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No. Ref. 72. 


From 


To 


T. SLOAN, Esq,, i.c.s., 

Officer on Special Duty, 

United Provinces, 

The secretary, 

Indian Statutory Commission, 

Royal Courts of Justice, 
Strand, London, England. 


Dated Naini Tal, May 16, 1928. 
Sir, 

I AM directed to inform you that copies of the first 
portion of the material which the Government of the United 
Pro^^nces propose to submit for the consideration of the 
Indian Statutory Commission are being despatched by this 
week’s mail direct to you in London. This portion consists 
■of a report of the working on the reformed system of Govern- 
ment in the United Provinces, arranged in the following 
parts : — 

(1) Introductory, 

(2) Atmosphere. 

(3) The Executive Government. 

{4) Relations with the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. 

(5) Administration of departments A — Reserved. 

(6) The L^islature. 

(7) The Press. 

(8) Indian States. 
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2. This i'ej)ort has received the approval of the Governor 
in Coiineil. Owing to the refusal of two of the present Minis- 
ti'r.s (o submit any inatiTial direct to the. Commission, His 
I'ixeelleney thi' Govi'rnor has not found it possible to take 
the ministers into consultation during the preparation of the 
report or to obtain their comments in regard to it. For this 
same reason the prejiaration of accounts of the administration 
of the transferred departments and of other matters concern- 
ing the traiiferrcd side have been unavoidably delayed, 1 
am. however, to say that every effort is lieing made to hasten 
the completion of these accounts and to ensure their 
to \ou at an oaily date. In the event of a change 
ministerial situation His Excellency proposes to eonsnlt the 
ministry us a whole and to forward their views. 

r have the honour to he 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. SLOAN, 

Officer on Special Dvty. 


desps^tch 
in (the 



No. Ref. Hi. 

From 

T. SLOAN. Esq., i.c.s., 

Officer on Special Duty, 

United T’rovinces, 

To 

The secretary. 

Indian Statutory Commission, 

Royal Courts of Justice, 

Strand, London, England. 

Dated Nnini Tal, A iipusi 8, 1928. 
Sir, 


In continuation of this Government’s letter no. Ref. 
72, dated May 16. 1928, I am directed to inform you that 
eighteen copies of the .second volume of the Report on the Work- 
ing of the System of Government, United Provinces, 1921 to 
1928, are being despatched to your office in new Delhi to-day. 
This volume contains accounts of the administration of the 
transferred departments, including the education and local 
self-government departments, and in addition an account of 
the system of representation of this province in the Indian 
legislature. 

2. The accountis of tlie administration of the deparmejns 
under the Ministers for Education and Agriculture have been 
prepared under the orders of the Governor in Council, who 
alone is responsible for their form. The two ministers who 
held charge of these departments up till June 8, 1928, refused 
to submit any material direct to the Commission and their 
successors in office preferred not to make them selves re.spon.sible 
for accounts of the working of the departments so soon after 
they had taken office. The Governor in Council therefore took 
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upon himself the responsibility for the preparation and sub- 
mission of the accounts. The matenal dealing with the d^rt- 
ments under the Minister for Local Self-Government has been 
prepared under the ordens of that minister and hue the approval 
of the Governor acting with his Minister 

.3. I am to add that all the material which the Governor 
in Council has so far submitted to the Commission has been 
placed before the ministers. Any views wKch the ministers 
desire to submit to the Commission will be forwarded at a 
later date. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. SLOAN. 

Officer on Special Duty. 



No. Ref. 167 . 


From 


T. SLOAN, Esq., i.c.s.. 

Officer on Special Duty, 

United I’rovinces, 
To 


The secretary. 

Indian Statutory Commission, 

Camp, India. 


Dated Lucknow, November 22, 1928. 


Sir, 


In continuation of this Grovernment's letter no. Ref. 
Ill, dated August 8, 1928, I am directed to inform you that 
thirty-eight copies of the third volume of the Report on the 
Working of the System of Government, United Provinces, 1921 
to 1928, have been despatched to you to-day under separate 
cover. This volume contains certain proposals for chaises in 
the constitution. 

2. These proposals embody the views of the two Members 
of His Excellency the Governor’s Executive Council. His 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey has been associated with the 
members in the discussions in the course of which these 
proposals were developed. Since, however, he had himself 
made certain proposals as Governor of the Punjab, before 
assuming charge of the Governorship of this province, and 
since he has not. yet had sufficient experience of the special 
conditions of this province to enable him with confidence to 
make proposals on a subject so important and so dependent on 
local conditions, he has thought it right that the proposals 
should go forward as those of the Members of his Council. 
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3. I am to add that these proposals are being placed 
before His Excellency’s Ministers and any views which the 
Ministers desire to submit to the Commission will be forwarded 
at a later date. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. SLOAN, 

Officer on Special Duty. 



The volumes referred to in the above three letters will be 
found respecti\ely in the following portions of the present 
volume, which comprises the three original volumes : — 

Pdi^es ill 
this volume. 

Original Volume F... ... ... ... ... 1 — 273 

(Covering letter No. 72, dated May Jb, 1928.) 

Original Volume II ... ... ... ... 275 — >57 

(Ce)vering letter No. Ill, dated August 8, 1928.) 

Original Volume III ... ... ... ... i)D9'-51'3 

(Covering letter No. 167, dated November 22, 1928.) 
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PART I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The United ProvinceB stretch from the plams of 
on the east to the plains of the Punjab on the west and from 
the low mountain ranges of Central India on the south to the 
immense barriers which divide British India from Tibet and 
Nepal on the north. They include four distinct tracts of 
country : — 

(1) portions of the Himalayas, including the Kumaun 

division which consists cf three hill districts, two 
entirely in the hills and one-half in tBe hills and 
half in the submontane belt; 

(2) the sub-Himalayan tract; 

(3) the great Gangetic plain; and 

(4) portions of the hill systems of Central India. 

The first two of these tracts are infertile and support a 
very sparse population, and the Central Indian plateau is 
almost equally infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an extreme fertility, 
and here the density of the population rises from five hundred 
and twelve persons per square mile in the west to five hundred 
and fifty-nine in the centre and seven hundred and eighteen 
in the east, which gives the province, as a whole, a greater 
population per square mile than any other province in India. 

Its area, excluding the states of Rampur, Tehri and Benares, 
is 106,000 square miles, or just slightly less than that of 
the British Isles. In Benares, Allahabad, Muttra, Ajodhya 
and Hardwar the United Provinces contain some of the places 
most sacred in all India to Hindus; in Lucknow the centre 
of the Nawabi culture and in Agra an ancient seat of the 
Moghul dynasty. They have, therefore, a particular place in 
the affections both of Hindus and of Muhammadans. 

2. The province of Agra originally formed part of the HWonr- 
presidency of Fort William. It received an individual status 
in 1834 as the presidency of Agra, and two years later became 
the Lieutenant-Govem<»‘Bhip of the North-Western Provinces. 

The province of Oudh was annexed in 18S6 and became a 
Chief Commissionership with a separate administration. The 
two provinces were first brought together in 1877 under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Nortti- Western Provinces and 
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Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and in 1902 were finally amalga- 
mated in a single Lieutenant-Governorship and became known 
as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 1921 a further 
change was made when the provinces were placed under a 
Governor. 


Population. 


fidooutloii. 


3. The population of the provinces at the last census in 
1921 was just over forty-five million. The great mass of the 
j^eople are simple peasants who till the soil and have few 
iiitereBts outside their village life. The number of large and 
important towns is considerable. Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, Benares, Agra, Bareilly and Meerut all have a popula- 
tion exceeding . 100 , 000 . Nevertlieless, only one hundred and 
SIX pco])le out of every thousand in the province live in towns. 
The remaining eiglit hundred and ninety-four are to be found 
in tlie villages. Tliat jiortion of the population whicli is en- 
gaged in professional, commercial and industrial pursuits forms, 
therefore, but a very small part of the whole. Cawnpore, 
with its large and successful textile mills and tanneries, is an 
imj)ortant commercial centre; but the province, as a whole, is 
essentially an agricidtural rather than an industrial one. Out 
of every thousand persons seven hundred and sixty-seven 
dejiond for their support on agriculture and only one hundred 
and sixty-two on trade and industry. 


4. Less affected by successive conquests than some other 
parts of India the districts which now comprise the United 
Piovinces have remained predominantly Hindu. Out of every 
Ifiousand people no fewer than eight hundred and forty-six 
are Hindus. Muhammadans form by far the most important 
mmonly with one hundred and forty-two and Christians and 
Aryas conic far behind with only four each. It is, however, of 
interest to note that the proportion of town dwellers is consi- 
derahly larger among Muhammadans than among Hindus, and 
of the urban population Muhammadans constitute thirty-seven 
per cent, as compared with fifty-nine per cent, of Hindus. 

^ ^ 1 -^^^ province is backward in mass education. The 

test oMiteracy at the last census was the simple one of ability 
o write a letter to a friend and to read the answer. Even 

lifprMf/ ^ ^ population were returned as 

hterate, only 6 5 per cent, of the male [lopulation, and only 

vearl > ^ P^P^^ation which was twenty 

years of age or over. Among females only six in every thou- 
sand satisfied the test. These figures show how iTtL 

*^1? r/’T is poinT on in the 

world outsifle their own immediate neishboiirhood. 
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6. The province is divided into f<wty-wght districts, each Aiatoi- 
under a district officer known as collector in the province of 
Agra (excluding Eumaun) and as deputy commissioner in the 
province of Oudh and the Eumaun division of the Agra Pro- 
vince. These districts are grouped into ten commissionw- 
ships, each c(Hnprised of from three to six districts. Up to 
recent times the district officer was the head of every branch 
of administration in his district. Since the introduction of 
the Beforms this is no longer the case, but the district is still 
essentially tne admnistrative unit of the province. Districts, 
agj^n, are sub-divided into tahsils each under a tdhsildar. The 
toru/ii is the <>nit for the collection of land revenue which 
contnhutes to tnt provincial exchequer as much as all other 
sources put toother Here we find the explanation of the 
'existing otdministrative system. It has been evolved from s 
systan ot which the primary function was the collection of the 
'Sovernment s land dues. The principal problems of the pro- 
ving are still connected with the land and its tenure, and it 
is significant that the most important legislation with which 
the legislative council has had to deal since 1921 has been 
measure.^ affecting the relations of landlord and tenant first 
in Cludh and later in Agra, and the Bdl to regulate the system 
of the assessment of tne land revenue in both provinces. 

(The Imperial Gazetteer of India', volume XXTV, pages 
132— -276, and the Census of India, 1921, volume XVI, Parts I 
and II, should be referred to for fuller information.) 
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PART If. 

ATMOSPHERE. 

7. Results must be judged with reference to the circum- Koit-o©- 
stances in which they have been achieved. Any attempt to operation 
•estimate the results of a great constitutional experiment 
without reference to the atmosphere prevailing at and since momoBuL 
its introuduction would be valueless and, even though some 
repetition is involved thereby, it will be of advantage at 
the outset to bring out in clear outline certain features of 
the conditions prevailing in the province during and since 
1921. The reformed constitution was introduced while the 
non-co-operatioiQ movement was rapidly gai;ning strength. 

As its name implies, the object of that movement was to 
isolate the Government by persuading the people to have no 
dealings with it. The followers of Mr. Gandhi, the leader 
•of the movement, were thus precluded from assisting the 
Government to make the new system a success. Their policy 
was to smash it, but they made what some people considered 
a fatal mistake in tactics by adhering to their watchword of 
non-co-operation even to the extent of not entering the new 
legislative councils 4 Had they entered the Councils it is 
possible that they could have rendered the system unworkable 
from the very start. Outside the councils they exerted every 
effort by vilifying the Government and inflaming racial feeling 
to bring the whole machinery of the administration to a 
standstill. For a time the agitation appeared to command 
popular support, and it required considerable courage on the 
part of those who stood out against it. Much credit is, there- 
fore , due to those who determined to assist the Government in 
working the new system. Had they, too, joined the popular 
movement the Reforms had been doomed frcan the outset. On 
the contrary, they entered the first legislative council with 
a real desire to work the new ccmstitution. This must not 
be forgotten, even when it is necessary to point out that 
their attitude in the council was at times embarrassing to 
Government and, indeed, a source of weakness at a time of 
great dii&culty. The atmosphere prevailing outside could not 
be kept out of the council chamber. The members of the 
legislature as a whole could not fail to be affected by the 
widespread agitation, and those of them who were Muham- 
madans were necessarily influenced by the Khilafat move- 
ment. It was, theref(xe, almost inevitable that in {M:tictice 
they should tend to take a charitable view the activities 
which their better judgement led them to condemn, and that 
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in consequence they should make the measures which Govern- 
ment was compelled to take in order to restore law and 
order the target of constant and ill-informed criticism. At 
the very outset, therefore, the constitution was subjected 
to a severe strain. The realization by responsible people 
of the real menace of the situation and the blunders of the 
open adversaries of Government enabled the constitution to 
survive, but not, as will be seen later, without an important 
change in the internal mechanism of the executive. 

Otmmiiiuil situation had changed. Such suctiess as 

non-co-operation achieved in this province was due not so 
much to any anti-Government feeling among the great mass of 
the population as to economic causes, partly the result of the 
world-upheaval and partly the result of the breakdown of 
the Oudh Kent Act in the face of increasing pressure on 
the soil and land hunger in the southern districts of Oudh. 
With the general fall in priceb and the passage of long over- 
due agrarian legislation in Oudh a rapid change took place 
in the attitude of the rural population and the old frinedly 
relations with Government were soon restored. With the 
restoration of law and order in the countryside the tension 
in the legislature also disappeareu. The political sky had 
lightened , but on the horizon a small black cloud had appeared 
and was beginning to show an alarming tendency to spread. 
Energy had begun to be diverted from politics to communal 
oontrovers) , and this since 1924 has been the principal feature 
of the life of the province. It would be out of place here 
to explain the causes which led to the political alliance be- 
tween the Hindus and Muhammadans during 'the latter years 
of the War and the opening years of the new system of Gov- 
ernment. SufiSce it ^o say that by 1924 the great mass of 
the Muhammadans Ijad lost any enthusiasm that they had 
had for political alliance with the Hindu majority and begun 
to realize what their position was likely to be if constitutional 
reform was carried further along the road leading to respons- 
ible Government without adequate safeguards. Friendly re- 
lations gave place to tension, and both parties beg[an to organize 
in the name of religion. The shuddhi movement and sangathan 
on the one side and tahligh and tanzim on the other came into 
being and helped to widen the breach. Every festival became 
a possible ^casion for collision, and during the last three years 
such collisions have been frequent and in many cases serious. 
As in the previous period, and as, indeed, must always be the 
case, conditions outside had their influence on those within the 
legislature. In the second council religious feeling was strong, 
but latent rather than open. In the present cxmncil it 
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stronger and more apparent. The two important groupe — ^the 
Swarajist and nationalist — for practical purposes form one 
Hindu party. Though for tactical reasons they have refrained 
from bringing forward any motion which would be regarded 
by the Muhammadans as a direct challenge, their attempts 
to enlist Muhammadan support have so far failed. 

9. The real significance of this communal feeling is poli- 
tical rather than religious. Were the Hindus and Muham- 
madans approximately equal in numbers and general influence 
the situation would be entirely different. The ultimate cause 
of the present tension is less due to religious antipathy than 
to the fear of a minority community that the Government of 
the country is going to pass into the hands of the majority, 
from whom they do not expect to receive fair treatment. It is 
for that reason that the existing tension is so significant at a 
time when further constitutional changes are under considera- 
tion. 

10. Even a briet acscripiion of tne atmospnere would 
not be complete without some reference to financial conditions 
and to the spirit of the Services which were called upon to 
work the new system. During the War, and for a short time 
after its close, all schemes involving new expenditure had 
been held up, with the result that the provincial balances had 
increased to a very large figure. The apparent result of the 
fianancial settlement, made immediately prior to the introduc- 
tion of the reformed constitution, was to increase the provincial 
resources by nearly 1*6 crores after payment of the very large 
contribution of 2.4 crores to the Government of India. But 
the benefit was only apparent. The rise in prices which fol- 
lowed the closing of the War made it necessary to grant subs- 
tantial increases of pay to all Government servants; these were 
estimated at the time to cost 114 lakhs, though they ultimately 
cost considerably more. The balance was swallowed up by 
additional expenditure resulting, directly or indirectly, from 
the Reforms. To make matters worse the same rise in prices 
raised the cost of all material and so increased expenditure; 
whilst, on the other hand, it substantially reduced %e receipts 
under one important head, namely, “Stamps.” Further, the 
non-co-operation movement had the effect of causing a sub- 
stantial decrease in the receipts under another important 
head, nipimely, “Excise.” Though at the ofltset a spirit of 
optimism regarding the financial outlodc was abroad, there was 
small justifij^tion for any such spirit. Nor did it last long. 
With a rising expenditure and a diminishing revenue the prov- 
ince was in an unfavourable position to finance those schemes 


Slgnlfieanfs 

of 

eommniiil 

teniion. 


FInanelal 

eonditions. 
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ivliich had been held up since the war years and to place at the 
disposal of the ministers sufficient funds for the development 
of their departments. Becourse was had to rigid economy and 
retrenchment; but in spite of this one deficit budget followed 
a^nother, and it was not till the year 1926 that the Finance 
Member, in introducing his budget, was able to announce that 
he was at last in a position to provide for all sanctioned expen- 
diture, for some new expenditure, and for a small closing 
balance without recourse to taxation or borrowing. Even these 
hopes were not fulfilled, and the year 1926-27 also ended with a 
deficit. The contribution had become a crushing burden, and 
it is only since its complete remission that the outlook has 
improved. But the resources of the province are not capable 
of rapid expansion. The legislature has only passed measures 
of fresh taxation with great reluctance Fortunately a certain 
amount of natural growth is in prospect under “Land Beve- 
nue” as the result of new settlements and under “Irrigation** 
as a result of the approaching completion of the Sarda canals. 
But even allowing for these additional resources there will be 
for a long time difficulty in finding as much money for develop- 
ment as the province needs. 


11. The feeling among the members of the alMndia ser- 
vices in 1921 was one of profound depression. All officers 
were suffering from the effects of the rise in the cost of living 
and were dissatisfied mth what Government had done to 
relieve them. All were uncertain as to the effects of the 
Beforms on their future prospects. Bacial feeling was rampant 
and a campaign of vilification formed part of the non-co-opera- 
tion propaganda. Criticism in the legislative council was 
frequent and sometimes hbstile and prejudiced. Bightly or 
wrongly, the services felt that the attitude of Government in 
meeting such cnticira made their position insecure, and in 
consequence their faith in Government weakened. Even the 
rural population seemed to be alienated. It was .not unnatural, 
therefore, that for a time the sendees lost heart. Thh worst 
soon passed. Fnendly relations with the rural population were 
restore, ^e attitude of Govenunent became more re-assur- 
ing. Conditions of service were improved and economic dis- 
tress allayed. Some uncertainty as to the future necessarily 
remained, but the extension of the date for premature retire- 
ment gave a feeling of security. Since 1924 the fcelintf of 

disappeared. Nevertheless, 
the ^ork of all Goyenmient servants is moie exacting, oppor- 

less, and eriticism in the le^^sl^^ 
wume a oommunal as well as a racial asp^. 



PAET III. 

THE EXECUTIVE GOVEKNMENT. 

12. The province is governed, in relation to reserved sub- 
jects, by a Governor in Council and, in relation to transferred 
subjects, by the Governor acting with ministers. The 
Governor is appointed by His Majesty after consultation with 
the Govemor-O eneral. The number of members of the execu- 
tive council is limited by statute to four, of whom one must be 
a person who at the time of his appointment has been for at 
least twelve years in the service of the Crown in India. 
Actually there have so far not been more than two members in 
this province, of whom one has been a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. There is no statutory limitation tc the number 
of ministers. Prom January, 1921 to January, 1926, there 
were two, and thereafter up to the present there have beep 
“three. 

13. The incumbents of the office of Governor, Member of 
Executive Council, and Minister from 1921 up to the present 
have been as below : — 

Goveknobs. 

U) Sir Harcourt Butler, g.o.i.b., e.c.8.1., January 3, 

1921 to Decemb^ 21, 1922. 

(2) Sir William Marris, K.o.s.i., k.g.i.e., December 24. 

1922 to January 14, 1928. 

(3) Sir Alexander Muddiman, k.c.s.i.. o.i.b., January 

14, 1928. 

Sir Ludovic Porter acted as Governor from Decem- 
ber 21 to December 24, 1922; and 

Sir Sam O'Donnell from August 14, 1926 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1926. 

Mbmbbbs of Exeguttve Council. 

(1) Sir Ludovic Porter, k.o.s.1., e.g.i.b., o.b.b., Janu- 

23, 1921 to January 3, 1923. 

(2) Maharaja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, 

K.o.s.1., e.g.i.b., January 3, 1921 to Januasv 2, 

1926. 

(3) Sir Sam 0’I||pnnell, e.c.b.i., x.p.i.B., Jp**v «7 4, 

1923 to January 13, 1928. 

(4) Nawab Muhammad \hmad Sa’id Kban, O.I.R.* 

)i.B.B., January 3, 1926. 
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(5) Mr. G. B. Lambert, January 13, 1928. 

Sir Selwyn Fremantle acted as Member from April 
3, 1925 to August 1, 1925. 

Sir Kichard Bum acted from December 6 to Decem- 
ber 23, 1925, and again from August 14 to- 
November 30, 1926. 

Ministers. 


(1) Pandit Jagat Narain") 

(2) Mr. C. Y. Chinta- >- January 3, 1921 to May 

mani. J 10, 1923. 

(3) Kaja Paruianand, May 17, 1923 to December 26,. 

1923. 

(4) Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan, O.I.B.,. 

May 17, 1923 to January 2, 1926. 

(5) Bai Eajeshwar Bali, o.b.b., January 2, 1924. 

(6) Thakur Rajendra Singh, January 12, 1926. 

(7) Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, January 12, 1926. 


fijjjjjttonof 14. The authors of the report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms recommended that the ministers should be res- 
Hapibtnof ponsible to their constituents rather than to the legislative 
council and should hold office for the life-time of the legislative 
council. This recommendation was considerably modified,, 
and the Government of India Act specifically lays down that 
the ministers should hold office at the pleasure of the GoVer- 
nor and by other provisions renders them responsible to the 
legislature. The only statutory restriction on the Governor’s 
freedom in selecting his ministers is the requirement that they 
should be, or vnthin six months become, elected members, 
of the legislative council, and should not be members of the- 
executive council or other officials. There are, however, fur- 
ther practical restrictions, and in a province where party 
organization and discipline have only recently begun to crys- 
taUze and are still very dependent on individual leaders, and,, 
wher^ religious feeling is apt to be a factor of importance, the 
Gtovemor s task of selection is necessarily one of considerable 
difficulty and delicacy, requiring a careful balancing of various, 
conflicting iliterests. In the first legislative council there 
were no regular parties and the extent to which the largest 
group, t^ landholders, would work together was a matter for 
spculation. Sir Harcourt Butler, therefore, anxious to give 
the new system a good start, selected as ministers men of 
OTt^^ ability with an already estabUsbed position in the 
Sr. n ^ province, namely. Pandit Jagat Narain and 

7*5: r\ Chintmani, the former a socoessful advocate of the 
judicial commissioner's court, Lucknow, the latter an able 
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journalist domiciled ai Allahabad. These gentlemen were 
both members of the liberal party, but could neither indivi- 
dually nor collectively count on the support of a majority of 
the non-ohicial members of the legislature and they had, in 
fact, sometimes to rely not only on the ofhcial vote, but also 
on official influence with the dominant landholding interest in 
the council to give them a majority. This ministry was 
wholly Hindu and representative of political interests. It 
was, therefore, natural that the choice ot the non-official 
member of the executive council should fall on an influential 
Muhammadan landholder, Maharaja Sir Muhammad Ali 
Muhammad Khan. WJien the first ministers resigned in 
1923 Sir William Marris attempted to replace them by a coali- 
tion nnnistry composed of a landholder and a man of affairs, 
both Hindus. The attempt failed, and two landholders — a 
Hindu, Kuja Parmanand, and a Muhammadan, Nawab 
Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan — were ultimately appointed. 
These ministers were representative of the dominant element 
among tlie non-official members of the legislature. They 
were both men with a gift for leadership, each had a strong 
following, and their position in the legislature was stronger 
than that of any ministry before or since. They were both 
re-elected unopposed as members of the legislative council in 
the 1923 elections and were re-appointed as ministers. Baja 
Parmanand died in December, 1923, and his place was taken 
in the following month by Bai Bajeshwar Bali, a Hindu land- 
holder from Oudh. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Sa*id Khan 
and Bai Bajeshwar Bali remained in office till January, 1926, 
when a reconstruction became ne<res8ary. The Nawab had 
by then two and-a-half years of successful work as minister 
to his credit and he w’as selected as the successor of the Maha- 
raj<a Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan on the completion of 
the latter’s term of office as member of the executive council. 
Advantage was taken of the reconstruction to add to the num- 
ber of the ministers. One of the first ministers had left it on 
record that in his view two ministers were insufficient, and this 
view was shared by his successors. It had also become clear 
that the stability of a ministry was strengthened by the 
inclusion of both Hindus and Muhammadans. The ministry, 
as reconstructed in 1926, therefore, consisted of three 
ministers, two of whom were Hindus and one a Muham- 
madan. The two new ministers were both landholders, 
Thakur Bajendra Singh from Oudh and Nawab Muhammad" 
Yusuf from Agra. These ministers all retained their seats at 
the 1926 elections and were re-oppointed as niinistei-s and" 
have continued in office up to the present time. 
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15 . The diatribution of buainess between the m^bers 
of the executive council and the ministers is shown in the 
statement below. The only subjects which are dealt with 
directly by the Governor are matters connected with the 
defence of India, India® States, and ceremonial titles, etc. 

Hon’ble Finance Mehbeb. 

•Appointment department. 

General m 

Political 

Newspaper 

Executive ,, 

Finance 

Revenue 

Scarcity 

Ecclesiastical ,, 

Legislative „ 

Irrigation ,, 

HoN’BiiB Home Member. 

Police department. 

Forest ,, 

Judicial ,, 

Jail ,, 

Hon’ble Minister of Education. 

Education department (other than European education 
which is under Hon’ble Finance Member). 

Medical department. 

Public Health department. 

Hon’ble Minister fob Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government department, 
f Municipal department. 

Public Works department (Buildings and Roads branch). 
Registration department. 

* Appoinimsatfl of Police and Judicial oiBoeni go to the Hon'ble Home 
Member* thouab the Finance Member also seems oases of appointment of 
Indian Civil ojrrios offioers to judicial posts and oases connected with the 
High ind Chief Omurts. 

t Hoa*ble Finance Member is in charge of Cantonments and Hon'ble 
Minister of BdueatioD in charge of Improvement Tnwte and Sanitary schemes. 
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Hon* * blk Minister for Agriculture. 

Agricultural department. 

•Industries „ 

Co-operative ,, 

Civil Veterinary ,, 

Excise M 

16 . The Joint Select Committee realized that the posi- J^y®"***®“* 
tion of the Governor would be one of great responsibility and Oovmier. 
difficulty as well as one of great opportunity. They foresaw 
that he might have to hold the balance between divergent 
poUcies and different ideals, and that it would be for him to 
prevent discord and friction. Experience has proved the 
accuracy of this forecast. The Governor's task is undoubtedly 
one of very great difficulty and delicacy. On the one hand 
he is responsible to Parliament for the administration of the 
reserved departments, and his duty in regard to them is clearly 
to enforce his will to the greatest possible extent in order to 
obtain a large measure of efficiency; on the other hand, his 
ministers, with no party openly pledged to support them, are 
responsible to a legislature lacking experience and apt to be 
swayed by emotion and occasionally racial feeling, and his 
duty in regard to transferred subjects has been to allow his 
ministers a wide freedom in the development of their own 
policy, even though chat policy might not be in accord with 
his own views. On the one hand, the reserved side of the 
Government has had to modify its policy owing to the lack 
of a majority in the legislature. On the other hand, the 
transferred side of the Government has had to be allowed to 
follow a policy even though the Governor may have differed 
from it. Exception has been taken to the wide powers vested 
in the Governor, and the recommendations of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee showed a distinct tendency towards res- 
tricting those powers. Sir William Harris strongly resisted 
this tendency, and, as a result of his own experience, was con- 
vinced that the Governor’s difficulties would be greatly^ 
increased if his discretion was circumscribed and hedged 
around by further rules and regulations. The Governor’s is 
the controlling.Rnd guiding hand on which the smooth working 
of the whole machinery of dyarchy depends, and he must be 
left with a wide freedom if he is to be successful in overcoming 
difficulties as they arise. The occasions on which the Governor 

* Some ^ charge of HoD*ble Fiiiaiioe Member end Hon*ble 

Home Member^ 
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^working. 
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has uiade use ol the special powers conferred on him by the 
•Go\ eminent of India Act will each be mentioned in its appro- 
priate place in the narrative. These have been comparatively 
infrequent, but the hope of the Joint Select Committee that 
the exercise of these powers should not be regarded as unusual 
or arbitrary has certainly not been realized. Only last year, 
on June 20, the nationalist and swaraj parties combined to 
oppose a demand not on the merits, but as the leader of the 
former party stated “as a protest against this use of the power 
of the certificate.” 


17. The authors of the report oJi Indian Constitutional 
Reforms intended that the (lovernment, in spite of its '4ual. 
nature and the division of functions, should work as one 
Government, and they considered it desirable that the execu- 
tive should cultivate the habit of associated deliberation. 
To this end they suggested that the Government should deli- 
berate as a whole, though the decision m each case should rest 
with that side of the (iovernment responsible for the case. 
The Joint beleci Committee agreed that the habit of joint 
deliberation of both sides of the Government should be fostered 
in regard to the large category of business winch could not 
be disposed of departmentally , but they also laid great stress 
on the principle that there should be no doubt as to which 
portion of the Government was responsible for the decision 
in each case and that all proceedings of the Government should 
state in definite terms on whom the respionsibility lay. The 
Government of India Act recognizes meetings of the executive 
council, but contains specific reference neither to meetings 
of the Governor with his ministers, nor to meetings of the 
whole Government. In his Instrument of Instructions, liow- 
ever, each Governor is directed to “encourage the habit of 
joint deliberation .... in order that the experience of 
.... official advisers may be at the disposal of ... . 
ministers and the knowledge of .... ministers 
as to the wishes of the people may be at the disposal 
of . . . councilors”. It is thus clear that the intention of 
the framers of the constitution was that there should be joint 
deliberation, though no attempt was made to define its scope 
with accuracy. At the same time it was as clearly intended 
that there should j3e no doubt as to which side of the Govern- 
ment was responsible for each decision and the orders that fol- 
lowed from it. 


-l 8. Sir Harcourt Butler, in addressing the members of 
the reformed legislative council at their first meeting on 
January 22 1921 after referring to tiie personnel of^the^new 
Government, said: “It is my desire that we should work 
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^together, as far as possible, as one Governinent. This desire 
was to a considerable extent fulfilled during the first year of 
his Governorship. Meetings of the executive council as such 
were not at first held. On the other hand, there were regular 
meetings of the whole Governinent at which all matters of 
importance were discussed. This gave ministers an insight 
into the working of tlie reserved departments and an oppor- 
tunity of influencing decisions in those departments. These, 
however, were difiicult times. The non-co-operation move- 
ment was at its height, Government were faced with the pos- 
sibility of a serious breakdown in the administration, and the 
outbreak of disorder on a very large scale. The system of 
meetings of the whole Government broke down under the 
strain that was })iit upon it. After a time the ministers proved 
a handicap to the Governor in Goiincil, for thougli tliey Mgreed 
to the application of the (’rinnnal Tiaw (Arnendinuit) Act, 

Part II, to tins province, later under the lash of a bitter attack 
in the legislative council and subjected in the Press to that 
form of personal abuse which is too frequently a tViitiire of 
political controversy in India, they were regnuk d at the time 
as anxious to dissociate themselvt s from the inevitable results. 

The (h)vernor finding that it was n.-ud^ss to expect his minis- 
ters publicly to support the action which was necessary to the 
restoration of law and order thereafter ceased to attem])t to 
control those ^ital matters by the voices of the whole Govern- 
ment. In his o])imon the attempt to woik the dyarchical 
system as a unitary one had. it would seem, in the special 
difficulties of the time, definitely failed. 

]9. Sir William Mairis made no atteiU})t to return to a Under Sir 
unitary system. He had the experience of the previous two William 
years before him and \\as g^reatly iiujaessed with the danger ®**^**‘‘ 
of what he t<:rined “twilight” decisions, that is, decisions 
which, owing to the influence of that, ixirtiou of the Govern- 
ment which wiiH not responsible for Pacm, lacked decisiveness. 

His (object was to conform closely to the intentions of ] Parlia- 
ment as he understood them. He held meetings of the whole 
Government when he thought that tliese would he of advant- 
age for mutual enlightenment, but he invariably insisted that 
the decision should be taken by that portion of tlie Govern- 
ment which was legally responsible for it. His guiding poliev 
was to avoid fruitless discussions, the only result of which 
would he to engender friction and affect the g(X)d relations 
existing between the memhers of the two parts of the Govern- 
ment. He held regular meetings of his executive council, and 
he met his ministers regularly individually, but he did not hold 
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meetings with them as a ministry, though his rules of execu- 
tive business recognized that such meetings might be held. 

‘20. The existing provision in this Government’s rules 
of executive business on the subject of meetings of the whole 
Government is as follows : — 

“It shall be within the discretion of the Governor to 
direct that a case shall be discussed at a meeting of the council 
and ministers sitting together : . 

Provided that the Governor shall so direct — 

(a) in all cases substantially affecting the administra- 
tion both of a reserved and of a transferred 
department on which there is a difference of 
opinion between the member and the minister 
concerned; and 

(Ij) in all cases involving legislation, before such legis- 
lation IS introduced in the legislative council.” 

In .1925 Ibc, Governor m C’ouncil was asked for his views 
on two recoiiinieiicl.ttions affecting the working of the (iovern- 
nient ms a wliole which were made by the Kefonns J^inquiry 
Coniinittt'e • — 

(i; 'Fhe first \\as that joint deliberation between the 
two sides of the Government on important ques- 
tions should be definitely enjoined by rule. 

The members of the executive council and the ministers 
agret'd with this proposal, hut Sir William Harris very 
strongl\ opposed it on practical giounds. His views may be 
suirmiai isc'd as follows: — 

(a) On many matters, for example, tlie servic^es, law 

and order and minority interests, cleavnge of 
opinion between pjuropeans and Indians is^ 
certain. The bringing of dissentient opinions 
into constant contact must eventually destroy 
any solidarity that a Government has; 

(b) nothing could be more trying for ministers than 

to be constantly consulted and then to have deci- 
sions taken adverse to their views; 

(c) one of two results must follow : either the Govern- 

ment will fall to pieces of matters will be decided 
jointly instead of by that side of the Govern- 
ment responsible. 

Sir William Harris pointed out that the system had been 
cried in these provinces and failed, and he intimated to the 
Government of India that he felt so strongly in the matter 
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that in so far as lie had discretion he would refuse to make 
such a rule as was proposed; and he asked that if it were 
proposed to constrain him to do so against his will, his protest 
might be communicated to the Secretary of State in Council. 
It is interesting to note in this connexion that the minority 
of the Jieforms Enquiry Committee agreed with the view 
taken by Sir William Miirris to this extent tliat they held 
that joint dehlieration without conmion responsibility c an lead 
neither to eftieiency in the administration nor to harmonious 
relations between llie two sides of the (iovernmeiit. They 
also felt that it would weaken the j)osition of the ininisters 
the legislature in relation to reserved subjects. In 
fairness it must he added that in spite of these defects tlu> 
approved of joint deliberation if dyarchy wore to he retained, 
(ii) The second proposal was that the rules of executive 
business should definitely provide that a member 
of executive council or a minister should be able 
to recommend to the (lovcrnor that any case in 
his own department should be consideied at a 
meeting of the wdiole (lovernment or of that 
side of tile Goveninicni directly concerned. 

Neither the (iovernor nor the executive council nor the 
ministers saw any need for such a rule. Their objection was 
not that such a rule would be iniscliievous, but that it was 
unnecessary. The proposal seemed to them to imply a lack 
of confidence for which there was no real justification in the 
judgciiient of all the parties concerned. The matter has not 
been [lursued further, and the present (lOvernor sees no 
reason to re-open the controversy. 

The relationship between the Governor and his 
ministers forms one of the most delicate parts of the consti- 
tution. From the outset the danger of a too rigid relationship 
was realized, and care was taken to leave room for a consider- 
able amount of adjustment. There was never any intention 
that the Governor should occupy the position of a purely con- 
stitutional Governor bound to accept the advice of his minis- 
ters. On the other hand, it was from the very beginning 
agreed that the Governor’s powers of rejecting his minister’s 
advice should be subject to certain restrictions defined in an 
Instrument of Instructions. The Joint Select Committee 
contemplated that the Governor would ordinarily allow minis- 
ters to have their way if, after hearing all the arguments which 
he could bring forward against a certain course of action, they 
still insisted on taking it. The relationship, as defined in the 
Govermnent of India Act, is that in regard to transferred 
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subjects the Gfovenaor shall be guided by the advice of bis 
jiunisters uniej^s he sees sufficient cause to dissent from them, 
in which case he may require action to be taken otherwise 
than in accordance with their advice. Further definition is 
given in the Instrument of Instructions where the Governor 
is directed, when considering a minister’s advice, and deciding 
whether or not to dissent from it, to huve due regard to his 
relations with the legislative council and to the wishes of the 
people as e\i 'cssed by their re[)resentatives in the council. 
In the same mstrumeiit the Governor is also charged to see 
that no order of his Ciovernment mifairly afiects certain special 
interests and to safeguard members of tlie services in the tegi- 
tirnate exercise of their iunctions and in the enjoyment of all 
recognized rights and privileges. Such is the position so far 
as it has been given specific definition. It undoubtedly gives 
the (iovernor a wide freedom. There is, however, a practical, 
as distmgnished from a theoretical, side to tlic whole matter 
wlncli also reepnres consideration. What liappens if the 
Gov'cinoi alt(M I'uU constderation , and alter making eveiy 
cITorl to avoid a rupture, definitely rejects a iiunistei’s advice? 
The minister either has the legislature hcdiind him or he has 
not. ir lie teets that lie has not, and it h(i is not jinqiared to 
resign, he \m 11 accejit the Governor's rnlmg. If, however, ho 
can roly on the a ma jority ol tlir leg i. dal me, Ik* wiH 

probably be safe to resign, since there is ( v^ ry hk(*hhood that 
the Governor will be niinble to obtain another ininistf*r from 
a legislature which has it in its powi'r to make tiu* position of 
such a rninisttT quite impossible. The Governor will then be 
forced to disscjlve the (Kuincil. If the new council is still 
against him he will eitlier ho forced to give way or else to 
proceed to tlio extreme measure of assuming control of the 
administration of the departments <-one,erned. The position 
of a minister vis-a-vis the Governor is, tlu'reforc, in practice a 
far stronger one than it appears to be in theory, and, if it is 
weak at all, is weak only in proportion, as his sup]>ort in the 
legislature is small. The position of the minister who has at 
bis hack a majority in the legislature is in fact so strong that 
Ihe Governor would require very cogent reasons to dissent 
from his views. Kven a minister without a majority is in a 
comparatively strong position, since he has always tlie threat 
of resignation as a final lever and no Governor c.aii possibly 
regard ministerial resignations in other tlian a serious light. 
An ex-minister of this province, in his written evidence before 
the Tteforms Fnqiiiry C’cmmittee, complained of the weak- 
ness of the position of the minister vis-dt-vis the Governor. It 
was, however, the same minister who in his oral evidence 
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said : “As a matter of facrt, until the date of my resignation 
1 prevailed on all matters by showing that 1 was ready to go 
out.*' In practice, therefore, the position of the minister 
f^is-d’Vis the Governor is riiueli stronger than it seems at first 
siglit, and its strength depends, as it slionld in accordance 
vrith correct constitutional theory depend, on the measure of 
his support in the legislature. 

2*2. The Reforms Enqnir\ Committee recommended that 
the Instrument of Instructions should be amended so as to 
provide that the Governor should not dissent from his minis- 
ters except — 

(1) to prevent unfair discrimination among classes and 

interests ; 

(2) to protect minorities; 

(3) to safeguard his ovrn responsibility for reservec^ 

subjects; and 

(4) in regard to tJie interests of members of the perma- 

nent services. 

The Governor in Council of this province very strongly 
opposed this proposal. He pointed out the danger of attempt- 
ing to catalogue powers narrowly since it is impossible to 
provide for all contingencies. He considered it a dangerous 
doctrine to lay down that the Governor should acquiesce, for 
example, in the pursuit of personal animosities, the condona- 
tion of misconduct, or the growth of corruption and nepotism. 

The Governor considered the proposal unwise for the reason 
that it might prevent him from withstanding serious misclnoi , 
and unnecessaiy because there were already ample safeginiivls 
(of the kind referred to in paragraph 21 above) against arbi- 
tary interference with ministers. All constitutional expeiieiue 
in his opinion pointed to its being wiser to rely on broad 
general sanctions of that nature rather than on nari’ow 
instructions. 

23. It is inevitable that differences should arise betw een The test o 
ministers with little or no previous experience of administra- ©xpertenoc 
tion and Governors who have had previous political or adminis- 
trative experience. It is only natural that their outlook 
should be different, and that they should approach many 
problems from a totally different point of view. That such 
■differences in this province have not, on the whole, been 
serious is due to the fact that the Government as a whole have 
realized the imperfect and delicate nature of the machinery 
and have \vorked it with mutual forbearance and in a spirit of 
’give and take. One source of acute disagreement has been 
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the position of members of all-India services serving in 
transferred departments, a matter which will be discussed 
elsewhere and need only be mentioned in the present context. 
Disagreements were probably most frequent during the first 
ministry, and it was one of the first two ministers who boasted 
that he always got his way by the threat of resignation. When 
the minister actually resigned the (Tovernor of the time had 
little difficulty in finding new ministers with a larger follow- 
ing in the council than those whom they had replaced. As 
Mr. Chintamani and his colleague, Pandit Jagat Narain, 
have been the only ministers to resign their office in this 
province, the circumstances of their resignation are explained 
at some length in the following paragraph. The Government 
as constituted thereafter have worked with reasonable smooth- 
ness. A difficult situation arose in consequence of the oppo- 
sition to the Indian Statutory Commission. The two Hindu 
ministers were influenced by those who w’ere in favour of 
boycotting the Commission and refrained from voting when 
the question came before the legislative council, with the 
result that Government w^ere defeated by a single vote. In- 
asmuch as the Commission had been appointed by His 
Majesty the King-Emperor and the Government of India had 
called upon this Government to prepare material for submis-’ 
sion to it, the attitude of the ministers gave rise to a position 
of much constitutional interest. 

24. The circumstances of Mr. Chintamani’s resignation, 
ar explained in papers published at the time for general infor- 
mation, were these. The Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University, Sir Claude de la Fosse, a member of the Indian 
Education Service, bad information that two members of the 
University Court had given currency to defamatory statements 
regarding his personal probity. He consulted Sir William 
Harris, in his capacity as Chancellor of the University, as to 
the best course to adopt in the matter. Sir William there- 
after saw one of the two members concerned and asked him to 
consider the possibility of making such a statement asr 
Sir Claude was likely to accept as satisfactorily a letter from 
personal character. Sir William later received a letter from 
the same member which he communicated to Sir Claude 
with the remark that if he wished to take further action, then 
he, as Chancellor, did not wish to interfere with his doing so. 
Sir Claude was not satisfied with the terms of the letter and 
initiated proceedings against the two members for criminal 
Kbe! (section 500, T. P. C.). At this point Mr. Chintamani, 
then Minister for Education, intervened by drawing the at- 
tention of the Gbvemor to a rule in the Manual of Govern- 
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ment Orders under which a Government servant may not, 
Without the previous sanction of the local Government, have 
recourse to law to vindicate his public acts or character from 
defamatory attacks. The Governor informed the minister 
that he had received no application for sanction, but had in- 
structed his Private Secretary to remind Sir Claude of the 
existence of the rule. At the same time he observed that if 
there had been any breach of rule it had not been a ^rave one; 
that the action of Government was not even indirectly con- 
cerned, and that, if sanction were necessary, it should be 
^jven unhesitatingly. The minister disagreed with this view 
and held that the interests of Government were intimately 
concerned. He suggested that owing to the strained relations 
which had existed between the Vice-Chancellor and some 
Indian members of the University Court the bona fides of the 
prosecution might be questioned, and be pro^iosed (1) that the 
Vice-Chanclleor should be asked to apply for a postponement of 
the case while Government considered the question of sanction; 
and (2) that further efforts should be made to reach a settle- 
ment out of court. The Governor ^n reply expressed his 
^extreme astonishment at the minister’s suggestion that an 
attempt might be made to represent the Vice-Cliancellor’s 
action in bringing the case as dishonest and taken from a 
motive of revenge and observed that the fact that such a sug- 
gestion could be made only strengthened him in his opposition 
to any further intervention. He also pointed out that post- 
ponement might be detrimental to the complainant if, as he 
understood. Sir Claude and some of his principal witnesses 
^\e^e about to leave for England. Two days later the minister 
called the Governor’s attention to the fact that Sir Claude had 
launched another prosecution, still without sanction, and 
he suggested that he should be called on for an explanation. 
The Governor re-stated his position in the whole matter and 
saw no reason to call for an explanation. Thereupon 
the minister wrote a lengthy minute reiterating the 
points of disagreement between himself and the Governor, 
complaining that he had been kept at arnls length 
throughout the whole matter, and stating that he must 
consider his position. The same day he wrote a letter 
offering his resignation, which was' accepted. His- 
colleague. Pandit Jagat Narain, also resigned, giving, as his 
reason for doing so, that he and Mr. Ghintamani had agreed 
to act, and had acted, on a footing of joint responsibility. 
These are the facts. It may, however, be added that while 
the Governor and the minister were exchanging minutes Sir 
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C'l.iude, though lie did not hiniself believe such sanction to he 
iLMjUired, had applied to the Chief Secietary to Government 
toi sanction to the initiation of proceedings and had been 
iiilonned m reply that no sanction was required. The peiiod 
covered by tlie incident was April 4 to ID, a time when the 
lot'.il (iovcniment v\as m transit to the liills. The C'diief 
S'M reury was in Naini Tai and had no knowledge of what was 
t:ilnng plate between the Governor and the minister in the 
plains. The minutes passed direct from the Governor to the 
m mister, and viva versa, a pro(;edure which was dictated by 
the circumstances of the moment rather than by strict con- 
stinitional practice. The Education Secretary was on casuiil 
leave, and the Chief Secretary disposed of the application olp 
hi^ ow^n responsibility and took the view that the rule in thV 
^Manual of Government Orders did not apply to the case 
because, fir.stly, Sir Claude was defending his private charac- 
tei , a contingency expressly excluded from the rult; and 
secondly, he was on foreign service with the I^'nivorsity, and it 
was his honour as a seiwant of the ITniversity, and not of the 
CiMvernment that was impugned. 

25. Only less delicate than the relations between the 
Relations Governor and his ministers are the relations between the two 
tw^parts*^* sides of the Government. It w^as recognized from the first 
of the th.u rhe division of subjects was not complete and that rules 
^veniment. onld be necessary to regulate the disposal of two classes of 
ca -c.s namely : — 

(1) cases the decision in which clearly lay with one 

department but which affected the interests of 
both reserved and transferred de[)artnieiits; 

(2) cases the actual jurisdiction of whicli was doubtful. 

The gist of the rules made m tliis province to regulate the 
disposal of these classes of cases is as follows : — 

(1) A case clearly belonging to one department but con- 

cerning another department must ordinarily be 
referred to that other department before any 
orders are issued, and must also be submitted to 
the Governor at some stage before the issue of 
orders ; 

(2) where tliere is difference of opinion between the 

member and minister on any point arising in the 
case, the Secretary in the department to which 
the case belongs must submit it for the orders of 
the Governor; 
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(8) where there is douh^ as tlie department to which 
any case belongs the^ member or minister before 
whom the case is pending must submit it for the 
orders of the Governor. 

Other rules relating to the relations of the two sides of the 
Government provide that — 

(1) A member may ask to see in a transferred 

department and a minister papers ni a reserved 
department if they are required for disposal of a 
case in one of his own departments. , 

('2) The Finance Member may ask to see any papers 
from a transferred department which involve any 
question of finance and may request that the 
papers with his note on them should be submitted 
to the Governor for orders by the minister in 
charge, 

(8) If any action taken in a reserved department affects 
a transferred department, or vice versa y the 
member or minister in charge of the department 
affected may ask to see the papers of the case, 
and on receipt of the papers may submit the case 
to the Governor with any observations which he 
may desire to make. 

(4) When it is proposed to appoint an officer serving in 
a reserved department to a post in a transferred 
department the appointment department shall 
first be consulted; and, on the other hand, when 
it is proposed to appoint an officer serving in a 
transferred department to a post in a reserved 
department, the minister in charge shall first be 
consulted. 

These rules regulate what may be called the domestic 
relations of members and ministers and they have been found 
to work satisfactorily. Differences of opinion have arisen in 
regard to cases affecting more than one department, as indeed 
they were bound to arise, but the existence of definite rules 
regulating procedure to be followed in such cases has enabled 
the work of Government to be carried on with reasonable 
smoothness. The division of funds available for expenditure 
between the reserved and transferred departments would seem 
to afford an obvious occasion for disagreement. The experi- 
ence in this province has, however, been that there has been 
little difficulty in reaching an amicable agreement. There are 
no cases in which differences have arisen of sufficient import- 
ance to be mentioned individually. Secretariat appointments 
in transferred departments, however, have given rise to some 
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difficulty. Miiiisteis have not on all occasions been satisfied 
with the proposals made by the member in charge, and on 
one occasion when, by an unfortunate oversight, the ministers 
were not consulted before a])pointments were made, they 
brought the matter to the notice of the Governor, who ex- 
piessed his regret for the oversight and placed it on record that 
that occasion would not be regarded as a precedent. 

‘ 26 . The smoothness of the working of a dy archie Gov- 
ernment necessarily depends on the extent to which the mem- 
hcis and ministers confine their attention to cases belonging 
to their own departments and such other cases us are refeited 
to tliem by the (iovernor or the meniher or minister in charge. 
A wider interpretation of the constitutional jiosition im^ht 
Icjhl, and, indeed, it is understood on one occasion has led, to 
an inclination to overlook the fact that subjects are divided 
mto reserved and transferred. 

27 . A more difficult aspect oi tlic lelatioiis of tiie two 
jiarts of the (ioveniment is wliat may he called tlieir public as 
distinct from their domestic leiations. The Joint Select C’om- 
mittee observed that “members of the execiilive council and 
ministers should not ojipose cacli other by speech or \ote; 
members of the executive council should not he required to 
support by .speech or vote; proposals of ministers of winch they 
do not approve; nor should ministers he reipiired to support 
by speech or vote [iroposais ot the executive council 
of whicli they do not approve; they should be fiee 
to speak and vote for cacli other’s propo.sals when they 
are m agreement witli them.” Tliat practice has 
generally been iol lowed. There has been one notable excep- 
tion. During the second reading of the District Hoards Hill 
on November 0, 19’22, an amendment was moved with, tlie 
purfKJse of giving larger representation on the boards to 
M iihaminadans. The minister in charge was opposed to the 
amendment, but at the same time made it dear that he was 
willing to accept the decision of the council in the matter. The 
timendrncnt was pressed to a division and the two members of 
the executive council and all, except one, of the official mem- 
bers voted again.st the ministers. Next day, on a further 
similar amendment, the Finance Member made an explana- 
tion to the ('oimcil. He pointed out tlmt the minister in 
charge had said that lie did not regard tlie amendment as vital 
to the Hill and that he would be guided by tlie decision of the 
House. Tn these cirenm stances the Finance Member consi- 
dered that officials were free to vote as they wished and that 
It Tt oc. 1 ] matter was one in which the 
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claims ol* a minority were concerned. On that and also a 
subsequent amendment both members of the executive council 
again went into the lobby against the ministers. Other offi- 
cials were left free to vote and several of them supported the 
ministers. That was an isolated incident. Ministers have 
felt themselves free to abstain from voting whenever they did 
not approve of the policy of the reserved side of the (lovern- 
ment. When the issue is one of importance, such absten- 
tion is naturally taken to mean opposition and thus makes a 
public announcement of the fact that the Government is 
divided. Speaking during the second reading of the Oudh 
Kent Bill on November 4, 1921, a member called attention to 
this fact in the following words : “Even when the present Bill 
is being discussed there have been serious differences of opinion 
between the two halves of the Government so far as we see 
from the fact that ministers have not voted on many occasions 
w’ith the Government.’’ There w'ere other occasions also on 
which the first ministers abstained from voting. Both 
abstained on certain motions on the police budget which raised 
the racial issue, and Mr. Chintainani withheld his sup^xirt on 
the I’esolutions which determined that the site of the new 
council chamber should be in Lucknow, and also on that 
recommending the establishment of a chief court for Oudh. 

The most notable instance of abstention is that of the two 
Hindu ministers on the resolution advocating boycott of the 
Indian Statutory Commission. Their abstention involved the 
defeat of Government. The position taken by Government 
on that resolution was that the issue was one that did not 
require any immediate decision and that the wise course for 
the council to adopt was to wait until the time came when the 
positive issue of assisting the Commission came before it. The 
ministers did not avail themselves of this simple way of 
escape, and their attitude, which was known beforehand, had 
the effect of sending a certain number of members, who were 
inclined to sit on the fence, into the opposition lobby. 

28. The relations of ministers, one to the other, was not 
discussed in the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
though it is clear that the authors of that report expected mToi 
the ministers to act at least to some extent in concert. The 
Joint Select Committee thought that minisiters would wish 
to act together, that it was better that they should do so, and 
that this fact should be recognized in the Government of India 
Bill. It is a question of interpretation whether the Act did 
or did not recognize the fact. Sub-section (3) of section 62 
of the Act refers to ministers in the plural and has been inter- 
preted by some as meaning that the ministers should act in 
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concert, and by others as meaning that in relation to each 
department the Governor should be guided by the advice of 
the minister in charge of that department. Each view seems 
tenable and each can derive some support from the statutory 
niles made under the Act, though the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions clearly contemplated that ministers would act individual- 
ly rather than collectively. Whatever the intention of Parlia- 
Kient was, there can be no doubt that the conditions in this 
province have been and still are generally unfavourable to a 
system of unqualified joint responsibihty. It is true that the 
first two ministers agreed to act, and did act, on a footing 
of joint responsibility; but as has already been pointed ot^t^ 
they did not command a majority in the legislature, and th^ 
were kept in office partly by their own political ability, partly 
by the official vote and official influence with certain non-officiai 
members, and partly by the command of a section of thd 
Press. On their resignation the attempt to form a coalition 
ministry failed owing to the refusal of certain members of the 
late ministers’ party to work with a particular individual re- 
presenting another interest. This refusal was probably due to 
some extent to th6 influence of the idea of joint responsibilityr 
The ministers stood together in 1924 and 1925 without a formal 
agreement, but since 1926 there has been no question of the 
ministers acting as a united ministry; and, indeed, to obtain a 
stable ministry composed of ministers who would so act would 
be a matter of very considerable difficulty so long as parties are 
not more highly organized, so long as no single party has a 
clear majority in the legislature, and so long as comtnunal 
feeling is as acute as it has been for the last few years. The 
Reforms Enquiry Committee recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should examine the statutory rules and the 
Instrument of Instructions in order that, where necessary^ 
they might be amended with the object of indicating clearly 
that the ideal is that the administration on the transferred side 
should be conducted by a jointly responsible ministry. The 
Governor in Council of this province, as constituted in July, 
1925, made no objection to this proposal. He felt that the 
principle of joint responsibility should not be insisted on in 
the present conditions if stable ministers were to be obtained, 
but that it would no doubt become established as soon as 
conditions became favourable. 

29. In no sphere has the working of the system of 
InOofliisti dyarch}f been proved more difficult than in the relations bet- 
ween the executive and the legislature. The executive con- 
* sists on the one side of the Govenior in Council theoretically 
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responsible to Parliaiiient, but m practice largely dependent on 
the goodwill of a legislature over which he has lij;tle control 
and which in the existing stage of political development in 
India is apt to be hostile, and on the otlier of a Governor 
acting with ministers theoretically responsible to the legisla- 
ture but, in so far as they do not command a majority in prac- 
tice largely dependent on the support of the reserved side of 
the Government. In the legislature the Governor in Council 
can absolutely rely only on the official block of sixteen members 
in a house of one hundred and twenty-three. In the case of 
elected members his support has varied with the constitution 
of the council and the amount of effort made to secure votes. 
Sir Harcourt Butler was fortunate in securing a large measure 
of support for most of his measures from the landholders and 
some other non -official members, and in consequence during 
the years 1921 and 1922 the Governor in Council was able to 
secure a majority on all issues which he considered vital. Thus 
he was able in March, 1921, to pass with little reduction a 
Police budget which was considerably in excess of that of the 
previous year, and in November, 1921, he got the contentious 
Oudh Kent Bill passed, though with great difficulty, without 
resort to his special powers. Even so, it was necessary for 
him to use discretion in deciding what issues were to be 
regarded as vital and to allow freedom of vote on some issues 
which a Government with an effective majority would not 
liave been content to have decided against them. During the 
debates on the Oudh Rent Bill in 1921 and also on the Police 
budget in 1921 and 1922 Government suffered defeats on issues 
which, if not vital, were certainly important. Even during 
these two years, therefore, the Governor in Council had only 
a precarious majority, and not one on which he could always 
rely or such as, for example, a Government in England has. 
During the period of office of Sir William Marris the ix)8ition 
underwent some change; and, whatever the cause, support was 
less readily accorded to measures promoted by the reserved 
side of Government. Since 1923 the Governor in Council has 
frequently found himself in a minority in his own legislature. 
He has, of course, been able to prevent legislation which he 
considered to be of a vitally dangerous character and to over- 
come a failure to obtain supply for reserved departments which 
would have imperilled the administration, but always at the 
risk of being put on his defence and having to justify before 
higher authority his over-riding of the view taken by his 
legislature. The result has been that the legislature, in spite 
of its inexperience, its susceptibility to sentiment and its racial 
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l)ias, lia^ a})Ie to influeJice, and sornetinjes seriously to 

:iflWf the ^jflrniiiistration of the reserved departments. This 
• ^ fine to two [Mincipal reasons: — 

(li Tlie (io\cTiioi in C’ouncil has to get money for the 
lescMved fiepartrnents. He can in the long run obtain it by 
.(Mtih'auon under section 7-2(*2) (a) of the Government of 
India Act. Hut no constitutional government can endure 
by the continual use of oniergency powers, and it follows that 
to avoid tlie use of these ultimate powers the Governor in 
(‘omicil has to give way on points of lesser importance in order 
to ^ain liis way in essential matters. Money has been 
sfarce, and in the division of sucli resources as have bee‘n 
available tlie i*eserved departments liave fared worse than tlte 
transferred, with the result that the expansion w'hicli might 
norrnallv have been expected has not been realized. Particu- 
lar instances in winch progress has been hindered will he gi\en 
in tlie acc^oiints of the working of the departments concerned. 

(2) The legislatuie is able to bring pressure to liear on 
ministcMs and tluueiore to influence the (‘ouisc of tlu* offici il 
side of the (lOvcM’inncnt. The strength of the position of a 
minister supported by the legislature has already been re- 
lenvd to and need not be reiterated. It is only necessary tc 
say that the larger tlie amount of tlie support on which 
mmisters can rely in the legislature the weaker may be the 
position of tlie Governor in C’oiincil in relation to the legisla- 
ture. The reason for this is not far to seek. The ministers 
know tliat their attitude to reserved subjects may influence th<> 
votes of members of the legislature on transferred subjects and 
may thus result in their loss of office. They are, therefore, 
careful 1o disscKuate themselves openly from any policy of the 
Governor in Council approval of which is likely to involve 
them in difficulties with the legislature. The solidarity of the 
Government is thus threatened by any measures on the 
reserved side wliich is likely to raise determined opposition in 
the legislature, and to preserve the Government the Governor 
in Council is forced to go to the utmost limit of concession. 

A Meet further weakness of the Governor in Council calb 

btlM for mention. Buildings for reserved departments are included 

®«w***®“ in the Public Works budget. Public Works is a transferred 

subject. If the legislature refuses supply, the Governor in 
C’ouncil has no remedy, since it is only in cases of emergency 
that the Governor is authorized to certify expenditure for 
transferred departments and even then he can certify only such 
expenditure as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity 
of the province or for the carrying on of the department. An 
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obvious remedy would be to include such buildings in the 
budget of the appropriate reserved department. The Auditor- 
General has, however, ruled that these projects cannot be 
included in the budget of the reserved department to whicJi 
they belong, because such inclusion would amount to makiiig 
the minister the mere agent to the member in charge of the 
reserved department. When the demand for “Public Works 
and other outlay not charged to revenue” wasuput to the vote 
on March 30, 1927, a member of the legislature challenged 
a division in the hope, it is understood, of being able to hold u[) 
the building programme of the Police department. He was 
unsuccessful. Had he succeeded, the position would have been 
that the legislature had refused supply for the urgent require- 
ments of a reserved department and that the Governor was 
unable to overrule the legislature, contrary to the intention 
of the ccmstitution , even though he might consider the expen- 
diture essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
department. 

31. Another feature of the relationship between the exe- 
cutive and the legislature deserves mention. It is that neither ^ 
part of the Government is altogether a free agent and the 
control of higher authority is apt to cause embarrassment. 

The exercise of this control will be dealt with separately later, 
on, but it is relevant in the present connection to point out how 
embarrassing it can be. The supervision which the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State at first attempted 
and then abandoned in the case of the very difficult Oudh Rent 
Bill was a source of great embarrassment to Sir Harcourt 
Butler’s Government in 1921. On the transferred side there 
was the Allahabad University Bill in regard to which the 
Government of India tried to force upon this Government pro- 
visions which neither the minister nor the legislature would 
have accepted. There was also the preparation of material 
for subrnsision to the Indian Statutory Commission. Under 
Devolution Buie 5 the ministers are bound to supply such in- 
formation regarding transferred subjects as the Government 
^ India may require and in such form as they may direct 
The Government of India asked for the preparation of materiai 
m a certain form. The legislative council resolved to boycott 
the Commission, and the ministers by not voting against the 
boycott clearly indicated their agreement with the council and 
also apparently their intentkm to disr^ard the requisition of 
the Goyernm^t of India. They m;;|)^iied, however, at a 
later date with reference to a question in the oouiioil that they 
were prepared to submit the required infcmiatioii to the Gov. 
emment of. India but not to the Cammimm- Again, fiie fact 
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that the ministerB have iK>t complete control over the all-India 
services administering transferred departments has on more 
than one occasion placed them in a position of difficulty with 
the legislative council. 


The 

Minliters 
and the 
legldatnre. 


32. l>uring the period of office of the lirst two ministers 
the ministerial party, that is to say, those members of the 
council whose political views were most nearly in accord with 
those of the ministers, were in a minority and in fact virtually 
formed the opposition. The next two ministers, being land- 
holders, were in a stronger position and could rely on th^ sup- 
port of a majority. In the second council the landh<^lders 
wore not so strong, but the ministers were still ordinarily able 
to rely on the support of the council. In the present cotincil 
the position is rather peculiar. A considerable number of the 
landholders have allied themselves with the nationalist party 
and there is no body of members which can in any sense be 
called a ministerial party. The Hindu ministers rely for 
theii' support on the nationalist party and some landholders, 
and the Muslim minister looks to his co-religionist and some 
Hindu landholders. The absence of clearly-defined political 
parties with definite political programmes of a constructive 


nature and a developed system of party discipline tends to 
weaken the position of the ministers, who, instead of leading, 
have on controversial matters been more than apt to take their 
cue from their supporters and in consequence to be extremely 
sensitive to criticism. No minister has had any real difficulty 
in getting his budget through the council. In the first ccxuncil 
the demands for the transferred subjects were geneitally 
passed without a division. In the later councils things have 
not been quite so easy. On several occasions ministers were 
defeated on votes for reduction of grants, but in no case was 
the vote regarded as one of no confidence. The nature of 
these cases is of interest. One concerned a road largely used 
for military purposes, another concerned an allowance for 
<ertain officers of an all-India service, a third concerned a 
bungalow for a European officer, a fourth was passed more as 
a censure on the Finance department for the manner in which 
T ^ ^ presented than as a censure on the minister. 

In 1923 two motions for reduction of the ministers’ salaries 
were moved, but neither was intended to be r^arded as a 
matter of confidence. A similar motion was moved in 1927 
as a ceMure not on the ministers but on tiie GovOTaor in 
Council for his report to the Government of India in 1924 on 
reforaied system of Govemmetit. Ministers 
disinclined to oppose resolution^ which 
were hkely to command support in the council, or to take a 
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Btrong line which would be likely to evoke serious criticism ui 
the council. There have, however, been exceptions, the most 
notable of which was, perhaps, Mr. Chintamard’s opposition 
on February 27, 1923, to a resolution recommending the 
establishment of a university at Agra. On that occasion he 
afid his colleague were only supported by 9 and opposed by 31 
non-official members, and, in spite of the support of some 
official members, were defeated in the division lobby. The 
ministers have thus invariably had to treat the council with 
much respect and to avoid taking any line which w'ould involve 
them in difficulties with it. The council on its part has 
shown no real desire to increase the ministers’ difficulties and 
has, on the whole, been very tolerant. There has been no 
desire on the part the council as a whole to deprive minis- 
ters of office. 

33. The attitude of ministers to reserved subjects has 
already been seen to bo a possible source of weakness to the 
Governor in Council in his relations with the legislature. It is 
also a source of weakness to the ministers themselves, and the 
stronger their support in the legislature the more embari as- 
king their position is liable to become. If the legislature is 
not satisfied with the attitude of the ministers it is in a posi- 
tion to make things extremely uncomfortable for them. This 
results in a serious inherent defect of the dy archie system, 
namely, the weakening of the Governor in Council by the 
pressure of the legislature on the ministers and the weaken- 
ing of the ministers vis-d-vis the legislature by reason of their 
connection with the Governor in Council. 

34. The council can at present exercise its control over 
ministers in the following ways : — 

(i) By refusing supplies; 

(ii) by reducing their salaries; 

(ill) by motions of no-confidence; 

(iv) by motions questioning a minister's policy in a 
particular matter; 

(v) by motions of adjournment; and 

(vi) by resolutions. 

The first two methods can be used only at a particular 
time, viz., when the council is engaged in the apjHrofniatioQ 
of supply. The Reforms Enquiry Committee considered that 
the council should at other times also be in a position to oxer* 
cise over a minister more direct ccmtrol than the two last 
methods permitted and on their recommendatidn provision 
was made in the legislative council rules for motiom of no- 
confidence and motions questioning a minister’s policy in a 
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particular matter. If the council passed a motion of no-con- 
tiderice a minister would be forced to resign. The effect of 
a motion questioning his policy in a particular matter would, 
however, depend on the importance which the minister at- 
taclied to the matter and his policy in regai*d to it. The same 
committee made certain recommendations whicli would have 
had the effect of circumscribing the council’ s power over a 
minister’s salary and would have prevented a council from 
refusing to vole any salary, but thegfe involved a change in, sec- 
tion 5d of the Government of India Act and effect has not 
so tar been given to them. Since J9‘21 there has only keen 
one motion of no-confidence on January 29, 1924. The mem- 
ber in whose name it stood absented liimself on the date fiiKed 
for its discussion and tlie motion was regarded as withdrawn. 
Reference has already been made to the occasion on which 
Mr. Chintarnani found himself defeated on a resolution. After 
the division he explained that he did not pro|)ose to treat the 
\ote as one-of no confidence as the council would very soon have 
an opportunity of showing lack o** confidence on the vole for 
his salary; an opportunity which, it may be added, was not 
made use of. There have been no motions questioning a 
minister’s policy in a particular matter. Motions for the 
reduction of salary and the refusal of supply have already been 
referred to. 


Relations 
between 
members of 
Government 
and heads 
of depart- 
ments. 


d5. In considering the relations between members of 
Government and heads of departments it is difficult to separate 
the jiersonal aspect ot the matter from tlie strictly constitu- 
tional. It IS, however, undoubtedly a result of the constitution 
that ministers are more inclined to interfere in the legitimate 
sphere of the heads of departments than members of executive 
council. Ministers are naturally more sensitive to criticism 
in the legislature than members of the executive council. The 
legislature has shown itself to be more interested in the petty 
details of administration than with broad question of policy. 
The result has been a tendency on the part of ministers to pass 
on the jiressure of members of the legislature to the heads of 
departments and thereby to trespass beyond their own legiti- 
mate sphere. The extent to which this tendency has gone has 
depended very largely on the personalities of the individuals 
concerned. A strong minister may possibly resist pressure 
more than a weak one, but when he passes it on is likely to 
encr^ch more deeply into departmental territory. A strong 

teen ^ powers Zve 

teen deleffated to the head of a department he should be left 
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free to exercise tliem, but in present circumstances it requires 
a strong minister to allow this. A difficulty that has less ccm- 
stitutioiml basis is the increase in the time required for tlie 
disposal of cases. A strong capable minister has been found to 
dispose ot business with considerable exjiedition; but, on the 
other hand, a weak iiiinister, e\tx looking for external guidance 
in matters of executive detail and Jiiniself lacking in adminis- 
trative experience, is apt to be a soie trial to a keen and effi- 
cient departmental head. Aceessibility on the part of ministers 
would often facilitate the disposal of cases, but exiierienee lias 
shown that few ministers luive regular office hours that it is noi 
the piaclice for them to have regular interviews w itli the heads 
of departments and that it sometimes requires gieat patience 
on the part of these officers hefoie the^ su<r(‘ed in sf’cing their 
minister. This, liowever, again is a question of porsonalny 
rather than a result of the present form of constitution. When 
it IS remembered that ministers ai*e Imlian.s resjionsible to an 
Indian legislature and in most cases lacking in previous ad- 
ministrative experience, and that heads of depailmcnts m all 
eases are experienced permanent officials, and in many easels 
J'hiropeans, the smoothness of the relations that have existed 
between ministers and then* ilepart mental heads in this pro- 
vince is rciiuirkahle and is a li»stiinony to a great amount of 
good-wiil on botli sides. 

d6. The secretaries are sciTetanes to the local Govern- 
iiient and they stand in the same relation to members of tht‘ 
executive council as tl\ey do to iiiinisterH. Most secretiU'ies 
and deputy seerctaiies deal eithe* enliredy with reserved or 
entirely with transferred depaitmenis Init one secretary and 
one de})uty secretary deal partl\ with tninsferred and partly 
witli reseived dcpaiirnents. Secretaries dealing with trans- 
ferred departments have exactly ilie same powers and duties 
under the rules of exeiiitive business as those dealing with 
reserved departments. Idiese powers and duties, put quite 
briefly, arc to disjiose of cases of minor importance and subinit 
a weekly list of <ases so disjKised of to the member or minister, 
to submit to the Governor a weekly list of cases disposed of 
by the member or minister, to be responsible generally that 
the correct prcKediire is observed in every case, and to bring 
to the notice of the Governor any case which the secretary 
considers to be of special importance. The rules include a 
provision that when a secretary brings a case of special import- 
ance to the Governor’s notice, he shall inform the member or 
minister concerned. The Befomis Eiiquiiy Committee pro- 
posed that the inles should provide that the secrotai^ rfiould 
inform his minister of every case in which be differs in opinion 
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from him aiid of all othei important cases which he proposes to 
refer to the Governor. The Governor in Council of this prov- 
ince did not agree with the proposal. He regarded it as un- 
necessary, becauBc the minister does, in fact, always know 
of such cases either from the secretary or from the Governor, 
and as undesirable since it seemed to suggest a lack of confid- 
once in the good faith of secretaries. The ministers in office 
at the time supported the proposjil not because they themselves 
I'olt it to be necessary, but b^ause they understood thaft a 
former minister had had some complain, in this connection 
and that other ministers might be less fortunate than they 
themselves. The rule in this province contains no referehce 
to disagreements, hut the Governor in Council is inclined 'to 
tf»o view that it siifhciently meets the case, and he wou\n 
prefer not to make any rule which would differentiate betweeh 
the relation of a secretary to a minister and his relation to a 
member. Secretaries are in jiractice quite open about their 
differences of opinion with ministers and do not go to the 
<'30\oriior benind n minister’s back. On tlie otlier hand tliere 
is no constitutional gioiind for the view that the Governor 
should be less well informed of what is going on in the trans- 
ferred departments than in the reserved, a view whicii seems 
to be at the root of some criticism of the existing position. 
The Governor .should obviously be equally well-informed on 
both sides: his powers of interference are definitely Kss on 
the transferred side, but it is for him, and for no one else, to 
decide whether he will exercise them or not. 

Astoal ;]7. Kolations between ministers and secretaries in tins 

«zperleiio6. province have, on the whole, been good. Differences of opinion 
liave arisen, but these were inevitable and they have generally 
been dealt with in a spirit of frankness and good-will on both 
sides. Ministers have on more than one occasion borne 
testimony to their indebtedness to the s(cretanes; while the 
secrelariep, on their part, have not been slow to recognize tlie 
difficulties of the ministers’ positiori and have done their be£i 
to make things smooth for them. During the period of office 
of the first ministers there was a certain amount of tension, 
but there were special reasons for that. The position was 
new to both parties. There was suspicion on both sides, and 
this created an atmosphere unfavourable to smooth working. 
One minister was unwilling to give the secretaries in his 
departments the same freedom in the disposal of cases as 
other secretaries enjoyed. The same minister’s tendency to 
interest himself in the work of departments for whicii he had 
no responsibility was a further source of friction. Tf 
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oieceefiary in rendenng an acoaunt of the working of Govern- 
ment to refer to these early dif&cnlties. They have now 
•disappeared, but they remain a good illustration of the need 
for a spirit of reasonableness and good-vrill in the working 
of dyarchy. Even with the existence of such a spirit diffi- 
culties remain. So long as ministers cannot rely absolutely 
on the support of a majority in the legislature, and, so long 
as the legislature continues to show an inclination to inter- 
fere in executive details, ministers will not unnaturally 
be, to a considerable extent, influenced by what they think 
will be iiie attitude of the legislature to a particular case ins- 
tead of deciding it purely on its merits, which is naturally 
repugnant to the ].)ennauent officials in charge of departments. 

Again, no secretaiy likes to see tiie w’ork of his department 
falling into arrears and there can be no question that the 
ministers, again, perhaps, not unnaturally, for they lack ex- 
periejice, are often slow in the disposal of business. In spite, 
however, of these occasions for friction, which are mentioned 
in no spirit of criticism but merely to illustrate the difficulties 
which even in the most favourable circumstances are apt to 
arise in the relations of ministers and secretaries, these rela- 
tions have, as has been said above, generally been friendly 
and good. 

38. The irrigation secretariat has remained unchanged. 
Immediately prior to the reforms there were four secretaries *^®®*®*****f- 
(including the chief secretary) and four under secretaries in 
the civil secretariat. In 1921 this staff was largely increased 
on a temporary basis by the addition of two secretaries, three 
deputy secretaries, and eight assistant secretaries, though at 
the same time the number of under secretaries was reduced 
from four to two and three registrarship were abolished 

After two yeai’s* experience of the new system further 
•changes were made which were, to a considerable extent, 
influenced by the need for economy. The number of secre- 
taris remained virtually the same, though there was an ap- 
parent reduction of one post which was due to the legal re- 
merabancer being separated from the secretariat of which he 
had been made a part for the first time in 1921. One under 
secretary and seven assistant secretaries were brought under 
reduction and two deputy secretaries were added, one being 
the director of public instruction who became an cx-officio 
secretary in the Education department. In 
1924 the deputy inspector-general, C. I. D., was made an 
^x~ 0 fficio deputy secaretary in the Police deparfrnent in order 
^to bring him into closer touch vWth the secretariat. In 1926 
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a second deputy secretary was added to the Finance depart- 
ment, and in 1920 owinp to the separation of audit fromr 
acicounts and to the finance secretary becoming chief account- 
ing officer, two officers of the Indian Audit and Accounts 
department became paii; of the staff of the Finance depart- 
ment as the deputy chief accounting officer and chief pay and 
fu'c^ouiils officer, and were made ex-offi&io deputy secretaries. 
In 1927 the secretarial duties of the Chief Engineej', Buildings 
and Iioads branch, were transferred to the civjl secretariat, 
and this necessitated further re-organization which resuUed 
in the substitution of a secretary for a deputy secretary iipd 
the addition of one <'issistant secretary. The staff, therefoi^e. 
now consists of six secretaries (including the chief secretary), 
eight deputy secretaries (four of whom are ex-officio), or\e 
under secretary and two assistant secretaries. These changeb 
are shown in tabular form below. If the director of public 
instruction and the deputy inspector-general, C. I. D.. are left 
out of account, as they should be since they existed before 
1921, although not tiien part of the secretariat, the real 
comparison is between four secretaries, four under secretaries 
and three registrars in 1920 and six secretaries, six deputy 
secretaries , one under secretary and two assistant secretaries in 
1928. There has, therefore, been an addition of two secreta- 
ries, six deputy secretaries and two assistant secretaries 
against a reduction of three under secretaries and three- 
registrars. Again, however, it must be remembered 
thf*t tw^) of these deputy secretaries are ex-officio in the 
Finance department and ju*e only doing work which has been 
transferred from the centx’al to the provincial Government. It 
should also be added that against one of the secretaryships 
added to the secretariat there was a corresponding reduction- 
of a secretaryship to the Board of Revenue. The increase in 
staff, though considerable has not been out of proportion to 
the increase of work due to the Reforms. There is invariably 
very heavy pressure of work some time before and during 
sessions of the legislature, there has been an inevitable tenden- 
cy to centralize administration owing to Government’s liability 
to criticism in the legislature and its desire to be prepared to 
meet sueffi criticism; while the preparation of a difficult case- 
for the non-official member of &e executive council or a 
nanister occupies more time than the preparation of the same^ 
case for consideration by an experx^ced official would* occupy.. 
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;39, The chan^ert in tlie scope of the Finance depart- 
ment’s activities are of great importance from the constitu- 
tional point of view. They have brought practice more into 
accord with the Devolution liules 06 to 45. The charge of the 
loan account, and all matters relating to the service of Joans 
the responsibility for seeing that other departments maintaip 
suitable accounts, the preparation of an estimate tui 
the total receipts and disbursements in each year, the du/ty 
of advising departments responsible for the collection of reve- 
nue regarding the progress of collections, have now all oeeii 
transferred from the Accountant-General to the Finance 
department. 

40. Under Devolution Rule 36, as originally drafted, a 
joint secretary in the Finance department was to be appointed 
if the ministers so desired. This rule was the outcome of a 
suggestion by the Government of India in their first reforms 
'despatch, dated March 5. 1919, that a second or joint secretary 
should be appointed in the Finance department to act' as the 
financial adviser of ministers in all transfened subjects, to be 
wholly at their disposal to help them in the financial side of 
their work and to prepare their proposals for presentation to 
the Finance depaz tment and see that their cases were properly 
represented there. In January, 1921, the ministers intimated 
that they had no desire for such an appointment to be made 
It would appear from Mr. Chintamani’s evidence before ,ibe 
Reforms Enquiry Committee that the feeling dt i»u6 miniscfers 
was that since the joint secretary would be the sunordinate of 
toe Finance Member, and the Finance Member is a pan; of the 
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(ioveniar in Council, Ihe joint secretary would be unlikely to* 
be of any real use to tlie ininisters, and on the other hand 
would not improbably be a cause of friction between them and 
the Finance department. In January, 19*2*2, the appointment 
of a joint secretary was again raised and again dropped. On 
that occasion the Finance department opposed the appoint* 
inent, using the very same arguments as had inflnenc^ed the 
ministers the previous year. Since then the question of making 
Kiiih an appointment has not arisen, in spite of the fact that 
ill 1926 Devolution i\nh‘ J»6 was amended so as to make clear 
wliat the real duties of the officer were intended to be and at\ 
tiie same time the designation of tiie officer was changed from' 
that of joint secretai*} to that of financial adviser. \ 


41. A question which has been frequently raised in the \ 
hgislative council since 1921 is that of the number of Indians 
holding secretariat posts. Time and again in separate resolu- 
tions and in hndget debates lias Government been pressed to 
increase tlie number and in reply 8ir Ham O’Donnell fre- 
quently urged that the demand was not that the most suitable 
officers should be chosen, but that there should be a racial 
discrimination in favour of Indians. Prior to 1921 it was 
exceptional to find an Indian in a secretariat post though from 
1018 there had been one Indian secretary. Since 1921 one 
post of secretary lias been continuously filled by an Indian, and 
since July, 1927, an Indian has also hold the post of chief 
secretary. One post of de]>uty secretai^ has been held by an 
Indian since 192.’h while ll.e under secretary has been aa 
Indian continuously sin(*e 1921. These two latter posts are 
now ordinarily filled from the ranks of the U. P. Civil Service 
(Executive Branch), which is predominantly Indian. The diffi- 
culty in satisfying Indian aspirations, which are that at least 
half the i^osts of secrelan* and deputy secretary should be held* 
by Indians, is, in so far as these posts are filled from the cadre 
of ihe I. (\ S., that tlie number of Indians of the requisite 
seniority is, proportionately to the number of Europeans, very 
small. If the seniority of a secretary be taken as not less than 
12 years (that is, four years juni<u* to the most junior of the 
pi*ewnt eecretaries) and not more tlian twenty-six years (the- 
seniority of the most senior of the present secretaries), there 
are at present serving in the province (or on leave) seventy-five 
officers of the required seniority of whom ten are Indians,, 
while of the six I. C. 8. secretaries two are Indians. That 
is to say, that while the percentage of Indian officers of the^ 
proper seniority is less than foiirieen the percentage actually 
lidding secretar^^ships is over thirty-three. The position i» 
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likely to change rapidly. There aie sixty otViceis with less tluui 
twelve years’ service, of whom five are on foreign service and 
not likely to return to the province; while of the remaining 
fifty-five, twenty-eight are Indians and twenty-seven are Euro- 
peans. The contention of the Government has been that 
officers w'ho are members of the same sei'vice must be given 
equal treatment, and tliat the large proportion of Europeans in 
secretariat posts reserved foi* members of the 1. C. S., was 
eiuirely due to the composition of the service and would dis- 
:i[)pear as soon as the effects of the present system of recruit- 
ment began to affect the com|x>sition of the Ingher ranks of 
tile service. 

4‘2. Apart from the question of liidianization the legisla- 
tive council’s interest in tiie secretariat has been directed 
chiefly to the post of chief secretary and to the appointment 
department. The reason for this interest is a feeling that the 
appointment department under the Finance Member dealt 
with matters which should be dealt with by the Home Mem- 
ber or should be left to ministers. There were a police depart- 
ment, a judicial department, and also an appointment depart- 
ment in the secretariat long before 1921; but the appointment 
department, and not the police department, had always dealt 
with inatters connected with the personnel of the Indian Police 
Service, and the appointment department had always dealt 
with the appointment of superior judicial officers. This 
pi'actice was continued after 1921, although the police and 
judicial departments were under the Horae Member and the 
appointment department under the Finance Member, and as 
the Home Member w^as an Indian there was a suspicion that 
the police and judicial appointments had been purposely kept 
Irom bis control. Tlie matter has since been adjusted so as 
to allay tliis suspicion. The apfxiintinent department was 
also uiq) 0 [»ular because in the early days of the new system 
of Government the Governor had called upon it as the depart- 
ment which deals with service questions of a general character 
to advise on some cases which concerned officers of all-Tndiji 
services who were serving under ministers. The chief 
secretary shared in the suspicion and unpopularity attaching to 
his department. There have l)een in recent years several 
motions for the reduction of the secretariat budget to register 
the disapproval of the council to the retention of the post of 
TO appointment department. On Marcli 

10, 1^3, a motion aimed directly at an allowance drawn by 
the chief secretary and indirectly at the retention of the post 
of chief secretary was negatived by 24 votes to 20. On March 
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1‘2, 1927, however the council by 50 votes to 43 caiTied a 
motion for the omission of the sum of Ks. 33,000, which was 
estimated to be the cost of the appointment department, in 
entire disregard of the fact that, even if the department were 
abolished, the work at present done by it could not possibly be 
done by other departments without increase of staff. The 
Governor restored the whole amount of Rs. 33,000 under sec- 
tion 72D(2)(a) of the Government of India Act. On the same 
day the council by means of a token cut of Its. 10 registered its 
opinion by a majority of 57 votes to 29 ^at the post of <jhief 
secretary should be abolished and that n^ore Indians should be 
appointed to secretariat posts. The inclusion of further 
Indianization in the motion made it difiBcult for non-offk:ial 
members to opix)se it and undoubtedly was the real cause of 
the motion being carried 

Thfltliiaiiea 43. The functions of the finance department under tlie 

dapaitmoit. reformed system of Governmenl were fully described in para- 
graphs 74 and 75 of the Government of India’s first Reforms 
despatch, dated March 5, 1919. These paragraphs are import- 
ant and are reproduced in Appendix I. They state in plain 
language the principles which are implicit in the devolution 
rules. They make clear that tlie intention was that though 
the finance department must be consulted in all matters which 
affect either the finances of the province or the rules which 
govern financial matters it should not have any jjower of 
vetoing an administrative proposal. A member or ji minister 
can, under the devolution rules, refuse to accept the advice of 
the department, and can take action in spite of its refusal to 
concur in that action. In such a case, however, the finance 
department is authorized under Devolution Rule 44 to insist 
that its views be laid before the Governor for the orders of the 
local Government. That is the constitutional position, and it 
is important that it should he clearly stated since one of the 
principal difficulties which the finance department complain 
that they have had to face is a wide departure of practice from 
prmciple. 

44. So wide is the WM-ding of the devolution rules that it 
» necessary for an administrative department to consult the 
finanoe department on practically every proposal which involves 
expenditure, whether present or prospective. If it is not 
ni^sary to obtain the concurrence to the expenditure itself, 
then it is generally necessary to inquire whether the proposnl 
w finwcially regular. There is no doubt that administrative 
departments resent this need for constant reference to the 
nnuioe department, even if they now recognize that such con- 
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«itltation is, under the present financial system, ultimately lor 
their own benefit since it saves them from trouble of one kind 
or another with audit. Their objection is not so much that the 
finance department is unreasonable in its attitude to their pro- 
posals or interferes in questions of policy as that they are con- 
stantly being told that their proposals transgress one or other 
of the multitude of financial rules, and instead of being grate- 
ful to the finance department for keeping them out of trouble 
with audit, wliich is responsible for tliese rules, they confuse 
the former with the latter and visit their resentment as much 
on the one as on the other. Administrative departments have 
shown a distinct tendency to forget the real function of the 
finance department, viz., to advise. No administrative depart- 
ment need accept its advice; and, if it refuses to do so, the 
finance department has no further power than that described in 
Devolution Rule 44, namely, of insisting that its advice shall 
be considered by the Government. The administrative 
departments have, ho^vever, assumed that an objection made 
by the finance department is final and have thus conferred 
on the department a power of veto which was deliberately 
withheld from it. No case has been brought to light in which 
the finance department has found it necessary to take action 
under Devolution Rule 44. The reason for this attitude of 
deference on the pail of administrative departments is possibly 
to be found in the facts that finance has become much more 
complex since the reforms, the ofiBcers of the finance depart- 
ment have changed much leas than officers of other depart- 
ments and have thus come to be regarded much more as 
experts, and there is in consequence a general feeling that the 
chances of the Government overruling them on any financial 
matter are in fact remote. Wliatever the reason, there is no 
denying the fact that administrative departments are apt to 
regard finance as a super-department. This is bad for both 
and a truer realization of the real position of the finance depart- 
ment would not only improve the relations between the depart- 
ments, but would also act as an incentive to accurate work on 
the part of all departments. 

45. Finance is a reserved subject under a member of the 
executive council. The member has charged not only of this 
department but also of important spending depi^ments, 
namely, General Administration, Land Bevenue and Irriga- 
tion besides some minor departments. Such an arrangement 
is obvmusly open to entdeism both on constitutkmid on 
"administrative grounds. Can a member in cHiurge of a 
reserved department, it may be asked, deal with the twn.s. 
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fened departuieiits in an absolutely impartial and unpre* 
judiced way? Further, ia the member in charge of finance 
not likely to favour the spending departments under his ini^ 
mediate control at the expense of those under his colleague in 
the executive council; or, again, can one man deni with a case 
jltogether -.atisfactorily from both the administrative and 
financial points of view? The ideal arrangeiiient would, no 
doubt, be foi* the Finance department to be neither reserved 
nor transloned, if such a position were possible, and for the 
Finance iMoiiiber to be in charge of no other departments, or 
at least of no important spending departments. The 'Reforms 
Inquiry (‘ommittcc rccommcn'ied that the Finance Membei|r 
should not hold charge ol any large spending department! 
I'his Government considered that recommendation, but decid-^ 
oil that it was quite impossible to give effect to it so long as\ 
there are only two members of the executive council. A 
glance at Ibe distribution of work in paragraph 15 above will 
show that this decision was inevitable. The recommendation 
conld, therefore, only be carried out by the creation of a new 
post which in the opinion of this Government would be au 
unjustifiable extravagance. The fact is that the present 
arrangement, however objectionable in the llieory, has in 
practice worked satisfactorily. A reference to tlie figures 
given in appendix II clearly prove that the transferred 
N ibjeciN have been very generously, treated in t1u‘ matter of 
hiuince and that the subjects under the Home A1 ember have 
not siiffeivd as compared with those under tlie Finance 
alernhcr. 
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40. In its relations wdtli the Home Member and with 
the Fmance Member as member in charge of departments, 
other than that of finance the dei)artment has experienced no 
difticnltv. Its relations with the ministers liave varied to- 
M>me extent with tlie personality of the different ministers. 
I'lid also with the fiiianciiil position of the time. At the our- 
tliere was no difficulty, but in the second year of their 
uihee iJ*lations with tlie first ministers became somewhat 
strained I ins seems lo liave been dii^ in part to the strained 
latuic f)l the relations generally existing in that year between 
llie two sides of the Govennnent and in part to ‘the fact that 

luent to “ questioned the right cf the depai t- 

^ ^eP“rtn.ents were 
hi! rr Bchemes ii.vi)lving new 

T^t money ayailable for then). 

interference in the admini8trafiv& 
P «. as It had the effect of dissuading defiartmentnl officera 
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from preparing new scUciues though obviously a mmister 
might have been willing to spare money allotted to another 
purpose to such a new scheme. In more recent times there 
has been a tendency on the part of some ministers, like the 
departments under them, to luagnif}* the position of the 
Finance department and occasionally to try to persuade it tc> 
modify its attitude on administrative grounds instead of 
forcing it to take action under Devolution J\ule 44. On the 
other hand, there has been, on at least one occasion, some 
complaint against the department for dealing direct with tiie 
head of a department in regard to the rcappropriation of a 
<.*ousiderable sum inste-’d of taking action through the minis- 
ter. Outwardly relations have been friendly, but the depart- 
ment has at times been conscious that ministers resented its 
apparent dominance. 

47. The relations of the department with the Govern- 
ineiit as a whole have been complicated by tlie fact that it is wl ttni iob- 
itself a reserved department. This has been a potential source 
of trouble from the very first. Friction first arose as has 
already been described in 1922. In connection with the 
budget of 1928-24 there was considerable disappointment and 
some controversy owing to the fact that at the time no money 
was available for new expenditure in the transferred depart- 
ments. There was, as a matter of fact, no money available 
either for reserved or transferred departments, but the charge 
was made m tlie legislature that the finance department 
desired to starve the transferred departments. This charge 
is made even to the present day, though the minister^ them- 
selves would probably not go further than complain that the 
transferred depailments do not get as much money as they 
really require. It can, however, be hrgiied that the facts 
contradict this view. Year by year the finance department 
has strained every nerve to provide the transferred depart- 
ments with the maximum amount of money available and it 
has consistently cut down the allotments of the reserved 
departments to the minimum consistent with efficiency, and 
even sometimes below that minimum. When the campaign 
of retrenchment began in 1923-24 the pruning was entirely at 
the expense of the reserved departments with the sole excep- 
tion of the Buildings and Beads brancli of the Public Works 
department. The expenditure On the principle reserved and 
transferred departments from 1920-21 to the present year, as 
presented in the budget or in supplementary estimates is 
shown in appendix II. These figures afford the best pw>r 
that the finance department has hot favouted reserved at 
the expense of the transferred departments. The increase In- 
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expenditure since 1920-21 has been over 45 per cent, in the 
principal transferred deparlinents and just under 10 per cent. 
in the principal resrved departments. 

41 The authors of the report on Indian C^onstitutionaJ 
liefonns reco^mized that the district is the administrative unit 
and that Indian administration in the jjast had depended 
mainly on the district oflBcer. In paragrapii 12B of their 
leport they gave an admirable description of that officer’s 
unique position, but they realised that that jxisitioii must 
change as India advanced on the road to self-govemmenf . 
The district officer still letains Jiis dual capacity. He is stiil 
liie head of the revenue organization and he is still chief 
iiiagistrate; and ^\itJi Ins revenue and police subordinates 
scattered throughout the district still has a very poweiful and 
on the whole efficient organization at liis command. Never- 
theless, his position has altered in several respects in recent 
yi'ars, and he has now neither so large a sphere of cx)ntrol nor 
]u\s he quite m much freedom within the sphere that is left 
to Irim. 

49. The mam difterenc? in liis spliere of control is due to 
the development of local self-governing bodies. The with- 
drawal of the municipal boards in this province from tlio 
control of the district officers began some years before 1921, 
but the freedom on the district boards dates from the passage 
of the District Boards Act in November, 1922. Prior 
to that date the district officer had been chairman of the 
district, board and had both directed its policy- and been 
chief exec,uli\e officer, and had in this capacity administered 
directly such matters as rural education, dispensaries, sani- 
tation, communications, veterinary work, pounds, fairs, serais, 
etc. He is no longer chairman of the district board, and he 
has now no effective control over either municipal or district 
hoard activities. Tliis removes from his direction a very 
large branch of district administration, and, what is more 
important, a branch that closely affects the welfare and content- 
ment of the people. It does not, however, mean that the 
activities of these boards no longer occupy his time. On the 
contrary, district officers report that, if anything, they have 
now to give more time to the affairs of these bodies, and that 
their work in municipal and district board matters, if less 
effective, is more onerous than it formerly was. The chairmen 
of the boards are generally anxious to secure the support and 
advice of the district officers, though as one district officer 
Toints out **if such advice involves vigorous action the board 
is a whole will not support the chairman in accepting it.*’ 
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Mo^t of the present generation of district officers have in the 
Oiiilier years of their service themselves been chairmen oi 
local bodies and are, therefcxre, particularly well able to assist 
inexperienced chairmen. But the rising generation of officers 
no longer gain such first-hand knowledge of local administra- 
tion, and when they in their turn reach the rank of distrh t 
officer they will not be able to give the same assistance to the 
chairmen. By that tmio also the chairmen themselves may 
Jiave more experience and less need to lean on the district ofli- 
cer. Sepai*ation of the district officer from locial administration 
IS, thereloie, likely to become more complete. There has un- 
doubtedly been much deterioration in local self-government, 
much jobbery, and much injustice. The district officer is 
constantly being appealed to regarding wrongs which he has 
no !(>ngei the power to remedy. Such appeals do not all come 
tVoni tlio Ignorant cultivator or from the poor shop-keeper. 
One district officer reports as follows : ‘T am l>eing constantly 
lugod by a leading Swarajist politician to use my powers to 

interfere with the discretion of the municipal board. 

Another leading nationalist politician, who is a member of 
the board, after a proposal put forward by him had been 

rejected by the board, approached me to use powers 

which he considered 1 possessed to intervene and compel 
the board to accept ffiis proposals.’' These appeals place 
district officeis in a position of difficulty. The jxisition would 
be impossible both for him and the chairman if the district 
officer was to take up the case of every person who considered 
himself wronged by a board The people must obviously learn 
to hoM their representatives on the boards responsible for their 
actions, and they will only do so by being allowed to feel the 
effects of their maladministration. In the meantime, however, 
they are unwilling tc' believe that the district officer can 
do nothing and when he refuses to interfere, merely think him 
unsympathetic. Up to the present tliis has not appreciably 
affected the position of the district officer in the eyes of the 
people, but it is likely to do so to an increasing extent. If 
the "protector of the poor" can no longer protect them it is 
inevitable that he must be lowered in their eyes and to the 
extent to which he is so lowered, to that extent his power to 
maintain law and order will be weakened. Kven at present 
flic removal of local bodies from the district officei'’s control 
may weaken his power to suppress trouble. It not infre- 
quentiy happens that dissension is fomented in a small town 
or village by some petty official, such as the village school- 
master or a pound-keei>er, When all such officials were under 
the district officer he could very easily stop the trouble before 
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it became serious. That is now less easy. Another possible 
source of embarrassment to the district officer is the exercise 
of the Government’s power to nominate members to local 
bodies which in his opinion tends to be used to meet political 
claims rather than to place the best qualified candidate on the 
board with the result that the recximmendations of the district 
officer are apt to be disregarded. 

50. Within what may be called his own legitimate sphere 
the ix)sition of the district officer has certainly not become 
easier. In the dark days of 1921-22, when the nons-co-opera- 
tioii riiovenient wa.s at its height and the new Governlnent was 
functioning as a unitary one, tlie position of the district officer 
was far from enviable. The tide of anarchy was rising all 
round him, but he was allowed no freedom of actipn, and 
could take no steps to stem it witliout express orders from 
Government. To make matters worse overrun ent orders 
were often the somewhat' indecisive result of a compromise 
between its official and it?8 non-official sides and district 
officers found difficulty in interpreting them. JThe result was 
that district officers did not know where they stood and to 
some extent lost faith in Government. Since 1922 there has 
been no similar complaint though communal tension has given 
rise to many difficult situations. The fact that Government, 
even on the reserved side, is largely dependent on the legis- 
lature must, however, inevitably set up a tendency towards 
centralization and render Government less willing to leav(', 
discretion in the hands of their local officers. On the other 
hand, the burden of responsibility resting on the district 
officer has never been greater than in recent years. 
Severe communal tension has prevailed since 1924. The 
outbreaks due to this cause have been sufficiently numerous, 
but, as one district officer has said, “for every such explosion 
that takes place fifty are rumoured and twenty averted.” 
Every religious festival is a time of anxiety, and the task 
of keeping the peace has been rendered more difficult by the 
reduction of the police force which was made by Government 
in. the years 1922 and 1923. 

51. Another factor that haa not rendjsred the position of 
the district officer easier is the campaign which the politician 
has waged a^inst his authority. This began long before 
1921, but it is only necessary to look at the proceedings of 
the legisjative council to realise the force with which it is 
still carried on. The present leader of the Sfmraj party, 
speaking in the legislative council on March 18, 1925, 
referred to members of the council as coming forward every 
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«day with our resolutions and motions attacking a pat wan, 

^ chaprasi, a deputy collector, a tahsildar, and a district 
magistrate.” There is truth, iL also some picturesque 
exaggeration, in that description of the attitude of members 
of the legislature to constituted authority. Another member 
of the legislature, speaking on August 4, 19‘21, said ever 

since the annexation of the province of Oudh 

the worst enemies of the people have been the local othcers. 

1 am sorry to say that I have the same to say of the present 
Government as well.” Since that is the attitude of a section 
of the members of tiie legislature, it is not surprising that the 
actions of district officers are constantly being made the sub- 
ject of questions and less frequently of resolutions. The 
tendency of a section of the legislature to interfere m exe- 
cutive matters can be clearly traced in the interest which 
it shows in such petty matters as the actions of subordinuit^ 
executive officials, the promotion of clerks in district offices, 
the punishments award^ to sub-inspectors of police, etc. The 
very fact that the grievances, real or imaginary, of suhordi- 
nates can be freely voiced in the legislatun' obviously tends 
to a weakening of discipline and may become a. real source 
of danger. An inexperienced legislature is particularly liable 
to err in this way, but fortunately up to the present this form 
of activity has been confined to a comparatively small section 
of the legislature and has not seriously impaired executive 
authority. 

52. In pre-reform days not only the district officer but all Touring, 
other officers of the district staiff moved freely among the 
people and spent a <oiisiderable part of each cold w’eather 

in camp. The non-ciM)j>eration imwement nuvde camping a 
difficulty in many places, and that combined with the clamour 
of the politicians, and also the need for economy, influenced 
Government to reduce to a material extent Ihe periods t() Ix' 
spent on tour by officers of the district staff other than Ihc 
district officer himself. This undoubtedly affected t.l*e effici- 
ency of the administration. It is largely by the muintenance 
of c^ose }>ersonal touch between the peo^ and official's in the 
districts that the work of administration is carried on witii 
smoothness and efficiency. 

53. To sum up, the district officer is stift the jirincipid 
executive agent of Government, the one mm who cun get 
things done, whether it be the lepressiqii ot an outbreak of 
dlso)^, the encouragement of recruiting, or ©ven> ai^ this is 
pmticufcrly interesting as it rrfers to the transfenx^l side, 

^he initiation of a child welfare movement. He is s^till the 
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principal link between the Government and the people. If 
iiis spJiere of authority lias been largely curtailed, his power 
to niuintain law and order and to collect the revenue seems, for 
the present at any rate, to be little impaired. But the founda- 
tions of his authority have undoubtedlv been weakened, and it 
remains to be seen whether they are still strong enough to 
withsta»^d such an onslaught as they successfully withstoocl 
m sorr '-tfl of the province in 1921-22. 
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PAET IV. 

RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

54. Relations between the provincial Government and Introdno- 
the Government of India can most conveniently be considered 
under three different aspects as either — 

(1) financial, 

(2) administrative, or 

(3) legislative, 

These aspects are not mutually exclusive; for example, 
administrative control can be exercised through legislation 
and also througli financial regulations. But they can be 
distinguished in a general way, and it will make for clearness 
to attempt to keep them apart. 

65. The Government of this province have from a time 
long prior to 1921 been dissatisfied with the finuiicial arrange- 
ments existing between them and the Govennnent of India, 

The pre-reform financial settlements were based on expen- 
diture. They thus had the effect of favoutiing it he more 
developed provinces in which expenditure was high, at the 
expense of those less developed in which expenditure remained 
comparatively low. They almost placed a premium on lavish 
expenditure and a penalty on the pursuance of a sound 
financial policy. This prorvince as compared with the three 
presidencies has always been backward in development and 
in pre-refrom days never obtained a settlement sufficiently 
generous to allow it to make up lost ground. There was great 
hope that the introduction of the Reforms in 1921 would 
signalize a change in the attitude of the Government of India 
and would place this province in such a position that it 
could make substntial advance. These hc^es have not been 
realised. On the contrary the settlement made in 1920, 
which has come to be known as the Meston Settlement, 
imposed so heavy a burden on the province that it has only 
now begun to recover from the struggle of the past seven 
years. Since 1921 it has paid to the Government of India a 
total sum of nearly thirteen crores, while its own accounts 
have year by year closed with a deficit. The financial history 
of these years is told in another place. Here it is the basis 
of the financial settlement and its inequity as applied to this 
province that must be considered. 

66. This Government accepted the calculation made bv 
the Committee on Financial Relations of the deficit which 
would have to be made good to the Government of India by 

G 
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contributions from the provinces. They also accepted the 
committee’s proposal that the amount of the initial contri- 
bution to be paid by each province should be based on the 
increased spending power of the province resulting from the 
new system of allocating to the provinces the entire receipts 
under certain heads. But they differed from the committee 
in regard to the method of apportioning that increased 
spending power between the contribution to the Govern- 
ment of India and the province itself, and also in regard 
to the amount of the surplus which would be left to this 
province. These two points of difference really merge into 
one because the committee made no attempt to abortion 
th Government of India deficit between the proviiSes in 
such a way that each province should contribute the\same 
pro]ix)rtion of its gross increased spending power. On the 
contrary they considered each province on its merits and 
apportioned its groes increased spending power to the 
Government of India contribution and to the province in such 
ratio as they considered reasonable having regard to the 
special circumstances of each province, and in such a way 
as to leave every province with a surplus. They frankly 
admitted that this method was inequitable, but in spite of 
that they held that it was, in the circumstances, the best 
method, since it was impossible to disregard the existing, 
commitments and the existing financial position of each 
province. In the case of this province the apportionment 
was two hundred and forty lakhs to contribution and one 
hundred and fifty-seven lakhs to the province. This latter 
sum the committee described “as a windfall so vast that it 
could not be employed profitably for several years.” Had 
this latter sum been actually available for expenditure on 
development there would have been no cause for dissatisfac- 
tion, But the fact was that the surplus existed merely on 
paper. This Government, in a letter written in May, 1920, 
was able to point out that twenty-nine lakhs out of the one 
hundred and fifty-seven would be required for expenditure 
resulting from the Beforms, even without allowing fca: the 
salaries and allowances of members of the executive council, 
ministers, and the president and deputy president of the 
legislative council; and that of the remainder, no less than 
one hundred and twenty-two lakhs were required for the 
revision of the pay of the public services, the subordinate 
establishment and the police. There was fterefore no Embs- 
tantial sum left for new expenditure, with the result that 
either development was certain to be arrested or resort 
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taxation would be necessary. Actually both these results 
followed. Development was arrested and resort to taxation 
was necessary in the years 19*23-*24 and 1924-25, apart al- 
together fro>m an inoiease in irrigation rates in 1923 which 
was calculated to yield an extra twenty-two lakhs. Sir 
Har court Butler anticipated that a system of contribution 
under which taxation in the initial years was inevitable would 
not be willingly accepted by the province, and hia anticipa- 
tions have been realised to the full. .The contribution has 
not only been a strain on the resources tR the province, but has 
al so roused such resentment among mejtnbers of the legislature 
that the council only with great reluctance agreed to some 
slight additional taxation in the years mentioned above, and 
in 1925 showed clearly that it would tolerate no further 
taxation until the contribution was entirely remitted. 

57. This Government regarded the settlement as unfair Unfavonr- 
to the province and unduly favourable to some other provinces, 
particularly Burma /with its enormous mineral and forest 
resources and its entire freedom from famine. The committee 
admitted that this province had ‘ considerable arrears of 
administrative progress ” to overtake, but their apportion- 
ment of the provincial contribution left this Government only 
a very small surplus for development. Furthermore, the 
distribution was based on the figures for a particular datum 
year which in certain respects was very unfavourable to this 
province. Thus in most provinces the revision of pay of 
subordinate establishments had already been made; in this 
province a scheme costing seventy-six lakhs was awaiting 
sanction and had ultimately to be met out of the surplus. 

Again in this province the improved system of income-tax was 
in force before the datum year, so that the income-tax figures 
for that year were high. In other provinces the system was 
not introduced till later and their receipts stood at a relatively 
low figure. The result has been that whereas this province 
has received only a few thousand rupees under Devolution 
Rule 15 as their share of increased income-tax receipts, other 
provinces are believed to have received large sum. 

5R. One of the principles underlying the settlement was siibie«iiMit 
that each Government should pay for services rendered by adjiwt- 
other Governments. The Government of India themselves 
have been very slow to act on this principle as the following 
cases show ; — 

(1^ This Government prior to 1921 received from the 
Government of India an assignment to compensate them for 
loss of revenue from the abolition of the one anna revenue 
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stamp. That assignment had long before 1921 ceased to^- 
represent the true loss to the province. The Committee on- 
Financial delations made no allowance for this, and it was not 
till the year 1924-25 tliat the assignment was adjusted, with a 
gain to this province of 1T7 lakhs per annum which ought to 
have been received from the year 1921-22. 

(2) This province provides police guards for various pur- 

poses to the Government of India. These should have been 
paid for from ^<^21-22, but have in fact only been paid &>r from 
1924-25. , 

(3) A gi .t deal of work is done fcr the Govermieut of 
India in the treasuries of this province into wl\ich a 
considerable part of their revenues are paid, and from which a 
very large number of pensions are paid on behalf of the Army 
department. These transactions are brought to account by 
the provincial staff. The Government of India have refused to 
consider payment for these services on tlie ground that they 
themselves render equally valuable services to the province 
in the matter of currency and resource. This Government 
recognize the force of this argument, but consider tliat the 
balance of benefit rests with the Government of India. In 
any case the matter was one that should have been adjusted 
at the time of the settlement. 

(4) This Government are satisfied that tlie railway police 
the cost of which falls, entirely in the case of State and to a 
very large extent in the case of company lines, on provincial 
revenues are rendering many services to the railways which 
are in no sense police services and for which the railways 
should pay. They have represented the matter to the Govern- 
ment of India, but it still awaits adjustment. 

(5) A case of a different nature is that of the licence fees 
for possession of petroleum and other explosives which should, 
if the Devolution Rules were strictly followed, be credited to 
the Government of India, but are actixally taken by the pro- 
vincial Government. This matter has been left for adiust- 
ment when the settlement is revised. 

These cases show that the settlement which was intended 
to he final lias been undergoing a constant process of adjust- 
ment from which the provinces have on the whole gained - 
Their gains, however, have been unequal and have to some 
extent added to the inequity of the settlement. Thus Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal have gained far more than this province 
^om the adjustment in regard to the one anna stamps, while 
Bombay and the Punjab must have gained much more from 
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*‘he payments for servires connected will) the Indian Slates, 
which have been made from the year ]9*21-*2’2 but were not 
included in the settlement. Had tliese adju^tments been made 
by the Committee on Financiai delations they would have been 
taken into account before tlie distribution of the provincial 
contribution was fixed, with the result that the provincial 
of the contribution would almost certainly have ben different 

59. There are also two further nuitters of considerable Two 
importance in ref^ard to which this (lovernnient feel that the 
(jovernment of India have jirofited ajb the expense of the 
province : — 

(1) The first of these is the payment of interest on pre- 
reform irrigation protective works. The Clovernment of 
India often used the large revenue surplus of pre-reform days 
to finance railway and other large works, whilst protective 
irrif*ation works were generally financed out of the pre-reform 
famine insurance grant, composed mainly of contributions 
from prcyvincial revenues. When Sir Edward Baker was 
Finance Member, the Government of India classed the whole 
of this expenditure as capital outlay, shown in pro forma 
capital accounts, with interest charges, also pro forma debited 
to the railways or the province. When the new constitution 
was under consideration the Government of India converted 
these pro forma accounts and charges into true capital 
accounts and true interest. The result, so far as this prov- 
ince is concerned, is that it is now paying some eight lakhs 
annually as interest on money which was never really bor- 
rowed and which to a large extent was provided from their 
own revenues. Tlie Ijest comment on the extraordinary 
nature of this transaction is that under the new constitution 
such works have been definitely classed as belonging to a type 
that must be met from revenue. This Government has con- 
sistently objected to these charges from the time of their 
imposition. In 1922 the Finance Member of the Government 
of India admitted the strength of the provincial case, but 
refused to take the matter up until the contribution had. been 
entirely remitted. In 1927 this Government nnule further re- 
presentations to the Government of India, who refused to take 
up the matter till the contribution had been finally remitted. 
This has now been done, and this Government arc again addres- 
sing the Government of India. This province has already 
paid well over half a crore of rupees to the Government of 
India as interest charges and should in equity receive a 
refund of the whole amount paid, with interest 
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(’2) The second matter relates to the use of provincial 
deposits. Tliese dei^osits were not brought into the Meston 
settlement. They are of various kinds of which the most 
impoi'tant are — 

(a) sums jxiid into courts by litigants; 

(h) sums received as security from certain Governnient 
scrvauU and from contractors; 

(c) balances of court of wards’ estates; 

((]) balances of various local bodies; and 
(c) provident funds. 

The sum involved is a very" large one. The annual balaioce 
of incomings over caitgoings in this province seldom falls be’^w 
two, and is generady nearly two and half, crores. Thefee 
cle})Osits are entirely in the hands of the Government of India 
who use them in conexion with their ways and means opera^ 
tions and are thus relieved of the necessity of borrowing large 
sums short-term money. But, wutli the possible exception 
ot pi'cA’ident funds, the money clearly does iicvt belong to the 
(lovernment of India, and if used at all, it should be used for 
the benefit of the laovince to whose }>eople it belongs. In 
1022 the Gmwninent of India invited this Government to 
consider the question of taking over their deposits, but they 
later changed their attitude, arguing that the deposits were 
of the nature of banking deposits, forming part of that public 
account of wdiicli the Governor-General in Council is sole 
custodian (Devolution Hide 16> and that consequently lie 
alone had the right to use these deposits. This Government 
were prei>aied to admit the validity of that argument so fur 
as it goes, but in reply it can he argued that since the deposits 
arise out of provincial subjects tliey ought under Devolution 
Rule 14(D (1)1 to be regarded as provincial source^’ of revenue, 
or, if it be held that they are not tnie receipts and conse- 
quently not covered by Devolution Ride 14(1) (b), that they 
should in (‘<jiiit\ be declared a provincial source of revenue 
under Devolution Hide 14(D (//>. More recently tbe Govern- 
ment of India raised the question in another fojin, namely, 
as part of the proposal to make provinces ro'-uonsihle for 
their own ways and means and resource operations. The 
Reforms Knqidry Committee recommended that this projwSal 
should be further examined, but so far a 4 ^ this Government 
are aware no further action has been taken in tlie matter. 
Even, however, if provinces are not made resj^onsible for their 
own ways and means operations, there is no reason why they 
should be deprived of the benefit of money which is so essen- 
tially their own. Tf the Grr^eminent of India require tho' 
mofiev they should pay interest on it to the province. 
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60. A common criticism of the Meston Settlement has Titallon. 
been that the Government of India obtained the receipts from 

those heads of revenue which were capable of considerable 
and rapid expansion, and left to the province the receipts 
from those heads in which expansion was likely to be neither 
lapid nor considerable. There is considerable truth in this 
criticism and it was therefore tlie more necessary that the 
provinces should have been placed in a position to raise addi- 
tional money by taxation. If, however, reference be made to 
the Scheduled Taxes Eules, it will be seen that the powers of 
taxation given to provinces were very circumscribed and of 
little use in a predominantly agricultural province where the 
yield from taxes on betting, advertisements, amusements, or 
luxuries would be insigniftcant. Taxes on non-agricnltural 
land and succession duties would be difficult to impose and diffi- 
cult to collect. There remain only registration fees and stamp 
duties. In connexion with the inqiiiiy made by the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee the position of this Government 
in regard to the imposition of additional taxes was examined in 
1925 and it was estimated that if further .taxation on the 
agricultuial class was avoided the fullest measure of additional 
taxation that could be imposed wou^d yield only about half a 
crore of rupees. Fortunately, however, there is at present a 
prospect of additional receipts under the land revenue head 
owing to a cycle of settlements having recently been started 
and under the irrigation head when the Sarda canals have 
begun to operate. Th proposed revision of the famine in- 
surance fund rules will, within three years, also relieve the 
province of an annual charge of sixteen lakhs. 

61. It was a result of the Eeforms that local governments BorrovUis. 
were given powers to borrow money in the general market. 

These powers were defined in the Local Government (Borrow- 
ing) Eules made under the (3overnment of India Act. The 
experience of this Government has shown these rules to be 
satisfactory. In 1921 this Government raised in the open 
market a development loan of four hundred and twenty lakhs. 

The term for repayment is 1931 to 1941, that is to say, Gov- 
ernment may repay it in any year frcan 1931 to 1940, and 
must repay it in 1941. The loan was issued at a high rate of 
interest and considerable discount and it will be profitable 
to repay it at the earliest possible date. A sinking fund has 
been formed and by 1931 will amount to over one and a 
quarter crores, so that the amount remaining to be borrowed 
for repayment of the loan will be considerably less than the 
amount of the original loan. In 1926-^ the Government ojt 
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India inaugurated the provincial loans fund and since that 
date this Government has financed all its capital expenditure 
by advances taken from that fund. There are obvious ad- 
vantages in a fund of this nature since the centralization of 
loan operations in a single fund necessarily means cheaper 
mone''. 

0*2. Administrative relations are regulated by section 45 
of the Government of India Act and by rules under the. Act. 
Section 45 prescribes that subject to the provisions of the 
Act and rules made thereunder every local Government shall 
obey the orders of the Governor General in Council, \ and 
further that every local Government is under his superir^,ten- 
dence, direction and control in all matters relating to the 
Government of the province. In regard to reserved subjects 
the powers of the Governor General in Council are unlimited. 
In regard to transferred subjects they have been restricted by 
Devolution Rule 49 to the following purposes : — 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects, 

(2) to decide questions arising between provinces, and 

( 3 ) to safeguard the powers of the Government of India 

in regard to the High Commissioner, borrowing, 
and the services. 

In regard to reserved subjects the statutory relationship 
of the provincial Government to the Government of India was 
not altered by the Reforms, though the constitution of the 
provincial Government was fundamentally changed. In regard 
to transferred subjects there was of necessity a radical change 
and ministers responsible to the provincal legislature were 
given a wide measure of freedom. In the case of the reserved 
side the partial subjection of the Government to the provincial 
legislature, and in the case of the transferred side the lack of 
entire freedom from higher control has , as was inevitable 
given rise to difficulties. 

63. On the reserved side the difficulty arises from the 
fact that the Governor in Council is on the one hand respon- 
sible to Parliament through the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State , is bound to obey the orders of these higher 
authorities and is under their superintendence, direction and 
control in all matters, while on the other hand, he can only 
act in Certain matters with the co-operation of a legislature 
which owes responsibility to no higher authority, is jealous 
of its own dignity and resentful of external interference. It 
has been contended that at the outset neither the Secretary 
of State nor the Government of India fully appreciated the 
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delicate position in which the provincial (jovernnient was 
placed. Sir Harcourt Butler^s Government was seriously 
•embarrassed by directions from both these authorities when 
attempting to get the very controversial Oudh Rent Bill 
through a hostile legislature. There was no question of the 
legal right of these authorities to give directions, but this 
Government, as constituted at the time, felt that in that 
particular case the right was exercised in a manner which 
showed a lack of appreciation of the local position and of the 
•effects of the Reforms on this Government’s afl&rmative power 
of legislation. Another instance of a somewhat similar 
kind at a later date was the Government of India’s 
attempt to insist on the introduction within a specified time 
of certain reforms in jail administration, though obedience 
to their orders would have involved this Government 
in heavy expenditure which the legislature would not have 
voted and the Governor of the time would not have certified. 
<3n representations from this Government the Government of 
India ultimately withdrew their time limit for the introduc- 
ton of these reforms. A difiSculty of another kind which was 
felt at the outset but has since disapi^eared affected the 
aervices. Some members of the services had not been 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council and their pay 
was therefore not protected by section 72-D of the Govern- 
ment of India Act from the v^e of the legislature. Even in 
oases where the pay was protected allowances remained 
subject to the vote. These difficulties were removed by 4.hp 
passage of the Government of India (Civil Services) Act ot 
1926. Even now, however, the members of the services are 
liable to indirect attack in the legislature, for example, by 
Tefusal of supply for their subm-dinate staff. It can, however, 
he said that since 1925 the position of the services on the 
reserved side has been substantially secured and the pro* 
Tincial Government has been placed in a position to carry 
out any orders that the Government of India or the Secretary 
•of State might issue. 

64. Devolution Rule 49 has worked as satisfactorily as 
could have been expected and this Government has no general 
•complaint in regard to the manner in which either the 
Government of India or, for that matter, the Secretary of 
State has exercised his powers. The powers of superinten- 
dence, direction and control vested in the Secretary of State 
"by sub-section (2) of section 2 of the Government of India 
Act have, it may here be ex^ained, been restricted by mle 
under section 19-A of the same Act to the purposes dabbed 
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in Devolution liule 49 with two additional purposes wluch 
are not reve.ant in the present connection. While, however,, 
there has been no ground for general criticism, there have 
been instances wliicii deserve mention. In the case of the 
Allahabad University j5ill in 1921 the Government otf India 
tried to force on this Government provisions which neither 
the minister nor the legislature would have accepted. The 
Allahabad University was an old established one and thua 
came within the provincial subject of education. The Gov- 
ernment of India’s action in this case was therefore regarded 
by this Government as then constituted as beyond the BCoj:>e of 
Devolution Ivulo 49. Another instance in whicli a depart-^ 
ment of the Government of India appeared to disregard the 
effects of the Reforms was when the Public Works department 
formulated precepts for the provincial and subordinate 
services regardless of the fact that these were transferred 
matters. Another case in which the Secretary of State was 
involved was that of an officer of an all-India service wlio 
had beer temporarily re -employed by this Government after 
his retirement. On the completion of his re-employment this 
Government refused to grant him a passage to England cn 
the ground that the grant of such a passage was not a condi- 
tion of his re-employment. He later applied to the Secretary 
of State, who sanctioned the payment. The item was votable 
and the legislative council repected the demand when at was 
put before it. These instances occurred in the earlier years 
of the new system and there have been no later instances of 
cases of interference which this Government regarded as un- 
reasonable. The retention of control over the all-India 
services has, however, from the first and down to the present 
time been a cause of difficulty. It will be sufficient here to 
give a few instances of the sort of difficulties that have arisen 
from this division of control : — 

(1) A minister anxious to reduce the number of adminis- 
trative posts filled by members of an all-India service operat- 
ing in the transferred field has founl nis policy hindered by 
the control of the Secretary of State over the all-India 
services. Another minister anxious to increase the provincial 
medical service has found his hands tied by orders of higher- 
authority in regard to the number of posts that must be* 
reserved for officers of the Indian "Medical Service. 

(2) An Indian officer of the Indian Education Service was 
I>TDmoted to the selection grade ip supersession of certain 
^nior officers. One of the officers superseded ap^>ealed to tha* 
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Government of India. As a result of his appeal the Governor 
acting with his Ministers cancelled the previous orders. The 
minister has had to justify his final orders in the case before 
a hostile legislature which by an overwhelming majority signi- 
fied its disai>proval. Not a single non-official voted with the 
minister. 

(Ji) A minister objected to recognizing that permanent 
engineers liad a better claim to divisional charges than tem- 
porary officers. The Government of Irtflia ruled to the con- 
trary and in the end tlie minister acceipted the Government 
of India's ruling, 

(4) A minister promoted to the post of superintending 
engineer an Indian officer who had been repeatedly super- 
seded by an officer junior to him. The officer superseded 
applied for ])roi>ortionate pension and also appealed to the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of State, after making 
certain inleirnediate proposals, ultimately decided that the local 
Government had not exercised their discretion in a manner 
which would justify him in overruling them. The officer su- 
f)orse<led retired from the service. 

There apf)ears to bt?. no way out of such difficulties so long 
as the cxistuig (oimtitutional position is maintained. It is 
clearly im[)ossible for the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India to surrender their control without which the 
position of rnoinhers of the all-India' services operating in the 
transferred field would be extremely precarious. Difficnlties 
are, however, likely to be less acute in the future tJian they 
have been in the y)ast. All piirties have by now' become 
accustomed to the position, and re<Tuitment to the all- 
India .services in the transferred dcf)artment8 has been stopped. 
There is, however, also another kind of difficulty which calls 
for mention and which is likely to continue. In the 
administration of some transferred subjects officers are 
employed whose main sphere of activity lies in reserved 
departments. An example is that of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service or of the United Provinces Civil Service who 
in the districts have dnties connected with certain transferred 
subjects, e.g.. excise. On one occasion a district officer 
refused to move in the matter of an appeal in an excise case- 
The member of the executive council in charge of the admin- 
istration of instioe supported the district officer and the Gov- 
ernor was forced to intervene in behalf of the minister in 
charge of excise. Difficulty again mav arise fmm the, fact 
that the posts of heads of certain departmants on the trans- 
ferred are reserved for officers on tlie cadre of the 
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Indian Civil Service > for example, the commissiouership ot 
excise, and the registraiship of co-operative societies. On 
one occasion a minister was anxious to have one of these posts 
removed from the cadre of the Indian Civil Service and was 
opposed by the Governor in Council. Such difficulties have not 
been frequent, but the anomaly exists that ministers have to 
administej- transferred subjects in some cases tlu'ough an 
agency which they cannot themselves select and over which 
they have not full control. 

Legislative 66. It has been recognized as one of the weaknesses of t^e 

aelatlons. pj-gBent constitution that there are very few matters on which 
provincial Governments can legislate without obtaining the 
previous sanction of the Government of India. This is di^e 
to the wide nature of the terms of sub-section (3) of section 
8()-A of the Government of India Act, especially clauses (c). 
(/) and (h). In giving evidence beforeth e Eeforms Enquiry 
Committee an officer of the Legislative department of the 
(lovernment of India admitted that experience had shown 
tliat all bills of any magnitude, whatever their subject matter 
inevitably contained provisions in respec't of wliich the j)re- 
\jous sanction of the Government of India is required under 
one or olher of the clauses of sub-section (3) of section 80- A. 
Such sanction is not only required to the original provisions 
of a bill but also to all amendments which come within the 
mischief of any of the clauses of sub-section (3). The neces- 
sity of obtaining sanction in the case of amendments has been 
disputed, but this Government realize that if the Goverinnent 
of India are to discharge the duty imposed upon them by the 
Act, they must insist on this, as it would be absurd to require 
sanction for a provision in a bill as originally drafted and not 
to require it for the same provision if introduced at a later 
stage as an amendment. But it is obvious h<vw serious are 
these restrictions on the powers of the local Government and 
how greatly they may hamper a local Government in their 
relations witih the provincial legislature. Even provisions 
which have become stereotyped in provincial laws still re- 
quire sanction. This Government's experience in this respect 
has doubtless been the same as the experience of other provin- 
cial Governments. At first the Government of India were 
exceedingly meticulous in the application of this se(*tion and 
appeared to strain to the utmost the power of control which it 
conferred upon them over provincial legislation. It is under- 
stood that the Government of India's attitude was deliberate 
and intended to help provincial Government to lealize the 
position and accommodate themselves to it. Of recent 
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years both the Government of India and provincial Govern- 
ments have become accustomed to the position, and relations 
have accordingly become more smooth. This Government, at 
vny rate have no complaint to make of the manner in which 
ihe Government of India have administered the law in recent 
years. Their complaint is in regard to the law itself, anri 
jhey would welcome any amendment which would free them 
from the need of constant reference for the sanction of higher 
authoiity. 
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PART V. 

ADMINISTRATION OF DEPARTMENTS.. 

A. — Reserved. 

B. — Transferred. 

Note.— Ths part dealing vith the tranifemd depaiimeiita la printed 
eepapately. 

CHAPTER I. 

General Administration. 

66. There is in the provincial secretariat a department Explana* 
known as the General Administration department. This 
section, however, is in no sense a review of the activities of 

that department. On the contrary it deals with certain 
matters which come within the sphere of other departments 
•of the secretariat and the term General Administration is 
used only as a convenient heading for the review of certain 
questions which liave been prominent since 19*21 and are of 
general administrative interest. 

67. Reference has already been made to the influence of Hon- 
the non-co-operation and khilafat movements on the working 

of the new constitution. These movements were responsible 
for a very serious disturbance of the pubhc peace in the years 
1921 and 1922, and a brief sketch of their history in this 
province is of interest as showing how inflammable the 
populace is and how easily it can be roused to violence. The 
non-co-operation movement was a combination of the khilafat 
and swam I movements. Non-co-operation was first adopted 
by the khilafat party in June, 1920, and Mr. Gandhi was able 
to persuade the Congress to adopt it later in the same year. 

At the meeting of the Congress in December, 1920, ^fr. Gandhi 
was in a position of almost unque.stioned control and other 
leaders of wdde reputation were denied a hearing by a 
clamorous crowd. Many delegates returned home in the hope 
of obtaining swaraj within a year. The winter of 1920-21 was 
chiefly devoted in this province to a campaign against schools 
and colleges which resulted in the permanent secession of 
about 4,600 students. Agrarian trouble had been threatening 
from the middle of the previous year. The root cause of this 
was that there was a great scarcity cpf land in the southern 
^istrietd of Oudh and the landholders, who were deprived of a 
reasonable enhancement in rents by the provisions of the Rent 
Act of 1886, were in a position to demand very large premia 
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from their tenants, none of whom had rights of occupancy,, 
before they agreed to renew their tenancies. In other ways 
also the Oudh tenants were in a position of subservience 
and were possessed of very few rights. The period of high 
prices brought their discontent to a head and the non-co- 
operation agitators found them an easy prey to their anti- 
Government propaganda. They fanned the smouldering fires 
till they became a dangerous conflagration early in 1921. 
There were serious outbreaks in the Bae Bareli and Fyzabad 
districts, while the districts of Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Bara 
Banki, and Hardoi were all affected to a serious extent., 
The position in all these districts was extJJemely menacing 
and there was a very real danger of a complete breakdown 
authority. Government applied the Seditious Meetings Act,\ 
took up the question of amending the Oudh Bent Act, and ^ 
gave deputy commissioners discretion in the matter of re- ^ 
fusing ejectments. The effect of this remedial action was 
quickly felt and the immediate danger soon passed. Agrarian 
discontent had been merely the fuel for the fire. When it 
was no longer available the agitators looked elsewhere. The 
movement was frankly nationalist, swaraj was described as 
the goal and non-<io-operatioii the means. Congress com- 
mittees were formed or reorganized and their recruiting and 
collecting agents carried agitation into the villages in all 
parts of the province. Unauthorized tribunals were set up in 
many places, and many of them conducted their proceedings in 
an oppresive maner. Speeches gradually became more 
violenl and Government had to enforce the law against the 
more reckless speakers. These prosecutions evoked local 
demonstrations, one of which was attended with serious mob 
violence at Aligarh in July, 1921. The cry of repression was 
raised and in some quarters a desire to start civil disobedience 
was manifested. The Ali brothers only escaped prosecution 
in this province at the end of May by apologizing for their 
incitements to violence. Two months later, however, they 
delivered seditious speeches at a conference at Karachi and 
were prosecuted in September. Their prosecution inaugurated 
a short period during which Government was openly defied by 
widespread publication of the seditious statements which had 
formed the basis of the prosecution. In August and Septem- 
ber Mr. Gandhi launched the campaign for the complete 
boycott of foreign cloth by way of preparation for civil dis- 
obedience. Large demonstrations, with bonfit’es of foreign 
cloth as their main feature, took place in many of the large 
centres of this province. Shops were also picketed by 
volunteers in order fo compel dealers to sign a swndeahi 
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pledge. This campaign revealed more clearly than any pre- 
vious phase of the movement the incendiary and aggressive 
character of the volunteer organizations which had become 
one of its features. The results did not satisfy Mr. Gandhi, 
but in spite of that he authorized a restricted form of civil 
disobedience. In November, 1921, Government applied 
Tart n of the Criminal Law Amendment Act to the province 
and declared these volunteer organizations to be unlawful 
associations. The Congress replied by sanctioning civil disobe- 
dience on this issue which took the shape of provocative demons- 
trations of newly-enlisted volunteers many of whom were drawn 
from the lower classes and were volunteers only in name. 
Prominent leaders were arrested for openly defiant acts, but 
the demonstration gradually became more violent and more 
openly hostile to district officials. Serious troiibM was only 
narrowly averted in Hardoi, Bara Banki, and other places, 
and finally in the first vrek of February, 1922, there occurred 
the tragedies at C’hauri Chaura and Bareilly, which led to the 
suspension of civil disobedience. It was estimated that about 
110 .(X)0 volunteers had been enrolled for the purpose of civil 
disobedience and it took the authorities some time to restore 
order and to suppress the criminal element which the move- 
ment had stirred into activity. About 2,200 volunteers were 
prosecuted. Mr. Gandhi’s next move was to issue a cons- 
tructive programme which included among other items the 
popularization of the spinning wheel and the manufacture of 
kliaddar, the organization of national schools, raising of the 
depressed classes , the organization of a temperance campaign, 
and organization of pavrhayats. This failed to give new life 
to the movement. Mr. Gandhi himself ■was arrested on March 
10, 1922. and the lack of excitement following his arrest 
afforded the clearest evidence of the change in the attitude 
of the masses. The situation rapidly improved under the 
influence of a favourable combination of circumstances. Crops 
were good, and the harvest season claimed the jittention of 
the peasants, while, at the same time, prices began to fall. 
Government had enlisted about 2.000 auxiliary police after 
the triigedies of February, but they were able to disband this 
force by the end of the hot weather. Non-co-operation gra- 
dually died out, its ablest leaders abandoned it and turned 
their attention to municipal and legislative council elections. 
By January, 1923, the situation had so improved that Govern- 
ment withdrew the notification applying tlie Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to the province and granted an amnesty to 
one hundred and seven rrisotiers who had been convicted for 
offences connected with the non-co-operation movement. 
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68. Id 1923 a new menace arose in the shape of ill-feeling 
between the two great religious communities. This began 
in an acute form with the organization in the Agra and 
neighbouring districts of the ahuddhi movement directed 
by the Ary a Samaj against a sub-caste of Itajputs who 
had been converted to Islam during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
This was followed by the sangathan movement and these 
were both believed by Muhammadans to be devices for consolid- 
ating the Hindus against them, with the result that the 
Muhammadans themselves started counter-movements (tab- 
Ugh and tanzim) of their own. These movements werel the 
outer manifestation of what was at bottom the beginninglof a 
struggle for political power and place under the new constitu- 
tion. Since 1923 the tension between the two communities^as 
increased and has been a matter of grave concern to the Qov^n- 
ment. In the five years, 1923 to 1927, there were no fewer 
than eighty-eight communal riots in which thirty-nine Hindus 
and forty-two Muhammadans were killed and one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-six Hindus and seven hundred and thirty- 
five Muhammadans were wounded. The most serious riots were 
at Agra, Saharanpur and Shahjahanpur in 1923 at Allahabad 
and Lucknow in 1924, at Aligarh in 1925, at Allahabad and 
Lucknow in 1926 and at Bareilly, Cawnpore and Dehra Dun in 
1927. In scores of other places serious disturbances have only 
with difficulty been averted. The smallest incident or the 
most trivial misunderstanding was sufficient to precipitate an 
outbreak. In 1924 a suggestion was made that both local and 
central conciliation boards should be appointed. This Govern- 
ment, however, was convinced that such boards would have 
no practical effect. Differences were so intense and so deep 
seated thatt hey could not be exercised by methods which left 
untouched the underlying causes of the antagonism. Even 
the district was in their opinion too large an area for a single 
conciliation board , since , if local influence was to be brought to 
bear effectively, it would have to be that of the men of the 
moment in the city, the town, or even the village where the 
trouble manifested itself. In 1926 Government published in 
the English and Vernacular press a letter addressed to all 
commissioners and district magistrates in the province ir 
which they expressed their anxiety regarding the effects c 
communal bitterness upon the social and political life of th. 
province. “Apart from the loss of lives and property in 
actual rioting,” thev said the “ill-feeling between Hindus and 
Muhammadans has been the cause of serious loss to trade and 
commerce; and is at the present moment a cause of nnxietv 
and discomfort to many harmless and peace-loving people. In 
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public life the effect is even more marked. Communal consi- 
derationB now seem to be entering the minds and aeflecting 
the attitude of public men on almost any issue of public 
importance. There is a possibility that they moy become the 
dominant influence in the coming elections. But from the 
very inception of the i)resent constitutional system it was 
pointed out and the moral has been enforced by a series of 
weighty utterances since — ^that so long as intense bitterness 
of communal feeling continues to infect public life there 
cannot possibly ensue any real advance in the direction of self- 
government. Bepresentative institutions canot prosper in a 
country in which sectarian rancours are rife and men have not 
learned to combine a due attachment to their own creed and 
practice with reasonable respect for those of others .... But 
it is still the case that there has so far been no general and 
conoertod movement on the part of all those who are or should 
be the leaders of their communities; and until such a move- 
ment develops there seems small hope of any substantial and 
permanent improvement in the relations between Hindus and 
Muslims. Conferences have been held; resolutions have been 
passed; but the practical results have left much to be desired. 
It is the duty of every citizen who has the welfare of his 
country at heart to come forward fearlessly on the side of 
reason and toleration. The Governor in Council does not 
suppose that there is any real ground for doubt that the 
Government desire to see religious dissensions appeased, but 
in case any such doubt exists he earnestly appeals for efforts 
at conciliation now.” The fact that communal riots were 
more numerous in 1927 than in any of the previous four years 
is eloquent proof of the fact that relations have deteriorated 
rather than improved since that letter was written. 

69. The proposal that district ofBcers should have councils 
to advise them on all important matters and to bring them 
into closer touch with the people is no new one. It was 
considered and rejected by the Decentralization Commission 
in 1909. It is, however, a proposal that comments itself 
to some politicians and it has twice been pressed on the 
notice of Government since 1921 by means of resolutions 
in the legislative council. The first of these lesolutions 
was moved on October 26, 1922, and the officiating Finance 
Member at the time announced that Government had agreed 
that advisory councils should be appointed in a few dis- 
tricts, but had come to no conclusion as to how these 
councils should be constituted or what matters should be 
referred to them. He explained that there were great diffi- 
culties in deciding these matters and also indicated that the 
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proposal was not without its danger. Government had taken 
no action in the matter before Sir William Harris became 
Governor and Sir Sam O'Doniell Finance Member. The 
Governor in Council as constituted in 1923 took' a different 
view of the whole matter from the Government of Sir Harcourt 
Butler and they regarded it as of such constitutional importance 
that no local Government could decide it. They therefore laid 
their views before the Government of India in order to 
ascertain whether the Government of India and the Secretaiy 
of State agreed with them.' The view which they took wka 
that such councils if nominated would satisfy no one, would be 
merely an incumbrance, and would ultimately lead to a demand 
for electf»d bodies; and that elected C'ouiicils would be consti- 
tutionally unsound. In their opinion election inevitably cony 
feiTed a mandate and implied that tlie body to which it warii 
applied would have more than advisory functions. These 
councils could therefore only result in obstructing the legitimate 
functions of the legislature and subjecting the district officers to 
the control of a new representative body which would confuse 
and embarrass him in the discharge of his duties. The Gov- 
ernment of India expressed their agreement with the view taken 
by this Government and the matter was not pursued further. 
On January 29, 1924, however, it was again raised in the legis- 
lative council in a resolution asking Government to reconsider 
its attitude and to establish committees in every district which 
the district officer would be bound to consult. The legislative 
council did not approve of the resolution in this form but 
passed it in an amended form in which Government were asked 
to reconsider their attitude and to appoint a committee to 
report on the nature of the duties and the constitution of 
advisory councils after consulting district officers. Government 
opposed the resolution both in its original and its amended 
form and they have taken no action in regard to it. 

70. Two questions which attracted some attention in the 
first legislative council were the abolition of coolie utar in 
Kumaun and the supply arrangements for officers on tour, 
generally known as the question of “ rasad and beqar," 

(1) Under their settlement agreements landholders in 
Kumaun are responsible for supplying coolie transport for the 
cariage of camp equipage for officials and travellers on tour 
and of heavy material for public purposes. This ancient 
obligation was known as utar. It was undoubtedly a fprm of 
impressed labour though the labour '^vas invariably paid for 
and the landholder received consideration in a more lenient 
land revenue settlement. With the increase in travellin" in 
the hills and particularly witht he expansion of the activities 
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of the Forest department, the calls for labour became much 
more frequent and began to be a cause of resentment. This 
Governinent had already done a good deal to mitigate the 
hardship before 1921 and had indeed taken steps to effect a 
drastic reduction of iitar with a view to its eventual abolition. 

On March 5, 1921, the legislative council adopted a resolution 
rccoinniending the abolition of the system within a definite 
I)eriod. This strengtliened the hands of Government and 
enabled them to obtain the funds necessary for establishing 
an alternative system of transport. Utar has been abolished 
and all mention of it will be omitted from the new settlement 
records of the Kumaun districtr 

(2 1 As a lesult of the non-cooperation movement officers 
who*e work involved touring in the districts found consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining supplies during the cold weather 
of 1920-2]. Early in the summer of 1921 this Government 
directed that in every district a committee composed of officials 
and non-officials should examine the existing rules regulating 
tours and make proposals for their amendment so as to remove 
as far as possible any grounds of hardship to those on whom 
the burden of providing supplies ordinarily fell. The reports 
of these committees were considered by a committee of officials 
and non-officials sitting at Government head-quarters later 
the same year and the latter made certain recommendations 
to Government. These recommendations were put to the test 
of experience and were only modified in so far as experience 
or expense showed modification to be desirable. Their main 
object was to reduce the period of touring of revenue officers 
(other than district officers) and to alter the system of ob- 
taining carts and supplies on tour so as to relieve cart men, 
hanUt^i, and labourers from hardship. The legislative council 
showed some interest in this matter in December 1922 and 
Government published a note explaining the changes which 
had been introduced as a result of the committee’s recom- 
mendations. The touring rules were revised in 1924 after the 
changes had been thoroughly tested by experience and nothing 
further has been heard of the matter. 

71. Control of arms is a central subject, but the provin- 
cial Government administers the Indian Arm Act and the md IWml 
T»^ dian Arms Rules within the province. The revision of the 
Arms Rules was ken up by the Government of India in 1919 
and many change were introduced with effect from 19M, In 
1922 a committee composed of members of the central legis- 
tiire. mostly non-officinls, examined the rules a’^d made pro- 
posals for their further revision many of which were given 
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eilect to iu 19*24. liacial distinctions have been removed, the 
number of exemptees reduced, and the niles generally very 
gieatly hberalized as a result of these revisions. The effect 
oi the changes in the number of licenses for firearms in 
Jorce in this i3rovince is striking. At the end of the year 1919 
tlie number was 26.373. At the end of the year 1926 it was 
73,929. The adudnislratioLi of these iniles has throughout 
been a subject of considerable interest to members of the 
piovincJial' legislature. No fewer than three hundred alnd 
tcrty questions relating to this subject were asktd in the[ 

A ears 1921 — 1927 inclusive. A majority of the questions ie-\ 
li ted to the refusal by district' magistrates to issue licenses to\ 
l^articular individuals or to the cancellation of individual 
licenses. The implication in such questions generally is that i 
the district magistrate has used his discretion in an arbitrary ' 
fashion or has been guided by political bias. As a concession 
to public feeling persons who are dissatisfied with the orders 
of the district magistrate in such matters now have a right 
of appeal to the commissioner and Government refuse to 
consider the cases of any aggrieved persons who have not 
exercised this right. Four resolutions on the subject of the 
Aims Buies have been moved in the legislative council. On 
February 16, 1921, the councih adopted a resolution recom- 
mending the exemption from- the Arms Buies of the ministers, 
the president and members of the legislative council, a large 
number of educational officers, and many others. On Decem- 
ber 14, 1922, the council adopted a resolution recommending 
Government to cancel certain restrictions which had recently 
been imposed in certain areas in the United Provinces regard- 
ing the possession of swords, spears and daggers. The res- 
trictions were imp>OBed on account of the unsettled state of 
these areas as a result of the non-cooperation movement, and 
they were removed three months after the adoption of the 
lesolution by the council. On March 22, 1923, a resolution 
was moved recommending that a small non-official committee 
should be appointed in each district to advise the district 
magistrate in regard to the grant of arms licenses. In the 
course of the debate Government admitted that they had 
is.qued orders of a stringent nature while the non-cooperation 
movement was at its height and intended to modify them 
considerably as circumstances had changed. ITie resolution 
was withdrawn. On January 30, 1926, the ccuncil adopted a 
very comprehensive reflation aimed at a further liberalization 
f J the rules. The attitude of the more extreme members of 
the council is that every person has an inherent right to carry 
arms. There is, however, a considerable body of opinion 
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which recognizes that the unrestricted issue of arms licenses 
is not possible in this country, and that Government have gone 
a long way ip remove tne objections formerly urged against 
the arms rules. Complaints now are, as the council questions 
show, generally made in regard to individual cases. 

7-2. It has for long been recognized that there is a oonsi- 
derable amount of corruption in the lower ranks of the pubhc 
services in India and the legislative council has brought this 
matter to the notice of Government on two occasions. On J uly 
29, 1921, there was a discussion on a resolution which asked 
Government to appoint a committee of the council to inquire 
into and report on the causes and remedies for the bribery evil 
in the province. The resolution was ultimately withdrawn as 
it was apparent that there was a consideable body of feehng in 
the council that the appointment of such a committee would 
not prove of any practical value. Government were fully alive 
to the existence of the evil and they addressed all heads of 
departments, commissioners and district officers in the matter 
on July 20, 1922, directing that all cases of alleged corrup- 
tion should be most carefully sifted, and that where offences 
were proved exemplary punishment should be inflicted. Officers 
were at the same time asked to take definite steps to discover 
what opportunities existed for corruption among their sub- 
ordinates and to endeavour to reduce these opportunities to the 
greatest possible extent. The matter was again raised in the 
legislative council on January 27, 1926. On that occasion the 
majority of the council were definitely in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into and report on the extent to 
which corruption was prevalent and an amendment which 
would have had the effect of leaving it to heads of departments 
to take action was defeated by 42 votes to 26. Government 
did not accept the recommendation to appoint a committee on 
the ground that the existence of the evil was known, and that, 
as experience in another province had shown, a committee 
would be able to obtain no direct or first hand evidence of cases 
of corruption. Action on other lines was, however, taken. 
Heads of departments, commissioners and district officers were 
first consulted and Government issued fresh instructions on 
July 2. 1926, in which they insisted on the need for more co-. 
ordination and more sustained effort in the campaign against 
corruption. These instnictions have already had considerable 
effect. The Chief Justice of the High Court at Allahabad has 
taken particular intere^ in this evil, and has been successful 
in. ridding the public service of a considerable number of cor- 
rupt judicial officers and thereby rairing the standard of 
probity in the judicial^. 
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73. The legislature has shown a keen desire to abolish 
entirely or reduce the number of administrative posts in 
certain departments. The abolition or reduction of com- 
misssionerships has become almost a hardly annual in the 
council. It formed the subject of resolutions in 19^22 » 1923, 
1925 and 1927, in addition to being the subject of one or more 
motions for reduction of the budget of the General Adminis- 
tration department each year since 1924. In the section deal- 
ing with the Police department reference is made to the 
constant effort to force Government to reduce the numberjof 
deputy inspector-generals of police. The same pressure has 
been brought to bear in the case of superintending engineers an 
the I’ublic Works department, espe lally the Buildings aim 
Koads branch. In the debate regarding the abolition of con\- 
missionerships on January 27, 1927, Sir Sam O’Donnell sai^ 
“The issue which I think is involved is this. Can the super\ 
vision, guidance and control which are required be provided 
entirely by Government or by the head of the department, or 
is it necessary to have authorities intermediate between tlie 
Government and the man in direct executive charge ? In a 
number of other departments there are intermeidate author- 
ities, e.g., deputy inspectors-general, superintending engineers 
and conservators of forests. The ai:guments which ai*e directed 
against commisicners are mutatis mutandis or, at any rate, to 
a large extent, applicable to other intermediate p:)Bt8 also, and, 
in fact, those who are in favour of abolishing commissioners 
are in favour of abolishing tho- . o^^her intermediate posts also.” 
The opinion of Government has been that such intermediate 
posts are necessary. The opinion of Mr. Chintamani, which is 
representative of the opinion of Indian politicians generally 
can be gathered frem the following extract from his speech on 
the -same occasion. “My opinion is that, so far as General 
Administration is concerned, not only is there no nece8‘^ity for 
such intermediate agency but its existence is undesirable. T 
am of opinion that administrative efficiency has not been, 
speaking in general terms, promoted by the existence of that 
intermediate agency. Now, when the members of the Govern- 
ment have this legislative council to face they will find thit 
the intermediate agency hampers more than it helps not merelv 
in the departments for which these two honourable members 
are responsible, but also in those other departments known as 
transferred departments . ’ * 

74. The services which are most closely connec*’ed with 
General Administration and which do not belong to any one 
oth^ single department are the Indian Civil Service and the 
United Provinces Civil Service (Executive Branch). It will 
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therefore be convenient to deal briefly with these eervices undei* 
this head. The 1. C. S. has been far short of its full strength 
since the war years. On January 1, 1921, its actual strength 
was 219 against a sanctioned strength cf 239. On January 1, 

1928, the sanctioned strength had ^n reduoed to 206, but the 
actual strength had also fallen to 183 so that the shortage was 
even greater than it had been in 1921. The introduction pf the 
Beforms in 1921 practically synchronized with the orders fixing 
the percentage of Indian recruits at thirty-three rising by one 
ar.d a half annually until it leached forty-eight. That percent- 
age has been fur<^her increased as a result (f the recommend- 
ations of ihe Lee Commission, and the sanctioned basis of 
direct recruitment is now forty-five Indians to fifty-five 
Europeans. Promoticn from the U. P. C. S. to I. C. S. 
posts has also been increased, and the object is to make the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service fifty per cent. Indian and fifty 
per cent. European in fifteen years from the date on which 
these changes took effect. The results up to date in this prov- 
ince are that whereas there were eighteen Indian members 
of the service on January 1, 1921, there were forty-two or 
twenty-three per cent, on January 1, 1928, exclu8iv3 of four- 
teen provincial service officers holding posts bcme on the cadre 
of the I. C. 8. 

75. There was much despondency among the members 
of the Indian Civil Service during the years 1921 to 1923. 

The position has stead ly improved since 1924, but even though 
recruitment has improved in the last two years and a good 
class of officer has been obtained, it still remains to be seen 
how far the service has regained its former position in the 
eyes of young Englishmen c.f ambition and ability looking for 
a career. Twenty-one officers have applied for permission to 
retire permaturely since 1921. Seventeen have actually re- 
tired : two have still to do so : the remaining two withdrew 
their applications. The number of premature retirements has 
therefore net been large. It would undoubtedly have been 
larger but for the extension cf the date up to which such 
retirement remains open. At the same time a certain number 
of more senior officers have retired as soon as they have 
eraned their full pension, who, it is, believed, would have con- 
tinued in the service if conditions had remained more favour- 
able. 

76. The United Provinces Civil Service (Executive Uidtii 
branch), is much the largest provincial service in the prov- 2S|^ 
ince. The service consists entirely of Indians or statutory s^sa 
natives of India. The cadre was increased to 406 early in 
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1921, but, owiug to contraction in the Opium department and 
the creation of a cadre of its own by the Iiicome-t.x depart- 
ment, has since been reduced to 384. Becruitment to tlie 
service is partly direct and partly by promotion from the sub- 
ordinate le venue service. In April, 1921, the legislative 
council adopted a resolution recommending that the principle 
of open competition be applied to direct recruitment for this 
service. Government accepted the resolution subject to the 
condition that the examination be of such form and subject to 
such restrictions as Government might prescribe. The com<f 
petitive system was introduced in 1922, and in order to safe-l 
guard the interests of Muhammadans the proportion of re-\ 
cruitment has been fixed at two Muhammadans to four non»\ 
Muhammadans. This Service will ultimately be the source \ 
from which -20 per cent, of the executive posts on the I. C. S. 
cadre will be recruited. The number of such posts at present 
filled permanently by promoted offiecrs is seven. One mem- 
ber of the service is acting as a commissioner, and two are 
heads of departments. The service as a whole is dissatisfied 
with the result of the recommendations of the Lee Commis- 
sion and expected that the full number of posts ultimately 
open to it would be made open at once. There is also 
among members of the service a certain amount of 
jealousy of the Indian Civil Semce owing to the feeling 
that there are in the United Provinces Civil Service 
many officers who are at least equal in ability to the Indian 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service in recent years. 
The service has a just sense of pride in its own achievements. 
It har shown perhaps a not unnatural tendency in the last 
few years to seek the sympathy and support of members of 
the legislature. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Revenue depabtmbiiii'. 

77. The most important questions dealt with in the 
Revenue department are those conenct'ed with the settlement 
and collection of land revenue, land records, relations between 
landholders and tenants, court of wards, loans to cultivators, 
control of the subordinate revenue services, all matters con- 
nected with rent and revenue litigation submitted by the 
Board of Revenue, the principle of land acquisition and the 
management of some Government estates. The work of this 
department since 1921 may conveniently be reviewed under the 
following heads : — 

(1) transfer of control from the Board of Revenue to 

Government : 

(2) relations between landholders and tenants : 

(3) settlement policy and operations : 

(4) court of wards : 

(5) miscellaneous. 

78. Prior to 1921 the Board of Revenue, in Idition to 
being the final rent and revenue court of the pro.iUce, was 
vested with important statutory powers of an executive nature 
in regard to land revenue administration and the court of 
wards, and was also in charge of such revenue producing 
departments as income-tax, stamps opium, and excise. It 
held a peculiar position of semi-independence pf t\.e Govern- 
ment. The transfer of the executive functions of the Bocrd 
to Government was first considered in 1916, in connection 
with a proposal to give the Lieutenant-Governor an executive 
council. In 1920 the Government of India asked this Gov- 
ernment to reconsider the matter in connection with the 
approaching constitutional changes and Sir Harcourt Butler 
recommended that Government should take over all the exe- 
cutive functions of the Board. The Government of India 
were opposed to action being taken until the reformed legis- 
lative council had had an opportunity of expressing its views. 
The council had this opportunity in February, 1921, and one 
of its first resolutions recommended the abolition of the Board 
of Revenue. ’The Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler, thereupon 
again addressed the Government of India in the matter with 
the result that the Secretary of State agreed to the transfer 
of all the Board’s executive functions otlm than those exen- 
cised under the United Provinces Court of Wards Act. The 
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iieceseary legislation was passed in 192*2. The Board still 
control the seitlenient of the land revenue and revenue build- 
ings and the administration of all but a few government 
estates. Their functions in connection with all other branches 
of land revenue administration, including control of the sub- 
ordinate revenue services, were transferred to Government 
The Eevenue department of Government has thus become 
much larger and more impcortant since 1921. 

Btlatloni 79. The two Acts regulating the relations between land- 
holders and tenants in force in 1921 were the Oudh Bent Act, 
iMdhoMen 2e^6, and the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901. It had been recqc- 
tenanti. nized for a considerable time that the amendment of bofh 
O^Rtnt more than due and indeed the amendment of th^ 

Agra Tenancy Act had been engaging the attention of GoVr 
eminent fer some time. Events, however, decreed that thd 
Oudh Act should be the first to be amended. This Act 
had worked tolerably well in northern Oudh where the popu- 
lation is thin, but had broken' down in the southern districts 
where the pressure on the soil is great and competition for 
land severe. Tenants had no security of tenure beyond a 
seven years period and on completion of that period had to 
pay very large premia in order to retain their holdings or else 
see them given to outsiders. Discontent among the tenants 
was widespread, and the non-cooperation propagandists soon 
succeeded in fanning the flames of discontent till a conflagration 
on a wide scale seemed imminent. The amendment cf the 
Bent Act thus became one of the first important pieces of 
legislation undertaken by the reformed Government. The 
position of .the Government was one of very great difficulty. 
The Oudh taluqdars are a very powerful and well organized 
body and they cj»lled to their aid a promise given by Govern- 
ment in 1866 that their tenants would never be given rights 
of occupancy. These same taluqdars with the aid of their 
brother landholders were able to command sw majority in the 
legislative council and any legislation for the protection of the 
tenfmtry could only be passed with their consent. Neither 
the Secretary of State nor the Government of India appeared 
to appreciate the difficulty of this Government’s position. 
The Secretary of State (Mr. Montagu) under estimated the 
effect of the Beforms when he said "I look the Legislative 
council to evolve a measure calculated to remove causes of 
agrarian unrest in Oudh and pay special r^ard to interest of 
those who are not or are only inadequately represented in 
<»unci].’* The Government of India todc much the same 
line and addressed this Government as though it commanded 
a majority in legislature and ooifld obtain sodh further 
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concessions for the tenants as it wished by the use of its 
majority. Their suggestion that the consideration of the bill 
by Select Committee should be postponed until further criti- 
cisms had been received from the Secretary of State showed 
their inability to understand the urgency of the measure and 
also, in the opinion of this Government as then constituted, 
the change in the relations between the Government of India 
and provirci^l Governments brought about by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919. The bill intrpduced by Government 
was admittedly the result of a comj#iomise with the Oudh 
taluqdars. It completely satisfied r^iiher the progressive 
members of the council, mainly representing urban interests, 
who made Ihemselves the upholders of the tenants’ case, ncr 
Net the taluqdars, who had ihe supp rt of the lirdholders of 
the Agra province. The bill was fought clause by clause and 
it was only the mediation cf Government and Sir Harcourt 
I'utler’s immense influence will) the taluqdars which ulti- 
mately secured its passage with only one imprr^ant change 
which the landholders earned against the combined vote of 
the Government and the rest of the legislative council. The 
Governor used his prwera under sub-section (1) of sec- 
tion 81-A of the Government of India to return the bill to the 
council for the consideration of two amendments, but the 
council acc?pted both nm'^.ndment’s, without demur. That the 
new Act is not completely satisfactory h^s become evident. 
Two of its provisions tend to nullify, its efficacy as a measure 
to confer security of tenure on the tenants. Government 
were aware of the possible effecJits of these ]>roviBionB before 
the bill became law but fflt themselves powerlpps alter 
them. Since then the advisability of attempting to pass an 
amending bill has been considered more than once but each 
time the idea has been dropped. 

80. The agrarian situation in Agra never even approach- 
ed the seriousness of the situation in Oudh in 3921. But the 
Act of 1901 had resulted in an evergrowing volume of haras- 
sing litigation in regard to the ejectment of tenants to prevent 
the accrual of occupancy rights, while non-occupancy tenants 
had no stability of tenure and no guarantee of a fair rent. 
On the other bond, the landholders had a distinct grievance in 
their inability to obtain reasonable enhancements of occupancy 
rents. As early as 1916 Gwamment had considered the 
question of altering the basis of tenancy and oOnf*>rring 
st-^bility of tenure on a large majcndty (rf tenants. They 
deieded, however, that no radical revmon of ^e law should 
be attempted, since, in the circumstances then existing, surli 
n revision was impxacticable. The ccmststuMonal 
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introduced in 1921 altered the position. The landholders, it 
is true, hold a majority in the legislature, but Government 
relied on them having sufficient -political wisdom to see that 
the effects of a refusal to accept a reasonable measure of 
reform would probably be disastrous to their future political 
position. Government therefore decided to attempt legisla- 
tion. The bill introduced in 1926 was designed to remove the 
main disabilities of the landholders on the one side and the 
tenants on the other. It had a peculiar history in legislative 
.council and is of great importance from the constitutioi^l 
point of view. The landholders still held a majority, if not 
such an effective one as in 1921. On this occasion, however, 
tliere was no agreement between them and the Governmenr^. 
They agreed to the introduction of the bill and to its refer\ 
ence to a Select Committee,, but their assistance stopped 
there. Having failed in Select Committee and in negotiation 
with Government to obtain the approval of Government to the 
amendments which they desired, the landholders reluctantly 
turned to the swarajists, the avowed supporters of the tenantry, 
and made a pact with them for mutual support against the 
Government in making certain changes in the bill. It is 
not necessary here to describe in detail what these amendments 
were. It is sufficient to say that as a result of this agreement the 
legislative council amended the bill in regard to six provisions 
which the Government regarded as important. Three of the'^e 
amendments favoured the landlords and three favoured the 
tenants. Government' were unable to accept the bill as thus 
altered. They were prepred to acquiesce in two of the 
amendments, both of which favoured the tenants, but' in 
their opinion the other four amendments were vital and would 
have destroyed the value of the bill. His Excellency the 
Governor, therefore, with reference to sub-section (1) of sec- 
tion 72E of the Government of India Act recommended to the 
council that it should adopt amendments restoring in these res- 
pects (and in one other matter of minor importance), the 
original provisions of the bill. The agreement between the 
landholders and the swarajists thereupon broke down. The 
acceptance by the Government of the two important amend- 
ments in favour of the tenants had removed the main reason 
for the Swarajist compact with the landlords q^id that party 
was quite ready to abandon their former allies and by vot- 
ing with the (iovernment, to restore the original provisions 
suggested by the Governor. The bill was thus passed in a 
form substantially satisfactory to the Government but nn- 
acceptable to the landholders, who have now got a Tenancy 
Act which is distinctly less favourable to them than the bill 
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introduced by the Government. The Government of India 
took exception to the Governor making a recommendation 
with reference to sub-section (1) of section 72E of the Gov- 
ernment cf India Act without prior reference to them. 

81. The joint Select Committee in paragraph 11 of their 
report on the Government of India Bill expressed the opinion 
"that the time has come to embody in the law the main prin- 
ciples by which the land revenue is determined, the methods of 
valuation, the pitch of assessment, the period of revision, the 
graduation cf enhancement, and the other chief processes 
which touch the well-being of the revenue payers.** Their 
report was published at a time when the landholders in this 
province were much exercised by the prospect of the re-settle- 
ment of a large number of districts. Anxious to postpone 
these operations as long as possible they seized on the oppor- 
tunity given them by the Joint Committee's recommendation 
and with their substantial majority in the legislative council 
began by means of resolutions to press Government for con- 
cessions in regard to settlement policy. The whole history of 
settlement procedure in this province is a record of increas- 
ing lenience on the part of Government, and many of the more 
reasonable demands of the landholders been met to a 
large extent. In recent settlements prior to 1921 a lower per- 
centage of assets had been taken, more substantial allowance 
for proprietary cultivation had been given and swollen non-occu- 
pancy rents had been accepted with great caution. The initial 
demand in the legislative council was for a permanent settle- 
ment. That was modified to a demand for the extension of 
the settlement period from thirty to fifty or sixty years'. 
Other claims were for a still lower percentage of assets and an 
extension of the period of current settlements, and for a post- 
ponement of all settlement operations until settlement pro- 
cedure had been codified. In deference to the opinion of the 
Joint Select Committee and the attitude of the legislative 
council, the Government in 1922 appointed a committee to 
examine and report on the wholfe question of settlement policy. 
This committee reported in 1923 and thereafter a bill was pre- 
pared which embodied not merely the main principles of settle- 
ment policy but also a large mass of detail which had hitherto 
been regulated by rule. The bill was ready in 1923, but was not 
introduoed until 1926 because the tenancy legislation for the 
province of Agra was pending and the Governor in Council 
felt that the best prospect of obtaining the consent of the 
legislature to ti^at legidation in a satisfactory form* was to take 
it up along with the settlement legislation. In the meantime the 
landlord majority in the legislature was riot idle and brought 
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all possible pressure to bear on the Government in order to post- 
pone the commencement of settlement operations. On March 
b, 1923, an attempt to reject the demand for settlement 
operations was defeated wi^out a division, but in the follow- 
ing year on March 17, 1924, the legislative council refused the 
whole demand for settlement and record operations by 56 
votes to 18. Thereupon the Government stopped settlement 
operations in all districts in which they were in progress with 
the exception of one district in which they were nearing com- 
pletion. Becord operations, that is the revision of the la^d 
records, were not stopped on the ground that such revision ^as 
i.ecessary whether settlement was to be undertaken or ndt, 
and the Governor certified the necessary supply for thelto 
operations. On February 27, 1925, the legislative council 
passed a resolution recommending the appointment of a coni- 
mittee to report on the necessity for further record operations 
and on March 3, 1925, refused the whole demand for record 
cpsrations, which the Governor again certified. A year later 
on March 27, 1926, the council again refused the demand. 
On March 30, 1926, the Land Revenue (Amendment) bill was 
referred to a select committee. The bill made very large con- 
cessions to the landholders, though it contained one clause 
which gave them real anxiety ; but owing to the repercussions 
of the struggle over the Agi^ Tenancy Act, the landholders 
were in no conciliatory mood, and enc^mraged by the posses- 
pion of a majority in the council and by the support of the 
suuiraj party, they so amended the bill in committee that it 
€ merged in a form unacceptable to Government. When the 
bill was taken into consideration in the council in August, 1926, 
Government were unable to effect the removal of the vitally 
objectionable features introduced in committee, which would 
have resulted in an ultimate annual loss of revenue amount- 
ing to a crore of rupees. The Governor made a recommend^ 
ation to the council with reference to sub-section (1) of section 
72F of the Government of India Act that two clauE«eB of the 
bill should be passed in a different form. The council rejected 
the Governor's recommendation and the bill was dropped. A 
second bill was drafted. This differed from the previous one 
in being confined to the main principles of settlement oper- 
ations. Tt .was never introduced in the council because ^v- 
emment ascertained that it would not be acceptable to. the 
landholders who were dissatisfied with the omission of many 
matters of detail which bera included iu the previous bill. 
Settlement procedure is, therefore, st31 regulatsd by rule 
but the rul^t have been extensively altered and liberalise and 
dll the concessioins which had been end>odi6d in the first hill 
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have been included in them. The most important ooncessicau 

(i) the extension of the settlement i>eriod from thirty to 

forty years; 

(ii) the reduction of the noriual percentage cf assets to 

be taken from fifty to forty, and 

(iii) the limitation of the enhancement of the demand 

(save in exceptional cases) to one-th?rd cf the 

expiring revenue. ^ 

The legislative council had been given an opfiort unity 
to pass the bill codifying settlement procedure. They had 
failed to do so. Government felt no further obligation in 
postpone settlement operations and these were resumed in 
October, 1026. On March 29. 1927, the council, in order to 
.show its dissatisfaction with Government, again refused all 
supply for settlement and recorded operations and the Governor 
was again compelled to use the power of the certificate. In 
the present year Government promised to consider the re- 
introduction of 1 gislation and the council passed the settlement 
budget. 

82. There are at present eight districts under settlement. 
Pressure has from time to time been brought to bear on Gov- 
ernment to appoint Indians as settlement officers. Of the 
eight settlement officers three and of the seven assistant settle- 
ment officers four are at present Indians A large step has, 
therefore, been taken to meet Indian claims in this master. 
This has been facilitated by the large number of districts 
under settlement. Four posts of settlement officer are borre 
on the cadre of the T.C.S. Any posts in addition to these four 
can be filled from the provincial executive service. Of the 
seven Indian officers at present engaged in settlement work 
six are members of that service. 

83. The Court of Wards is, as the name implies, the 
department of Government which manages the estates of land- 
holders who are minors or have, for special reasons, defined 
by statute, been declared unfit to manage their own property. 
It forms an important part of the work of the Board of Reve- 
nue. The Government of Sir Harcourt Butler were of opinion 
that in the reformed constitution it would be anomalous to 
have this important function of Government discharged by 
the Board of Revenue and recommended that it shonld be ad- 
ministered by Government direct. Higher authority was not 
convinced of the advisability of the change and the matter was 
ultimately referred back to the Government of Sir William 
Harris which held that whatever reasons there hiad been for 
the transfer in Sir Harcourt Bntler^s time no longer existed, 
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i'he Court of Wards, therefore, still remains under the Board 
of Beveiiue. The legislature has shown considerable interest 
in its work by means of interpellations, resolutions and budget 
motions, and if this has led to no important changes in the sys- 
tem of administration it has certainly had a healthy influence on 
the general working of the department. Budget discussions have 
been useful in bringing to light those aspects of the Court of 
Wards administration which are most open to criticism. But 
the reformed legislature has also had an important indirect in- 
fluence on Court of Wards administration by making it difficult 
for Government to amend the Court of Wards Act. That Act 
has for long been in need of amendment and an amending bill 
was drafted as long ago as 1921. This bill was, however, never 
introduced and in 1925 in deference to the wishes of the legis- 
lative council Government appointed a committee to considei* 
and report on the amendment of the Act. The committee’s 
report contained numerous detailed suggestions for amendment 
and also a proposal for a fundamental change in the constitution 
of the Court of Wards, namely, the replacement of the Board 
of Kevenue by a body of seventeen persons mainly elected. 
Government were prepared to adopt many of the amendments 
suggested, but were advised that legislation to give effect to 
them could not satisfactorily take the fonn of an amending bill 
and that the existing Act should be repealed and a completely 
new bill should be passed. The introduction of such a hill 
would, however, have given the legislative cx)uncil and oppor- 
tunity to amend every clause and to include provisions which 
Government could not accept. It was obvious, for example, 
that there was every likelihood that an attempt would be 
made to include the fundamental change in the constitution of 
the Court of Wards proposed by the committee, and, further, 
that with the existing constitution and temper of the council 
such an attempt would be successful. For these reasons Gov- 
ernment decided not to risk the bill being made unacceptable 
to them by the legislature. They have now referred the matter 
back to the Board of Eevenue and asked them to select those 
changes which they consider of pri^ y importance to make the 
Court of Wards a more effective gnai'dian and trustee, with the 
idea that such chages may be ms^e the subject of an amending 
bill. The history of Court of Wards administration since 1921 
thus affords another good illustiration of the weakness the 
Governor in CH:»unci1 in the matter of legislation, and of the way 
in which his lack of majority may prevent le^dation of a con- 
troversial nature from being placed on the stafale-Kook. 

84. Lard revenue administration touches the people 
more closely than any other activity of Gkiyernnient, and it is. 
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therefore, only natural that it should have occupied a veiy 
considerable amount of the time of the legislative council. 
In addition to the Oudh Bent (Amendment) Act, and 

the Agra Tenancy Act, 1926, the legislative- council has passed 
twelve Acts dealing with rent or revenue matters. None of 
these Acts was a measure of much importance, and it is only 
necessary to mention them and to say that they were pas^d 
without difficulty. Thirty resolutions on matters controlled by 
the revenue department have been before ^e council. Eight- 
een of these were adopted and twelve withorawn on assurances 
given by Government; no less than twelve of the resolutions 
dealt with some aspect of settlement policy. A glance at the 
statement appended to this note, which shows the subject- 
matter of the resolutions and the action taken on each, will 
show that the council lias exercised an influence not only on 
the policy of the department but also on small matters of ad- 
ministrative detail. The reductions made in the departmental 
budget other than those already mentioned were few and of 
little importance. 


BeVENUE DEPARTMBNl'. 

Acts of the local legislature passed since 1921 

(1) The United Provinces Ijand Bevenne (Amendment) 

Act, V of 1921 . 

(2) The Oudh Bent (Amendment) Act', TV of 1921. 

(3) The United Provinces Uand Bevenne (Patwaris 

Amendment) Act, II of 1922. 

(4) The Bundelkhand Enciimbered Estates (Amend- 

ment) Act III of 1922. 

(5) The Canning College Act, VII of 1922. 

(6) The United Provinces Board of Bevenne Act, XII 

of 1922. 

(7) The Oudh Bent (Amendment) Act, I of 1923. 

(8) The United Provinces Band Bevenue (Amendment) 

Act, IV of 1923. 

(9) The United Provinces Board of Bevenue (Amend- 

ment) Act', T of 1924. 

(10) The Agm Estates (Amendment) Act, IV of 1924. 

(11) The United Provinces Board of Bevenue (Second 

Amendment) Act, V of 1924. 

(12) The Agra Tenancy Act, TIT of 1926. 

(13) The Oudh Bent (Amendmenif) Act, V of 1926. 

(14) The United Provincses Tjand Bevenue (Sir Amend- 

ment) Act, VI of 1926. 

(15) The Agra Province Zaimndar's Assdciatioii Opntii* 

hution Act, n of 1927, 
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Beveitub department. 


Statement showing (he action taken by Qovernment on the 
resolutions adopts hy the LegistcUive Council during 
1921 to 1927 


Date. 

Subject. 

Action taken by Qovernment. 

1. April 6, 
1021. 

Patwaris to be 1 iabl^ to 
tran fer. 

land Revenue (Patwaris 
Amendment) Act passed. 

2. Angust 0, 
1021. 

Indian Managers for the 
Court of Warde. 

Sent t‘> the Board of Revenue 
for necessary aoticn. 

3. January 
26. 1022. 

Cancellation of recent in- 
crease in charges for parti- 
tion. 

Cannot be carried out for 
financial reasons. 

4. December 
13, 1922. 

Extension of the term cf 
settlements. 

The settlements of which the 
operations oommenoed in 
October, 1926, are to be 
Icr 40 instead of 80 years. 

5. December 
13, 1022. 

Educational test for honorary 
assistant colkctors. 

InstmotioDS issued to Com- 
missioners. 

0. January 
28, 1924. 

Codification of the principles 
of land revenue assessment 
and settlement. 

Qovernment introduced a 
bill for the purpose in the 
oounoil, in 1926, but ooun- 
oildeol^edtopassthe bill 
in a form wh.oh Qovom- 
ment oould accept ;Qovcrn- 
ment therefore dropped it ; 
they have embodied tbe 
principles of the bill in the 
new settlement rules. 

7. February 
28,1924. 

Disoontinuanoe of settlement 
oporations. 

1 Settlement operations were 
stoppod exeept in Muttra 
till the oonniiil had an 
opPortnnity of passing a 
codifying Act. When U:e 
bill was dropped in 1926 
B.9ttlements were resumed. 

8 . September 
9, 1924. 

Allotment of funds from the 
Famine Inraranee Fund 
formsoaragmjint of cot- 
tage industries. 

Under the statutory rules 
Famine Insurance Fund 
cannot be need for the pur- 
pose. Hence no action 
taken. 

9. December 
15, 1924. 

Postponcmsiit of fredi settle- 
mint operations. 

8j 6 no. 7 aboTe. 
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Date. Subject. I Action taken by Government 


10. February Appointment of a committee Ko action taken. 

27, 1925. to inquire into and report 

on the neoessity of inour- 
ring further expenditure on 
record operations in the 
province. 

11. March 2, Appointment of a committee A committeee was appointed 

1925. to consider and report and reported^ Government 

whether anv amendments were nnable to aoo^t its 

are required in the Court main recommendation, 

of Wards Act. alteriM the oonstitution 

of theCxiurt of Wards • 
other pr^osals are being 
wxslininea. 


12. December Issue of instructions to all Orders have been issued on 

23» 1023* record and settlement the lines recomteended. 

officers to the effect that 
they should not force or 
ask the samindars to pay 
forth 3 ooolieaemployed by 
the amins fordoing survey 
work Or to snp^y such 
coolies at their own ex- 
pense. 

13. January I Setting apart a few days in the [Board of Revenue asked to 

20, 1926. I wo3c or ■ a few hours by call the attention of oom- 

sub-diTisicnal officers for missionors and issue neces- 

disposal of rent and reve- saryinstruotiens. 
nue oases exclusively. 


14. Jaiiuary Increasing hana area in Government have sanctioned 

25, 1927. Bundolkhand. a soheme of experiments 

in Bundelkhand with the 
object of eradicating kons. 

15. N o votnbei Revenue agents practising in Copy of resolution sent to the 

1927. Agra province may be per- wef court, 

mitted to prsotise in the 
districts of Oudh. 


16. June SO, Issue ol direction to all col- Government have obtained 
1927. lectors* etc.* regufdii^ opbiious of Iccsl officers 

ewerd of compensation in 6nd the matter is under 
land aequisiUon cates. consideration. 
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Bbvbnite depabtmbkt. 

Statement showing the (iction taken bp Oovernment on the 
resolutions withdrawn on an assurance from Oovernment 
during 1921 to 1927 : — 


Date. 


Subject. 


Action taken by (ioTemmant. 


1, February 
15. 1021. 


Abjlition of the Board of 
Revenue. 


Executive funotiona trans- 
ferred by Boardof Revenue 
Act. 


2. February Provision of benohas in courts 
21. Ifl^l. for litigants. 


Necessary funds could not be 
provided. 


3. March 4. 
1021 . 


Presentation of appe ale to the Rules amended. 
Board of Revenue. 


4. April 6. 

1021. 


Revision of the Court of 
Wards Act. 


Position explained in debate 
on Land Revenue demand. 


5. January 
31. 1022. 


R 3 vision of Fatehpur settle- 
ment. 


Gommissicner was directed 
to make c-nqiury and a copy 
of his report was sent to 
mover for information. 


0. January 
31. 1022. 


7. March 1. 

1022. 


8. Japuaiy 

30. 1023. 

0. February 

1. 1023. 

10. January 
26. 1024. 


11. January 
28. 1024. 


12. January 
20. 1924. 


Policy of Government in 
revenue settlements. 


Introduction of permanent or| 
long-term settlement. 


Amendment of the Oudh 
Settled Estates Act. 

Amendment of the Land 
Revenue Act. 

Extension of the term of set- 
tlements. 


Certain reoommendationB of 
the Settlement Committee. 


Short-term settlemeai in 
Bundelkhand. 


Government introdnoed the 
Land Revenue Amendment 
Bill in 1026. 

The term of the new settle- 
ments commenced in 1026 
will be for 40 years. 

United Provinces ' Estates 
Act passed. 

Act amended by Amendment 
Act IV of 1928. 

The term of the new settle- 
ments oommenoeS In 1026 
will be for 40 years. 

Government introduced the 
lAud Revenue Amendment 
BUlin 1026. 

Government introduced the 
Im 4 Revenue Amend- 
ment BiUin 1026. 


13. Moyembarl Assessment to revenue of 
2. 1027. income derived from mis- 

oellsneous aBstomary dues 
snob as Musa. hurwrltjNM/; 
and the like. 


The Board of Revenue have 
bemi asked to exclude the 
ineinne derived from this 
WMitoe from MseMmeni in 
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CHAPTEB m. 

Finance department. 

86. The period since 1921 has been one of great difficulty. ^ ^ ^ 
The principal reason for this lias been the Meston settle- silSeiilty.^ 
ment, and some further reference to that settlement is neces* 
sary as an introduction to an account of the financiai history of 
the post-reform period. The Committee on Financial illa- 
tions calculated the normal income of the province under the 
reforms at 1,190 lakhs and by deducting from that figure (1) 
the normal pre-reform revenue of the province and (2) expen- 
diture which had in pre-reform days been imperial but would 
become provincial, they arrived at the figures of 397 lakhs 
which they called the increased spending power of the prov- 
ince ; and it was on that figure that they based the contribution 
of 240 lakhs. They ignored all expenditure except such as was 
to be trasf erred from imperial to provincial. Such a method 
of calculation could give the true increased spending power 
only if post-reform normal expenditure was likely to be 
roughly equal to pre-reform. But that obviously was not the 
case. Owing to the change in the constitution of the execu- 
tive wernment and of the legislature, expenditure was bound 
to rise considerably. Apart altogether from* such increased 
expenditure, in th^ province expenditure increased very 
largely between the datum year and the introduction of the 
reforms owing to necessary increases in the pay of all grades 
of Government servants. In 1919 the Conference of Financial 
Bepresentatives had calculated the normal expenditure of this 
province at 828 lakhs, which would have given an increased 
spending power of 362 lakhs. But the actual expenditure in 
1920-21 was not less than 134 lakhs higher, namely, 962 lakhs, 
which reduced the increased spending power to 228 lakEs. 

Even this last figure should be reduced by a further 40 lakhs 
for purposes of comparison, on account of the difference bet- 
ween actual expenditure on protective irrigation and famine 
relief in that year and the nonnal provision to be provided 
in post-reform years, and also on account of the additional ex- 
penditure which the province would have to bear on account 
of leave salaries in England. The true inoeased spending 
power thus became further reduced to 188 lakhs. There were, 
however, fortunately errors on the other eide and experience 
has shown that the Oommittee under-estimated revenue by 
about 68 lakhs. The actual increased spending power was 
thus about 261 lakhs and the balance reniaining for develop 
ment after payment of the huge oontriburicn of 240 lakhs 
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OpiliRism 
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Rstreneh- 
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was 11 instead of 157. lakhs as estimated by the Committee. 
Had this been realised at the time there can be liitle doubt that 
the contribution would have been fixed at a much lower figure. 
This failure to recognize the real position has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the province’s difficulties. 

86. The year 1920-21 had been remarkably favourable. 
If those miscellaneous adjustments between the central and 
the provincial Governments, which were a marked feature of 
pre-reform finance, be excluded, the revenue of the year was 
1,272 lakhs — a higher figure than in any subsequent year, and 
which has been approached only twice. In spite of the heavy 
expenditure of that year the province opened its career under 
the reforms with a balance of nearly 89 lakhs. There was at 
the time no reason to anticipate that the results of the year 
192122 would not be equally favourable, and the revenue 
budget was framed at 1»331 lakhs. Government accordingly 
provided in the budget or in supplementary estimates for 
new expenditure to the amount of 151 lakhs. Of this approxi- 
mately 53 lakhs went to the reserved departments, 67 to the 
transferred and 30 to debt charges. The additional debt 
charges were due to the flotation of the United Provinces 
Development Loan. Unfortunately, however, the results of 
this year were exceedingly disappointing. The net revenue 
received was only 1,241 lakhs, or 90 lakhs below the estimate — 
a lower figure than in any subsequent year except 1924;25. 
Of this loss. Excise was responsible for 62 lakhs and Forests 
for 24 lakhs. The loss in Excise was due partly to increase 
in the rates of duty which had been decided during the previous 
year and came into operation from April 1, 1921, partly to the 
efforts of non-co-op|eration, and has never been recovered. 
The deficit on the year’s working was 148 lakhs; allowing 
for the opening balance, the deficit was 59 lakhs. There is no 
doubt that, next only to the contribution, the fall in Excise 
revenue and the heavy expenditure of this, the first year of the 
Beforms, are the main causes of subsequent financial diffi- 
culties. 

87. The next iwo years were years of retrenchment. 
Expenditure dropped in this period by a total of 98 lakhs, to 
which the reserved departments contributed 6l lakhs and the 
transferred 35 lakhs. Yet, in spite of this, revenue failed td 
cover expenditure. In 1922-28 there was a further drop of 
some 8 lakhs under Excise. The income of the year was only 
some 7 lakhs better than in 1921-22 and the deficit on the 
year’s working was 65 lakhs. In 1923-24 additional taxation 
was imposed in the sha^ qt an enhancement of stamp duties 
and a tax on motor yehicles. This was estimated to briig in 
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66^ latdiB, but the leglBiatuie so altered the proposals that 
they brought in only 22 lakhs. Irrigation rates were also 
increased in the same year. The increase was estimated to 
produce 22 lakhs and actually yielded 21 lakhs that year.' 
(Owing to a subsequent decrease in the rate for sugar the 
estimated yield was reduced to 17 lakhs, but owing to a series 
of wet years the amount actually realised has only averaged 
13^ lakns.) In spite of the fact that with these additions 
revenue reached the highest figure so far recorded during the 
period of the Heforms (1,271 lakhs) there was still a deficit on 
the year's working of nineteen la.khB. The total deficit since 
1921 stood at the end of this period at nearly 144 lakhs. 


88. In 1924-25 Government sought to re-enact the tax- 
ation Acts passed tlie pievious year and also to impose a tax 
on amusements, but tlxe legislature only passed one of the two 
titamp Acts, in September, 1924, tbere was very heavy 
ram lor three or fom* days, which caused heavy 11<^8 and 
great loss of property. The result on the finances of the prov- 
ince was serious, itevenue dropped to the lowest figure bo far 
recorded, namely, 1,219 lakhs, or 52 lakhs below the previous 
year. To this loss land revenue, as the result of remissions 
and suspensions^ contributed 21 lakhs, and irrigation revenue 
nearly 32 lakhs. Though the expenditure of the year w^ 
practically the same as in the previous year yet the deficit 
on the year’s working amounted to 52 lakhs, whilst the total 
deficit since the reforms rose to 194 lakhs. Even these results 
were only made possible by a diversion of some 52. lakhs from 
the Famine Insurance Fund 
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89. During the next two years the financial j^sitiou Partial 
was, to some extent, eased by two successive remissions of 
the contribution, which amounted to 56 lakhs in the first eontilbiilleii. 
year and to 89 lakhs in the second year. Expenditure, after 
a small rise of 10 lakhs in 1925-26, dropped back in 1926-27, 
to a figure slightly below that of 1923-24; but the distribution 
was considerably altered, for the remission enabled an addi- 
tional 28 lakhs to be provided for the reserved and an addi- 
tional 60 lakhs for the transferred departments. Revenue, 
like expenditure, was in 1926-27 slightly beluw the figure of 
1923-24. For onoe, revenue slightly exceeded ex^nditure; 
though, in these years also, this only became possible by a 
diversion from* the Famine Insurance Fund to the extent 
of 116 lakhs in the two years taken together. The net 
deficit since the commencement of the refc^rms stood at the 
end of 19S33-26 at j^4 lakhs— the highest that it has been. 
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omplete 90. In 1927-28 the remainder of the contribution was 
remitted, though in respect of 51 lakhs that remission was 
lenMbntioii non-recurring; in 1928-29 the non-recurring remission of the 

1927- 28 and former year became permanent. As a result expenditure 

1928- 29. during 1927-28 fell by 119 lakhs. Yet in spite of this, there 

was an increase of 15 lakhs in the transferred departments. 
The revenue of the year, though not as high as in 1926-27, 
was still relatively high. Finally', for the first time since 
1921-22, the year’s working resulted in a surplus of no less 
than 112 lakhs and the deficit, since the commencement of 
the reforms, was reduced by more than half to 107 laklis. In 
1928-29 expenditure is expected to rise by some 34 lakhs, 
whilst revenue has been estimated cautiously at 10 lakhs 
below the figure of 1927-28. In spite of this, there is an 
estimated surplus of 38 lakhs, whilst the deficit since the com- 
mencement of the reforms has been reduced to the manage- 
able figure of 69 lakhs. 

Summaiy 91. The progress of revenue and expenditure can be 
^ps&ditwe i=>iuninarized thus. Bevenue in 1921-22 was 1 ,240 lakhs : in 
1928-29 it is estimated at 1,252 lakhs, an advance of 12 lakhs. 
Both figures, however, are below the average of the whole 
period, which is 1,261 lakhs (inclusive of diversions from the 
famine insurance fund). Expenditure in 1921*22 was 1,388 
lakhs, and in 1928-29 it is estimated at 1,214 lakhs, a decrease 
of 174 lakhs; if allowance be made for the contribution 
of 240 lakhs, now remilted, thei^ has been a real increase of 
expenditure of 66 lakhs. Average expenditure has been 
1,282 lakhs, or 21 lakhs above average I’evenue. Total reve- 
nue, inclusive of the opening balance of 89 lakhs, amounts to 
10,191 lakhs, total expenditure to 10,260 lakhs : the final 
deficit is, therefore, 69 lakhs round. 

De . 92. With the Reforms the province took over debt to the 

lii«i amount of 1,516 lakhs, of which slightly over 296 lakhs were 

in the old provincial loan account and just over 1,219 lakhs 
were irrigarion debt. Of the latter sum 250 lakhs were on 
account ^ unproductive canals, and this Oovernment has, as 
already mentioned, more than once protested against being 
saddled with this debt. Since 1921 the province has borrowed 
1,454 lakhs made up as follows : — 

Lakhs. 

(1) United ProTinoes DeveV pmentfs Loan . . . . 420 

(2) Irrigation Lean . . . . * * . v . i* 

(8) Miscellaneous loans for read oonstructicn, police build. 

ings, etc. . . . . • . • • 204 

(4) Flood damage loan 40 

(5) liocal bodies advances h^ns .. .. 61 

<6) Other loans . . . . • - • • 36 


Total 


1,454 
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U'he total debt contracted' since J921 thus amounts to 
2,970 lakhs. 

93. Debt to the amount of about 280 laklis has in the 
same period been liquidated. The provincial loan account 
has been reduced to 96 lakhs by the repa 3 rment of over 200 
lakhs'. The sinking fund of the development loan will in the 
current year amount to over 75 lakhs, and ljulf-a-Iakh has 
already been repaid to subscribers. Post -reform irrigation 
debt is being repaid by equated instalments of principal and 
interest, by which the payments of principal will progressively 
increase and those of interest decrease. Up to date over 
3 lakhs of principal have been repaid. The outstanding debt 
in the current yeai* thus amounts to 2,690 lakhs. 

94. The rates of interest on the various loans vary from 
3^ per cent, on the pre-reform irrigation debt to 6J per cent, 
on some of the recent unproductive debt. The amount 
required to meet the debt charges rose from 83 lakhs in 1921- 
22 to 167 lakhs in 1927-28 and in the current year will be 
176 lakhs. The amount will begin to fall in the year 1931- 
32 with the conversion of the Development Loan and will be 
further substantially reduced in 1932-33 with the final liquida- 
tion of the old provincial loan account. 

95. No account of the finacial history of the post-reform 
period would be complete without some reference to the Fund. 
Famine Insurance Fund. Under schedule lY of the Devolu- 
tion Rules this Government is required to provide a sum of 
39*60 lakhs for expenditure on relief and insurance against 
famine. This assignment may be used “for the relief of 
famine or the construction of protective iiTigation works or 
other works for prevention of famine Any amount not 
expended is transferred to the fund, the balance in which may 

be used for loans to cultivators aud other relief purposes. 

When the balance in the fund reaches 237*60 lakhs the assign- 
ment may be suspended. The amount of the assignment was 
based on the average expenditure on (1) protective irrigation 
works and (2) famine relief ov^ a period of years. It has, 
however, proved out of proportion to the actual present->day 
requirements of the |»rovinc6, though this Government agreed 
to the amount when it was fixed. During the seventeen yeajrs 
ending in 1928-29, in which period there were two famines, 
the actual expenditure on protective irrigation has been 114 
lakhs against a statutory provision of 245 lakhs, and on famine 
relief 94 lakhs agsdnst a statutory provision of 428 lakhs. By 
the end of 1923-24 the balance of the fund already stood at over 
90 lakhs and on looking into the porition this Goveinment 
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realised that by 1927-28 they would have a reserve of over 
237 lakhs, of which they were never likely to require more than 
one-fourth. They then made a protest to the Government 
of India. That proved unsuccessful and, in view of the serious 
fiuaucial situation of the province, they decided to debit to the 
fund interest on loans for canal woi^ which could be regarded 
as partly or wholly protective. Since the year 1924-25 this 
Government has devoted nearly 237 lakhs to this purpose, 
thereby affording relief to the general revenues and avoiding 
the accumulation of a reserve fund far in excess of actu 
needs. This course was only possible, in the face of au 
objections, owing to the rule which leaves to the Governor th^ 
^nal decision as to whethr the purpose for which the mo 
is expended is one of the purposes specified in the rules. The\ 
balance in the fund at the close of the current year will be ' 
20 lakhs. The Government of India have recently proposed a 
revision of the rules the effect of which will, if accepted, be 
to permit no expenditure from the fund except for famine relief 
and to reduce the annual assignment in the case of this 
province to 16 lakhs with a maximum balance of 55 lakhs, 
amounts which are much more reasonable than those at present 
prescribed. 

rheoM 96. The system of accounts and audiWwls'eh prevailed 

tSeomU province till April 1, 1926, may be briefly described as 

and audit follows: — 

(1) All bills against Government were presented for pay- 
ment at the local treasuries, and, after much the same scrutiny 
as a bank cashier would apply to a cheque presented to him, 
were paid. 

f2)The expenditure incurred on such bills and also all 
receipts were brought into the treasury accounts, extracts 
of which were sent monthly to the head accounts office under 
the accountant-general. The accountant-general and his 
entire staff weie subordinate to the central Government. 

(3) Similarly the paid bills were sent in batches twice a 
month to the accoiintant-generars office, where they were 
examined, post-audited, and passed into the departmental and 
provincial accounts. 

(4) The accountant-giBneral was responsible for preparing 
revised estimates of receipts and expenditure on the basis of 
the actual accounts, and also for examining the budget esti- 
mates received from the departments, also on the same basis. 
He then sent both to the finance departmnt tor further exam- 
ination and final approval. 
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(5) The estimates, once passed by the finance department, 
were returned to the accountant-general, who compiled the 
provincial detailed estimates for presentation to the council* 

97. The old system of accounts and audit had 
defects. ^ 

(1) A creditor of Government who had received his dues 
from a treasury was always liable to receive a retrenchment 
order from the accountant-general, as the result of some error 
discovered in auditing his bill. This put such creditors to 
great inconvenience, and occasionally to some loss. 

(2) The system of sending bills in batches to a head office 
where they were checked, classified, and audited before they 
passed into the accoiints causd great delay in the preparation 
of the latter; in fact, the accounts of a month were seldom 
ready till at least two months later. This made it almost 
impossible for the heads of departments to control their 
expenditure, for it always took them two months to find out 
how the expenditure against their grants actually stood. A 
further result was that towards the end of the year they were 
very chary in spending, and consequently unnecessarily large 
sums lapsed every year. 

(3) It is a commonplace that audit should be entirely 
independent of the authority whose accounts are being audited. 
Under this system the officer who audited the ac^counts was 
actually the officer who was responsible for preparing them, 
so that audit was no more than an internal check. 

(4) Accounting, except for occasional errors, was on the 
whole fairly accurate. Audit, on the other hand, was certainly 
unsatisfactory. That was inevitable, since the only evidence 
of audit w’as a tick mark with a gi*een pencil affixed by the 
very clerk who had handled that particular voucher and 
brought it to account. 

(5) The accountant-general had no knowledge of the 
working and the needs of any of the departments whose 
revised and budget estimates he prepared. As a result his 
estimates were purely mechanical, based on figm^es alone, and 
bore no relation to facts that contradicted the figures. Theo- 
retically, the finance department was supposed to modify his 
estimates to accord w’ith the facts. Actually they, too, were 
mainly guided, and in fact somewhat obsessed, by previous 
figures. 

(6) Close budgetting was very difficult. The departments, 
just because close control of expenditure was impossible, were 
apt to allow a margin in their demands. And as the finance 
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department had no better knowledge of the progress of exp 
diture than the controlling officers themselves, they w 
compelled to put up with this undesirable method. 

(7) Lastly, since the accountant-general was an offic 
under the central Government, the provincial Government hti 
absolutely no control over their accounts. 

98. In 1923 the Government ^of India made a proposal i 
separate accounts from audit altogether, maintaining iih 
latter as a central subject, and putting the provincial account 
in charge of the provincial Governments. The Government o 
this province had often found occasion, in the council and else 
where, to complain of* the defects of the old system; and ii 
response tp the Government of India’s proposals submittec 
the outline of a scheme of separation to the first annual con 
ference of Finance Members in 1923. This scheme was fully 
examined by the audit and finance authorities of the Govern- 
ment of India, and, after a period of experiment in two 
departments, was brought into force in the United Provinces 
for all departments with effect from April 1, 1926. 

99. The principal features of. this new system are as 
follows : — 

(1) To each department is attached a pay and accounts 
office, the head of which is known as pay and accounts officer. 
He is a gagjetted Government servant of the status of an 
assistant accounts officer in the Indian Audit and Accounts 
department. The larger departments (Public Works depart- 
ment, Land Eevenue, General Administration, Administra- 
tion of Justice, Education and Police) have each an accounts 
office and officer of its own; the smaller departments, ar- 
ranged in convenientf groups, share such an office and officer. 

(2) These offices are located where possible in the office of 
the head of the departm^t, or at all events in the same place 
and in convenient proximity to him. 

(3) Bills against the various departments are no longer 
presented at the treasury but sent to the pay and accounts 
officer concerned. He pre-audits the bill and then pays it by 
cheque, subsequently passing the charge into the departmental 
accounts which he compiles. 

(4) Provincial accounts are maintained in a central ac- 
counts office which is under the immediate charge of a deputy 
chief accounting officer of the status of a first class officer of 
the Indian Audit and Accounts department, and in superior 
charge of the chief accounting officer, who is the finance secre- 
tary, This officer also deals with various accounts that cannot 
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be easily departmentalized : for instance, loans and advances, 
exchange accounts, etc. The deputy chief accounting officer 
further acts as pay and accounts officer for the forest depart- 
ment. 

(5) The pay and accounts officers prepare the revised and 
budget estimates in the same way and on much the same lines 
as the former accountant-general. They subsequently send 
them- to the finance department, which examines and passes 
them and subsequently prints the detailed estimates. 

(6) To each accounts office is attached an audit section, 
the duty of which is to examine its accounts. These audit 
sections are under a central officer, namely the director of 
audit. He also has staff sufficient to send cut' into the dis- 
tricts to inspect accounts there. Bills are no longer examined 
at the treasuries, which have become merely counters where 
moneys are actually paid or received. 

100. The new system has many advantages. 

(1) A creditor of Government now receives payment of 
liis dues, if anything, rather earlier than he did under the old 
system; whilst he knows that the payment once received is 
final, since it will not be made until the claim has been fully 
audited. 

(2) The bill when pre-audited at once passes into the 
accounts. The result is that the departmental accounts, 
instead of being two months late, are ready within a fortnight 
at most of the end of the month to which they refer; with 
the result that the heajds of departments do not experience 
any difficulty in ascertaining the progress of their expenditure 
and in cx)n trolling it. Similarly, an abstract of the provincial 
accounts reaches the Government within three weeks of the 
end of the month to which it refers. 

(3) Audit is now entirely indep^dent of accounts. Fur- 
ther, inasmuch as the accounting staff is an expert' staff, the 
amount of routine work that devolves on audit has greatly 
diminished, and the audit staff ought to be able to devote 
itself to more important inquiries and investigations. 

(4) The pay and accounts officer, being attached to a single 
department, is conversant with its needs and difficulties, and 
prepares his budget and revised estimates accordingly. 

(6) Contlrolling officers, having their accounts officers at 
hand to keep them aware of the progress of expenditure, can 
spend much more freely and fully than of old and are no 
longer tempted to leave margins. The result is that budget- 
ting is becoming much more close an3 lapses much less large 
or frequent, 
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(6) Finally, Government are now completely responeible 
for the maintenance of their own accounts. 

Success of lOl. The system is still, theoretically, in an experimental 
system. stage. There is no doubt that in this province it has proved a 
success, and has justified all expectations. As an example, it 
may be mentioned that the savings on the grants of 1926-27, 
being the first year of its existence, was only one and a half 
per cent.; they had* never been lesB> than three cr four per 
cent, in previous years and had generally been very much 
Jiigher. The pay and accounts officers have also been respon- 
sible for discovering c.nd coirecting a large number of did 
misclassifications, to the considerable profit of the province; 
and are still pursuing further investigations of the siurte 
character, \ 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Irbigation derartment. 

102. The Irrigation branch of the Public Works deparr- 
nient is administered by two chief engineers under the Finance 
Member of the Governor’s executive council. The senior chief 
engineer is a secretary, and the junior a joint secretary to the 
Local Government. One chief engineer is in charge of the 
Sarda Canal construction, the other is in charge of the open 
canals. The open canal system at present consists of over 

11.000 miles of main channels, branches and distributaries, 
commands an area of over nineteen million lacres, and in 
normal years irrigates about three million acres. The depart- 
ment yields a substantial revenue to Government, but its 
greatest value lies in the protection that its works afford 
against famine. 

103. Since 1921 apart from running the extensive system The Sarda 
of open canals, the department has been mainly occupied with canal, 
the construction of the Sarda canal. This great project was 

begun ill 1919, but out of a total expenditure up to date of 
over 706 lakhs only about 20 lakhs were spent before March, 

1921. When completed the Sarda canal system will consist of 

4.000 miles of main channels and distributaries and 1,800 mil a 
of drains and will be the longest canal system in the world. 

It will command an area of over seven milion acres and when 
fully developed will irrigate about one and a half million 
acres and thus increase by about fifty per cent, the irrigated 
area cf the province. The work has so far advanced that the 
chief engineer hopes that it will be possible to open the canal 
in the upper reaches for irrigation before the close of the 
present year. The whole work will be completed by March, 

1930, if working conditions between now' and then prove 
favourable. The construction has been financed by loans 
and the total expenditure is expected to amount to 960 
lakhs. Government expect that after paying all working 
expanses, but excluding interest charges, they will receive a 
rettim of about 7 per enct. on this expenditure. 

104 Some new schemes for the development of hydro- (hbarntw 
electric power from canal falls are at present under consider- 
ation. T^o schemes have been approved : one to supply power 
to the town of Khurjia in the Bulandshahr dis^ct and 
also to pump water from a small river known as the Kali 
Nadi into the main Ganges canal. The estimated cost of 
this scheme is 8*60 lakhs and the estimated revenue 1*13 

9 
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lakhs. The other scheme is to supply power to Meerut in th» 
forst instance and hter to two other towns in the Meerut 
district and two in the Bulandshahr district at an estimated 
cost for supply to Meerut of 6*77 lakhs and an estimated 
revenue of 1*51 lakhs.. A third large scheme is being investi* 
gated at present, namely to harness the whole of the power 
available at a fall in the Saharanpur district in order to 
provide electric power fcr the towns of Moradabad, Bijnor 
and Najibabad, and in addition to pump water from the 
Buingani^a river to irrigate a large area in the Moradabad 
district. 


BflSetst tbs 
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105. Probably no department has bsen lees affected by 
the Kefoims. I’he work of the irrigation oiOScer is carried out 
in the depths of the country, far removed from centres of 
political activity; it is seldom brought into the lime-ligLt 
but the people know it and appreciate it. The work goes on 
much as of yore and neither the change in the constitution 
of Government nor the reformed legislative council cm be 
said either to have hindered or to have aided it. In order to 


keep themselves in closer touch with the people in irrigation 
matters. Government established an Irrigation Board in 1921. 
The Board consists of a president and three members nomina- 
ted by Government, four members elected by the legislative 
council, and the director of agriculture ex-officio. The Board 
is authorized to consider not only matters referred to it by 
Gvemment but also any matters which members, with ths 
permission of the president, bring before it. It attracted 
considerable interest at the outset and held three meetings in 
both 1921 and 1922; thereafter interest waned a^'d only one 
meeting was held in 1923, 1925, and 1926 and none in 1924 or 


1927. The Board has discussed a large number of suggestions 
and has served a useful purpose. 

TInanelal 106, Construction work has been financed by means of 

aoDdtttons. loans and has therefore not been affected by the shortage of 
money. It has been different with the administration of the 
open canals. During the war expenditure was reduced to a 
minimum and all work that was not of an urgent nature was 
postponed. There were, therefore, heavy arrears of work to 
be overtaken after the war and a great deal was still waiting to 
be done in 1921. Owing, however, to the prevailing lack of 
money the department, instead of receiving additional funds 
for expenditure charged to revenue, actually received a steadily 
decreasing amoiiint up to the financial year 1925-26. Owing to 
the remission of the contribution to the Government of India 
jpmvincial finances have been easier since then, and in conse- 
quence the department received increased allotments in 1226* 
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^7 and again in 1927-26, which have enabled it to overtake a 
certain amount of the accumulated anears of work. It is one 
of the few reserved departments that does not complain that 
it has not had its fair sliare of such money ad has been available 
i'or expenditure. The statement on pages 120-21 shows the 
revenue and expenditure, of the department from the year 
1915-16 onwards, but it is very difficult to draw any conclu- 
sions from these figures. The years 1915 to 1920 were years 
when owing to the war a minimum of expenditure was being 
incurred and prices were still low eompar^ with the post-war 
period. Work on the Sarda canal was begun in 1920, and 
there has been very heavy capital expenditure since then, 
X>rice6 have risen by nearly fifty per cent., and the pay 
of all classes of estabhshment has had to be increased. 
The increase of irrigation rates on the other hand has been 
very moderate and in no way proportionate to the increased 
expenditure on maintenance. F^ihermore the years 1923 
and 1924 were wet years and in consequence the revenue 
realized in 1924 and 1925 was low. All these factors have 
to be taken into account when estimating the results of 
the department’s operations. Even so, if capital expen- 
diture on works be excluded, it will be seen that receipts 
exceeded expenditure on an average by 68 lakhs in the period 
1915 to 1920 and by 66 lakhs in the period 1921 to 1927. In 
the latter period, however, there has been heavy expenditure 
on establisWent connected with the Sarda canal which is not 
shown in the statement as charged to capital and if that were 
excluded from the expenditure side the surplus in the later 
period would be found to exceed that in the earlier period. In 
a few years the Sarda canal will have been completed, capital 
expenditure will be reduced, and when the canal is fully deve- 
loped it should bring in a revenue of 67 lakhs per annum. 

107. The chief engineer, like ottier heads of departments, 
complains that audit control has been tightened at the expense 
of efficiency. He recognizes that financial irregulari ioB have 
been reduci^ to a minimum;, but as against that executive 
officers have been hindered in their work, the execution of 
works has been delayed, expenditure on office staff has been 
increased, office hours have been lengthened and, most import- 
ant of all, officers have been kept from their primary duty, 
namely, supervision of their works. He is convinced that 
Government have not benefited financially by tiie elimination 
of irregolaritieB (which in ninety-nine cbh^ oat cJ a hundred 
were pordy tedmicai) at a great expenditiire of money and 0 
time whidi could usefnlly have npmi on the oaoala 
instead of in office. 
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108. There a -very general recognition of the value of 
the work of the Ihrigation department. This no doubt accounta 
for the favourable attitude of the legislative council towards 
the department. Criticism has not been lacking Jbnt it haa 
for the most {to been fair and reasonable and al^ in some 
cases constructive. The first council showed very considerable 
interest in the activities of the department and it was respon- 
sible for six out of the seven resolutions relating to irrigation 
which have been moved since 1921. On August 8, 1921, the 
council discussed two resolutions, one relating to the rules 
for the prepai^tion of fields for irrigation, the other to the 
rates charged for the initial watering to prepare fields for 
sowing. In deference to the views of the Council, the rules 
for the preparation of fields were abolished and the rates for 
the initial watering were lowered. On February 2, 1921, a 
resolution recommending the lowering of irrigation rates was 
adopted by the council, and although the Government had 
opposed the resolution and were defeated in the division they 
later made some alterations in the rates in the directioYi 
desited by the Council. Late in 1922 Government decided to 
increase the cates with effect from April 1, 1923, partly 

because they were very short of money and partly because 
they considered it reasonable to increase the rates so 
that they should hear some proportion of the increased ex- 
penditure on maintenance. This decision was extremely 
unpopular with the legislative council, partly because th^ 
nr embers considered the existing rates a sufficient burden on 
the agricultural classes, and partly because they considelred 
these rates to be a form of taxation and they were opposed to 
any increase in them* without the previous approval of the 
legislature. On February 2, 1923, the council expressed its 
disapproval of Government’s action by passing a resolution 
condemning any further increase in rates, and a few weeka 
later, on February 27, the council discussed a further resolution 
recommending that legislation should be introduced to 
require the previous sanction of the legislature to any revision 
of these rates. In support of this latter resolution one 
member cited the view of the Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of In^a bill that the imposition of new burdens 
diGuld be graduaDy brought more within the purview of the 
legislature. Govmmient refused to admit that these rates 
wm A form of taxatkm rather than payment for value 
received, but at the same time intimated that th^ were not 
a|^K>sed to legidatioh to tning the rates withm the {mrview 
of the legiidatara'and propo^ to appoint a committee to 
examine beet means of effecting this purpose^ Another 
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rebolution urging the necessity of e«rly l^slatiun was adopted 
by; the council on February 28, 102d. Government bad 
ap^nted a committee in the previous June, and that com* 
mittee by a majonty recommended that the rates should be 
statutorily related to prices since variation in prices had been 
the basis of changes in the rates in the past. Government ac* 
cdpted this recommendation and drafted a bill to make the 
necessary amendments in the Northet*n India Canal and 
Drainage Act 1873, It is of interest to note that the Indian 
Taxation Committee later endorsed the committee’s recom- 
mendation and the principle of the Gdvferfiinent bill. The 
bill was introduced into the legislative council on March 30, 
1925, and referred to a select committee.* *The report of the 
select committee showed such a wide divergence of opinion 
and so much opposition to the main principle of the bill that 
Government, seeing that it would be impossible to get the bill 
passed in a form satisfactory to them, decided to drop it 
altogether. This decision was severely criticised during the 
discussion of the department’s budgets for J926-27 and 1927-28. 
In defending Gk^vemment’s action in the council on 
March 23, 1&7, the Finances Member salid ‘When we came 
to present the report of the select committee we found that 
unfortunately all sections of opinion, were opposed to that bill. 
If we had thought that there was any pro^)ect of the council 
taking different view and of the matter being reconsidered 
when it was thrashed out on the floor of the House, we should 
[have been very glad to proceed with the bill. It seemed to 
ns, however, that it would be a sheer waste of time to do so. 
After all it was our bill. When it was clear that the council 
was not prepared to accept the hiU why shonld we waste our 
time and their time by proceeding with it? If that bill is 
not law, if canal rates are not at present regulated by statute 
in the way in which we had contemplated, well, the responsi* 
hility does not rest with us.*’ Thehistc^ of this bill affords 
-another illustration of the difficutly wln& the Governor in 
‘Council has met with in passing legislation of a controversial 
nature. 

109. The irrigation budget evdced little discussion in the 
years 1921 to 19^. Few reductions in the demands were 
made and only one of these was carried against Government, 
that one was in 1926, and ‘was a censtfle db* Government for 
refusing to proceed with the irrigation ra^ b'ill. In 1927 the 
discussion occupied two whole days and ranged ove|r a very 
wide number of subjects. The council was much more eritiio^ 
than in previous years and attacked the department on all 
aides. The reasons for this change of attknde were probably 
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that it was the firot aesaion of a new oouncil, that owing to 
more money being avidlabie the amounts allotted to the 
department in 1926-27 showed <» ooneiderabla increase over 
those of the preceding lean years since 1921, and that the 
council was still Au^eased with Government for refusing to 
proceed with the irrigation rates bill. Guts to the amount 
of 1*02 lakhs were carried against the Government, but none 
of this money was restored. The council passed the budget 
for the current year without reduction. 

110. Questions in council have been numerous, but nearly 
all have been of private interest only to the member con- 
cerned and have in no way affected the policy of the depart- 
ment. 

111. The prooesB of Indianization of the Irrigation Branch 
of the Indian Service of Engineers has been accelerated first 
by the war and later by the Beforms. In 1919 the depart- 
ment received eight European officers, one of whom* resigned r 
to fill the vacancies due to stoppage of recruitment during the 
war. Since 1920 only sik officers have 'been recruited from 
England and of these one has already resigned the service. 
The present position is that out of seventy-one Indian Service 
of Engineer officers in the department only thirty-five or forty- 
eight per cent, were recruited in Europe. The preecribed' 
proportions of recruitment have, since 1924, been forty per 
cent, in Europe and sixty per cent, in India (forty per cent, 
direct and twenty per cent, by promotion). The proportion of 
European recruited officers in the service at present is there- 
fore already very nearly down to the proportion of recroit- 
ment now made in Europe. Nine European officers retired 
prematurely between 1922 and 1925. There was during that 
period much disooptent and unrest in the department, and 
officers with private 'means or prospects of other employment 
were glad of the opportunity to take a pension and retire. 
The ffiscontent was largely due to economic causes And the 
nnrest to lack of cettainty as to the future and of faith in 
Gkwemment. The discontent hag disappeared with the im- 
proved conditions of serrice introduced in 1924, oonfictonce in 
(]kwemment has letoriied, and tfie only cloud on the horuson 
is now apprehnsion as 4o the future. !the chief engineer' 
oonsidrs the standard of Indian reeroited officers to be much 
higher than formeriy, and says that the effideney of the 
demrtment haa not so far b^n appreciably lowered by^ 
Indiankatiim. At ^ aune time he realieeB tiiat the period 
since 1921 Ins .bean one of mudb activity and expurion 
during which oMoen have bem apmed m to their highest 
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degree of efficiency, and he admits that where adininistratio& 
has been slack <m open gaimJa a state of inefficiency nnknown 
in the past has quickly followed. Hia oonclnsion is that with 
the iH-esent proportions ot recruitment a state of efficiency can 
be maintained, but that a lowering of the European element 
will lead to deterioration. 



Statement e^otmg eeependUure and reeeijaa in (he Irrigation Branch, United Provinces, during tite 

years 191S-16 to 1920-21. 
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years 1921-22 to 1926-27. 
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Statement showing the action taken by Oovemment on reeolu^ 
tions adopts by the LegialaHoe Centncil during 1921 to 1927 , 


Date. 1 

Subjeot. 

Action taken. 

1. February 

Revenlon to old ratet of Irri* 

Old rates restored in respect 

16. 1021. 

2. Dumber 

gation. 

Abolition of Superintending 

of gram. 

The Publio Works Oommittee 

7, 1021. 

Boglneers. 

opposed this proposal for 
Irrigation Branch and this 
OsTernmeni concurred 

with their Tiew. 

3. February 

2, 1028. 

Rednotion of irrigation rates 

Ths occupier’s rates on snuar- 
oane or:>p in respect of all 
lands irrigated by the 
Upper Oanges sad Eastern 

J umna Oanal were reduced 
from Bf. 12 to Rs. 10. 

4. February 
28, 1024. 

R 3 duotion of irrigation rates 

Oovemment have accepted 
the general principle that 
these ' irrigation rates 
should be brought within 
the purview of the legisla- 
ture. A Bill to amend the 

N trthern India Canal and 
Drainage Act, 1878, was 
introduced by Government 
in the Omncil, but was 
subsequently withdrawn 
owing to the non-official 
opposition to it. 


Statement ehowin ike action taken on reaoluti€ms withdrawn 
on an gaauranoe from Oovemment during 1921 to 1927 . 


Date. 

Subject. 

Action taken. 

1. August 8, 

1821. 

2. August 8, 

1821. 

3. February 

27, 1828. 

Rate on canal water used for 
•also. 

Jr»ari rules of the Irrigation 
lepartment. 

Irrigatioa rates 

New ruleo issued. 

Rules abolished. 

Recommendations of Irriga* 
tion Rates Committee pub. 
lished and public invited to 
express their views there* 
on. Oovemment have ao- 
oepted proposal that rates 
shoull orought within 

the pUTVlsw of tai^atnra- 
ABUto amend the North- 
ern India Oanal and Drain- 
age Aot, 1878, was intro- 
dnoed by G>vemment in 
the CbuMl). but was sub- 
aaqnently imbdrawn owing 
to the non-o2Mal opposi- 
tion to it. 
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CHAPTEB V, 

Fobbst dbpabtmbnt. 

112. The Forest department controls an area of 6.210 AfaiuAli 
square miles, about five per cent, of the total area of the 
province. A chief conservator administers the affairs of the 
department under the Home Member of the Governor's 
executive council. The department is a profitable one to 
Oovegmment. The annual surplus since 1921 has averaged 

just over 25 lakhs. The value of the department cannot, 
however, be measured merely in terms of rupees. The forests 
afford a sure and steady supply of timber essential for the 
needs of the province, they have important physical effects, 
they supply grazing for a very large number of cattle, and 
generally are an asset of great economic value. 

113. The decade immediately prior to 1921 was one of 
great expansion and activity in forest administration. In 1912 
the department assumed the management of a very large area 
of forest in the hills of the Kumaun division. A few years later 
it began a new felling policy in the old reserves which led 
to a rapid realization of reserve capital in the form of 
accumulated stocks of timber and a large and partially 
temporary increase in revenue. A necessary but somewhat 
belated consequence ')f this policy was the formation in 1920 
of a working plans and research branch. Lastiy, in 1918 the 
department launched out into an ambitious utilization policy 
which involved the establishment of — 

(1) a bobbin and turnery factory, 

(2) a large saw-mill to support the factory and also to 

supply the market with little known timbers in 
commercial quantities and in sizes suitable for 
immediate consumption, and 

(3) a wood-working institute for education and research. 

114. The period 1921 1928 has witnessed a necessary con- PwM 
traction of activities in certain directions. It has nevertheless IW®* 
been a period of steady progress in many ways. Every division 

in the province has now been brought under a revised and mote 
scientific working plan. The department has devoted much 
attention to the study of silviculture and has added consider- 
ably to its knowledge of the subject, particularly as regards 
artificial regeneration. The afforestation of ravine and other 
waste lands in certain districts has been steadily expanded. 

The surplus stock of timber has almost all been sold and a 
position of stability in output is now in sight. 
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JCmiuMui* 115. The policy of Government in regard to the Kumaun 

hill forests and utilization hai^ undergone a radical change. It 
is important to see how this change has come about and to 
what extent it can be attributed to the Beforms. Government 
assumed control of these hill forests because they were satisfied 
that they were^ being gradually destroyed and that their 
preservation was in the interests both of the province as a 
whole and of Kumaun in particular. Control involved the 
imposition of restrictions. The sturdy hill people, accustomed 
to making much use of forest produce, fiercely resented these 
restrictions. A regular storm broke out. This might have 
been weathered but for the war and its aftermath, particularly 
the non-co-operation campaign, which found a leady ground for 
anti-Government propaganda among the discontented villagers, 
led by men back from the war and imbued with the turbulent 
spirit of that time. One of the Kumaun members of the 
legislative council intended to voice the grievances of his 
constituencies in the council on April 1, 1921, but withdrew 
his resolution as Government had informed him of their 
decision to appoint a committee to examine and report upon 
them. Even the appointment of this committee did not stop 
the agitation, arid incendiarism broke out on a large scale in 
May and June and did immense harm to the forests. The 
committee reported in October, 1921 and as a result of its 
recommendations Government have withdrawn an area of 
1,916 square miles from the control of the department and are 
considering the possibility of handing it over to the manage- 
ment of panchayatfi. Even in the remaining area control has 
been greatly relaxed, and the efforts of the department to 
maintain and improve the growing stock are considerably 
hampered by restrictions and fear of further agitation. The 
Kumaun trouble began before 1921, and the revision of policy 
would almost certainly have taken place even without the 
Reforms, but the Reforms undoubtedly brought the trouble 
more into the lin^e light and afforded opportunities for criti- 
cising the Government which were absent in the old consti- 
tution. In spite of the fact that the grievances of the people 
have been removed the legislative council has devoted quite 
a disproportionate share of its interest to Kumaun matters 
and at one time encouraged a movement for the complete 
abolition of the Kumaun forest circle. 

^**®^**®"* . 116. The war and its aftermath also had a profound effect 

on the utilization policy of the department. The turpentine 
factory which had been started prior to the expansion of 
utilization activities in 1918 was able to weather the storm, but 
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the bobbin and turnery factory was less successful. Govern- 
ment, like many business men, miscalciilated the after effects 
of the war and the trade boom expected by them did not 
materialise. The period was in fact most nnpirpitious for a 
pioneer industry. All manner of difficulties arose and the 
bobbin and turnery factory incurred very heavy losses. So 
serious indeed were the losses and so great the difficulties 
that Government would have been compelled in any case 
to revise their policy. The legislative council was in no 
sense responsible for creating the trouble. It only brought 
it into prominence and added to the embarrassment of Gov- 
ernment by its unsparing criticism and insistent demand 
for the immediate abandonment of the venture. In the 
end the factories were disposed of, the wood-working institute 
was transferred to the Industries department and the utilization 
activities of the department were greatly curtailed. The legis- 
lative council had undoubtedly eveiy justification for criticism 
and for demanding a curtailment of losses at a time when 
money could ill be spared. If its attitude is open to criticism, 
it is only because it showed little, if any, recognition of the 
fact that a bold attempt was being made to create indigenous 
industries and that this attempt had succeeded in the case of 
the turpentine factory. The efforts of the department were by 
no means wasted. The turpentine industry' has been firmly 
established an4 handed over to private enterprise, thus affoi;d- 
ing a sure market for the rosin of the Kumaun for^aill. 
Furthermore, as a result of the utilization policy, .Govewi- 
meat have found a steady and profitable market for railway 
sleepers. 

117. There is nothing to show that either the legislature 
or uny section of the public appreciate the importance of the 
forests or is prepared to defend them against local pressure. 
The legislature has shown comparatively little interest in any 
aspect of forest administration and practically none in wide 
questions of policy or in the scientific activities of the Forest 
department. It has, on the other hand, consistently taken 
the view tliat the villagers should benefit cheaply and without 
restriction from any product which the State controls. It has 
been less interested in safeguarding the public estate than in 
pressing the Government to grant concessions. Grazing con- 
cessions, concessions to the village right-holder, concessions to 
the contractor who buys timber from the forest, concessions in 
fact of almost every kind, are apt to find easy support. Mem- 
bers of the council who represent constituencies containing 
forest' areas or adjoining such areas are inclined, owing to the 
pressure of their constituents, to oppase scientific forest con- 
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trol, and, as happened also in the case of canal rates, they 
have had no difficulty in enlisting the sympathy of other 
members who have no close interest in the question. Its 
attitude to the Kumaun hill forests affords a good illustration 
of the sectional nature of the council’s interests. Of eight 
resolutions relating to forest matters no less than four con- 
cerned Kumaun. Of one hundred and fifty-three questions on 
matters of purely forest administration sixty-four related to 
Kumaun, while in the discussion of the forest budget Kumaun 
has each year occupied the foremost place. 

118. The legislative council has shown a certain amount 
of interest in the forest budget. In the first council there was 
a considerable amount of very ignorant criticism, but distinct 
improvement in this respect has been apparent in more receni^ 
years. The council has little toleration for expenditure which 
appears to be unproductive. It has been common to compare 
the financial results of the Kumaun circle with its vast area**- 
bearing timber of little value in remote hill districts with 
those of the eastern circle where the area is smaller, the 
timber of infinitely greater value and the railway system 
at no great distance. The fact that the hill forests have 
a value that cannot be expressed in terms of money has 
received little recognition. The following quotation affords 
gk good illustration of the general . trend of criticism on the 
oommercial activities of the department : — “We in tbi«H 
ii^ncil resent such transactions as they (that is, the depart- 
ment) have been going into in Chakrata and we have tf’* 
scrutinize and check and to see whether the money has bee)» 
properly spent.” The transaction in question was a new form 
of contract to facilitate the sale of timber from a remote hil 
forest' where the previous system of sale had proved unprofit- 
able. On the whole, however, the attitude of the legisla- 
ture to the department’s budget, if somewhat unsympathetic, 
has never been definitely hostile or obstructive. Many motions 
for reduction of demands have been moved merely to elicit 
information and have been withdrawn when Government have 
explained the real position. The most important cuts made 
by the council have been ; — 


1921 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Rs. 10,090 for unforeseen charges, and 
,, 33,200 for pay of temporary officers. 
,, 30,000 from Kumaun circle, and 
,, 25,000 from Utilization circle. 

,, 1 lakh from Kuma;un circle, and 
,, 38,450 from Utilization circle. 

,, 2 lakhs from Kumaun circle. 
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TFhe Governor has used his special powers to restore the 
following amounts : — 

1921 ... Rs. 33,200 for pay of officers; 

1924 ... ,, 37,370 for Utilization circle; 

1925 ... , , 2 lakhs for Kumaun circle. 

119. The council have made less ute than might have been 
•expected of the riglit of asking questions. Kumaun and 
utilization policy formed the subject of forty per cent, of the 
questions asked, and other matters in regard to which infor- 
mation has been asked for include grazing, sales of forest 
produce, land acquisition for forests, grievances of subordi- 
nates, Indianization , amenities of certain officers, and reasons 
for certain appointments. Questions alleging preferences given 
on racial grounds and suggesting the withdrawal of amenities 
at present enjoyed by officers have been asked by a small 
number of members, mostly of one party. 

120. The formation of a forest advisory board in 1921 was ^**^^®*y 
a direct outcome of the constitutional changes made in that 

year. Tlie member of the executive council in charge of the 
Forest department favoured the establishment of snch a board 
for two reasons : — 

(U in order to keep the department in closer touch with 
the people, and 

(‘2» in order that Government miglu have the advice of 
the board on imixT+ant questions of policy. 

The board consists of a president, three official niemheiF 
and five non-official members, of whom four are elected by the 
legislative council and one is nominated by the Government. 

The pre.sident of the board has, since 1922, been the commis- 
sioner of the Knmaun division and the official members are 
the chief conservator of forests, the finance secretary and 
the director of industries. Up till 1926 the majority of the 
non-official members were residents of Kumaun, but since the 
formation of the Kumaun Forest Committee the non-official 
members of the hoard have been representative of wider 
forest interests. The board met once in 1921, four times in 
1922, twice in 1923 and once in 1924. Up till 1924 the 
board were empowered to consider only such matters as 
Government chose to refer to it. Rince 1025, however, 
members have had the right of bringing any matter before it 
by means of resolutions, a right of which they have up to the 
present made no use whatever. Since the Kumaun forest 
policy was altered and the Utilization circle abandoned, interest 
in forest matters has waned. This accounts for the fact that 
the board has met only twice since 1924. Although the 
number of its meetings has been few the board has served a 
•distinctly useful purpose. 
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J’21. As an auxiliary to the advisory board CTOvernment 
liave also appointed a Kumaun Forest Committee and 
this lias now a great influence in determining forest 
policy in Kumann. The committee is constituted as follows : — 
the coniniissioiier of Kumaun, president; three members 
noini Paled by Government; the four members of the legis- 
lative council for Kumaun constituencies; the chairmen of the 
district boards of Naini Tal, Almcra rnd Garhwal; and the 
(•('iiFervators of I he Kumaun and Western circles. 

1*22. While the Forest department should not be regarded 
as a wholly coimnercial one, the financial results of its opera* 
tions are of great importance to Government. In the five 
years prior to 1921 the average surplus was just over sixteen 
lakhs. In the period since 1921 it has increased by nine lakhs 
to just over twenty-five lakhs, but four lakhs of this increase 
are due to exceptional expenditure, mainly capital, in the Utili- 
zation and Kumaun circles prior to 1921, The surplus showed 
I steady rise fmm 1915, when the new felling policy was intro- 
duced, up to 1925, when it reached its highest point, namely, 
32 lakhs. About three-fourths of this increase was due to the 
sale of accumulated stocks of timber which the new working 
plans showed could be sold without injury to the forests. Kising 
prices accounted for the other fourth. Since 1925 a decline 
has set in. Prices have fallen and the accumulated stocks of 
timber now becoming exhausted. The surplus fell to 
27 lakhs in 1926 and 25 laklis in 1927. A position of stabil- 
ity in the matter of output is likely to be reached in the course 
of the next few years 

323. It has already been said that the attitude of ^he legis- 
lature lo the department’s budget was not altogether hostile 
and that it passed it with comparatively small reductions 
between 1921 and 1925 and with no reductions there- 
after. On the other hand the division of pubiects into 
reserved and transferred has had a pn^found effect on the 
finances of the department. Money Las been extremelv scarct* 
and the transferred departments have come in for the larger 
share of anv that there has been available for new expenditure. 
The Forest department has undoubtedly received less than a 
pre-reform Government would have given it. Government 
increased the forest establishment so that it migh+ he able to 
cope with the general expansion of activities under the new 
working plans, but they have been unable to provide the 
money for that expansion. Roads and buildings have been 
starved. The attitude of Government is well illustrated by 
what happened in 1927. In that year, as a result of the 
omission of the provincial contribution to the Government of 
India, Government were in a position to place before tho 
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legislative conncil supplement nry estimates amounting to over 
fifty-two lakhs. The Forest department in that year had 
asked for only Rs. 10,637 for five items of new expenditure. 
When the windfall of fifty-two lakhs came the department did 
not receive a single rupee. 

124. The chief conservator complains of the svstem of 
budgetting necessitated by the reforms. The department has 
an extremely short working season and the financial vear 
ends inst when this season is reaching its climax. Since 1921 
the Finance department have insisted on much closer budget- 
ting and have threatened officers with personal financial res- 
ponsibility for the overspending of grants. Audit on the 
other hand demands explanation if grants are not fully spent. 
This mav be a reasonable svstem of finance for the ordinnw 
tvpe of Government department, hut the Forest department 
is in a special position. Tt is a semi-commercial department 
whose operations are confined to a few months of the vear and 
to remote tracts, and the amount and nature of the work which 
can he done depends on many factors which cannot he foreseen, 
notably the nature of the monsoon and the winter rains. 
Accurate budgetting is therefore impossible if the department 
is to take the fullest use of its opportunities and the existing 
syst-em wo\ild not be tolerated hv anv commercial firm. 

125. The greatest immediate effect of the Reform^i is, 
however, according to the present chief consen’^ator, to 
be found in “a most serious and almost overwhelming 
increase in office work and worry which cripples the 
clerical staff and makes it difficult if not possible, for 
'officers to avoid a tendency to devote themselves to complying 
with rules and avoiding obi'ections rather than to the interests 
of the forests.” This increase of work and worrv the chief 
conservator attributes to the twanny of tHe Audit department, 
the sep.aration of nav and accounts from audit, which is said 
to cause much duplication of work, and to inspections hv 
audit officers, th^* inspector of offices and the inspector of 
leave accounts. Like other heads of departments he doubts 
whether Government derives any real advantage from this 
Haborate svstem of check and inspection. Irregnlarities 
brought to light are generally of trifling importance and 
against any improvement in the observation of mles and 
regulations must be set an enormous increa.se in work, worry 
and' expenditure and dangerous tendencies toxvai^s over 
centralization and interference by audit in purely administrative 
matters. The chief conseiTator has observed that he 
regards "the interference (by audit) with discretion about 
contracts as cutting nt the ver^' root of all commercial fniccess 

10 
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and as being so far the most dangerous concrete result of thS 
Eeforms.” 

126. The superior staff of the Forest department is com- 
posed of members of the Indian Forest Service and the 
United Provinces Forest Service. Up till 1920 the Indian 
Forest Service was entirely European. In that year the 
Secretary of State decided that the European element should 
be reduced in future direct recruitment to- sixty per cent, and 
further that twelve and a half per cent, of the cadre should 
consist of officers promoted from the United Provinces Forest 
Service. The Lee Commission recommended that futuie 
recruitment should be seventy-five per cent. Indian and only 
twenty-five per cent. European. While in 1920 there were no 
Indians in the Indian Forest Service in this province, there 
were at the beginning of 1928 nine Indians and twenty-seven 
Europeans, of whom two had an Indian domicile and had 
been promoted from the United Provinces Forest Service. 
The present chief conservator has expressed his satisfaction 
with the standard of the Indians directly recruited. The 
seniority in the Indian Forest Service given to officers pro- 
moted from the United Provinces Forest Service has been 
the cause of very serious discontent among the Indian Forest 
Service officers who consider that their interests have received 
but scant consideration. Th.e remarks of the Government of 
India in forwarding their memorials to the Secretary of State 
namely that I heir grievance was merely sentimental since all 
future promotion would be by selection for merit and not by 
seniority, did nothing to allay this discontent. On the other 
hand there is general recc^nition of the fact that conditions of 
service have been much improved since 1924, and premature 
letirements due to the Eeforms have accelerated promotion. 
Seven Indian Forest Service officers have retired prematurely 
since 1921 as a result of the Eeforms. 

127. In 19*24 the Eeforms Enquiry Coiiiinittee recom- 
mended that forests should be made a transferred subject in 
those provinces in which it had not already been transferred, 
unless the local Government concerned could make out a 
convincing case against transfer. The Governor in Council 
very strongly opposed this proposal. Put quite briefly, the rea- 
sons for his opposition were that the forest area in this prov- 
ince was very small and that its protection was for that reason 
of special importance, and that the legislative council had 
shown little appreciation of the importance of the forests and 
had not realized the risk, not only of their destruction but also 
of ruining the provincial water supply. Tlie views of the 
Goveraor in Council as at present constituted in regard to the 
question of transfer have not jret been formulate^. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EimOPEAN EDTTOATION. 

12fl. Enropean education, as distinct from the general 
subject of education, is a reserved subject and is administered 
by the director of public instruction under the Finance Mem- 
ber of the executive council. Since 1922 a divisional inspector 
has been relieved from other work in order to enable him to 
concentrate on the problems of European education. The num- 
ber of European schools has remained unchanged since 1921. 
There has been a progressive improvement in the staff due to 
the replacement of untrained by trained teachers, who now 
constitute sixty-eight per cent, of the whole staff. Govern- 
ment have given substantial financial assistance so as to permit 
the offer of more attractive salaries. The number of pupils 
has increased from 6,734 (including 285 Indians) in 1921-22 
to 6,213 (including 528 Indians) in 1926-27. This increase is 
probably due to a large extent to the longer duration of school 
life noticeable both in boys’ and girls* schools. The schools 
are financed partly from fees and other private sources, 
including subscriptions, and partly by Government and to a 
small extent by local boards. The pro^xirtion of the cost 
borne by Government has tended to increase. In 1921-22 
Government provided 8*10 lakhs and the schools themselves 
13*05 lakhs, and in 1926-27 Government provided 9’86 lakhs 
and the schools themselves 13*97 lakhs. The proportion of 
the cost borne by Government has increased from 38:4 per 
cent, to 41*3 per cent. 

129. The legislative council has voted the increasing 
demands without reduction. Individual members have at- 
tacked the budget for these schools on various grounds. They 
have alleged that the schools are run on racial lines and breed 
racial arrogance, that the education provided by them is unduly 
costly and also ineffective, that some of the money could be 
utilized to better purpose in advancing education among the 
Indian community whose needs are greater, that European 
education is pampered while Indian education is starved, and 
that European education is receiving more than its fair shore 
of provincial funds while Europeans and Anglo-Indians bear 
less than their fair share of taxation* Government have met 
these attacks by pointing out that the education of Europeans, 
who ore a small and widely scattered community, must for 
special reasons be more costly than the education of Indians. 


Pnignti 
since 1921, 


Attltnde 
of the 
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that the only fair basis of comparison is to compare the propor- 
tion of the total cost borne by public funds, and that on that 
basis the European schools receive less from Government than 
Indian schools, that Government do not maintain any schools 
for Europeans, these schools are all aided, and further that 
these schools are being increasingly used for the education of 
Indians, and that their ideals and traditions are a valuable 
asset to the system of education in this province. Up to the 
present Government have been able by the use of these 
arguments to carry the council with them. The council has 
never attempted to interfere vdth the cuiTiciiliim or the con- 
trol of European schools, and the dei^ision to set aside an 
inspector exclusively for tlie benefit of these schools was never 
questioned. There have from time to time been questions 
regarding the admission of Indians to Enroj^ean schools. 
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CHArXEK \11. 

l^OUCE DEPARTMENT. 

130. The sauctioned strength of the police force oi the Organlza- 
LTiited rroMiices m was 3h,h51 and ui iy2t), 32,915. tlonofthe 
TJiese tigiQ'es include all tne civil, aimed, mourned and railway 

police m tiie piovuice and some othcers serving outside tde 
province. At me head of the force there is an inspector- 
general, who IS assisted by three range deputy inspectors- 
gcneral in the administration of the civil, armed and mounted 
police, a fourth deputy inspector-general in the administra- 
Lion of the criminal investigation department, and by an as- 
sistant to the inspector-general m tiie administration of the 
railway police. The other superior officers of the force are 
superintendents, and assistant superintendents, who are mem- 
ber s oi the Indian Police {Service, and deputy superintendents 
WHO are members of the United Provinces Police Service. The 
subordinate othcers consist of inspectors » sub-mspectors and 
sergeants. The unit of administration of the civil, armed and 
mounted police is the district, and the head of each district 
force Is the siifiermtendent. The criminal mvestigation depart- 
ment hr a single unit which has three separate branches each 
under a superintendent. The railway pohee is organized in 
three separate divisions each under a superintendent. 

131. The seven years 1921 — 28 have probably been the DUBculttes 
most difficult consecutive seven yeais that the police have ever 
experienced in tins province. The end of the war fotind the ' 
force discontented, dis-spirited and weary. It was suffering 

from economic distress due to high prices from the loss of some 
of Its best matei'jal owing to the formation of battalions for the 
war, and from tiie weakening of discipline due to the absence 
of a large number of officers on military service. As a result 
of the recommendations of a committee appointed in 1919 to 
inquire ir.to tlie conditions of service, the internal economy, 
and to some extent the administration, of the civil police, the 
pay of ilic subordinate ranks of all branches of the force was 
considerabl} improved in 1920 and though other improvements 
recommended by the committee w^ere oot introduced till later 
there is no doubt that tlie increase of pay combined with the 
hojie of further amelioration in the conditions of their service 
did mucli to hearten the police and help them through the very 
diihcult yeai's 1021 and 1022 when the non-co-operation move- 
ment with its direct results, namely, widespread agrarian dis- 
turbances in Oudh and a large Increase in violent crime, placed 
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a tremeudouB strain on the force. So serious did the position 
become that after the Chauri Chaura police station had been 
sacked in February 1922, and twenty-toee police officers and 
village chaukidars murdered, a temporary auxiliary force of 
over two thousand men was enUsted. That incident marked 
the turning point in the campaign of lawlessness and thereafter 
the position steadily improved. No sooner, however, had the 
non-co-operation movement collapsed than communal tension 
began and it has continued with increasing bitterness down 
to the present day. Every reUgious festival is a possible cause 
of trouble and requires more or less elaborate police arrange- 
ments, while riots accompanied by much blood-^ed have b^n 
a sad feature of the last few years. Nevertheless other forms 
of violent crime have decreased and remarkable success has 
crowned the efforts to deal with dacoity which has for long 
been the principal pohce problem of the province. 

^ of preoccupation of the force with the 
made. special difficulties mentioned above, the period since 1923. has 
been marked by distinct advance in many directions. The 
conditions of service of all ranks of the force have been further 
improved. The question of accommodation has been seriously 
tackled and something done to remove a long standing scandal 
and to show to the rank and file that their comfort and the 
development of their self-respect is the concern of Government. 
Considerable improvement has been made in the system of 
training of all ranks of the force, and schools at all districts 
headquarters have been reorganized and placed under trained 
teachers. Among the higher ranks of the force there has been an 
increasing interest in scientific methods of dealing with police 
problems and a healthy tendency to regard police work from a 
professional point of view. Much has also been done with 
successful results to foster esprit de corps and to lead all ranks 
to take a greater pride in their work. All these factors by their 
influence on the personnel of the force have combined to 
improve its morale, its probity and its efficiency. At the same 
time improvements in the organization of the force have not 
been lacking. The criminal investigation department has 
been completely reorganized and made a much more effective 
weapon for tackling the difficult problems that are constantly 
confronting it. A very considerable measure of decentraliza- 
tion in the administration of the force has be^ introduced 
with excellent results. The advantages of specialization have 
been recognized by the establishment of special forces to deal 
with dacoiliy and cattle theft and by the training of men in 
traffic duties. The dacoity and cattle theft forces are only 
temporary. The foimer has met with remarkable success. In 
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1922 the number of dacoities was fourteen hundred and forty- 
nine. In 1926 it was seven hundred and eleven and by that 
year practically all the well organized gangs of dacoits had 
been broken up. By 1927 the number of dacoities had fallen 
still further to six hundred and fifty-seven. In connection 
with crimes other than dacoity improved methods of investiga- 
tion and surveillance have been introduced and a considerable 
advance made in the thoroughness and purity of methods 
applied. Punishment rules have been tightened and every 
effort made to ehminate the effete and corrupt. The period 
has therefore been one of considerable activity. Much, how- 
ever, still remains to be done. While relations with the public 
have distinctly improved, there is still a long road to travel 
before the force can retain the complete confidence of the 
people at large. The conditions of service of the lower ranks 
requires further improvement. All ranks of the force require 
strengthening to render it capable of coping satisfactorily with 
the new and complex problems which the development of the 
province is bringing in its train. 

133. It is clear that the reformed system of Government naaoeUI 
has not prevented the department from making substantial ®oiidllloM. 
progress. On the contrary the very fact that the police have 
been brought more into prominence may have acted as a direct 
stimulus to improvement. Progress would, however, have 
been greater if money had been less scarce. It is, of course, 
true that the expenditure on the police force was very consider- 
ably increased in the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. That 
increase was, however, long overdue and its only effect was to 
bring the pay of the subordinate ranks of the force, the clerical 
staff and the menials into somewhat closer relation to the 
increased cost of living. From 1921 to 1926 the department 
had to carry on with a steadily diminishing grant : there have 
been slight increases in 1927 and 1928, but the grant for the 
current year is still eleven lakhs less than that of 1921-22 
though against this reduction in expenditure from revenue 
should be placed very considerable expenditure on police build- 
ings which has been financed from capital. Such reorganiza- 
tion and improvements as have been effected since 1921 have 
had to be financed from savings in other directions, with the 
exception of the new building programme which has been 
made possible by a loan of one crore from the Government of 
India. Schemes of improvement which will cost nearly seven 
lakhs have actually been sanctioned and are awaiting funds. 

Some of these were sanctioned three and even four years ago 
and are really urgent, for example, the supply of boots to the 
armed police. Many other schemes of improvement have not 
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been submitted tor Goveriimcul sancUon as llie department 
realize that it is useless to send them up while so many sanc- 
tioned schemes are still awaiting funds. Theie been a 
general lack oi money which cannot be atliibuted to the 
Iteforms. On the othei’ hand the Police, riglitlv or wrong 1\ , 
feel that owing to the claims of the tiaiiblened depaiiiuenls 
they have not been treated as generously as lliey ought to ha\e 
been. The department also complain of llie ditlicult) of the 
oysteni of finance introduced since 1021. Pudgetting is now 
so exact that there are practically no savnigs and the inspector- 
general has to si)cnd far more time than he can spare in 
trying to balance his budget at the end of the year as it is 
quite impossible for him to foresee a year ahead all tlie demands 
that may be made on the force. Expenditure has to be cur- 
tailed wherever possible till near the close of the year, with 
the result that rewards are not paid, the supply of uniform is 
kept down and repairs are not carried out. The inspector- 
general also complains of the new audit system which has 
caused grave irritation everywhere. He has already protested 
to (jovernment against the waste of the time of his officers in 
dealing with petty objections. A further result of the Eefoi ms 
— or rather of ministerial policy since the Reforms — has been 
the transfer of all works of petty construction (up to 
Rs. 20,000) and repairs from tlie Public Works department 
to the departments administratively concerned with the works. 
In a dej)artriient like the police this is an important matter and 
it has phiccd a very heavy burden of responsibility on superin- 
tendents, who have no technical knowledge of building. The 
inspector-general has found it necessaiy to add a trained en- 
gineer to his staif to assist him with this work. 

Some ellects 1^4. The day to day administration of the department 

of tlie new has gone on iimch as in pre-reform days. In the districts the 
effects of the new system are comparatively little felt. The 
duties of the superintendent of ix>lice remain nnaffected and 
his powers have been increased by new meabures of decentra- 
lizalion rather than diminished. He finds tlie administrative 
officer above him somewhat more inquisitive, he is irritated 
at times by demands from members of the legislature for infor- 
mation on internal affairs of no importance, and he is worried 
by tlie attentions of an audit department which spends much 
time and money on the discovery of petty irregularities and has 
so far failed to assist in bringing to light any serious delin- 
quencies. But the change of system affeds the inspector-gene- 
ral more than any other officer. Not only has he to give up 
much of his time to attendance at legislative council meetings, 
but he has also to devote much time and labour to preparation 
for the animal discussion on his departmental budget, aB it is 
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iiecebBary i'or him to get up hib caso in the most minute detail 
since no matter is so petty as to be immune from attack. He 
has also to place himself at the disposal of the Home Member 
and to give him ail possible assistance in meeting criticism 
of the department both in the council and outside. Owing 
to the tightening of financial control he has to prepare all 
proposals for new expenditure with greater care and some- 
times to explain such proposals personally to the Finance 
department and the Finance Committee. This expenditure 
of time is a necessary consequence of the new system, and it 
has had its reward in the smooth relations that have existed 
in recent years between the head of the department and the 
member of Government in charge of it and also in the success 
with which Government has been able to meet attacks on the 
department in the council, and lastly in the better esteem in 
which the department now stands with the council and the 
public. 

135. The police force cannot by any means be called ThesouneB 
popular and the legislative council has devoted much time to 
Uie discussion of its affairs. It would not, indeed, be unfair 
to say that the council generally has been inclined to regard 
tlie police as a necessary evil : it has been unsparing in its 
criticism but it has never so far failed to vote the necessary 
supply for the department. In some years it has reduced the 
Government demand but never very seriously and it has passed 
the last thiee budgets with no reduction other than those ac- 
cepted by Government with the exception of two token cuts 
of Bs. 100 in 1926 and 1927. Only in the present year has 
there been an irresponsible motion to omit the whole demand 
and that occasion was distinguished by the fact that the leader 
of the nationalist party, after moving an amendment to reduce 
the demand by three lakhs only and alter pointing out the 
necessity for the pohce force, led bis party into the division 
lobby in favour of the omission of the whole demand. In 

1921 the council voted a demand which was lively in excess 
of that of the previous year and included provision for the pur-* 
chase of motor lorries to assist the police in dealing with agra- 
rian disturbances, but it insisted on a reduction of Bs. 20,000 
in the grant for the criminal investigation department. Gov- 
ernment resisted this redaction and was heavily defeated. In 

1922 provision for the fifth post of deputy inq^ector-generil 
would almost certainly have been cut out if the Home Mem^ 
her had not promised that he would abolish the post within 
the yesu*, and Govmimont were unable to invent a further 
cut of Eb. 10,000 in the provision for the criminal investigatioii 
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departmeut. The vote on this latter item was largely in* 
liuenced by tlie groundless suspicioa that the department had 
not respected the reduction of iis. 20,000 made by the council 
in the previous year. As a matter pf fact expenditure had 
been kept within the allotment passed by the council, but 
members could not be persuaded to wait for rehable figures 
before passing their censure. An item of its. 25,000 for the 
running charges of the motor lorries was only passed by the 
casting vote of the President in spite of the fact that the 
Chauri Chaura tragedy had happened in the previous month. 
In 1923 the demand was nearly eight lakhs less than in the 
previous year, but even so it did not go through without reduc- 
tion. In addition to being defeated on two motions on which 
the racial question arose. Government found it advisable to 
accept several reductions and in all lost over a lakh and a half> 
The racial issues concerned the promotion of deputy superinten- 
dents to 6ux)erintendentship in preference to assistant superin- 
tendents, and the opening of inspectorships in the railway 
police to Indians. In the divisions on both these motions the 
ministers abstained from voting. A third defeat, also on a 
racial issue, namely, the opening of reserve inspectorships 
to Indians, was only averted by an assurance that Government 
had already appointed some Indians to these posts, and were 
ready to appoint more. Government avoided a fourth defeat 
by vdthdi'aw^ing a demand for Bs. 32,000 for the reorganization 
of the criminal investigation department. There had been 
some misunderstanding in regard to this project and 
Government undertook to place their proposals before the 
Finance Committee and to bring them ^fore the council at a 
later date in the form of a supplementary estimate. As a 
result of reconsideration Government so altered the scheme 
that it involved no extra expenditure and they brought it 
before the council as a token estimate for Bs. 10. Even so, 
the council rejected the estimate, apparently because it dis- 
believed Government’s assurance that no extra expenditure 
was involved. The Governor later used his powers of restora- 
tion to enable the reorganization to be introduced. The 1924 
demand was three lakhs less than that of 1923, but again 
this was not sufficient to prevent further reductions of nearly 
a lakh being made by the council. The annual attack on the 
number of deputy inqaectors-general was renewed and Govern- 
ment was defeated on a motion to reduce the demand by 
Bb. 100 to indicate the view of the council that two range 
deputy inspectors^general were sufficient. The criminal 
investigation department was again attacked and Oovermnent 
escaped ddTeat only by accepting a reduction of Bs. 20,000 
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which they were later in the year able to restore by means of 
a Bupplenientury estimate. As a censure on Government for 
failing to redace the number of assistant and deputy superin- 
tendents as recommended by an economy committee which 
had sat the previous year, the council made a reduction pf 
Bs. 15,000. The demand in 1925 was again lower than in the 
previous year, this time by two lakhs, and the council took 
their annual toll by making further reductions tp the extent 
of three-quarters of a lakh. In this year Government sufEei'ed 
its most serious defeats and the Governor was for the second 
time forced to use his powers of restoration. Deputy 
inspectors-general and the criminal investigation department 
again formed the main objects of attack. The salaries of the 
deputy inspector-general, criminal investigation department, 
and one range deputy inspector-general happened to be votable 
and the council cut out the whole provision for these salaries, 
in each case by a comparatively small majority. In addition, 
it made a further cut of Bs. 10,000 in the provision for the 
criminal investigation department. The Governor certified 
all these items under proviso (a) to sub-section (2) of section 
72-D of the Government of India Act. Government suffered 
a further defeat, and this time by a larger majority, on a racial 
issue, namely, the alleged grievances of deputy superinten- 
dents in the matter of promotion to superintendentships. In 
1926 the Swaraj party were absent and the budget, again lower 
by over two lakhs, went through with less reduction, if with 
no less criticism, than in previous years. The only cut made 
was in fact a token one of Bs. 100 to draw the attention of 
Government to the need for restoring some of the village 
police who had been reduced as a measure of retrenchment. 
The object of this cut indicated a welcome change in the atti- 
tude of the council. The 1927 budget was discussed at greater 
length than any of its predecessors, perhaps because the total 
demand was a lakh in excess of that of the previous year. The 
council devoted two whole days to its discussion and debated 
motion after motion for reduction. Several members attacked 
the inspector-general for remarks in, his annual report regard- 
ing— 

(1) the unwillingness of courts to pass death sentences 

in murder cases, and 

(2) the criticism of politicians on police administration. 

They regarded these remarks as a breach of the privilege 

of the Housef and it was only the repuditation by the in* 
spector-general of any intention of reflecting on the conduct 
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of auy members of the council luat prevented a break away 
on tiie part oi some oi Government’s supporters, in spite ot 
tiiC comOmation of tiie nationalist and ftwara] parties in oppo- 
sition Goveinment were able to caixy the budget thiough wicii 
only a single defeat (again on the subject of deputy luspectors- 
general) and with the surrender of only its. 15,000. Jjater 
in the year Government went to the council for a further 
demand lor over one and a half lakns tor a necessaiy increase 
in tne strength of the armed pohce and were able to carry 
tne demand without serious reduction, in spite of determined 
opposition by tne nationahst and swaraj parties. in Liie 
present year the pohce demand was discussed tor only two 
noui's as tiie council spent the rest of the time allotted in the 
discussion ot two demands tor transferred departments. Tne 
wnole of this time was spent on a motion to omit the entire 
demand which was defeated by , 58 votes to 35 m spite of the 
tact that many members of the nationahst party voted with the 
btvarapsU against Government. This brief resume of the 
budget discussions is suthcient to prove the truth oi what was 
said above, namely, that tne council has been uasparnig in 
criticism but has had a suthcient sense of responsibility not 
to use its powers to ciipple the ^)olice administration. The 
Governor has only tvdee had to use his power of restoration, 
and in neither case was the amount a large one. Attacks have 
been chiefly directed against the criminal investigation depart- 
ment, the deputy inspector-general, and any branch ot the 
force where tJiere has been a suspicion of preference for the 
European or of injustice to the Indian. 

Resolutions. number of resolutions relating to police ad- 

ministration actually moved in the legislative council since 
has been seventeen, eleven in the hrst, four in the second 
and two in the present council. Five of these have concerned 
riots or disturbances, three asking for the appointment of com- 
mittees to enquire into the cause of particular riots or com- 
munal riots in general, and two demanding that Government 
should take action against certain police officers for their 
conduct during riots. The two latter came before the first 
council and both were defeated, one without a division and the 
other by 43 votes to 19. Of the others one was withdrawn; 
one defeated and one carried. Government opposed the one 
resolution which was carried on the following grounds : — 

(1) it was moved more than six months after the events 
complained of and admittedly no complaints had 
been made to Government at the time of the 
events; 
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(2) the eyents in question occurred just after the Ohauri 

Chaura tragedy and in the same part of the 
province; 

(3) the only acta complained of for which there was any 

evidence were that the police had used canes to 
disperse some non-co-operation volunteers and 
had also burnt some huts in circumstances of 
great provocation; and 

(4) the facts were known and no committee was re- 

quired. 

These arguments were, however, not sufficient to convince 
the council, whose attitude bore testimony to the truth of the 
Home Member’s statement, during the debate, that "it is a 
well-known fact that whenever Government takes action to 
preserve law and order, they are always charged with bad 
motives and designs". Three resolutions were on the subject 
of Indianization ; one concerned the percentage of Indians 
recruited to the Indian Police Service, another promotion of 
deputy superintendents to the grade of su^rintendent, and 
the third the appointment of Indians as inspectors and super- 
intendents in the railway police. Two of these were with- 
drawn after Government had explained the position and the 
third was adopted unonposed. There are some black sheep in 
every flock, and it is doubtless the black sheep in the police 
force who are responsible for the tendency to look on the police 
as oppressors and to take a lenient view of disturbances and to 
restrict the 7x»lice in its dealincrs with suspected characters 
which is shown by four resolutions, of 'which two had the 
obiect of removiner additional police from disturbed areas and 
excusinsr the inhabitants of these areas from paving for these 
police, and the other two were aimed at the secrecy of police 
reports on suspected persons. One of each clasB was carried 
against the Government. The influences of sentiment and re- 
ligion are evident in resolutions aimed — 

(1) at the removal of all restrictions on admission to the 

police which were based on caste, and 

(2) at the transfer of the reclamation of criminal tribes 

from the salvation army to organizations of the 
faith professed by the tribes. 

Both these resolutions were adopted without a division. 
The fo^me^^ shows an unwillingness to face farts and an in- 
clination to indulge in idealism. In the case of the criminal 
tribes Government have been waiting for over sixteen years 
for any responsible indigenous organization to take up the work' 
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of reclamation. The only other resolution that need be men- 
tioned was aimed at the abolition of the grade of circle inspec- 
tor. The resolution was withdrawn in view of an assurance 
that this matter was to be considered by a committee, bn t the 
general attitude of the council at the tniie was against the 
departmental view. Tt should, however, be added that the 
attitude of the council showed a marked change in the debate 
on the budget for 19*27-28 wlien the subject again arose. 

137. Questions have been numerous. Few can he said to 
have been of jniblic importance or of more than personal inter- 
est. Some have called attention to real grievances, but a large 
number concerned alleged racial or communal inequalities, 
alleged designs on the part of Government or the department 
to defend officers supposed to have failed in their duty, and 
alleged grievances of officers. Few have been asked with a 
view to exposing real maladministration or incompetence. 
Many have made a demand for statistics. Questions seldom 
cause embarrassment to Government or to the department, but 
many are irritating and many involve an amount of clerical 
labour which is out of all proportion to any public benefit 
derived from them. 

138. There has been a certain amount of pressure on 
Government to appoint a Standing Police Committee consist- 
ing of members of the legislative council. Notice was given 
of a resolution on the subject on three occasions in 1921 and 
1922, but each time the resolution was withdrawn before the 
appointed day. On October 24, 1922, in answer to a question 
Government stated that the Governor in Council did not con- 
sider that such a committee would serve a useful purpose. 
On December 14, 1922, the council adopted a general resolu- 
tion in favour of the appointment of standing committees, 
and the matter was again raised during the discussion of the 
police budget in 1923 and Government promised to consider 
it. In June, 1923 the Governor in Council definitely decided 
against such a committee and announced his decision in reply 
to a question in the following October. On March 4, 1925, 
the council adopted a further resolution recommending the 
appointment of standing committees and advisory boards. The 
Finance Member opposed the appointment of further standing 
committees on behalf of the Governor in C-ouncil on the 
ground that such committees should deal only with questions 
of general policy, and that such are few in such departments 
as Police, Jail and Tlevenue, and where they do arise can best 
be dealt with by special ad hoc committees. The Governor in 
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Council again considered the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee for police in April, 1925 and decided not to appoint 
one. The matter has not been re-opened since then. 

139. The total number of officers of the Indian Police indUnlia- 
Service on January 1, 1928, was one hundred and five, ten 

short of the full cadre. On January 1, 1921, there were no 
Indian members of the Indian Police Service, but two Indian 
officers held Indian Police Service posts. On January 1, 

1928, there were nineteen Indian members of the Indian Poli e 
Service, nine in the rank of superintendent and ten in that 
of assistant superintendent. The percentage of Indians has 
thus reached eighteen within the last seven years. The sanc- 
tioned system of recruitment is to reserve twenty per cent, of 
the superior posts for members of the United Provinces Police 
Service and to fill these posts by promotion from that service 
as vacancies occur, and to recruit for the remaining posts 
directly in the ratio of five recruits from Europe to three from 
India. This system is expected to make the service fifty per 
cent. European and fifty per cent. Indian in twenty-five years 
from the date of its introduction. The inspector-general is 
on the whole satisfied with the class of officer whom he has 
so far got by promotion from the provincial service. He is 
less satisfied with the officer*; directly recruited in India by 
means of competitive examination, whom he considers gene- 
rally inferior as police officers to those officers recruited in I n 
the pro^dncial service by means of selection. He considers 
that a change in the rules regulating direct recruitment is 
essential if Indianization is to have a fair chance of proving 
its success as a policy. The United Provinces Police Rervice 
is entirely composed of Indians or statutory natives of India, 
including Europeans domiciled in India. The posts of reserve 
inspector and divisional inspector were by practice, if not by 
rule, reserved for Europeans till within comparatively recent 
years. This reservation has been abandoned and Indians are 
now appointed to both classes of inspectorship. 

140. Seventeen officers of the Indian Police Ser\’ice have Premature 
retired, or gone on leave preparatory to retirement, under the retlrementi 
premature retirement rules. Two of these officers were, after 

their letirement, permitted to count their retirement as under 
the ordinary niles. Borne officers who have been permitted to 
retire and who had gone on leave preparatory to doing so 
were allowed to return to duty on completion of their leave. 

INTost of the applications for permission to retire were made in 
the years 1921 and 1922 when the future was ohsenre. prices 
hiffh and pay inadequate, and the conditions of life and work 
Pi^tremely uncomfortable, 



141. Communal tenBion bas added enonnously to the work 
an 1 responsibility of the police in recent years. The force has 
con.e through this trial with real credit. There has been much 
hostile criticism from one side or the other, but there is reason 
to believe that the public as a whole appreciate the good work 
which the force has done in very difficult circumstances. There 
is fortunately little indication that the communal virus has 
entered the ranks of the force itself to any material extent, 
but it has appeared on occasions and is an obvious source cyf 
very ^/reat danger. The inspector-general has made it clear 
that any officer or man allowing himself to be influenced in 
the discharge of his duties by communal bias will be very 
severely dealt witli. The few who have fallen victims have 
been punished quickly and severely. 
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Statement showing action taken on resolutions relatiu 1o 
Police adopted by the L^egislative Council, 


Date. 

Subject. 

Action . 

1. January 

30, 1922. 

Appointment of more deputy 
Buperintendents as superin ten - 
d ents. 

Xo action. 

2. March 3, 
1022. 

Taking of ea-ly and suitable 
steps to check daooities in 
certain districts. 

Special force of dacoity 
police was formed. 

3. October 

24, 1922. 

Appointment of a oommittco to 
enquire into cases of alleged 
terrorism in Basti. 

No action. 

4. January 

30, 1924. 

Discontinuance of practice of 
consulting trying magistrate 
before taking action under 
section 110, G. P. C. 

Practice has been abo- 
lished where it ex- 
isted. 

5. August 

22, 1025. 

Remission of liability to pay for 
addiiional police pojrted jn 
certain places. 

Government reviewed 
the position and with- 
drew the pol'ce form 
one pbvt e. 

6. December 
17, 1925. 

Removal of prohibitions on 
admission to public service 
based on caste. 

I*< lice rf'gulations were 
am. nded. 

i 

7. June 27, 
1027. 

Grant to persons mentioned in 
police registers of o^ortu- 
nity to explain their conciQct. 

Xo action. 

8. Novembei 
2, 1927. 

Transfer of reclamation of 
Criminal Tribes to indigenous 
organizations. 

Govtrnment are ready 
to employ indigenous 
organ izatii ns If any 
come forward and 
are found suitable. 


11 
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Statement shewing action iaJken on resolutions reUUing to 
Police adopted by the Legislative Council. 


Date. 

Subject. 

Action. 


1 (a) Withdrawn, 


1. February 
IS, 1921. 

Appointment of a committee to 
enquire into causes of certain 
agrarian riots and propriety 
o? Government action. 

No action. 

2. July 30, 
1921. 

Recruitment of at least fifty per 
cent, of Indians to Indian 
Police Service. 

Proceedings sent to the 
€k>vemment of India. 

3. December 
12. 1922. 

Withdrawal of additional 

police from certain places. 

Police were about to be 
withdrawn from all 
places but one, and 
Government gave the 
cohimissioner die- 

cretion to withdraw 
them from that place 
'also. 

4. January 
29. 1923. 

Abolition of post of circle ins- 
pector. 

Thirty -nine posts were 
later abolished as a 
measure of economy. 

•5. February 
1, 1923. 

Grant of copies of police reports 
to parsons concerned in oar- 
tain cases. 

No action. 

6. March 22. 
1923. 

Appointment of Indians as ins- 
pectors and Bupfarintendents 
of Railway Police. 

There was no bar to 
appointment as su- 
perintendent. Gov- 
ernment removed 

bar to appointment 
as inspectors. 


(6) Defeated, 


7. March 12, 
1921. 

Punishment of men guilty of 
firing in an anarian riot and 
disapproval of action of dis- 
trict officer and superintend- 
ent of police. 

No action. 

8. January 
81. 1922. 

Punishment of police. officers for 
aption taken inariotinHsernt. 

No action. Govern* 

ment had had en- 
qu^y made by a 
committee. 

9. December 
16, 1924. 

Appointment of a committee 
to enquire into communal 
riots and sugge^ measures 
to prevent reourTunoe. 

No action. 
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CHAPTEB Vin. 

Jail department. 

142. The Jail departmeDt is administered by an inspec- 
lor-general of prisons under the Home Member of the execu- 
tive council. There are forty-four district and six central 
jails in the province. The average daily jail population was 
25,164 in 1^1. It has risen year by year, with a set-back 
in 1924, to 31,140 in 1927. This increase, large as it is, 
would have been still larger but for the fact that there were 
special jail deliveries in 1922, and again in 1926, and that the 
sentences of all long-term prisoners are reviewed from time 
to time by revising boards which were first set up in August 
1922. One important cause of the increase is the stoppage of 
transportation to the Andaman islands which took effect from 
1922. 

143. The Indian Jails Committee made a comprehensive 
examination of conditions in Indian jails during the years 
1918-19, and made many recommendations for their improve- 
ment. During the period 1923 — 27 the jail administration 
in this province has been thoroughly overhauled and effect has 
been given to such of the recommendations of the committee 
as did not involve much new expenditure. In the same period 
the jail industries have been completely reorganized, the main 
industries have been localized in special jails and the whole 
system placed on a much more satisfactory footing. All this 
has been done in spite of the fact that the period has been one 
of very considerable strain on the department. The non-co- 
operation campaign in 1921-22 filled the jails with a new type 
of prisoners whose treatment gave rise to new and difficult 
problems. The stoppage of transportation in 1922 has re- 
sulted in a steadily rising jail population and also in the con- 
finement in provincial jails of a very much larger number of 
dangerous prisoners. Money has been scarce. The Jail de- 
partment has received barely enough for its existing needs, and 
nothing for expansion, and in consequence the pressure on 
the jail accommodation and on the inadequate staff has be- 
come increasingly severe. The demand for jails put before 
the legislative council in 1921 was 84' 04 lakhs. That put 
before the council in 1927 was 34*18 lakhs; in the present 
year it had risen to 87*94 lakhs « but a considerable part of 
this increase is due to the transfer of expenditure on works 
from the Public Works budget. In the meantime the jail 
population had increased by nearly 5.000 prisoners, the cost 
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of whose maintenanoe amounted to almost five lakhs. Only 
the exercise of the most rigid economy, improved methods for 
the supply of clothing and for the purchase of grain, and the 
fall in grain prices since 1921 have enabled the department 
to carry on without further increase of expenditure. The 
cost per head of a prisoner in this province in 1926 was Bs. 97. 
In other provinces it varied from Bs. 186 to Bs. 116. Thia 
result has been achieved without in any way reducing the 
amenities of the prisoners, these have in fact been increased 
rather than diminished; and the death rate has fallen from 
14*6 per thousand in 1922 (1921 was a specially unhealthy 
year with a death rate of 21*4) to an average of 11*6 for the 
years 1923 to 1926. There are, however, now several projects 
of real urgency that cannot with safety be postponed much 
longer. The Home Member in referring to the desire ex- 
pressed by some members of the legislature in the course of 
the budget discussion on March 25, 1927, that a more generous 
scale of clothing should be allowed to prisoners observed : ‘‘if 
the Finance department could give us money, and if my 
honourable friends, the ministers, would be a little more 
generous towards reserved departments and allow me to get 
something for my department. I think the proposal could be 
given effect to.” On the previous day the Home Member bad 
referred to the attitude of the legislature towards the jail 
budget in these words : “I do not think it is right for honour- 
able members of this House to blow hot and cold in the same 
breath. They say you should give better diet, you should 
try to introduce new reforms, and still they want to make 
substantial cuts in the jail budget.” These quotations illus- 
trate the difficulties of the department in the matter of money. 
It has got barely enough from Government for existing neces- 
sities, and the legislature, far from pressing Government to 
provide more money, has on the contrary given the impression 
that it would prefer to see less rather than more spent on the 
department. The inspector-general brought the need for a 
new central jail to the notice of Government as long ago as 
3921. It has not yet been provided. A new jail for habitual 
juveniles is also urgently needed. The paid warder staff is 
quite inadequate. The jails committee pointed this out nearly 
ten years ago; a serious deficiency still remains. A recent 
serious outbreak in the Allahabad Central Jail was due at leasi 
to some extent to the inadequacy of the staff. Experts are 
greatly needed for the improvement of jail industries. The 
department has in fact not received its due share of money for 
new expenditure since 1921 and in consequence its urgent 
needs have been accumulating. 
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144. The legislative council has shown considerable in- A tt U i i s 

ierest in the department by means of resoluticnas, budget 

motions and questions. The amount of this interest is due 
to two special causes : — 

(1) The jails committed provided members with a large 
amount of ammunition with which to bombard Gk)vernment; 


(2) a certain number of the members of the last two 
councils had personal experience of jail life in 1921-22, and 
for that reason considered themselves particularly well fitted 
to advise Government on all questions concerning jails. 

In the course of the budget discussion on January 25, 
1927, one of these members criticised the department for 
undertaking the revision of the jail manual without non- 
offiicial help and said: “there are seven or eight honourable 
memberb of this House who have been in jail, and these 
members would have made excellent rules had they been in 
charge of the revision.” The council, as a whole, ha's been 
reasonable in its attitude to the department and there has on 
more than one occasion been recognition of its efficient admi- 
nistration. If there is cause for complaint, it is that a large 
section of the council has at times shown itself apt to be 
.swayed by sentiment rather than by reason. A good illustra- 
tion of this is its attitude to the transfer of some convict 
members of the criminal tribe of Bhantus to the Andaman 
islands with a view to their settlement with their family there 
as colonists. Strong opposition was shown to the transfer, 
even although it had not been forced on the Bhantus but was 
effected with thier approval, and gave these unfortunate people 
a chance of a new start in favourable conditions. Th^ same 
attitude is shown whenever the treatment of prisoners has been 
discussed. Much sympathy has been showered on the pri- 
soners with little recognition of the fact that they have been sent 
to jail to expiate their crimes and not for a rest cure. There 
has been strong pressure on Government entirely to abolish 
whipping as a jail punishment, and to increa^ the amenities 
of prisoners, though on March 3, 1922, the (Council gave veiy 
short shrift to a suggestion that prisoners should be supplied 
with tobacco. The power of religious feeling combined with 
sentiment was responsible for the defeat of Government by 63 
votes to 25 on March 25, 1927, as a protest against their refusal 
to give extra diet and specially light work to prisoners during 
such festivals as Ramzan. The same influences were respon- 
sible for the censure on Government’s policy in using the 
agency of the Salvation Army for the reclamation of the 
criminal tribes, although Government explained that their 
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offer, first made in 1911, to employ the agency of any suitable 
indigenous organization was still open. Keligiou again is 
res[x>nsible for the constant pressure on Government to pro- 
vide religious instructors for all jails. Bacial feeling has 
given rise to several discussions on the difference in the treat- 
ment of Europeans and Indians and council pressure has 
resulted in the removal of practically all such distinctions 
save in so far as on medical grounds they are unavoidable. 
The council cannot be altogether acquitted of the charge of 
confusing legislative and executive functions. It took much 
interest in prisoners convicted in ccninection with political 
movements and in 1922 and again in 1924 passed resolutions 
recommending their release. It has also devoted much atten- 
tion to the classification of these prisoners for purposes of 
special treatment in jail. A section of the council has pressed 
for the appointment of an advisory committee for the Jail 
department. This demand was included in a resolution on 
jail administration discussed in the council on August 22, 
1925, in addition to being made in a more general form in 
resolutions adopted by the council in December 1922 and 
March ]925. Government has so far resisted this pressure 
on the ground that the work of the department is mostly of 
such a nature that an advisory committee would be of nor real 
assistance. Small matters of detail such as the clothing worn 
by prisoners, their scale of diet and particular forms of jail 
labour have received a considerable amount of attention. 
There has, however, been a regrettable absence of construc- 
tive proposals on broad questions of policy sjach as, for 
example, the treatment of juveniles and the care of prisoners 
after release. The influence of the council can be seen in 
file following changes introduced in recent years: — 

(1'^ The revision of the jail manual: 

(2^ the grant of extra holidays to prisoners; 

(3) improvement in dietary; 

(4) amelioration in certain forms of labour; 

15) better arrangements for female prisoners and in- 
crease of the female warder staff; 

(6) the provision of religious books .for jail libraries; 

(7) the supply of rosaries to Muhammadans and jnneos 

to Hindus whea necessaiy; and 

(8) concessions to Muhammadans during the month of 

Ramzan, 
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The Government have also decided to appoint a committee to 
examine and report on jail administration in this province. 

145. The legislative council has made no important re- i 
ductions in the demands for jails placed before it each year, 
and the Governor has not made use of his powers of restora- 
tion. There has been no legislation affecting the department. 

146. The staff of the department has been rapidly In- 
dianized, of six superintendents of central jails three are at 
present Indians, two are Anglo-Indians, and only one is a 
European officer. Eecruitment of Europeans for the sub- 
ordinate service (jailors) has been entirely stopped. It is too 
early to judge of the effects of this Indianization. 


Jail department. 


Statement showing the action taken hy G^nemment in reso- 
lutions adopted hy the Legislative Council during 1921 — ^27. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Action taken by 
Ooremmeni* 


1, October 
26, 1922. 


General amneBty for political 
prisoners. 


A considerable nntoiber cf 
persons convicted of 
offences connected with 
political movements were 
released. 


2. October 
27, 1922. 


Non-ofiioial visitors for dis- 
trict and central jails. 


Non-official visitors for ap- 
pointed. 


3. October Whipping in jails 
26, 1923. 


No action taken. 


4. April 3, 
1924. 


Release of Musammat Par- 
bati Devi. 


The prisoner was released. 


5. Septem- 
10, 1924. 


Release of political prisoners Certain prisoners were re- 
leased some months later. 


6, Septem- 
10, 1924. 


Treatment of political pris- No action taken, 
oners. 


7. December 
15, 1924. 


R -lease of prisoners convict- 
ed in the Gcmda Muhairam 
riot case. 


No action taken. 


8, August 
22, 1925. 


Appointment of comitteeto 
revise the jail manual, re- 
moval cf racial distinctions 
and appointment of stand, 
ing jail committee. 


Jail manual revised. Com- 
mittee to examne and 
report on jail administra- 
tion is going to be appoint- 
ed. 
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Statement iffiounng the action taken on reeolutiene defeated 
or lotthdravm on an aeauranoe from Government during 
1921 to 1927 


Date. 

Subject. 

Action taken by 
Government. 


(a) Defeated. 

1 

1. Blaroh 8, 
1922. 

Abolition of rule forbidding 
smoking in jail. 

No action taken. 

2, April 1, 
1922. 

Release of certain political 
prisoners whose cases had 
been examined by a special 
officer. 

1 Ditto. 

8. January 

Religions instrnction in jails | 

Government give facilities 
for instruction by private 
persons. 


(8) Withdrawn. 


4. March 2* 
1922. 

Treatment of political prison- 
ers. 

Instructions issued to district 
* magistrates to consult 

M. L. O.'s about classifica. 
tion. 

5. September 
10, 1924. 

Establishment of a special 
jail tor better class prison, 
era. 

No action taken. Qurstion 
will be considered later. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Administration of JtJSiioE. 

147. The administration of justice is controlled by the Thseoiirti. 
High Court at Allahabad and the Chief Court at Lucknow. 

The subject is in the portfolio of the Home Member of the 
executive council. The judiciary, apart from the Judges of 
the High and Chief Courts consists of district and sessions 
judges, sessions and subordinate judges, subordinate judges, 
small cause court judges, munsifs;, and inagistrates. The 
constitution of the High and Chief Courts is determined by 
statute, and the judges are appointed from the Bar, the Indian 
Civil Service, and the United Provinces Civil Service, Judi- 
cial branch. There are nineteen judicial divisions in the 
province of Agra and six in the province of Oudh, each under 
the charge of a district and sessions judge, whose time is 
largely taken up with the trial of sessions cases and with 
criminal and civil appeals. When the work of a division is 
too heavy for one judge an additional judge is appointed. 

Sessions and subordinate judges do criminal and civil work, 
both original and appellate. Subordinate judges have civil 
jurisdiction only, except when invested, as they sometimes 
are, with the powers of an assistant sessions judge. As civil 
judges they hear original cases as well as appeals from munsifs. 

There are nine whole-time courts of small causes presided 
over by experienced officers of the standing of subordinate 
judges and like them often invested with criminal jurisdiction. 

One hundred and forty-nine munsifs preside over the lowest 
civil courts. On the criminal side most of the original work 
is disposed of by magistrates who may have first, second or 
third-class powers. Pirst-class magistrates may also be em- 
powered to hear appeals from magistrates with lesser powers. 

The magistrates work under the orders of the district magis- 
trate, who himself does very little original criminal work, but 
hears appeals from second and third-class magistrates in addi- 
tion to supervising the work of all the magistrates subordinate 
to him. 

148. District and sessions judges are ordinarily members i«Mal 
erf the Indian Civil Service, but eight of these judgeships are oiBoiiii 
open to and seven are at present held by promoted members 

of the Unittd Provinces Civil Service, while on January 1, 

1928, owing to the shortage of Indian Civil Service officers, 
thirteen other members of the United Provinces Service were 
acting as judges or additional judges. One district and sessions 
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judge was appointed direct from the Bar. SesisionB and sub- 
ordinate judiges are appointed from the Indian Civil Service 
and the United Provinces Civil Service. Subordinate judges and 
munsifs are all members of the latter service. The stipendiary 
magistrates are members of the Indian Civil Service or the 
United Provinces Civil Service, Executive branch. A very 
large amount of criminal work is, however, done by honorary 
magistrates sitting either singly or 'as benches. In the year 
1926 honorary magistrates sitting singly heard cases involving 
110,126 accused persons and sitting as benches cases involving 
86,578, a total of 195,704 persons. In Oudh they disposed of 
no less than 58 per cent, of the total number of criminal cases,' 
while in Agra the number of persons tried by them was only 
slightly less than the number tried by stipendiary magis- 
trates. Honorary magistrates have their we£^nesses and tho 
work of their courts is not always of as high a standard or as 
expeditious as Government would like, but the figures speak 
for themselves, and both the High Court and the Chief Court 
have repeatedly borne testimony to the valuable assistance 
derived from this unpaid agency. Honorary munsifs are not 
so numerous and do not dispose of. anything like the same 
proportion of civil cases as honorary magistrates of criminal 
cases. In the year 1926 honorary munsifs disposed of 19,891 
cases, sitting either singly or as benches. 

149. In the administration of civil justice the events of 
importance since 1921 have been the following : — 

(1) Increase in the number of High Court judges . — In 
1923 the 'High Court at Allahabad was strengthened by the 
appointment of two additional puisne judges which raised the 
number of permanent judges to nine. The work of this Court 
is heav}' and even with this increase in permanent strength 
and the appointment of two temporary judges there is still 
very serious delay in the disposal of civil appeals. 

(2) Increase in the cadre of the United Provinces Civil 
Service, Judicial branch , — The cadre of this service had for 
long been insufficient to cope with the volume of work and a 
much needed addftion of strength was made in 1924, when 
the cadre was raised from one hundred and seventy -one to two 
hundred and seven. 

(3) Transfer of dvil jurisdiction in Kumaun to the control 
of the High Court in Allahabad , — It was inevitable that, with 
the development of political consciousness, dissatisfaction 
should an>e with the system of civil justice in Kumaun which 
waa a relic of the non-regulation days. In deference to 
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public opinion, expressed in the legislative council and else- 
where, Government has taken steps to bring Kymaun more 
into line with other parts of the province. The officers of the 
Revenue department have not been deprived of their original 
jurisdiction, but appeals from their decisions now lie to the 
district judge, who has been placed in the same position as a 
district judge elsewhere in regard to all suits instituted on 
or after April 1, 1926. The commissioner remains the High 
Court in regard to civil suits and proceedings instituted before 
April 1. 1926; but in regard to all later suits and proceedings 
the High Court at Allahabad has become the Kgh Court 
for Kumaun. Government has not yet seen its way to estab- 
lish regular civil courts of sub- judges and munsifs in Kumaun. 
The change will be an expensive one; the present system is 
not altogether unsuited to the special conditions of these hill 
tracts, and the High Court have stated that they require time 
before they can form any considered opinion as to the need for 
change. 

(4) The establishment of a Chief Court of Oudh , — There 
had for long been dissatisfaction in Oudh with the arrange- 
ment which provided a High Court at Allahabad and only a 
Judicial Commissioner for Oudh at Liucknow. This was a 
heritage of non-regulation days, which with the passage of 
time came to be regarded as unsuited to modern conditions. 
The first Home Member of the executive council was a lead- 
ing taluqdar of Oudh, and he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Judicial Commissioner replaced by a Chief Court during 
his tenure of office. In order to test the opinion of the legis- 
lative council this Government, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of India, brought this question before it in the form of 
a resolution on January 31, 1923. The proposal met with 
strong opposition from some members of the liberal party 
resident in the province of Agra, but the council gave its 
approval by the large majority of 43 votes to 20. One minister 
spoke and voted in favour of the proposal; the other minister 
showed his disapproval by taking no part in the division' The 
next step was to introduce the necessary legislation and this 
was taken on September 6, 1924. The bill was at once referred 
to a select committee. The council took it into consideration 
on March 6, and passed it on March 7, 1925, with one im- 
portant amendment which was unacceptable to Government. 
The clause in the bill regulating the appointment of judges 
was so framed that ordinarily three out of the five judges of 
the court would be Indianf^, but the council was not satisfied 
with this and introduced into the bill a proviso which prescribed 



in definite terms that the number of Indian judges abould at 
no time be less than three-fifths of the numb^ of judges con- 
stituting the court. The Governor, in the exercise of his 
powers under sub-section (1) of section 81A of the Government 
of India Act, returned the bill to the council for reconsidera- 
tion of the proviso and with the suggestion that the council 
should omit it on the grounds that — 

(0 the legislature in England and in India had hitherto 
consistently refused to recognize race as a qualification or a 
disqualification for office; 

(n) that the council’s object was already prsictically se- 
cured by the provisions of the bill; and 

(Hi) that this proviso would form a very dangerous prece- 
dent. 

The council by a substantial majority accepted the Gover- 
nor’s suggestion. The bill became law, and the Chief Court 
of Oudh came into being on November 2, 1925. There are 
many who advocated that the establishment of a Chief Court 
of Oudh was unnecessary and that it would have been prefer- 
able to meet the aspirations of the people of Oudh by extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the High Court at Allahabad to include 
the province of Oudh. The Governor in Council is satisfied 
that this would have been a mistake. The volume of litiga- 
tion in an Indian province with a population of over forty-five 
million people requires so many subordinate courts that it is 
for the benefit of the people of the province that jurisdiction 
is divided and thereby supervision over subordinate courts made 
much more effective. 

(5) The Report of the Civil Justice Committee . — This 
committee was appointed by the Government of India in 
1924 and submitted its report in 1925. It made numerous 
recommendations aimed at the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of civil justice throughout India. This Government 
and the High and Chief Courts have devoted much time to 
the consideration of these recommendations and have taken 
action wherever they found such acticm financially possible 
and likely to conduce to the better |or more exp^itious 
administration of justice or the convenience of litigants. 

150. In the sphere of criminal jurisdiction there have 
been no developments of special importance. Mention should, 
however, be made of the demand tofc an extension of the 
of trial by jury and of the steps taken by Government 
to meet that demand. On April 4, 1921, the legiedative 
council discussed a resolution recommending Government to 
extend the system of trial by jury to all offences Vrhich are 
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tried before a court of sesBioDB throughout the .United Prov- 
inces. The mover ultimately withdrew the tresolution on 
Government giving an assurance that they were prepared to 
appoint a committee to go into the matter. The committee , 
which was presided over by the Judicial Commissioner for 
Oudh and was composed of the Legal Bemembrancer to Gov- 
ernment and four non-official lawyers, submitted its report in 
1923. It recommended — 

(1) The extension of the system of trial by jury to six- 

teen districts in addition to the three districts 
in which it was already in force; and also 

(2) the application of the system to a much larger 

category of cases than it was applied to in those 
districts in which it was already in force. 

These recommendations were frankly in opposition to the 
weight of evidence submitted to the committee, and were 
dissented from by the Legal Bemembrancer to Government. 

Judges (including judges of the High Court) and magistrates 
were practically unanimous in their opposition to any exten- 
sion of the system. Government were thus placed in a posi- 
tion of considerable difficulty, and ultimately decided to make 
only a cautious advance. The system was extended to three 
new districts in different parts of the province from January 
1, 1925, and at the same time the category of cases triable 
by jury was extended both in the districts in which the system 
had previousl}^ been in force and in those to which it was for 
the first time being applied. 

151. One change in judicial practice which the legisla- snpntleit 
tive council has repeatedly pressed on Government, namely, ofjndlslsl 
the separation of judicial from executive functions has not so 
far been effected. It is well known that magistrates besides fiuetloits- 
being judicial officers, also have important executive func- 
tions. At one time the administration of justice in civil, 
revenue, and criminal cases vm in the hands of officers who 
exercised executive powers. This union was not initiated by 
the British Government. It 'was part of an Indian adminis- 
tration. At present it is duly in tbe hill tiacts and a portion of 
the Mirzapur district that executive officers exercise civil 
jurisdiction. Elsewhere, however, they still retain jurisdic- 
tion in criminal and revenue cases, 'l^is is an old question 
which has been before the country hrom the time of the first 
meeting (ff the Indian National Congress. It was not long 
in coming before the first i^fcarmed legislative council, and 
it has formed*the subject of no less than five separate resolu- 
tions since 1921. The Government as then constituted had 
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accepted the principle of separation even before the first reso- 
lution was submitted to the council, and they appointed a 
committee under a High Court judge to formulate a scheme 
under which the union of judicial and executive functions in 
a single person should ordinarily cease. That committee 
submitted its report in October, 1921. Government generally 
accepted the committee's proposals, and early in 1923 sub- 
mitted their recommendations to the Government of India 
for the sanction of the Secretary of State. So far as this 
Government is concerned, the matter has rested there. It is 
obvious that any changes in the general criminal law or pro- 
cedure involve considerations of other than a provincial cha- 
racter. 

152. The High Court have in their annual reports re- 
peatedly called attention to the need for the allotment of more 
money to the department of justice, particularly for the im- 
provement of court buildings throughout the province. There 
is admittedly great room for the improvement of these build- 
ings and there are also other directions in which money could 
profitably have been spent, though, in fact, this department 
lias fared better in the allocation of the availabule resources 
than some other reserved departments. The grant for the 
administration of justice in 1921 was 66*74 lakhs, and by 1928 
it had risen to 73*80 lakhs. The legislative council has shown 
considerable interest in this grant from year to year and has 
dealt with it in a reasonable manner, even if it has shown a 
tendency to discuss the same questions along exactly the same 
lines year after year. The questions in which it has shown 
most interest have been those with a racial, service, or special 
local flavour. The appointment of Indians as registrar and 
deputy registrar of the High Court, the appointment of more 
provincial service officers to district and sessions judgeships, 
the location of a judge or a subordinate judge or a miinsif at 
a particular place, these are the types of subjects that have 
been discussed on many occasions. The only issue on which 
Government were defeated was partly racial and partly ser- 
vice, namely, the position of the assistant to the Legal Re- 
membrancer to Government; while on another occasion, when 
Government only escaped defeat by the President’s casting 
vote, the issue was also partly racial and partly service. 

158. Reference has already been made to the more im- 
portant resolutions relating to justice which have been moved 
in the legislative council. There is little to be added. In 
all seven t^n resolutions relating to civil justice and three to 
criminal justice have been moved. Of the former five concern- 
ed the separation of executive and judicial functions and four 
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related to the desirability of locating a judge or a munsif at 
a particular place. The action taken by Gkyyernment on each 
of the resolutions is shown in the statement appended. 
Statement showing the action taken by Government on reso- 
lutions adopted by the legislative council. 


Date of the 
prooeedingB. 

Subject. 

1 

Action taken. 

1 . March 2, 
1921. 

nocation of aubordinate 
judge^R court at Fatehpur. 

The court has been perma- 
nently located at Fateh- 
pur. 

2 — 6. April 6, 
1921. 

October 26, 
1923. 

February 27, 
1024. 

September 

10, 1924. 
November 1, 
1927. 

Separation of judicial and 
eX 3 outive functions. 

Government of India have 
been addressed in the 
matter. 

7. January 

31, 1923. 

Establishment of Chief Court 
for Oudh. 

Chief Court ha? been ef*iab. 

lished. 

8. D?oember 
10, 1924. 

To bring Kuraaun under the 
civil jurisdiction of the 
High Court. 

Kumaun has been brought 
under the civil jurisdiction 
of the High Court from 
April ], 1926. 

V. Daoember 
18, 1925. 

Removal of Kumauii from 
the operation of the 
Districts Act. 

A committee was appointed 
and Iti report is underoon- 
sideratic^n. 

10. April 8, 
1920. 

Removal of Baghpat Munaifi 
fr3m Gha-^iabad to Bagh- 
pat. ^ 

High Cjurt addressed in the 
matter. They have taken 
certain action to meet the 
wishes of the public. 

11. Novem- 
ber 3, 1927. 

Location of the Baghpat 
Munaifi. 

C ipy forwarded to the High 
Court for expression of 
opinion. 

12. Novem- 
her 3, 1927. 

Permisaion to mnkhtars and 
revenue agents of Agra to 
practise in Oudh courts. 

Copy forwarded to Chief 
Court for such action as it 
may think desirable. 

13. Deoem- 
ber 13, 

1022, 

Educational te it for honorary 
magistrates and honorary 
assistant collectors. 

Instructions issued to oom- 
missioners. 

1 4. January 
30. 1924. 

Diioontinnanoe of practice of 
obtaining opinion of trying 
mazistrases in cases under 
section 110, Cr. F.C. 

The recommendation oi the 
council was given effect 
to. 
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Statement shotoing the action taken hy Government on reso^ 
luHons withdrawn by the legislative council. 


Date of the 

prcceedingB. 

Subject. 

Action taken. 

1. February 
21. 1921. 

ProTision of benches in courts 
for litigants. 

Necessary funds could not be 
provide. 

2. August 
1921. 

Vacation of civil courts .. 

1 

Vacations altered to May and 
June both in Agra and 
Oudh» but subsequently 
High Court reverted to old 
arrangement of vacation 
in September and October. 

3. December 
7, 1921. 

Disagreement between the 
district judge of Hardoi 
and the local Bar. 

Amicably settled. 

4. March 31 » 
1922. 

Permanent judge at Fateh- 
pur . 

Pei'manent judge posted at 
Fatehpur. 

6. January 
30, 1923. 

Grant of enhanced power to 
rounsifs. 

Proceedings forwarded to the 
High Court and Judicial 
Commissioner. 

6. April 4, 
1921. 

Extension of jury system . . 

The ju^ system has been 
extended to three more 
districts. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Government Press. 

154. The main office of the Government Press is in introdntloif • 
Allahabad. There are branch presses at Lucknow, Naini Tal, 
and Naini Jail, Allahabad. The department is a reserved one 
under the direct control of the Superintendent, Government 
Press, and is under the Home Member of th^ executive coun- 
cil. 

165. The work of Ijhe department has been very little 
affected by the reformed system of Government. The wider 
franchise has involved a much larger expenditure on printing 
in connection with elections to legislative bodies. The se- 
paration of provincial from imperial finances has resulted 
in — 

(a) the Government of India paying for work done in 

the provincial press on their behalf, and 

(b) provinces paying for publications of the Govern- 

ment of India and other local Governments. 

The former result is to the advantage of this province. 

The latter has ii^volved an increase in clerical labour in the 
Press but no appreciable financial effect. The provincializa- 
tion of the Indian Law Beports has been of distinct benefit 
to this province. Previously any Government book d4p6t 
accepted subscriptions at a reduced inclusive rate for the 
whole series. Sales were naturally much larger in places like 
Calcutta than Allahabad, with the result that the Government 
of Bengal benefited at the expense of this province. Sub- 
criptions are now accepted at each ddp6t for its own series only 
and at full rates, with the result that the income from th^ 
head has more than doubled. 

156. The tlefarma Enquiry Committee recommended Tnuute 
that the Government Press should be made a transferred s|kb- projoisli 
ject. The Governor in Council as constituted in 1925 was not 
opposed to this proposal on the merits but thought that mfnor 
changes of this land, which were of small administritive 
effect and no politica;! value, should not be made. 


12 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

iNDUSmiAL MATTERS. 

fketoriM 167. Induetriai matters under the following heiuls are 

reserved subjects: — 

(a) factories; 

{h) settlement of labour disputes; 

(c) electricity; 

(d) boilers; 

(e) gas; 

(/) smoke nuisances; 

(g) welfare of labour including provident funds, indus- 
trial insurance and housing. 

The more important of thpse in this province are (a), (6), 
(c) and (g). The nilmber of registered factories in the prov- 
ince rose from two hundred and eighteen in 1921 to three 
hundred and thirty-five in 1926, but of the latter as many as 
one hundred and thirty -four were purely seasonal factories, 
mostly cotton gins. The average number of daily labourers 
was 68>172 in 1921 and 85,617 in 1927. The number of 
women and children employed in 1927 was 6,646 and 1,770. 
In two hundred and thirty-six factories the hours of labour 
exceeded fifty-four per week, while in fifty-two factories they 
were not more than forty-eight. The average wage of skilled 
men varied in 1926 from Es. 42 per month in the case of 
fitters down to Rs. 16 in the case of oil men, and of unskilled 
from Es, 18 to Es. 14, and in the case of women to Es. 11. 
I^tory 158 There is a chief inspector of factories. This officer 

Inqieetorate. only whole-time factory inspector. The boiler inspec- 

tors, of whom there are three, also inspect factories, while all 
district magistrates, a certain number of sub-divisional 
magistrates and some officers of the Public Health depart- 
ment have been made ex-officio factory inspectors. The 
factories are scattered and control over the outlying ones is 
difficult to maintain. The paid inspectorate is inadequate, 
and the department, being a small one, and also reserved, is 
apt to be overlooked in the competition between the larger 
reserved and the transferred departments for what funds are 
available. 

Faatoiy 159. The most important feature of the period since 1921 

****"**^®® has been the passage of certain Acts by the Indian legislature. 

The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act of 1922 widened the 
definition of the term '^factory,” restricted more narrowly 
the empl(^ment of children, and aimed at the improvement 
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•of the conditions of labour generally by means of regulations 
regarding the hours of labour and the provision of a weekly 
holiday. The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 and the 
Indian Trade Union Act of 1926 are other iniix)rtant pieces 
of industrial legislation. 

160. There have been few serious labour disputes in this Labour 
province. Labour is '^tiW largely lacking in organization, 

even in Cawnpore which is the chief industrial centre. The 
labour problems of the province are small compared with those 
of Bombay or Bengal, and there is no special machinery for 
dealing with them or for collecting information in regard to 
them. 

161. Quite .a number of tlie larger taiitories provide Welfare 
accommodation for their workers and many of them look after 

the welfare of their employees in other ways, for example, by 
the provision of medical attendance, or in the alternative by 
subscribing to hospitals and dispensaries, and by the provision 
of schools for the children of workers. Some mills have 
established creches under (*ompetent nurses in which the 
women workers can leave tlieir children with the knowledge 
that tliey will he well looked after arid ])rovided with free 
milk or food and in some ensos also with clean (dothes. One 
large concern in Cawnpore has given a lead in welfare work 
by spending large sums on the care of its workers and by 
placing its welfare work under the supervision of a competent 
superintendent. It provides schools and pays for the teachers, 
maintains settlements for the employees in ji comfortable and 
sanitary condition, provides maternity treatment as well as 
general medical attendance, and creches of the (hildren, and 
also arranges for recreation for the workeris during their 
leisure hours. 

162. hllcctrical develo[)raent was only in its infancy at Eiectrlelty* 
the beginning of 1921. Several schemes had been held up 

owing to the difficulty of obtaining the necessary machinery 
during and immediately after the war. Development has 
been rapid in recent years. There are now eleven towns sup- 
plied with electricity. In two other towns electric supply 
schemes are at present in process of installation. As has 
already been mentioned in the account of the Irrigation de- 
partment hydro-electric Bcheincs for the supply of several 
towns are at present under consideration, and in addition 
licenses have already been issued or are under consideration, 
for the supply of electricity by private companies to a num- 
ber of other towns. Now that a good start has been made 
continuous development eati be confidently ex]:>eeted. 
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PART VI. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

163. The Oovemment of India Act prescribed that the 
number of members of the United Provinces Legislative Coun- 
cil should be one hundred and eighteen, but made provision 
for the increase pf that number by rule provided that at least 
seventy per cent, of the members were elected and not more 
than twenty per cent, were officials. The constitution of the 
council as prescribed By statutory rules is as follows : — 

(1) the members of the executive council ex-officio, 

(2) one hundred elected members, 

(3) such number of persons nominated by the Governor 

as, with the addition of the members of the exe- 
cutive council, shall amount to twenty-three : of 
the members so nominated — 

(a) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 

(h) three shall be persons nmninated to represent the 
following classes or interests — 

(i) the Anglo-Indian )community, 

(ii) the Indian Christian community, 

(iii) classes which in the opinion of the Governor 

are depressed classes. 

The Governor is also empowered by the Ac*t to nominate, 
in addition to the members above mentioned, two members 
with special knowledge or experience of the subject ipat^er 
of any bill. Of the elected members, ninety are elect^ by 
general constituencies, of which seventy-seven are rural and 
twelve urban,. while one (the European) extends to the w^ole 
province. The remaining ten members are elected by special 
constituencies, six by landholders, three by chambers of com- 
merce and one by the Allahabad Univmity. The general 
•constituencies are of a communal nature, viz., — 

(1) non-Muhammadan, 

(2) Muhammadan, and 

(3) European, 

there being sixty non-Muhammadan (fifty-two rural and eight 
urban) and twenty-nine (twenty-five nu*al and four urb^ 
Muhammadan, mi odb European. The qpedal oonstituenoies 
nil have mixed electorates. Of the landholders' repreeenta* 
tivea four are elected by the British India Assocsiation, which 
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is the organization of the taluqdars of Oudh, and two by those 
landholders of the ptovinoe ot Agra who own land in respect 
of which revenue amounting to not less than Bs. 6,000 ia 
payable or would be payable if the land were not held free of 
revenue. The Upper India Chamber )of Commerce elects 
two members and the United Provinces Chamber one mem* 
ber. The franchise in the university constituency is confined 
to members of the court, the executive council and the acade* 
mic council, doctors, masters and . graduates of seven years* 
standing. In the European constituency the franchise in* 
eludes all who would be qualified to vote in a rural or urban 
constituency and have a residence within the province. 

Bub of the 164. The general proposals for the franchise made by 

the Franchise Committee in 1919 were based on the principle 
of residence within the constituency and the possession of 
certain property qualifications as evidenced by the payment of 
land revenue or rent in rural areas, of municipal rates in 
urban areas and of income-tax generally. The committee 
recommended separate electoral rolls and sepanate ct[)nsti- 
tuencies for non-Muhammadans and Muhammadans. As an 
exception to the general principle the committee proposed 
the enfranchisement of all retired and pensioned officers of the 
Indian Army irrespective of any property qualifications. Act- 
ing on these genei^ proposals the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
made rules in which the qualifications of an elector for a 
general constituency were based on — 

(1) ^community, 

(2) residence, 

<3) (a) ownership or tenancy of a building, or 
(h) assessment to municipal tax, or 

(c) assessment to income-tax, or 

(d) receipt of a military pension, or 

(e) the holding of land. 

165. The qualifications are prescribed in these roles 
are 

(i) A person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban 
constituency who — 

<1) has a place of residence in the constituency or wittiili 
two miles of the boundary thereof, and 
(a) is, in any place in the area aforesaid in which a 
house or building tax is in force, the owner or 
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tenant of a house or building of which the rental 
value is not less than Bs. 36 per annum; or 

(b) was, in an area in the constituency in which no 

house or building tax is in force, assessed in 
the previous year to municipal tax on an income 
of not less than Bs. 200 per annum; or 

(c) is, in any area in the constituency in which neither 

a house or building tax nor a municipal tax 
based on income is in force, the owner or tenant 
of a house or building of which the rental value 
is not less than Bs. 36 per annum; or 

(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifica- 

tions, based on the holding of land hereinafter 
prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency J 
or 

(2) has a place of residence in the constituency, and 

(а) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax; or 

(б) is a retired, pensioned or discharged ofiBcer, non- 

commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty's 
regular forces. 

(ii) A person shall be qualified as an elector for a* rural 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency 
and 

(a) is, in an urban area included in the constituency 

in which a house or building tax is in force, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of which 
the rental value is not less than Bs. 36 per 
annum; 

(b) was, in an urban area included in the constituency 

in which no house or building tax is in force, 
assessed in the previous year to municipal tax 
on an income of not less than Bs. 200 per annum; 
or 

ic) is, in an urban area included in the constituency 
where neither a house or building tax nor a 
municipal tax based on income is in force, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of which 
the rental value is not less than Bs. 36 per 
annum; or 

(d) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect 
of which land revenue amounting to not less 
than Bs. 26 per annum is payable; or 
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(6) is the owner of land in the constituency fi:ee of land 
revenue, if the land revenue nominally assessed 
on such land in order to determine the amount 
of rates payable in respect of the same, either 
alone or together with any land revenue pay- 
able by him as owner in respect of other land 
in the constituency, amounts to not less than 
Bs. 25 per annum; or' 

</) being a resident in the hill pattis of Eumaun, is the 
owner of a fee-simple estate or is assessed to 
the payment of land revenue or cesses of any 
amount or is a khaikar; or 

(g) being in the constituency a permanent tenure holder 

or a fixed rate tenant, as defined in the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901, or an under-proprietor or 
occupancy tenant, as defined in the Oudh Bent 
Act, 1886, is liable to pay rent as such of not 
less than Bs. 26 per annum; or 

(h) (i) being in the constituency a tenant as defined 

in the Agra Tenancy, Act, 1901, or the Oudh 
Bent Act, 1886, other than a sub-tenant holds 
land as such in respect of which rent of not 
less than Bs. 50 per annum or its equivalent 
in kind is payable; or 

(ii) in areas in the United Provinces in which the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Bent 
Act, 1886, is not in force, holds land as a 
tenant in respect of which rent of not less than 
Bs. 50 per annum or its equivalent in kind is 
payable; or 

(t) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax; or 

(j) is a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non- 
commissioner officer or soldier of His Majesty’s 
regular forces. 

OboittlUl- should be added that certain general disqualifi- 

cations were also prescribed. These were that no person who — 

(a) is not a British subject, or 

(b) is a female, or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of 

unsound mind» or 

(d) is under 21 years of age, 

shall be entitled to be entered on the electoral roll. The 
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rules give to the local Government power to alter these dis- 
qualifications in two respects — 

(1) by withdrawing the disqualification of nationality 

in the case of rulers and subjects of Indian 
States; and 

(2) by withdrawing the disqualification of sex if the 

legislative council had previously passed a reso- 
luton recommending such withdrawal. 

This Government was enabled by a resolution passed in 
the legislative council on February 1, 1923, to make use of 
this power to remove the disqualification based on sex, and 
females were admitted to the electoral roll before the 1923 
elections. 


167 The Franchise Committee estimated that the gene- 
ral qualifications suggested by them would yield an electorate 
of 1,483,000 out of a population of male adults over twenty 
years of age numbering 13,345,757, of whom 1,186,973 were 
returned as literate. The number of electors to the pre- 
reform legislative council was only 2,774, of whom, 2,306 were 
Muhammadans and landholders, who returned six members 
by direct election, and the remaining 468 w’ere members of 
district and municipal boards who return thirteen members. 
The first electoral roll under the new rules was drawn up in 
1920 and the number of voters placed on it was 1,347,922. 
By 1923, when the second elections took place, the dis- 
qualification of females had, as already noted, been removed 
and the number of voters increased to 1.509,127, of whom 
49,067 were females. The number of male voters had thus 
risen to very nearly the figure estimated by the Franchise 
Committee. It was actually only about 23,000 less. The 
third elections were held in 1926 and in that year the roll had 
increased to 1,598,996, of whom 51,056 were females. There 
has therefore been an increase of approximately 251,000 voters 
since 1920, of whom just over 51,000 are females. These 
figures are given in tabular form below : — 


1910 . . 

1923 .. 

1226 .. 


Male9, 

1 , 347,022 

1 . 460,051 

1 , 547,940 


Females, 

49,076 

51,056 


Total, 

1 . 347.922 

1 . 509,127 

1 , 598,996 


168. These figures repay some further analysis. The 
number of voters in urban constituencies rose from 77,115 
in 1920 to 116,886, that is by fifty-three per cent., in 1^3; 
and to 151,445, that is by a further twenty-nine per cent., in 
1926. The increase in the rural voters was proportionately 
very markedly less. Their number rose from 1,264,101 in 
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1920 to 1,383,315 in 1923, that is by about nine and a half 
per cent, and to 1,437,469 in 1926, that is by almost another 
four per cent. These figures are ajao shown in tabular form 
in the following statement : — 



Urban. 

Irtcreasf 
per cent. 

Rural. 

Increase 
per cent. 

1020 

77,116 


1,264.101 


1923 

. . 116,886 

63 

1,383,316 

9-4 

1026 

. . 151.446 

29*6 

1,437,460 

3*9 


This lack of proportion in the increase in the rural and urban 
constituencies suggests the principal causes of the increase. 
In the towns there is more interest in politics and the value 
of the franchise has clearly been appreciated to a greater 
degree than in the villages. This is borne out by the larger 
number of claims for registration in urban constituencies. 
Again, the urban franchise is to a large extent based on the 
rental value of buildings, and rents have undoubtedly been 
enhanced to meet the general rise in prices. The enhance- 
ment of land rents is a much less simple matter than the en- 
hancement of house rents and there is little doubt that house 
rents have more nearly kept pace. with the general rise in 
prices than land rents with the result that proportionately 
more new persons in towns have acquired the necessary quali- 
fications for admission to the electoral roll. The extension of 
the franchise to women has of course accounted for an appre- 
ciable portion of the general increase, but is in no way 
responsible for the greater increase in the urban areas. Apart 
from these special reasons for increase, there is little doubt 
that the rolls have become increasingly accurate with revision. 

Bltotonte present electorate of 1,598,9^)6 is 3‘5 per cent, 

compand of the total po[)ulation of the province. The male electorate 
pwUtloD. 1,647,938 is 12 per cent, of the population of male adults 
of twenty years and over. The female electorate of 61 ,066 is 
*4 per cent, of tlie population of female adults of twenty years 
and over. The non-Muhammadan electorate of 1.379,754 
is 3*6 per cent, of the total non-Muhamniadan population. 
The non-Muhammadan male electorate of 1,336,140 is 12*2 
per cent, of the population of non-Muhammadans male adults 
of twenty years and over.* The female electorate of 43,614 
is *4 per cent, of the population of non-Muhammaclan female 
adults of twenty years and over. The Muhammadan elec- 
torate of 229,258 is 3*6 per cent, of the total Miibammadarr 

* TlLi« figure hcs been arrived at by regardira all Eurol'eane of r.Vei 16 
years aa being over 20 years as the figures for Europeans cvtr 20 years are 
not included in the Genrua Tables. 
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population. The Muhammadan male electorate of 221,816 
is 12 ‘4, per cent, of the population of Muhammadan male 
adults of twenty years and over. The female electorate of 
7,442 is 4 per cent, of the population of female Muhammadan 
adults of twenty years and over. The proportion of electors 
to population in all rural constituencies is approximately 3 
per cent, and in all urban constituencies approximately 10 
per cent. The proportion of female to total voters in the 
two communities is practically the same in the rural consti- 
tuencies, 3T per cent, in the case of non-Muhammadans and 
3*2 per cent, in the case of Muhammadans. In the urban 
areas women form 4*5 per cent, of the total number of Mu- 
hammadan voters and 3 per cent, of the total number of 
non-Muhammadan voters. 

170. The franchise in this province has been criticized 
as too restricted and the Eeforms Enquiry Committee was 
urged to widen it. The minority of that committee favoured 
this proi>osal , but the majority were unable to recommend any 
general modification. The existing franchise was deliberately 
limited to numbers which were considered manageable and, 
even so, it represented an enormous advance on the franchise 
in existence before 1921. There is. too, ample evidence to 
show that its value has not as yet been appreciated by the 
great majority of those who enjoy it. The whole question 
of the widening of the franchise will, however, be dealt with 
separately and in the present connexion it is only necessary 
to indicate the classes which are at present enfranchised. The 
great bulk of the electorate consists of small landholders and 
tenants who are thoroughly representative of the predominant 
interest of the province. The special })osition of the larger 
landholders has been recognized by the creation of two special 
electorates, one in Agra and one in Oudh. The peculiar 
position of the towns has been recognized by the separate re- 
presentation given to the larger towns and by the greater 
value given to a vote in an urban as compared with that in a 
rural constituency. The main qualification in urban areas, 
namely, the ownership or occupation of a building of a rental 
value of Rs. 3 per month is low enough to enfranchise a very 
considerable proportion of the urban population. The labour- 
ing classes are not enfranchised as such and the depressed 
classes have been given representation by nomination. Tfie 
position of both these classes in relation to the franchise is 
dealt with in a later paragniph. 
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171. It in not altogethej* easy to compare the franchiBe 
for the legislative oouDcil with that for municipal and district 
boards. The municipal franchise varies from one municipality 
to another. Not only have different municipalities different 
qualifications, but in cases where the nature of the qualification 
is the same the limiting amounts vary greatly; for example, 
in the case of municipal taxes from Es. 2 in one* town to 
Bs. 36 in another, in the case of annual rental value of a build- 
ing from Bs. 3 in one town to Bs. 300 in another, and in 
the case of annual income from Bs. 16 in one town to Bs. 120 
in another. In many municipalities, however, where a house 
tax is in force, houses of an annual value of Bs. 36 are 
exempt, and it was this consideration which led to the owner- 
ship or occupation of a house of that value being made a 
qualification for the legislative council franchise. It would 
probably be correct to say that the municipal franchise, though 
in some towns as restricted as that for the legislature, in a 
majority of towns is somewhat more liberal. 

172. The district board franchise bears more re8ernblai’‘ce 
to that for the legislative council, and where the nature of the 
qualification is the same, for exfimple, ownership of land and 
payment of rent, the limiting amount. is also the same. The 
district board franchise is, however, wider in thnt it includes 
all persons who have passed the university matriculation or 
school-leaving certificate or equivalent examination, and also 
persons assessed to a tax on circumstances and property. 

173. Tile present electorate was determined in 1919. 
Since then this Goveniinent have had to consider various 
claims for special representation. 

(i) The executive council of the Lucknow University in 
1923 passed a resolution in favour of representation in the 
legislative council, and this Government, in replying to the 
university at that time, and also to a question in the legislative 
council in the following year, pointed out that the university 
was still in its early youth and that its claims to representation 
could hardly be regarded as on an equality with those of the 
older University of Allahabad. The matter has been raised 
in the legislative council on more than one occasion since then. 
On January 23, 1926 a* resolution on the subject was moved, but 
roused so little interest that while the mover was still speak- 
ing the House was counted out. Government have adhered to 
their original view, and have also pointed out that since the 
electorates were determined by rules which required the ap- 
proval of Parliament, it was desirable that the electorate should 
remain unaltered for a considerable period. In the present 
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year the executive council of the university passed a resolution 
similar to that of 1923, and this Government .informed the 
council that they would submit the council’s views for the 
consideration of the Indian Statutory Commission. 

(ii) In para. 147 of th Report on Indian Constitutional (tt) The Agrr 
Reforms the special position cf the landed rristocracy was landhoWin. 
recognized and the need for inducing its members to enter the 
political arena, if necessary by special representation, em- 
phasized. Such representation was given in this province 

by means of special electorates in Agra and Oudh, returning 
two and four members respectively. The larger represent- 
ation was given to the Oudh taluqdars on the ground that they 
were a better organized and much more influential body than 
the landholders of the neighbouring province. The Franchi < 3 
Committee, indeed, proposed that five seats should be given to 
Oudh and only one to Agra, but on the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment of India this was later modified to four and two. 

Sir Harcourt Butler in 1920 informed the Government cf India 
that there could be “no doubt that in regard to their special 
representation in the new council landholders are disappointed 
as a class.” On March 23, 1923 the legislative council 
adopted a resolution asking the Governor in Council to recom- 
mend to the Government of India that the representation of 
the Agra landholders be increased from two to four. This 
Government forwarded a report of the debate to the Govern- 
ment of India and at the same time intimated that the Gov- 
ernor in Council was in sympathy with the resolution. The 
Government of India replied that the Secretary cf State had 
decided that the question rnu&t awaif a general revision of the 
franchise. A similar resolution was passed on December 19, 

1924, but the Secretary of State adhered to his previous deci- 
sion. In the same year the Reforms Enquiry Committee con- 
sidered the matter and decided not to disturb the existing dis- 
tribution of the seats. The Agra Zamindars Association again 
raised the question in an address to the Governor of this prov- 
ince in 1927. Since then that association has by legislation been 
placed in a position similar to that of the British India Asso- 
ciation in Oudh, in this respect that Government now collect 
the subscriptions of its members along with the land revenue. 

(iii) The representation of commercial and industrial iir (II) The 
terests in this province is shared by the Upper India and the 
Unted Provinces Chambers of Commerce. The former returns 

two members and the latter one. The distribution of this 
representation between the two chambers formed a subject 
of discussion between Sir Harcourt Butler and the F^anchi.^e 
Committee, in the course of which Sir Harcourt pointed out 
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that the United Provinces Chamber was a new organization, 
was much less important than the Upper India Chamber, and 
controlled a comparatively small amount of capital. The two 
chambers could not in fact in his opinion be compared and he 
was opposed to them being given equal representation. When 
in 1928 the United Provinces Chamber made a i-eference to 
this Government claiming additional representation they 
refuted to accept the criterion of the amount of capital con- 
trolled by the members of the two chambers and pointed out 
that the United Provinces Chamber had on its register mem- 
bers who represented on the whole a larger number of the 
various branches of the trade, commerce and industry of the 
province than the Upper India Chamber, and that the number 
of its members w^as ninety-eight as compared with the seventy 
members of the latter chamber. The jwint to which they 
attached greatest importance was, however, that the one seat 
allotted to their chamber was the sole representation given to 
Indian commerce and industry in the province, and they ob- 
jected to (he grant of two seats to European i-ornnicrce and 
only one to Indian, which they considered no less important. 
This Government replied that they understood that the in- 
tention of Parliament was that the fepresenlation as settled 
by the electoral rules should remain unaltered for a ten years 
period, and that although a very radical cliangc in the relative 
importance of constituencies might afford sufficient ground 
for altering the representation settled by the rules, they did 
not consider that any change which had occurred in the posi- 
tion of the United Provinces Chamber since the rules were 
made would warrant them in pressing for an immediate alter- 
ation. 


(It) The position of the depressed classes received special 

depressed consideration in 1920, and has received further consideration 
since then as a result of a recommendation of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee. The Franchise Committee observed that 
they “had been driven to the expedient of nomination for the 
representation of the depressed classes because in no case did 
"hey find it possible to provide an electorate in any satisfac- 
tory system of franchise.’* They proposed that the Governor 
should nominate one member to represent these classes. The 
Government of India addressed this Government' in the matter 
and stated that while it was not easy to define the extent of the 
term “depressed classes”, they understood that the population 
which in this province could in any real sense be regarded as 
depressed was unimportant. At the same time they intimated 
that they would have no objection to the reservation of one or 
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two more nominated seats if this Government considered 
increased representation desirable. This Government in their 
reply referred to the fact that the Franchise Committee had 
estimated the number of the depressed classes in this province 
at ten million and had included castes like the dhoti, nai, kori 
and khatik which could not be regarded as depressed. They 
said that the majcnty of the depressed classes were 
people who could pr^uce no satisfactory representatives, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor considered that there would be no 
justification for increasing their representation, and non- 
official opinion would not support such an increase. There 
the matter rested till 1924 when the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee proposed that the representation of the depressed 
classes should be increased. The committee considered that, 
unless in any particiilafr case the local Government was pre- 
pared to recommend a system of election, further represent- 
ation could not be secured except by nomination. The com- 
mittee estimated the number of the depressed classes in this 
province as at least nine million, but observed that the mere 
figures did not really fonn a proper measure of the magnitude 
of the problem in the province. This Government were op- 
posed to any increase in the number of nominated members to 
represent these classes, and they were of opinion that the time 
had not come for any widening of the general electorate so 
as to admit the members of these classes to the franchise. 

(v) Factory labourers as such have no special represent- (v) Faetoiy 
ation in this province. The number of such labourers is com- 
paratively small. The most recent returns put them at 85,617, 
of whom a large proportion are to be found in Cawnpore. The 
Reforms Enquiry Committee recommended that special repre- 
sentation should be given. They considered that it would be 
preferable to provide this by election, though they realized 
that in existing circumstances local Governments might be 
compelled to provide for it by nomination. This Government 
were agreed that the system of nomination should not be ex- 
tended to give representation to factory labourers, and that the 
labouring class should be admitted to the franchise only by 
the widening of the general electorate. The Home Member 
of the time held that it was possible by widening the franchise 
to admit representatives of labour, and that such a course was 
desirable both in the interests of labour and as a counter- 
poise to the excessive representation of agricuhural tenants. 

Sir William Harris and the Finance Member, while prepared 
to consult opinion on the proposal, were against any exten- 
sion of the franchise. After consulting commissioners of 
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divisions, district officers and the Chambers of Commerce » this 
Government informed the Government of India that public 
opinion in the matter was very lukewarm and confined almost 
entirely to the politically-minded classes., Labour, even in 
Cawnpore, was said to be apathetic. There was almost 
unanimous opposition to any lowering of the general franchise, 
and such members of the public as had any decided views were 
said to favour special electorates. This Government were 
satisfied that the practical difficulties of creatii^ such elec- 
torates were inseparable, and they adhered to the view pre- 
viously expressed that there was no need to give separate repre- 
sentation to the labouring classes. 

(vi) This Government have also received claims for special 
representation from the following classes or communities : — 

(1) ex-officers* association, 

(2) the All-India Kushawaha Kshattriya Mahasabha on 

behalf of the kon, kadhchi and murao castes, 

(3) the Jain community, 

(4) the Kurmi Kshatriya Parishad Sabha, 

(6) the United Provinces Judicial Officers’ Association, 

(6) sub-assistant surgeons, 

(7) the Marwari community, 

. (8) the United Provinces Trades Association, 

(9) the Shia community, 

(10) the Able Hadis (a Muhammadan sect), 

(11) artizans, 

(12) the Shilpkar community (Kumaun), 

(13) Sanskrit Sahitya Sammelan on behalf of Sanskrit 

scholars, and 

(14) forest contractors. 


It is unnecessary to discuss any of these claims. 

174. The proportion of electors who have exercised the 
franchise has increased at each election as shown in the follow- 
ing settlement : — 


1920 

1923 

1926 


Jfale#. Females. 


33 per cent. 
43.7 „ 

51.6 


Nil. 

2.8 per oeut. 
10 
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The proportion of electors who voted in the different 
classes of constituencies in 1926 was as follows : — 


Non- Muhammadan uiban 
Xon-Mihammadan rural 
Muhammadan urban 
Muhammadan rural 
Agra landholder<i 
Talm^dars of Oudh 
Chambers of Commerce 


45.0 pci cent. 

49.3 

42.0 

64.0 

68.0 

63.3 

Unconteati d. 


Allahabad University 71.7 per cent 

Kuropeana .. 14.2 ‘ 

In the 1920 elections the number of voters was un- 
doubtedly affected by the efforts of the non-co-operation party to 
keep votes from going to the poll. In 1926 several constitu- 
encies showed a poll of over seventy per cent, of the electorate 
and two of over eighty per cent. The lowest poll was twelve 
per cent, in the hill district of Almora. The European poll 
was only fourteen per cent. The women's vote in 1926 
showed a considerable increase, on that of 192^, but was still 
very small. In one rural constituency w’ith 1,174 female 
electors not a single one went to the poll, in another only 
three out of 1,238 electors. On the other band, it was in a 
rural constituency that 512 female electors out of 1,202 went to 
the poll. It cannot be said that experience has shown that 
among women as a whole there was any real desire for this 
franchise. It is imj^ossible to say to what extent tlieir reluc- 
tance to make use of it has been due to apathy and to what 
extent to the difficulties which social customs place in the 
way of women voting. Communal issues were prominent in the 
1926 elections and no doubt led to the general poll being 
heavier. Amongst the educated classes in the towns the influ- 
ence and imj)ortance of the legislature is now better under- 
stood and in consequence the franchise is more valued. In 
the rural areas there has been little change. This Govern- 
ment reported in 1924 : — “The electors do not recognize in 
any living sense that the legislature is their representative, 
carrying their mandate and binding them by its decision 

The vast majority of the electors are still, what 

they always have been , members of an illiterate peasantry 
with many virtues, but not many of the qualities out of 
which the controlling power of parliaments and parliamentary 
government is made." The peasant still knows little or 
nothing of what goes on in the legislative council and is in- 
different to most of the issues that are there debated. The 
increase in the number of votes cast by rural electors reflects 

13 
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rather the greater activity of politicians than ^any genuine 
growth of interest in the villagers. 

Olalmsand 175. The following statement shows the number of 
ol^etlons. claims for registration and objections put in when the electoral 
rolls were revised in 1923 and 1926 : — 



Claim£ — 

1 

Objections — 


Made. 

Admitted. 

Male. 

Admilttd. 

1923 

3,.538 

169 

1.G13 

10 

1926 

6,350 

4, 007 

1,702 

1,038 


The only reason that can be suggested to account for the 
difference in the proportion of the successful applications in 
1923 and 1926 is that in 1926 some candidates and party or- 
ganizations exerted every effort to get their own supporters on 
to the roll and their opponents kept off it. This was esi>ecially 
the case in some urban constituencies where the electoral rolls 
are much smaller than in mos<^ rural constituencies and conse- 
quently a few votes on one side or the other are likely to make 
more difference in the result. More than half the claims and 
nearly half of the objections were made in urban constitu- 
encies. 

The 176. For the preparation of the first electoral roll in 1920 

•leotoral an officer was placed on special duty in each district who 
roll. worked under the district officer, who is the returning officer. 

In the preparation of the rolls for tlie 1923 and 1926 elec- 
tions the district staff received no special assistance. The 
principal qualification in the case of electors in rural areas is 
the payment of a certain minimum amount of land revenue or 
rent. The village land records contain full particulars of 
such payments. There was therefore no real difficulty in pre- 
paring an accurate roll for the rural areas. In the urban areas 
the municipal boards and other town authorities placed their 
records at the disposal of the district staff and assisted in the 
preparation of the rolls, and even in some cases themselves 
prepared the rolls. After initial preparation the roll is pub- 
lished and a date fixed by which all claims for registration and 
obj^tions must be filed. Such claims are disposed of by 
revising officers as prescribed by the rules. These officers are 
generally members of the Indian Civil Service or the United 
Provinces Civil Service in charge of revenue sub-divisions. 
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Their orders are final and the rolls, as amended in accordance 
with their orders, are not subject to alteration, except for 
special reasons, until the roll is revised before the next 
election. This Government have received only one complaint 
in regard to the accuracy of the electoral rolls and have no 
reason to belive that registration generally has nof been 
carried out with absolute impartiality and a fair degree of 
accuracy. The accuracy in the nu’al areas is probably greater 
than in the urban as the villagers seldom change their resi- 
dences and the village rolls are therefore more easy to main- 
tain. The one complaint related to a roll which had been 
prepared by a municipal board, and in that case there was 
suspicion that it had ben deliberately manipulated in the 
interests of a particular candidate. 

177. There are in all ninety-six constituencies which 
elect members to the legislative council of this province. Ament of 
complete list of constituencies showing the area, population 
and number of electors will be found in Appendix III. Of 
these ninety are general and six special. For the general con- 
stituencies the district has as far as possible been adopted as 
the territorial area. Tliis was, of course, impossible in the 
case of the European constituency, the area of which is co- 
extensive with the province, but has been possible in the 
great majority of the non-Muhammadan niral constituencies. 
Forty-four out of fifty-two of tliese constituencies comprise a 
single district. The remaining eight are divided between four 
districts, two constituencies to each district. In the case of 
Muhammadan rural constituencies it has not been so easy to 
retain the district as the electoral unit. There are twenty- 
five of these constituencies. Eleven of them comprise single 
districts. Two constituencies form part of one district. In 
the case of the remaining twelve from two to four adjacent dis- 
tricts are grouped to form a single constituency. The smaller 
towns (municipalities, notified areas and town areas) have 
been included in rural constituencies, and only the ten largest 
towns (each with a population excee:ling 70, OCX)) have been in- 
cluded in urban constituencies. Of these, latter, six (all non- 
Muhammadan) comprise a single large town, and in the other 
six two or three towns are grouped together to form a single 
unit. If the smaller towns had been included in urban con- 
stituencies it would have been necessary to group a consi- 
derable number of them together, and the constituencies so 
formed would have been entirely lacking in any community 
of local ii^terest. 
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178. The distribution of electors in the rural areas is 
somewhat uneven. There are in the first place wide differ- 
ences in the areas of constituencies. The ar^a of non-Muham- 
madan rural constituencies varies in the plains from 910 square 
miles to 4,868 square miles, and in the l^ls from 2,721 square 
miles to 5,612 square miles. The average area of these con- 
stituencies in the plains is 1,895 square miles. The area of 
Muhammadan rural constituencies shows even wider varia- 
tions, namely, from 986 square miles to 15,072 square miles. 
The average area of these constituencies is 4,262 square miles 
or more than double that of the average area of the non- 
Muhammadan rural constituencies. 

179. The variations in population are equally wide. In 
the non-Muhammadan rural constituencies the population 
varies from 182,312 to 1,699,436 and the average is 716,842. In 
the Muhammadan rural constituencies the population varies 
from 89,766 to 464,878 and the average is 247,284. In the 
urban constituencies the population is naturally considerably 
smaller. In the non-Muhammadan constituencies it varies 
from 67,041 to 160,639 with an average of 117,330, and in 
the Muhammadan constituencies from 98,863 to 150,936 with 
an average of 133,466. 

180. There are also wide variations in the number of 
electors in the constituencies. The table below shows these at 
a glance 

NitmUr 0 / Number of 

uectwa. conatUueneiea . 

NOir-MrUAMMADAV. 


Between 

no and 116,000 

1 

f$ 

45 

,, 50,000 . . 

1 

ft 

40 

„ 45,000 

1 

ft 

36 

M 40,000 

2 

ft 

30 

M 35,000 

3 

ft 

55 

„ 30,000 

12 

ft 

20 

„ 25,000 

11 

ft 

15 

„ 20,000 

10 

ft 

10 

„ 15,000 

10 

ft 

6 

10,000 

1 



Total 

52 



MrHAlllfADlH. 


Between 

10 and 15,000 

5 

ft 

5 

M 10,000 

14 

V 

0 

„ 5,000 • • 

6 




25 



{ ) 

Scm<^nAN. 

Between 0 and 0,000 1 

Total .. 1 

In the urban constituencies the average number of electors is 
practically the same in the case of both non-Muhammadan and 
Mtihammadan, 12,408 in the case of the former and 12,914 
in the case of the .latter. In the rural constituencies on the 
other hand there is a very wide divergence in the average eleo 
torate, 24,280 in the case of non-Muhammadans and 7,100 in 
the case of Muhammadans. The average number of electors 
in the urban constituencies taken together is 12,577 and in the 
case of rural constituencies 16,935. The average number 
of electors in all non-Muhammadan constituencies taken 
together is 24,206 and in Muhammadan 7,905. It is 
unnecessary to make any comment on the divergence 
in the £^verage urban and rural electorates other than 
that it was inevitable that the average electorates in 
the towns should be smaller if the towns were to be given 
representation which was in any sense individual and commen- 
surate with their higher standard of education and develop- 
ment. If the rural areas were given the same representation 
as the urban areas on a strict population basis, they would 
be represented by three hundred and twenty-two instead of 
seventy-seven members. Thus although rural interests do 
[predominate in the composition of the legislative council, 
they do not in fact have anything like the representation which 
would be given to them on a basis of population. The differ- 
ences in the average electorate in non-Muhammadan and 
Muhammadan constituencies is an inevitable result of the 
compact aitived at between the representatives of these com- 
munities in 1916 whereby the Muhammadans receive repre- 
sentation in excess of their proportion ‘to the general popular 
tion. 

161. The ^x special constituencies provide for the 
sentation of landholders, commercial and industrial ihteresis tsmS- 
and the Univeruty of Allahabad. The landholders have three *"•*•*" 
c(mBt^uencies; two in Agra each returning one member and 
one in Oudh returning four members. One constituency in 
Agra comprises the Meerut, BohUkhand, Agra luid Kumaun 
divisions with an electorate of three hundred and eighty, and 
the otiier the Jhansi, Allahabad, Gkrakhpur and Benares 
divisibiis with an electorate of thm hundr^ and thirty-six. 

The Oddh oonstitaency has three hundred and aeventy-ifaree 
deehn. Of the two special constitumcies for coumerae) 
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and industrial interests the one oomprised of the Upper Xndia 
Chamber of Commerce has sixty-seven electors and the other 
comprised of the United Provinces Chamber on hundred and 
three electors. There are 4,101 electors on the roll of the 
Allahabad University constituency. 

182. In April, 1925 the All-India Jat Kshattriya Maha- 

sabha submitted to this Government a resolution that 

towns with a population of 10,000 and over should be included 
m urban areas in order to facilitate the return of real rural 
representatives for the rural constituencies. The sabha felt 
that with the existing arrangement of constituencies whereby 
all towns with a population of less than 70,000 are included in 
rural constituencies, the town candidate is in a better position 
to obtain votes and is thus able to defeat candidates from the 
villages. A rearrangement on the lines desired, even if ap- 
proved on the intot s, would, as already explained, be very 
difl&cult to carry oiv^. 

183. All the constituencies with two exceptions return a 
single member. The exceptions are the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce and the taluqdars of Oudb. The former returns 
two members, who in 1920 dnd 1923 were both Europeans 
and in 1926 one European and one Indian. The taluqdars 
return four members. At the first two elections they returned 
three Hindus and one Muhammadan. At the 1926 election, 
owing to internal dissensions, four Hindus were returned. In 
these constituencies each elector has as many votes as there 
are candidates, but he is allowed to give one vote only to any 
candidate. 

184. Some points connected with the qualifications of 
candidates are worthy of mention. The age limit for can- 
didates is twenty-five years as compared with twenty-one in 
the case of electors. In the rules as originally made no female 
was eligible to stand for election. This disqualification has 
recently been removed as a result of a resolution passed by the 
legislative council on November 1, 1927. Candidates in the 
'general constituencies need not be resident within the con- 
stituency for which they stand, except in the case of the Euro- 
pean constituency, and a non-Muhammadan can under the 
rules stand for a Muhammadan constituency and a Muham- 
madan for a non-Muhammadan constituency, even though 
only non-Muhammadans can vote in a non-Muhammadan 
constituency and Muhammadans in a Muhammadan constitu- 
ency. 

16$. !niere has been no lack of candidates for election to 
the legislative council. These are seldom chosen any length 
of time befolte the elections actually take place and tlm is 
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very little nursing of constituencies as it is known in England. 

Activity is generally confined to the few months immediately 
preceding the election and in many cases to the period between 
npmination and the election. In 1920 in spite of the fact that 
an important section of the community stood aloof, three 
hundred and thirty-four candidates were nominated for the 
one hundre^ elected seats. Of these two hundred, and thirty- 
eight were nominated in the sixty non-Muhammadan constitu- 
encies, an average of practically four per seat. Jn 1923 the num- 
ber of candidates fell to two hundred and fifteen and the dec- 
rease was principally in' the non-Muhammadan constituencies, 
in which the number fell by one hundred and four, giving an 
average of just over two per seat. Candidates were more 
numerous again in 1926 when two hundred and thirty were 
nominated. The change was again chiefly confined to the non- 
Muhammadan constituencies in which, candidates increased 
from a hundred and thirty-four to one hundred and fifty-four. 

In 1926 the candidates ia the non-Muhammadan constituencies 
averaged two and a half per seat, in the Muhammadan, Eu- 
ropean, university and taluqdars constituencies practically two 
per seat, and in the Agra landholders and Cumbers of Com- 
merce constituencies one and a half and one per seat res- 
pectively. 

186. At the time of the 1920 elections party organization 
was non-existent and candidates for the most part came for- oifuirza- 
ward 8UO motu and were elected on personal grounds rathef^®®* 
than on party tickets or by party organization. The swart^^ 
party enetered the arena for the 1923 elections and by mea^ 
of their organization achieved considerable success. The lib- 
erals in theory also possessed an electoral organization at that 
time, but if its efficiency be judged by the success of liberal 
candidates at the election it must have been singularly ine^tec- 
tive. Landholders again came forward in large numbers mth- 
out any party organization whatever and again gained a 
majority of seats owing to their influence with the rural elec- 
tors. In the 1926 elections the swaraj party bad an effective 
organization and were generally believed to have party funds 
at their disposal. Communal feeling played a large part in 
the election and the nationalist party, which had taken the 
place of the liberals, had the suppcnrt of the Hindu Sabha 
organization which in Oudh, if not elsewhere, was generally 
believed to give financial suf^rt to candidates. l%e land- 
holders, however, were again without organization, and this 
time k^ ground partieulurly in the western districts. The 
1926 elections were notable for the fact fhet some pditioiaiia 
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with an all-India reputation who were not themaelves can- 
didates participated in the election campaign. Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru addressed meetings in favour of swarajist candi- 
dates and Pandit Ma<dan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpet Pai 
and Kaja Rampal Singh gave their aid to the nationalist party. 

atatasof 187. The classes most largely represented among the 

eandldatas. candidates at all elections have been landholders and lawyers. 

Those candidates who belonged to neither of these classes 
have for the most part been persons of no occupation other 
than politics, retired Government servants, journalists and pro- 
fessional men such as university teachers. Candidates have 
on the whole been representative of the middle class popula- 
tion. Titled landholders have begun to lose their initial 
shyness of political life, and the present council contams nearly 
twenty members who belong to titled families. The lawyer 
in really big practice rarely comes forward as a candidate. 
Owing to sessions of the council being held in Lucknow it is 
not easy for leading members of the Allahabad bar to com- 
bine politics with their profession, and even in Lucknow com- 
bination is difficult for the busy lawyer owing to the council 
sitting during the same hours as the courts. The best of the 
lawyer candidates are with comparatively few exceptions men 
who have had success at the bar in the headquarters of some 
mofussil district. In an agricultural province men of ex- 
perience in commerce or industry are not unnaturally seldom 
to be found standing for any but the special commercial consti- 
tuencies. On the other hand, a very considerable number of 
candidates have had experience of local self-government ks 
members of municipal or district boards. The disqualification 
of women from membership of the council was only removed 
in 1927 and so far no woman has stood for election. 

elections no deposit was re- 
quired from candidates. Since 1923 a deposit of Es. 250 is 
required frcnn each candidate and is forfeited if a candidate 
fails to secure more than one-eighth of the votes polled. The 
deposits of twenty-seven candidates were forfeited in 1923 and 
of thirty in 1926. There is general agreement among return- 
ing officers that the demand of a deposit has had a go^ effect, 
though a very considerable number of these officers consider 
that the amount is not at present sufficient. It certainly bears 
no reasonable proportion to the average election expenses. 
It probably deters the man of straw who would like to be 
nmninated in order to be bought off. It is on the other hand 
no deterrent to a candidate of adequate means who widies to 
put up a dummy candidate to filch votes from his opponent 
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without affecting his own support. Nor is it sufficient to 
deter a political organization from putting up a candidate 
even when he has no hope of success. 

169. Nomination papers are carefully examined by the Senitiiiy of 
opposing parties and objections invariably made when there is 
any chance of success and often when there is no such chance. 

The objections are mainly on technical grounds such as the 
misspelling of a name, the inadequacy of an address, the 
deposit of the security with the wrong officer, etc. Candi- 
dates generally safeguard themselves by filing several nomi- 
nation, papers, and it not infrequently happens that when one 
papen is rejected as invalid others are accepted and the can- 
didature is not affected. The most frequent substantial ground 
of objection has been previous conviction for a criminal offence. 

The number of nomination papers rejected either on objection 
by opponents or by the returning officer on his own initiative 
has been negligible. 

190. Once candidates have been nominated they usually With- 
go forward to the election , though cases of withdrawal have JJnSJjjJg 
not been infrequent. The reasons for such withdrawals are 
usually personal and have little relation to political principles. 

One candidate withdraws to leave another a clear field against 
a mutual opponent, or a candidate sees he has no chance of 
success, or for private Treasons finds it inconvenient to go 
through with the contest. It also no doubt happens on occasions 
that one candidate withdraws in favour of another on the 
understanding that his election to some local board is not 
opposed or even actually supported, or on the understanding 
that some other compensation of a similar nature is received. 

191. The number of uncontested elections shows a ten- Uneon- 
dency to decrease. In 1920 there were twenty-eight, in 1^23 
twenty-four, and in 1926 seventeen. Cases of candidates 
standing for more than one constituency at one time have 
occurred, but have been so rare as to be negligible. In such 
cases the constituencies are usually of a different class, for 
example, one a landholders’ and the other a general constitu- 
ency, or one for the provincial legislative council and the other 

for the legislative assembly. 

192. The rules governing the nomination of candidates, Admlnliini* 
the scrutiny of nomination papers, etc., have worked 

factorily. No difficulties have been brought to the notice of 
Government and no complaints have been received. 

193. The arrangement by which the district was, wher- smIqii 
ever possible, made the unit for the constituency has facilitated 

the arrangements for elections* The distik^ <^oer is ordinarily 
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the returning officer and responsible for all election arrange- 
ments within his own district. The holding of elections on 
the scale involved by the new franchise was an entirely new 
problem for district officers. The general principles governing 
the arrangements for the elections were worked out at Gov- 
ernment lieadquarters in 19*20 and each district officer was left 
to apply these to the special conditions of his district. The 
arrangements thus made at the outset have been found to be 
generally suitable and have worked smoothly at each succes- 
sive election. 

194. The aim has been to enable every voter to record 
his vote at a polling station within five miles of his home. 
This aim has probably been achieved in the case of most 
voters, but obviously could not be achieved in the case of all. 
In some cases the lack of a suitable centre with convenient 
buildings, in other cases the difficulty of communications, has 
necessitated voters travelling longer distances to record their 
votes. There is, however, a consensus of opinion among 
returning officers that the distances which voters have had to 
travel have involved no hardship and they certainly have not 
been the subject of any general complaint. 

196. In 1920 the elections were completed in a single day 
as desired by tlie Government of India. Experience in that 
year, however, showed that it would be more satisfactory to 
have the elections for non-Muhammadan and Muhamm^an 
constituencies on separate days, and this change was introduced 
in 1923. The present arrangement, therefore, is that the 
elections for both the local and the imperial legislature are 
carried out together, the non-Muhammadan constituencies 
polling on one day, and the Muhammadan on another day. 
In all the general constituencies polling is carried on from 
7-30 to 11-30 a.m. and again from 12-30 to 4-30 p.m. Experi- 
ence has shown that the busiest hours in the urban constituen- 
cies are the early morning hours and in the rural constituen- 
cies the afternoon hours. In the special constituencies the 
hours of polling have been arranged to suit the special circum- 
stances of the electors. 

196. The polling stations are staffed as far as possible by 
Government officials. Each such station is under the charge 
of a presiding officer, and if the number of voters whose votes 
are to be recorded at the station exceeds three hundred, addi- 
tional officers known as polling officers are appointed, one for 
every three hundred voters. The standing instructions are that 
presiding and polling officers should not 1^ of lower status tiian 
that of a naib-tahsildar, and that suitable non-offidala may be 
appdnted with the approval of the oommiBsioner <jt the 
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divibioa. Ditiiculty has been experienced in some districts in 
staging the polling stations. The number of government offi- 
cials of the requisite standing is limited and non-officials are 
generally interested in one or other of the candidates, while 
district officers naturally prefer to have their own subordinate 
officials in charge of these stations. There would probably be 
considerable difficulty in some districts in making the neces- 
sary arrangements if the franchise were materially wddened. 
Each polling officer is supplied with at least two clerks, one to 
check the electoral roll and one to fill in signature slips 
and the number of clerks is increased according to the number 
of voters though ordinarily each polling officer should not have 
more than four clerks under him. These clerks are found 
from the clerical staff of government offices. Each polling 
station has also to be supplied with persons able to identify 
the voters- In the rural areas this work of identification is 
usually entrusted to the village accountant and in the urban 
areas to the municipal officers, though in each case the candi- 
date or his agent may also assist in the work of identification. 
There is considerable divergence of opinion as to the number 
of voters which can be satisfactorily handled at pne polling 
station. The general opinion may, however, be taken to be 
that one officer can record the votes or from three hundred to 
five hundred voters and that not more than three or four polling 
officers should be grouped at one polling station. That would 
indicate that 1,20U to 1,600 votes can actually be recorded per 
station, and on the experience of the number of votes actually 
recorded at past elections would indicate that as a general rule 
one station could deal with an electoral roll of 2,000 to 2,500 
electors. In one district in the 1926 election 3,000 voters 
were actually handled at one station but that was quite excep- 
tional. The number of votes which a single officer can record 
obviously depends to a large extent on the officer’s ability 
in handling men and on the local organization and general suit- 
ability of the building in which the votes are recorded. It 
may, howPver, be pointed out that so long as an attempt is 
made to provide a polling statibn within five miles of the home 
of every voter, the maximum number of votes which can be 
recorded at one station is a matter of concern only in the 
urban constituencies and in headquarter towns in rural con- 
stituencies. It is of interest in this connexion to note that 
some returning officers consider that literate voters can be 
dealt with more expeditiously than literate voters because the 
latter are for the most part only semi-literate and take a con- 
siderable time to fill in their ballot papers. TJsis suggests that 
a oonsidersJble advance in literacy will be necessai^ mrfovtt the 
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number of voters that can be satisfactorily bandied at a single 
station can be appreciably increased. 

197. In a rural constituency the general practice appears 
to be for the candidates to try to establish relations at the 
outset with the landholders and any other influential persons in 
the constituency and to trust to the influence of those persons 
rather than their own efforts to obtain support among the 
electors. There is a very marked consensus of opinion among 
district officers that it is the influence of the landholders that 
really controls the elections. Election meetings are reported 
to have been held in some districts, but they are clearly not 
at present an important form of electioneering. Election 
addresses in the form common in England are practically 
unknown. Leaflets, posters and satirical poems are distributed 
in some places on a more or less wide scale, and in others are 
little used. Canvassers are employed, but these are reported 
to be unpaid more often than paid. 

198. When the polling day comes voters are brought to 
the poll in large batches, generally by villages, sometimes by 
castes. Transport now plays an important part in elections 
and all manner of conveyances are brought into use — motor 
lorries, motor cars, tongas, ekkas, buHock carts and even camel 
carts. The voters are generally collected and brought to the 
poll by friends of the candidates, by the servants of landhol- 
ders, or by different organizations such as the Hindu Sabha 
and the Arya Saniaj, and in some cases subordinate employees 
of local boards are reported to have been used where the candi- 
date has been a member of the board and also village account- 
ants where the candidate has been a caste fellow. For the 
most part, however, it is clear that it is the influence of the 
landholding classes that is chiefly relied on to bring the voters 
to the polling station. 

199. It is the general opinion tliat in the rural constituen- 
cies the electors have little interest in the elections and if left 
to themselves would not come to the poll. It may be asked 
therefore what, if any, inducements are held out to them. It 
is difficult to give a general answer to this question. Where 
the zamindar is interested in the election, fear of his displeasure 
is in itself a sufficient reason for most tenants to record their 
vote. There is, however, no doubt that in some cases votes 
have been gained by candidates holding out promises which 
they knew were impossible of fulfilment. More substantial 
inducements have also in some c^es been given. A dis- 
trict officer with a reputation for knowing his district very 
intimatelj reported that in the 1923 election in his district 
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vaoney flowed like water. Refreshments are frequently given 
to voters at polling stations. Such refreshments, however, are 
generally regarded as necessary, if persons of the class of the 
Uiarjority of electors are to be induced to leave their homes for 
a day on any business whatever. They are also generally sup- 
plied in the name of friends of the candidate, though there is 
no doubt whatever that it is the candidate who often pays for 
them. 

200. The electors have now arrived at the polling station. Ooadiiet at 
Their conduct there is < generally orderly and there have been**“^* 
very few cases in which anything amounting to serious disorder 

has taken place. Police are naturally necessary to maintain 
order and to keep the crowds under control, but ordinarily there 
is no likelihood of trouble arising except when two batches of 
voters for rival candidates arrive at the polling station simul- 
taneously and each tries to get in before the other. The ex- 
perienpe in rural constituencies has been that the rush of voters 
comes late in the afternoon, and when batches of voters see 
that the hour of closing is drawing near without their votes 
having been recorded they, or more generally those in charge 
of them, are apt to get out of hand. 

201. Inside the polling station two kinds of difficulty 

arise. There is first of all the difficulty with the literate, oriSj^ilfiif 
rather semi-literate voter, who finds difficulty in signing hib®®*®*** 
own name and also in reading the names of the candidates on 
the ballot paper. He is a general cause of delay and sonye 
polling officers have found their work to be carried on more ex- 
peditiously by inducing such voters to regard themselveB as 
literate and thereby get the polling officer to mark the paber 
for them. There is also the difficulty of the illiterate voter #ho 
either does not know or has forgotten the name of the cmdi- 
date for whom he intends to vote. Some polling officers have 
apparently^ found this difficulty tb be negligible, but rthers 
have found it a real one. The extent of the difficulty probably 
depends on the efficiency of the candidate's organisation. 

Where the voters have been well drilled the difficulty daes not 
exist ; where they have been left to themselves it is a very real 
one. No particular difficulty has been found in recording the 
votes of women. There is no reliable evidence that any 
purdah women have come to vote and when the Woman does 
not observe purdah there is no greater difficulty in recording 
her vote than in recording that of a male voter, with this ex- 
ception that women are reported to be rather more apt to fcsrget 
the name of their candidate. There is really no such thing as 
secrecy of ballot, so far as tho^ illiterate, and tlmt is the great 
ynajority, of th^ yoters ari^ conpenied. Many voters report* 
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ed to enter the polling station shouting the names of their 
candidates and, even where they do not do this, since the vote 
of the illiterate voter is recorded in the presence of the candi- 
late’s agent, no secrecy can be obseiTed. No definite figures 
of tlie extent of illiteracy among the voters cnn be given, hut 
practically all district officers are agreed that the great majority 
are illiterate and the actual percentage is put as high as ninety 
in some cases and seldom lower than seventy. 

ii02. Complete figures of invalid and tendered votes are 
not available. In 1920 there were 9,620 invalid votes and in 
1926 with a very much larger poll, 9,391. The figures for 
J923 JU'e incomplete, but so far as they are available they show 
that the number of invalid votes in that year in forty-one 
constituencies was only slightly less than the number in the 
same constituencies in 1926, though there was a considerable 
increase in the poll in the latter year. The proportion of in- 
valid votes has therefore tended to decrease. It is in any case 
so Hinall as to be negligible and the reason, for this is that the 
votes of illiterate voters are recorded for them by the polling 
officers and the invalid votes are recorded practically without 
exception by literate voters who form a very small proportion 
of the total number. In 1920 only forty votes were returned 
as “tendered,” The returns for 1923 are very incomplete, but 
show one hundred and fifteen tendered votes in thirty-nine 
constituencies. The 1926 returns are complete and include 
five hundred and sixty-five tendered votes. The increase in 
the number of these votes since the first election is undoubtedly 
due to the admission of the candidates’ agents to the polling 
stations and to the keener interest in the result of the recent 
election . 

203. There is little evidence that personation has been 
indulged in to any material extent, though it has been one of 
the irregularities alleged in twenty-three out of the forty elec- 
tion petitions filed after the three general elections. It often 
happens that perfectly innocent attempts at personation are 
made. Thus a son or a brother comes in perfectly good faith 
to record the vote of his father or his brother. The safeguards 
against criminal personation are the presence of officials to 
identify the voters and also the presence of friends or agents of 
the candidates. A comparatively small number of cases of 
personation have been detected and prosecuted. 

204. There are three constituencies in which a special 
method of voting is employed. These are — 

(1) Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

(2) United Provinces Chamber of Commerce. 

(8) Al^at»ad University. 
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In the two former all electors are permitted to vote by 
post, and in the latter members of the university court and of 
the executive council and of the academic council who are 
residing in India and whose addresses have been registered at 
the oftice of tl\e retiuiiiiig officer are permitted to vote by post. 

205. That corrupt practices are indulged in is undoubted, corropt 
There is, JioWever, no reliable evidence to show their extent 

and most district officers report that tliere is no general corn- 
plaint of the existence of such practices. The absence of such 
complaint may, however, be due either to the fact that the 
practices are indulged in by both sides or to the fact that they 
are looked upon as natural feature of political elections. A 
statement sliowing the number of election petitions filed in 
connexion with each of the three general elections and the 
grounds on which they have been preferred will be found in 
appendix IV. It will be seen that there were five petitions 
after the* 1920 elections, eighteen after those of 1923, and 
seventeen after those of 1926. As the number of contested 
elections in 1923 was seventy-six and in 1926 cigbty-tliree the 
proportion of petitions after the last two elections has been dis- 
tinctly high. The opinion is held in some quarters that the 
right of petitioning has been abused and that the rules should 
be amended so as to provide for a higher security and to give 
Government the power to dismiss petitions summarily. 

206. Tliere are no accurate records of the expense Epptntftiire 
incurred by Government on the various elections. The cost 

of the 1920 election was estimated at nearly five and a half 
lakhs. For the 1923 election much less printing was done and 
;the cost was estimated at a little over two lakhs. For the 
1926 election there was again more printing and the cost ha^ 
been estimated at just over four lakhs. It is necessary, low/- 
ever, to explain that these figures are not exhaustive ar 1 do 
not include such items as, in the 1920 election, the cost o. tl;ie 
officers on special duty at Government headquarters and 
each district, nor for all the elections the expenditure met fr0m 
the contingent grant of district officers on such items as the 
transport of ballot papers and ballot boxes, construction of tem- 
porary booths for polling stations, or travelling allowance of the 
various subordinate officials employed in connexion with elec- 
tions. 

207 . According to the returns ‘made by candidates theoiiiMte* 
amounts spent by them on the different elections were as®3>9®ois8« 
follows 

1930 .. 2.91 taklu. 

1038 .. .. .. ... 8. as 

iOW .. M .. «.« M 
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The steady increase in the cost to candidates is of interest. 
It is no doubt accounted for to a considerable extent by the 
more elaborate arrangements for canvassing, etc., made by the 
candidates at successive elections. 

208. It has been stated above that the majority of candi- 
dates were either landholders or lawyers. The same is true 
of those candidates who have been successful. An analysis 
of the elected members of the legislative council since 1921 
gives the following result 

1921 to 1923, 1924 to 1926, 1927 to 1929. 
Liandhoiaers 43 61 45 

Itawyers 44 31 34 

Others .. 10 18 21 

The designation * 'others*’ includes journalists, educa- 
tionists, retired government servaits, business men and one or 
two members whose main occupation is political or B(x:ial pro- 
paganda. It is of interest to note that the predominance of 
the two principal classes has decreased, though only to a small 
extent, with each election. This process is likely to continue 
as the value of the franchise is increasingly recognized. There 
is no doubt that the main interest of landholders and tenants, 
other than the statutory relationship of the one class to the 
other, are essentially the same; at the same time it is hardly 
to be expected that the tenantry will continue to return land- 
holder representatives to the same extent as at present if their 
political advance keeps pace with the development of the 
province as a whole, 

209. The United Provinces Electoral Buies authorize the 
Governor to nominate twenty-one members, of whom not more 
than sixteen may be officials, to the l^islative council. Of the 
numbers so nominated three are required to be representative 
of — 

(1) the Anglo-Indian community, 

(2) the Indian Christian community, and 

(3) classes which in the opinion of the Governor are 

depressed classes. 

The Governor has used his general power of nomination either 
to bring on to the council men of position and influence un- 
likely to stand for election or else to redress communal in- 
equalities. In the first council tiie two nominated members 
were a distinguished taluqdar of Oudh who had been a member 
of the old council and would never have stood for election, and 
an advo^^ of Alliffiabad who was selected because the Bengali 
community was juot otherwise represented in tb® council, I^ 
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the second council the two members were an Oudh taluqdar 
and an influential landholder from the jeastem part of the 
province of Agra who was a practical agriculturist on a large 
scale and the owner of a successful sugar factory. At the 
1926 election the Oudh taluqdars return^ four Hindus from 
their special constituency, instead of three Hindus and one 
Muhammadan as at previous elections, and for this reason the 
Governor selected two Muhammadans for nomination, one a 
8hia taluqdar and the other a barrister and ex-chairman of the 
important municipal board of Moradabad. The first repre- 
sentative of the depressed classes had commercial interests in 
the city of Agra. The present representative is a vakil from 
Lucknow. The Indian Cliristian community has at present 
the distinction of being represented by the only woman mem- 
ber of the council. 

210. iDhe Governor has used his powers under section Bipert 
72-A of the Act to nominate experts to the council as occasion 

has arisen. Such nominations were made in the case of the 
Oudh Bent Bill (1921), the Aerial Ropeways Bill (1922), the 
District Boards bill (1922) , the Excise bill (1923) , the District 
Boards Primary Education bill (1926), and the Agra Univer- 
sity bill (1926). The members so nominated all gave great 
assistance in select committee and some of them also took an 
active part in the discussion of the bills in connexion with 
which they were nominated. 

211. The members representing constituencies which Relation# 
comprise a single district or a single town are with only* one 

or two exceptions resident within the district or town which and aon- 
they represent. Where the constituency includes more than»**^ 
one district or town the member is (»:dinarily resident within 
one of the districts or towns within the constituency. In the 
case of the single district or single town constituency it is ob- 
viously much easier for the memb^ to keep touch with hia 
constituents, but from the reports of returning officers it would 
appe^ that the nature of the constituency makes little differ- 
ence to the efforts of members in this direction. Interest in 
the constituency is of course shown to some extent by the 
asking of questions and the moving of resolutions, but the 
number of members who do more than that is very Innited. 

Very few members have made any attempt to educate their 
constituents in public affairs or indeed establish any rela- 
tions with the rank and file of the ate. It is by no 

means unusual for members to keep in ach with their prin- 
cipal supporters and to address politi meetings at head- 
quarter towns but few members have been known to tour in 

14 . 
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the villages. When trouble of any kind has arisen, particu- 
larly of a communal nature, the local members have been 
known to proceed to the spot and to organize their co-religion- 
ists, while it has in recent years not been uncommon for 
members to keep themselves before the public by addressing 
meetings held by religious organizations and generally taking 
an interest in communal matters. Real interest in the wel- 
fare of the electors, if such interest can be judged by going 
about among the electors, is confined to a very select band of 
members who regard themselves in a real sense as the repre- 
sentatives of those whose votes return them to the council and 
make a real effort to keep in touch with the electorate as a 
whole. 

212. The statement below shows the number of days on 
which the legislature sat in the years 1921 to 1927 and also 
the number of days which were reserved for government busi- 
ness, as well as the number which were allotted for private 
members* business or on which such business was admitted : — 





Total 

Oov\rmnent 

Priv::U wem- 




sittings. 

dags. 

btrst business^ 

1921 



66 

38 

28 

1922 



53 

27 

26 

1923 



37 

23 

11 

1924 



41 

22 

19 

1926 



46 

24 

22 

1926 



53 

43 

10 

1927 ' 



45 

27 

20 


At the outset private members had a very large number of 
subjects which they wished to discuss by means of resolutions, 
hence the large number of days allotted to them in the first two 
years. In the autumn of the third year the second general 
-election took place and there was no session after October, 
hence less time was available for private members* business. 
With the advent ct a considerable number of new members in 
1924 there was an immediate increase in private members’ 
days and this was maintained in the following year. In the 
third, year of the second council there were again special 
reasons for less time being given. There were the elections 
in the autumn, and tlie long session in July and August de- 
voted to the passage of government legislation. In addition 
the members of the suHiraj party in that year generally ab- 
sented themselves from the proceedings of the council in pur- 
suanee of thdr party’s policy. In 1927 there was again an 
^ux of new membm, though not on such a large scale as 
in 1924, but sulBhtifiiit io increase the demand for non-oflBdal 
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4dayB. The time allotted to private members has been very 
largely occupied with the discussion of resolutions. As wiU 
be seen later comparatively little legislation has been pro- 
moted by private members. The council has ordinarily met 
for a short session in January or February, followed by a 
more prolonged session in February and March, sometimeF 
running into April, during which the budget is presented and 
passed. A short session has generally been held in June, July 
or August, either in Lucknow or Naini Tal, but in 19^ the 
summer session was the longest on record as it was devoted to 
very controversial legislation, namely, the Agra Tenancy and 
the Land Eevenue (Amendment) bills. One or two short 
sesfflons have in most years been held between September and 
the end of the year. The council ordinarily sits from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. with a break of about three-quarters of an hour for 
luncheon. The first hour of each day is devoted to questions. 

213. A complete list of Government legislation will beGofsim^t 
found in appendix V. Some account of the more importanti^ffUatloB* 
Acts is given elsewhere, in the^ accounts of the working of the 
•departments concerned, and in the present connexion it will 
only be necessary to consider more briefly the nature of and 
the attitude of the legislature to these Acts and any points 
of constitutional importance that emerge from their history 
in the council. It will be convenient to group them for this 
purpose under certain general headings : — 

1. Rent end revenue , — ^Two Acts and one bill of first- 
class importance come under this heading — 

(1) The Oudh Bent (Amendment) Act, IV of 1921. — 

This Act was a most contentious measure. It 
was the outcome of a triangular contest. On 
one side there were the taluqdars of Oudh, sup- 
ported by the landholders of the province of 
Agra, on the other side the liberal party, who 
took on themselves the roll of supporting the 
interest of the tenants, and between the two 
Government endeavouring to secure the maxi- 
mum amount of protection for the tenants and 
at the same time justice for the taluqdars. There 
is no, dqubt that the bill could not have been 
passed except for Sir Haicourt Butler’s great in- 
fluence with the taluqdars, which was ably and 
resolutely exercised. The bill is of constitutional 
interest m that it afforded the first occasion on 
which the Govmior made use of his pow^ under 
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Bub-Bection (1) of aection 81-A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act to return a bill for reconsider- 
ation by the legislature. In this instance the two* 
amendments suggested by the Governor had not 
previously been before the council and were both- 
accepted by it without opposition. 

(2) The Agra Tenancy Act, III of 1926. — This Act had* 
an even more stormy passage through the council 
than the Oudh’Rent Act. In this case Govern- 
ment were on several vital provisions faced by 
the opposition of the combined forces of the land- 
holders and the swaraj party, and it was only 
after very prolonged discussion, and after it had 
been returned to the council by the Governor for 
reconsideration, and after the opposition had 
been split in two, that the bill was ultimately 
passed. The points of constitutional interest 
connected with this bill were : — 

(i) the difficulty which Government is apt to experi- 

ence in passing legislation of a controversial 
nature owing to the lack of a majority in the 
legislature; 

(ii) the difficulty of passing controversial legislation 

without ^e guillotine or some equivalent sys- 
tem in a legislature where party organization 
is incomplete and party discipline lacking. 
Even before the Agra Tenancy bill was intro- 
duced into the council it had been subjected to 
the most exhaustive consideration, not only by 
Government but also by a committee which in- 
cluded representatives of the interests con- 
cerned. After introduction the bill had been 
submitted to a minute examination by a select 
committee which made numerous amendments. 
Nevertheless before and during the consider- 
ation stage Government received notice of 
about one thousand amendments and a very 
large proportion of these were actually moved 
and discussed. Under the existing rules only 
two days* notice is required for amendments. 
When these are submitted in large numbers, as 
in the case of this bill, this places a very heavy 
burden on the officials concerned with the bill,, 
as after long and tiring days in oouncil they 
have to spei^ laborioos nights in examining 
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and deciding their attitude to these amend- 
ments. It also places a heavy and unnecessary 
burden on the council. The gireat majority of 
the amendments are of triding importance, but 
the President is vested with no power of select- 
ing those amendments which should be placed 
before the council and Government have no 
power of closing the discussion. If party or- 
ganization were more complete, and party dis- 
cipline enforced, a large number of the amend- 
ments could be disposed of by the party leaders 
'and the amendments for discussion arranged 
between the party leaders and Government. 
Even that would not, however, be a complete 
remedy, as it might happen that a party was 
determined to pursue a course of obstruction, in 
which case only the guillotine or some equiva- 
lent system would provide a remedy; 

<iii) the use by the Governor of his power to make 
a recommendation with reference to sub-sec* 
tion (1) of section 72E of the Government of 
India Act. In this case the Governor found it 
necessary to return the bill for reconsideration 
on five points, in regard to four of which Ijhe 
council had ali-eady declared itself. Owing to 
a split between the landholders and the stvaraj 
party and to the latter party giving its siipport- 
to Government in order to save a bill which 
made large concessions to tenants, the Gov- 
ernor’s amendments were accepted and the 
bill became law. 

KS) The Land Revenue (Amendment) BiU . — the 
histeny^ of the Agra Tenancy bill affords an 
example of the difficulty which a Government 
without a majoirity must find in passing controver- 
sial legislation, the history of the Settlraaent bill 
affords an example of a bill which could not be 
passed. In thi s case the bill was so altered in 
select committee that it emerged in a form un- 
acceptable to Government. Owing to the com- 
bination of the landholders and the swaraj party, 
Qovenunent were unable to effect the removal 
of those features which they considered vitally 
bbjecticHiable. The Governor tboci made a re- 
eommendation that dlansea dioaM be passed 
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ia a different form. The council rejected the* 
Oovemor’s reoommendaticm and the bill waa 
droi^»ed. 

2. Financial . — ^Tbere have been three taxation Acts : — 

(1) The United Provinces Court-fees (Amendment) Act^ 

m of 1923; 

(2) the United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Act, V 

of 1923, and 

(3> the United Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxation Act,. 
VI of 1923. 

These represent the successful attempts to impose additional 
taxation. There were also several unsucces^l attempts,, 
namely, in 1921, an attempt to derive more money from court- 
fees was defeated at the fost reading, in 1924, an attempt to* 
extend the Court-fees Act and the Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act was defeated, and in 1925 an attempt to extend the* 
Stamp Act was also defeated. The Court-fees bill in 1921 
was introduced for the purpose of increasing the revenue, but 
was also justified on the ground that the existing rates of court- 
fees were of old standing and no longer bore any relation to^ 
the wealth of the people or the purchasing power of money. 
The financial situation at the time was not, however, suffici- 
ently serious to overcome the fear that new taxation would 
be unpopular and might cost its supporters their seats. By 
the following year the situation had become so serious that 
Government were forced not only to re-introduce the Court- 
fees bill but in addition to introduce the Stamp and Motor 
Vehicles Taxation bills. The attitude of the council towards 
these measures was hostile but not unreasoned. It allowed 
all three bills to go to select committee though with much, 
opposition in the case of the Ckmrt-fees bill. In committee- 
t^ bills were altered so as to reduce the yield of the addi- 
tional taxation and on the second reading they were vigorously 
attacked. In the end, however, and chiefly as a result of cer- 
tain concessions offered by Government, the bills were passed 
for one year. In the following year the council agreed to the 
extension of the Stamp Act for another year, but refused to* 
extend either of the other two Acts, while in 1925 it rejected 
a proposal further to extend the Stamp Act. In the latter 
year Government received from the (3avemment of Tndm a 
remission of fifty-six lakhs of the provincial contributicm and 
the council held that the renewal of the Stamp Act was no* 
longer justified. Duly two non**offidato voted with the Gov-^ 
emmmt m t^t occasioii. Further remisdons of the provin- 
dal contribntim have dnca made it unnecessary to rescnrt to 
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proposals for additional taxation. It is, howev^, practicall^r 
certain that such proposals, if made, would have been r ej ecte d ^ 
The council as a whole has taken the view that no new taxa-^ 
tion could be justified until the provincial oontributian had 
been entirely remitted. Mention should also be made under 
this head of the attempt to determine irrigation rates by 
statute. For the zeasons explained in the review of tiie work 
of the Irrigation department that attempt failed. A bill wa» 
introduced but Government did not proceed with it aa the 
proceeding of the select committee showed such a wide divers- 
ity of opinicm. In 1924 Government alsor introduced a biD 
to impose a tax on entertainments and betting but did not pro- 
ceed with it, because the estimated yield of the tax was very 
small and the attitude of the council unfavourable. 

3. Administrative . — Under this head the two important 
Acts are the United Provinces Board of Bevenue Act, XU of 
1922, and the Oudh Courts Act, IV of 1926. The former 
which deprived the Board of Bevenue of its executive func- 
tions passed without opposition. The Oudh Courts bill also 
had a comparatively easy passage. There was, however, diffi- 
culty with one clause which the council inserted against the 
opposition of Government, and which required that three- 
fifths of the total number of judges on the Chief Court should 
be Indians. The Governor returned this clause for recon- 
sideration and the council accepted the amendment recom- 
mended by him though not without a division. 

4. Education . — ^There have been four Acts of first-clasa 
importance dealing with educational matters, namely — 

(1) The Intermediate Education Act, II cf 1921, 

(2) the Allahabad University Act, IH of 1921, 

(3) the District Boards Primary Education Act, I of 

1926, and 

(4) the Agra University Act, VIII of 1926. 

(1) The Intermediate Education Act was not passed 
without difficulty. In the select committee on the bill many 
dissents ware recorded. The minister in charge experienced 
difficulty owing to the fact that the oi^osition came dziefly 
from members of his own party. It was only when Govern- 
ment exited itself to rally the landholders, who were in a 
majorily in the council, that the measure was passed. The 
bill is therefore of interest as showing how a minister is some- 
times dependent on the support and influence of the Govemcn^ 
in Council in passing legislation. 
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(2) The Allahabad UniverBity bill web discuBsed at con- 
]«dei^le length and Griticism again came chiefly from the 
minister’s own snpporters. The bill, howerer, went through 
without any great difficnlty^ 

(3) The District Boards Primary Education bill had a 
much more difficult passage and in seyerfl divisions the 
ministers were only saved from defeat by the official vote. On 
an amendment to provide tor religious instruction along with 
secular teaching the discussion took a frankly communal tom. 
Since the issue was a religious one Government took no part 
in the division, which was on purely communal lines and 
resulted in a Muhammadan defeat. During the third reading 
the Muhammadan members left the council ^chamber in a body 
as a protest against the alleged lack of sympathy on the part 
of the Hindus on a point which the Miffiammadan members 
regarded as vital. As a concession of some importance had 
alroady been made to Muhammadan sentiment with the sup- 
port of Government, the Muhammadan members subsequently 
made it knovm that their departure from the council chamber 
was a protest against the attitude, not of Government, but of 
the stoaraj party. 

(4) The Agra University bill came on at the close of a 
long and tiring session when the attendance was small and 
was passed without any difficulty. 

6. Local self-govemmenU — ^The one Act of primary im- 
portance has been the District Boards Act, X of 1922. The 
District Boards bill had a troubled passage. The landholders 
took obfectton to the taxation clauses, and the apportionment 
of Muhammadan representation on the boards also gave rise 
to difficulty. The Governor himself held a conference with 
the leading members of the council and secured assurances 
which evmtually led to the passage of the bill. The taxation 
provisions had, however, to be severely restricted. It was 
during the second reading of ftis bill t^t the incident occur- 
red, which is described ebewhere, in which one member of the 
executive council spoke, and bo& members of the executive 
council voted, in opposition to the mimsters. 

6* Social . — ^The only Acts which can in any B»se be re- 
garded as aiming at the ranoval oi social erils were : — 

(1) The United Fkovinoes Excise (Amendmmt) Act, H 
oi 1938, and 

<3) the United Provinces Opium-sinoldng Act, n of 
1925. 
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The former is interesting more from the constitutional 
jpoint of view than from its subject-matter. It gave statutory 
authority to licensing boards and also raised the age limit cf 
persons to whom liquor may be sold. The council passed the 
bill without any discussion on the merits. An attempt was, 
however, made to move two amendments both of which were 
ruled out of order. The first proposed to enact that the ex- 
cise commissioner need not necessarily be a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. The amendment was ruled out of order 
on the ground that its real object was to cancel the reserva- 
tion of the post of excise commissioner for members of the 
Indian Civil Service, and that it was therefore repugnant to 
the Government of India Act and though affecting a central 
subject had not received the previous sanction of the Govern-, 
ment of India. The second amendment proposed to impose a 
tax on advertisements of intoxicating liquors. The President 
ruled it out of order on the ground that it came within the 
mischief of section 80-C of the Government of India Act 
which made it unlawful for any member of a local legislative 
• council, without the previous sanction of the Governor, to in- 
troduce any measure affecting the public revenues of a prov- 
ince. The Opium-smoking Bill was a somewhat belated out- 
come of the Hague Opium Convention of 1912. It made 
illegal an assembly of two or more persons for the purposes of 
smoking opium. Government were pressed on one side to 
make the measure more stringent, even to make it a measure 
of absolute prohibition, and on the other to relax some of its 
provisions, particularly the penalty clauses. The middle 
course taken by Government, however, commanded large sup- 
port and the bill went through ^thout any real difficulty. 

Towards the end of 1927 Government, in response to the ex- 
press wish of the council, introduced a bill to afford protection 
^ the minor girls of the Naik community, who are ordinarily 
brought up to a life of prostitution. The bill has been refer- 
red to a select committee. 

214. A list of private members’ legislation will be found Private 
in appendix V. The number of private bills introduced has ^•*****^*®’ 
been comparatively small and tHe number that has been pro- 
^ceeded with after introduction has been still smaller. In all 
five acts initiated by private members have been placed on the 
statute book. The Agra Pre-emption bill though introduced 
by a private member was identical with a bill introduced by 
^Government in the legislative council prior to 1921, but not 
p^ed owing to want of time. The United Provinces Muni- 
cipal (Ame^ment) bill, for the alteration of the electoral 
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qualifications, was, like the Agra Pre-emption ‘bill, supporteA 
by Government and passed wilhoat difficulty. Tbe United 
l^rovinces District Bowds <Aineiidmeirt) bill was intended to 
alter the electoral qualifications of Muhammadan electors. 
The United Provinces Public Gambling (Amendment) bill waa 
introduced to amend the definition of ^‘common gaming, 
house” so as to cover cases of gaining on the digits of the sal^ 
price of a commodity or on the digits erf papers or balls mani> 
piilated from within jars or other receptacles, or on the occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of any natural event, for example, the 
quantity of rainfall. The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Amendment) bill provided for the resignatiem of the chair- 
man of a inunicipal board if a majority consisting of not less 
than half the members of the board for the time being passed 
a vote of no confidence in him, and confirmed it by a subse- 
quent resolution calling upon him to resign, and for the en- 
forcement of such resignation by giving the local Government 
jxiwer to remove a chairman from office if he failed to submit 
his resignation after such a vote. All these bills went through* 
without difficulty- The last mentioned is probably the most 
important. Its wisdom has been questioned but it is still too- 
early to judge its results. The Agra Province Zamindars^ 
Association Contribution bill was stoutly opposed by the nation- 
alist and swaropj parties but was supported by Government 
and passed after prolonged discussion. The object of the bill 
was to place the association in the same position as the taluq- 
dare* association in the matter of the collection of the sub- 
scriptions of its members by government agency along witb- 
the land revenue. A bill aimed at the postponement of muni- 
cipal elections was introduced but was opposed by Govern- 
ment because the elections were already proceeding and was 
rejected by the council. Another private measure of some^ 
importance, the Agra Tenancy (Amendment) bill, intended to 
set aside a ruling of the Board of Kevenue in respect of cer- 
tain seven years’ leases, was introduced and referred to a 
select committee, but was withdrawn when the select com- 
mittee’s report was presented. Twelve other private bills 
were introduced up to the end of 1927 none of which was of 
more than minor importance. One, the Bundelkhand Alien- 
ation of Land (Amendment) bill, sought to defeat the restric- 
tion on the alienation of land in Bundelkhand by allowing 
a scheduled creditor under the Provincial Insolvency Act to- 
get the land of a bankrupt sold in lieu of his proved debt. 

bill was negatived by the council. Of the other eleverr 
bills eight were not proceeded with, one has been passed in 
the present year, one is with a select committee, and one has. 
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not yet been carried beyond the introduction stage. Notice 
of the intention to move for leave to introduce ten other bills 
was given. In Uie case of one of these, namely, the United 
Provinces Temperance Bill, previous sancticm was necessary 
and this was refused on the ground that bills affecting serious 
ly the revenues of the province must be introduced by Gov- 
ernment. None of the other nine bills was introduce. 

216. This Government have not proposed to the Gov-miceel- 
emor-General in Council the draft of any Eegulation under 
sub-section (1) of section 71 of the Government of India Act 
nor has the Governor-General promulgated any Ordinance re- 
lating to this province. The Governor has not used his 
powers under sub-section (1) of section 72-E to certify any 
bill. He reserved the Agra Pre-emption Bill for the consider- 
ation of the Governor-General under sub-section (1) of sec- 
tion 81- A because it affected the religion of a class of British 
subjects. 

216. Tlie revised estimates of the current and the bud- 
get estimates for the ensuing year are prepared in November 
and December, but with reference solely to expenditure that 
is already sanctioned. They are then brought before Gov- 
ernment who decide how much money can be allotted for new 
expenditure. The new expenditure is then inserted in the 
budget estimates and the main totals reported to the Govern- 
ment of India on January 15. The budget is presented to the 
council as a rule early in March. After an interval of a week 
two days are allotted for its general discussion. Immediately 
thereafter twelve days are allotted for the votes on demands. 

The Finance department arrange the demands in convenient 
groups, to each of which two days is allotted. If any demand 
in the group has not been discussed by the end of the second 
day, it cannot be discussed unless the Governor grants special 
permission for it to be taken up at the end of some subsequent 
group. At five o’clock on the last day all demands that have 
not been finally voted are put without discussion. 

217. The general discussion of the budget is by someo^n^r^i 
regarded as a waste of time. Its value, so far as it has one,dtseuailoat 
is educative. The value is, however, limited by the fact 

that there is no accredited instructor. In this connexion it is 
of some interest to note that members of the legislature have 
on more than one occasion suggested that officers of the 
Finance department should deliver to them a series of lec- 
tures on financial matters. In actual practice the general 
discussion becomes a series of disjointed disquisitions on 
every conceivable subject. Every member tries to mention 



as many individual matters as he can within the fifteen 
^minutes permitted to him. There is a vast amount of vain re- 
petition. There have, it is true, been signs in recent years 
that party authorities have entrusted the handling of particu- 
lar subjects to particular members. That useful process has, 
however, not yet proceeded very far. There is no attempt 
on the part of different schools of thought to examine and 
criticize each others positions. Alh schools combine to criticize 
the Government. The same questions are brought up year by 
year; for example, settlement pohcy, the abolition of commis- 
sioners, the reduction of administrative posts, the separation 
of judicial from executive functions, the Indianization of the 
secretariat and of particular posts, and other questions that 
by now have been discussed repeatedly. Much of what is 
said has little or no relevance to the budget estimates. From 
the first budget session to the last there has been no change. 

218. Each demand is presented by the member or 
minister in charge, who may or may not make an introduc- 
tory speech. Motions for reductio;^ of which forty-eight 
hours* notice must have been given, are then considered. 
These motions fall into three classes — 

(1) the token reduction of a small sum, the object of 

which is to elicit information or to criticize 
policy, generally or on some particular point, or 
to give expression to the mover’s views on some 
particular subject ; 

(2) the substantive reduction of a sum sufficient to }>re- 

clude altogether a particular kind of expenditure : 
these may vary from a reduction designed to pre- 
vent a new appointment to one designed to abo- 
lish an entire department; 

(3) a substantive reduction intended to secure econo- 

my : these are generally directed against items 
in which, as compared with the figure of the 
previous year, there has been an increase. 

Beductions of all three types are common in respect of 
reserved subjects. In respect of transferred subjects, how- 
ever, they are usually confined to the first type, with a small 
number of the third. In theory tliere is no objection to any 
one of these t 3 rpes of reduction. They are all clearly within 
the competence of the legislature. It is, however, a generally 
recogniz^ principle in some legislatures that reductions which 
would embarrass the administration should rarely be moved, 
the ground that the executive government alone has sufii- 
cient knowledge to decide the amount of money required for 
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expenditure on partkmlar servioes^ and that the legislature' 
cannot interfere in the decision of the executive on such a 
matter without running considerable risk of decreasing the 
efficiency of tiie service concerned. If^'sUch a principle were- 
recognis^ in the legislative council, reductions of the third 
class would never be moved. Heductions of the second class 
are by no means unknown in other legislatures. Under the 
present dyarchic system, however, motions for reduction of 
this kind have a special importance since they are almost in- 
variably directed at the reserved subjects and are meant tO' 
express the dissatisfaction of the legislature with some branch 
of the administration over which it has not been given con- 
trol. Excellent examples of this kind of motion are the' 
motions which have been frequent in recent years to cut out 
the entire provision for new settlements. Such motions have^ 
never yet been moved, still less carried, in the case of trans- 
ferred subjects except possibly excise and civil works. The* 
first type of motion is the most common of all and is freely 
used against the transferred as well as the reserved subjects. 
They ure often moved to advocate an increase in the very 
expenditure which the motion seeks to reduce. A recent in- 
stance of this t3rpe was a token reduction carried against a 
grant to the Aligarh University, the sole object of which was 
to urge Government to make a larger grant to that university 
and to extend their favours also to the Benares University. 
The token motion has also been used for another purpose, 
namely, to elicit the opinion not so much of Government as of 
the legislature itself on a particular proposal. A good example 
of this type of motion was that moved to complain of the 
failure of Government to increase the pay of the Indian Sub- 
ordinate Medical department. On that occasion the minister 
promised that if the motion was carried he would bring for- 
ward a motion to increase the pay of that service in a supple- 
mentary estimate; a promise which he fulfilled in due course. 
It is interesting to note that whereas in other legislatures the 
most common method of attacking a minister's policy is to^ 
move a token reduction of his salary, that method of attack 
has never been used in the United Provinces legislature. 
There have been motions to reduce or to abolish altogether the 
salaries of ministers : but these have come from a party which 
held that there should be no ministers at all. AttacS^ on a 
minister’s policy in regard to a particular subject are usually 
made in connexion with the demand for that subject as a 
whole. This to some extent places the ministers in a favour- 
able position. Whereas an adverse vote on a minister’s sidary 
would almost c^tainly involve his resignation, an adverser 
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vote on a particular demand does not necessarily involve the 
eame consequences , since though the council may be dissatisfied 
with his policy in respect of that particular subject, it does 
not follow that it is dissatisfied with his handling of idl sub- 
jects or that it desires his removal. It must be admitted that 
an enormous amount of time is wasted in the discussions cm 
demands. The number of motions for reduction is inevitably 
large and often excessive. This is mainly due to the lack of 
party discipline. Towards the end of the life of the first coun- 
cil it became the practice for the leaders of the opposition to 
.assign a particular budget to one member of their party for 
study, and subsequently, on hi||B advice and under his guid- 
ance, to form a definite plan of attack. During the second 
council this practice was almost entirely abandoned, but it is 
now being revived. Unfortunately party discipline has not 
yet developed sufficiently to make this arrangement entirely 
successful. There are recalcitrant members who insist on 
putting in their own motions irrespective of their party’s 
wishes, whilst the landholders* party which has little organiza- 
tion, also like to have their share in the discussion. The 
result is that there are often as many as a dozen motions on 
the same point, and though only one of them is moved, the 
members who have given notice of the others are all likely to 
speak to that motion. Many motions are of the most trivial 
<;baracter. Again and again Government has been asked to 
explain some trifling differences of less than four figures in the 
estimates of the current and budget years. Much time is 
wasted in ^this way with the result that numerous important 
pleads, especially in the last year or two have not been dis- 
cussed at all. In 1927 only eight demands out of thirty-two 
were discussed and of these eight some were only partially dis- 
cussed. The situation in this respect has become such that in 
arranging the demands in groups for discussion Government 
have been compelled to vary their order so as to ensure that 
grants that have escaped discussion in previous years are dis- 
cussed in their turn. In short the entire discussion of demands 
is most unbusinesslike, partly because members will not res- 
trict themselves to important matters, partly because there is 
not sufficient party discipline to ensnre a definite plan of 
attaek, partly because many speeches are too long, and partly 
because there is so keen a desire on the part of members to 
make speeches. 

•MMkiM aid. A oonstderable part of the total estimates is with- 
drawn from the purview of the council as being non-votable 
under sulnsectiovi (8). of section 72-I> of tiie Government of 
IndSa Act. Sins non-vc^ble expenffiture includes large 
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:BumB far pur^ses which a section of the council is always par- 
iicularly anxious to attack, notably the salaries of the ail- 
India services. The fact that this expenditure is not open to 
direct attack forms an ever present grievance. To get over 
this disability members attack voted items connected with 
3ome particular post which is itself immune from attack; foi’ 
example, they will move for the reduction of the clerical staff 
•of commissioners* ofl&ces or of the clerical staff of the office 
of some other administrative officer, their object being by 
reducing such staff to render the officer concerned ineffective. 

220. In 1918 Sir Harcourt Butler, then Lieutenant- Pirianos 
Governor, constituted the first Finance Committee. In those 
days it consisted of an equal number of officials and non- 
•officials under the chairmanship of the finance secretary. Its 
duty was to examine all schemes of new expenditure as soon 
as they bad been examined and approved by the Finance 
department. Though occasionally the Finance C'oiamittee 
showed a desire to interfere with administration, there can be 
no doubt that its advice was usually sound and valuable. As 
time went on it was consulted on other matters; for example, 
proposals to increase the pay of subordinate services which 
had been p-epared by an officer on special duty were submitted 
to its scrutiny and cohsiderably altered at its suggestion. It 
was also consulted in connection with the proposals of the Com- 
mittee on Financial Relations at all stages and gave much 
valuable assistance. It had in fact proved itself before the 
Reforms came into operation and one of the first standing 
•orders of the new legislature gave it a definite place in \he 
new coDfititntian. The committee now coDsista of eight mem- 
hers of the council elected by the non-official melnbers and fom/ 
members nominated by Government, including tise Finance 
Member. Under the standing order which governs this com- 
mittee the Finance department has power to bring before ^t 
any matter that it pleases; in practice, however, the scope /of 
its duties has not been varied. Its main work is still to 
’sider and criticize all schemes of new expenditure, jhe 
delibwations of the committee have from the first been treated 
as confidential. The committee at one time threatened to 
develop into a purely political body which have become 

an engine of attack on Government. In tl^ opening yean 
of the new system it showed a distinct iaolinatim to rapffd 
-some questions from a political, nther than from a fitmndid 
pmnt of view. During the life of the eeecmd osunciQ, tbou^ 
i^he ooBuxdttee each year contained a siibataiitial swAfttjiitt 
dl^ent, it was less apt to attaok policy and oonlaied itself in 
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the main to financial issues. The committee elected by the pre* 
sent council has also maintained a correct constitutionaE 
attitude and has not attempted to control policy. There ia 
therefore hope that a tradition is being formed which will be 
observed in the future, though with a personnel which changea 
from year to year continuity is necessarily lacking and tradi> 
tion is not easily formed. 

221. The Public Accounts Committee had no prototjrpe 

Oommlttee. in pre-Beform days. It is an entirely new creation and haa 
proved to be one which has so far made little appeal to mem- 
bers of the legislature. Membership of the committee in- 
volves work that is not only heavy but also dull, and the sub- 
jects with which it deals are not live questions that attract 
public attention, but an appropriation report relating to a year 
long passed. It is unfortunate, but perhaps only natural, that 
the committee has not attracted the most able members of the 
council. The rules regulating its appointment did not at first 
render it more attractive since they provided that all members 
should be elected afresh each year, whereas continuity of per- 
sonnel is obviously desirable in dealing with so technical a 
subject as appropriation. Whatever the reasons, the fact is 
that the Public Accounts Committee has in this province been 
a definite failure, even though the Finance department, in 
order to assist the committee, has each year prepared a note 
analysing the appropriation report and suggesting the action 
that might suitably be taken in regard to it. There has, how- 
ever, recently been some indication of a change of attitude 
towards the committee on the part of leading members of the 
legislative council, who are perhaps now beginning to appre- 
ciate the possibilities of the committee at its true value. There 
has also recently been a change in the rules regarding election 
to the committee which now ensure some continuity of mem- 
bership by providing that only a p>ortion of the members in 
any one year are new to the work. There is therefore some 
reason to hope that the committee will be more* useful in the 
future than it has been in the past, though it will almost cer- 
tainly take some time before it occupies its right position in 
the constitution. 

Pom of 222. A list of the occasions on which the Governor has 

•ortlflostlcn* jjjg powers under provisos (a) and (6) of sub-section (2> 
of section 72-D of the Government of India Act is given in 
appendix VI. The circumstances in which the power to- 
restore items rejected by the legislature was exercis^ on eacls 
occasion have almady been referred to in Part V — ^Administra- 
tion of departments. In the present connexion it is only 
necessary to point out that the use of this exceptional power 
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iias been comparatively rare. The need for this power is 
obvious and yet there is little doubt that its very existence has 
at times had a prejudicial effect on the responsibility of mem- 
hers. Instances can be given of cases of members voting 
against budget allotments in reserved departments in order to 
gain a little cheap popularity when they would not have so 
voted had they not known that the Governor could, and as 
they thought, probably would, restore the allotment if the 
council cut it out. No better example of such irresponsibility 
could be cited than that of the vote given by the leader and 
many members of the nationalist party for the omission of the 
entire allotment for police from the budget for 1927-28. 
Experience has proved the need for the power to sanction 
emergent expenditure conferred on the Governor by proviso 
(b) to sub-section (2) of section 72-D. It is inevitable that 
occasions should arise when unforeseen expenditure must be 
incurred without the sanction of the legislature. It will be 
seen from the appendix that floods Have been the principal 
cause of such expenditure. In every case the expenditure 
has been reported to the legislature at the earliest opportunity. 

223. Members of the legislative council have made full Quettloiu* 
use of the right of asking questions. These have been so 
numerous and their subject matter so varied that they do not 
admit of a complete analysis. The total number asked since 
1921 is nearly twenty-one thousand. The number asked per 
year has varied from 1,104 in 1923 to 3,978 in 1926. Ques- 
tions can be somewhat roughly classified into the following 
types 

(1) Legitimate requests for information. Members have 
shown an insatiable desire for information on all manner of 
subjects, often without regard to sources of inforr a«\tion avail- 
able to them . A considerable amount of the inf or nation given 
is used at a later period for an attack on Gov nment, but 
much of it is never used and the giving of it seems to serve no 
useful purpose. Some members show scant regard to the 
amount of time and labour involved in collecting some of the 
material asked for. A statement showing the number of civil 
cases during the past five years in which the decretal amount 
was more than double the principle has been refused, but on 
the other hand the names of the students who passed out of 
the Agricultural ^llege at Cawnpore during a period of six 
years, together with their qublifications, present employm^t 
and salaries, were pa^ully collected. Borne statements'Iaid 
on the council table in connexion with answers to questions 
take up many pages of the council proceedings and are of no 
permanent value. 


15 
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(2) Questions put with the object of suggesting to Guvern- 
nieut the desirability of action in a certain direction, for 
example, the exemption from the Arms Buies of landholders 
paying Bs. 3,000 in land revenue, the constitution of cattle 
insurance societies, or the placing of a fixed price on reports of 
council proceedings. If such suggestions are not accepted the 
question is frequently followed up by a resolution. The Presi- 
dent has sometimes disallowed a resolution of no great public 
interest on the ground that the matter should be first ventilated 
by question. 

(3) Another type of question is intended to draw atten- 
tion to grievances, of general or local interest, real or imagi- 
nary. These are often put in the interests of some parti- 
cular community or class. An example of this type is the 
series of questions concerning the supply arrangements for 
officers on tour put in 1921, which led to the appointment of a 
eommittee to go into the question. 

(4) Some questions are put in order to call attention to 
scandles, real or imaginary, or misconduct by officials. 
Examples of this type are questions suggesting bribery on the 
part of an inspector of boilers, a question suggesting that the 
death of a man who fell down a well during a gambling raid 
was really caused by the police, questions regarding the dep.th 
of a political prisoner in the Lucknow jail. There has recently 
been a marked tendency to call attention to any remarks made 
by judges or magistrates which reflect in any way on the con- 
duct of government officers, especially police officers. 

(5) Questions which were obviously prompted by discon- 
tented officials were at one time not infrequent. Government 
were forced to let it be known that the supply of departmental 
information to members of the council for such a purpose was a 
breach of discipline. The orders of Government were resented 
and formed the subject of a resolution in the council on 
February 27, 1924. The resolution, which recommended that 
the orders should be withdrawn, was’ adopted, but Government 
have taken no action in the matter. 

(6) An important class of question aims, by a process of 
reiteration, at inducing Government to take action on some 
proposals already before them or to do something which the 
council or some section of it has much at heart. Examples of 
this type of question are the series of questions about the 
sepa^ration of executive and judicial functions, the numerous 
group of questions about political prisoners and the questions 
j^egarding an educational test for honorary magistrates. 

(7) In recent years questions have frequently been put 
with *the intention of calling attention to communal inequali- 
ties. Beoent examples of such questions are, how many village 
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:aocountaiits are Muhammadans, how many Muhammadans 
have been returned since 1920 by constituencies with a joint 
electorate, whether no settlement officer is a Muhammadan, 
and whetW there is no Muhammadan honorary magistrate in 
a certain district or tahsil. 

224. In 1923 this Government reported that the full 
value of supplementary questions did not seem to have been qaastloii 
realized. That is no longer true^ and supplementary questions 
have come very much into prominence in recent years. One 
reason for this undoubtedly is that the printed answers to all 
starred questions are now placed on the desk of each member 
of the council one hour before the meeting at which they are 
to be answered. This is contrary to the practice of the Gov- 
ernment of India who have always maintuned that disclosure 
of the answer to a question which has not been put was incon- 
sistent with parliamentary procedure and likely to place the 
<lovernEaent in an unduly unfavourable position. On Janu- 
ary 27, 1927, twenty-five supplementary questions were asked 
to one question, twenty -fom- to another and twenty-four to a 
third; on the following day twenty-one supplementary ques- 
tions were asked to one question; and pn the next following 
day thirty-one supplementary questions were asked to one 
question and twenty-eight to another. These examples show 
the extent to which supplementary questions are now made 
use of, and it is even a question if there is not a tendency on 
the part of some members to abuse the right. A new develop- 
ment in the use of supplementary suestions Is to pave the way, 
lor a motion to adjourn the House on the ground that the 
answers given are not satisfactory. Two adjournments havjk 
been brought about in this manner and there have been other 
occasions also when questions were partly framed and followed 
up by supplementary questions with .that object in view. 

226. The Governor's power of disallowing questions Has 
been the subject of correspondence with the Govemmeni^ 

India. In the case oi resolutions the Governor has the pc^er ^ 
uf deciding finally whether any resolution is or is not admissible 
whereas in the case of questions he has only a power of decision 
in regard to the admissibility of questions in regard to which 
iihe iSresident feels a doubt. 

226. A complete statement of the resolutions which have KtsoliUloBa 
been moved and discussed in the legiribtive council will be 
found in appendix YII. The statement is in three parts show- 
ing separately — 

(1) resolutionB adopted by the oouneil, 

(2) resolutions withdrawn on an assurance from Govern- 

ment, and 

(8) resolutions defeated. 
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G9venim«fit 

molBtlcns. 


BIMot 

rtuMloM. 


Tlie action taken by Gnverument on resolutions of the first' 
two categories is also shown in the statement. Over three 
hundred resolutions in all have been brougiit before the legisla- 
tive council from 1921 to the present date. For every one 
resolution which related to a transferred subject there were 
nearly two relating to a reserved subject. A large proportion 
of the resolutions were either adopted or withdrawn. Com- 
paratively few were definitely negatived. More resolutions 
were moved in 1921 than in any later year. In the three years 
1922 to 1924 the number was almost steady, though much 
below that of 1921. There was a further decrease, though only 
a small one in 1925, and then a large decrease in 1926, when 
only eight days were allotted for non-official business. In 1927 
the number again rose, but was still far below that even of 
1925. The chief reason for this steady decrease in the num- 
ber of resolutions moved would seem to be that each resolu- 
tion is now discussed at much greater length with the result 
that many placed on the £kgenda are never reached. A further 
reason may be that members realize that most of the stock 
subjects have been sufficiently discussed and that to continue 
bringing them before the council only lends to reduce that 
body to the level ,of a debating society. 

227. Government have made comparatively little use of 
the power to bring resolutions before the council. The most 
important government resolution was that recommending the 
establishment of a Chief Court for Oudh. The Government 
of India had refused to advise the Governor-General to grant 
sanction to the introduction of the Oudh Courts Bill until tho 
legidative council had expressed itself as in favour of the Bill. 
The matter was therefore brought before the council by means 
of a government resolution. 

228. The statements in the appendix show the wide 
variety of subjects which have been brought before the council 
by means of resolutions; they also show how certain subjects 
recur again and again. Government have given effect to 
resolutions adopted by the council in a large number of cases. 
Among the more important cases in which action has been 
taken in deference tg^tbe expressed wish of the council the 
following may be citid ’ — 


(1) method oTy’Bcruitment of deputy collectors; 


(2) procedure in the hearing of income-tax appeals;. 


(8) forest administration in Kumaun; 


(4) religious instruction in schools; 
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(5) treatment of prisoners convicted of offences con- 

nected with political movements; 

(6) establishment of local self-government committee 

and excise advisory committee; 

(7) removal of the sex disqualification fpr the franchise 

and for membership of the legislature; 

(8) introduction of legislation to determine irrigation 

rates ; 

(9) release of prisoners convicted in certain communal 

riots ; 

<10) introduction of legislation to protect Naik girls; 

(11) adoption of measures to rej>rcss corruption in the 

public services; 

(12) inclusion of vernacular speeches in council proceed- 

ings; 

(13) appointment of members of the legislative council as 

jail visitors; 

<14) revision of the jail manual; 

(16) bringing of Kumaun under the civil joiisdiction of 
the Allahabad High Court; 

(16) extension of the jury system ; 

(17) reduction of posts of circle inspector of police; 

(18) changes in the settlement rules. 

In addition Government have taken action on the lines 
desired by council in a large number of matters of minor 
importance. On the other hand Government have not seen 
their way to take action on a large number of resolutions. 
Among the more important of these may be cited those press- 
ing for — 

(1) the abolition of commissioners: 

(2) abolition of arrest as a penalty for the non-payment 

of land revenue; 

(B) formation of standing or advisory committees in 
certain departments; 

(4) liberalization of the Arms Rules; 

(6) establishment of district advisory committees; 

(6) publication of the reasons in cases in which Govern- 
ment do not within three months give effect to a 
council resolution; 

<7) Indianization of certain administrative posts; 
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Resolut^oiu 

rejeeted. 


BesDlntfoDi 

dlsaUowed. 


(8) withdrawal of orders relating to the supply by gov- 
ernment servants of information to members of 
the legislative council. 

229. The council rejected resolutions recommending — 

(1) the appointment of a committee to check non-co- 

operation ; 

(2) grant of permission to convicts to smoke in jails; 

(3) introduction of the competitive system for admis- 

sion to subordinate ranks of the police; 

(4) non-participation in the Empire exhibition; 

(5) appointment of a committee to inquire into the 

causes of communal riots; 

(6) the allotment of six days per month for non-official 

business in nine months of the year; 

(7) the reversion of the educational policy embodied in 

the Intermediate Education Act of 1921; 

(8) removal of the disqualification for candidature to 

local bodies based on convictions for criminal 
offences, and in the case of government servants 
on dismissal; 

(9) provision of representation on local bodies for 

factory labourers where these are numerous; and 

(10) establishment of a convention that officials should 
not vote on questions relating to transfenred 
subjects. 

With regard to no. (6) above, it may be noted that though 
t;he resolution was rejected at a thinly attended meeting, non- 
official business has on a number of occasions broken down 
for want of a quorum, and it is believed that a majority of the 
members had no desir for more days to be allotted. 

230. The Governor has used his power of disallowing 
resolutions as occasion demanded. On the ground that they 
could not be moved without detriment to the public interest, 
the Governor has disallowed resolutions dealing with political 
agitation, the sentences passed on prisoners convicted in a case 
of political dacoity, and the action of an individual officer in a 
particular case. On the ground that they related to matters 
not primarily the concern of the local Government the Governor 
has disallowed resolutions relating, among other things, to the 
nature of the constitution^ the Indianization of the all-India 
services, the disfranchisement in this province of natives of 
South Africa, changes in the devolution rules and speeches 
made by statesmen in England. 
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231. A Etatement of the motions made to adjourn the 
legislative council in order to call attention to a matter of adj^nra- 
urgent public importance will be found in appendix VIII. ««»*• 
There have been in all twenty-nine such motions of which 
twenty-two were disallowed by the President, generally on 
the ground that the matter in issue was not one of urgent pub- 
lic importance; two were disallowed by the Governor, after 
admission by the President, on the ground that, the matter 
could not be discussed without detriment to the public interest ; 
two were withdrawn by the movers : and three were admitted 
and discussed. The first motion admitted was to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Government had not withdrawn the Cri- 
minal Law (Amendment) Act or released certain prisoners 
convicted in connexion with political movements in spite of 
resolutions passed by the legislature. The discussion failed 
for want of a quorum after it had proceeded for twenty 
minutes. Several members voluntarily absented them- 
selves as they regarded the motion as equivalent to a vote of 
censure on the Governor. The absence of official members 
from the House on that occasion was made the subject of cri- 
ticism by non-official members who appeared to think that 
official members should remain in the House in order to enable 
the discussion to be continued. The second motion admitted 
was intended as a censure on Government for taking no action 
against a district officer in a certain matter. Government had 
in fact taken action, and the motion would never have been 
made had not an answer been given to a question earlier in the 
day which the officiating Finance Member himself admitted 
to have been misleading. Nevertheless the motion was pressed 
to a division and carried. The third motion admitted was in- 
tended as a protest against the nature of the answers given by 
Government to a series of questions relating to certain remarks 
made by a judge of the High Ck)urt in the preface to a book. 

The motion was ultimately talked out. The matters to which 
members wished to call attention in the motions which were 
disallowed are, except in the case of no. (12), sufficiently 
shown in the appendix. In the case of no. (12) the President 
refused to disclose the nature of the matter on the ground 
that such disclosure would achieve the object desired by the 
member, who, in the President's opinion, must have been 
well aware that the motion was out of order. It is clear that 
the council has failed to appreciate the effective use of these 
motions. On one occasion the President impressed on the 
council that such motions were '‘an extraordinary procedure 
and meant for extraordinary application.’* Nevertheless, 
members have continued to hand in notices without much re- 
gard to the urgency or public importance of the questions to 
he ventilated. 
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Standing •2;V2. There are three standinj? committees of the legis- 

oommlttees. lative council, namely: — 

(1) the Finance Committee, 

(2 )the Public Accounls Committee, aiul 
(3) the Local Self-Government Committee. 

The Finance Committee is appointed under the standing orders 
and the Public Account b C-ommittee under the rules of the 
le^nslative council. Each of these committees has a special 
place in the constitution. The Local Self-Government Com- 
mittee was appointed in response to a resolution in the council 
for the purpose of advising? the minister on matters of local 
self-government and public health and medical administration. 
It serves a useful purpose in affording opportunities to the min- 
ister of discussing controversial subjects informally with mem- 
bers of the c/ouncil . Its meetings have been somewhat infrequent 
and difficulty is experienced in getting the members together. 
There was a standing committee on publicity which was 
abolished in 1923 along with the Publicity department. That 
department was alw^ays regarded with suspicion in the legisla- 
ture as likely to disseminate views which did not find favour 
with that body. Pressure has been brought to bear on Gov- 
ernment at different times to appoint more standing commit- 
tees. Besolutions recommending this course were adopted by 
the council on December 14, 1922, and again on March 3, ]925, 
but the latter resolution included an alternative recommenda- 
tion that advisory boards should be appointed for such depart- 
ments as had neither committees nor boards. It was in res- 
ponse to the former resolution that the Local Self-Government 
Committee was appointed. No action has been taken in regard 
to the latter resolution. There were already in existence a 
large number of advisory boards and Government did not 
consider that it would serve any useful purpose to appoint 
such boards for those departments in which they did not 
already exist. The advantage of advisory boards over stand- 
ing committees of the legislative council is ihot the former 
ordinarily include only men who have special interest in, or 
special knowledge of, the subjects on w^hich the boards are 
called upon to advise. The existing advisory boards or com- 
mittees are as follows : — 

Excise Board. 

Board of Industries. 

Ikiard of Communications. 

Development Board. 

Board ci Industrial Loan C^mniisfrioners. 
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Board of Agriculture. 

Fore&t Advisory Board. 

Hevision Board m the JaiU)eparlment. 

United Provinces State Beard of Medical Examina- 
tions and Medical Council. 

Board of Public Health. 

Irrigation Board. 

Board of Vernacular Education. 

Advisory Committee for Compulsory Primary Education. 

Advisory Committee of the Thomason College, Roorkee. 

Cattle-breeding Committee. 

Kumaun Forest Committee. 

In 1923 this Government reported that the corclusions of 
the Governor in Council were that standing committees ought 
to be confined to the subjects of finance and public accounts, 
and that there were indications that an expansion of the system 
into the administrative departments would mean collision with 
the members of the executive council and the ministers and 
re&ult in the duality and confusion which attends the working 
of a similjir system m France. 

233. Special committees have been appointed from time SpeeUl 

to time to investigate particular subjects eilher in response to a commlttiei. 
resolution in council or in deference to public demands other- 
wise expressed. Members of the legislature have been well 
represented on such committees which have usually also con- 
tained a due proportion of members chosen for their sj^cial 
knowledge of the subject for investigation by the committee. 

Reports of such committees are made not to the council but to 
Government, and Government take such action on them as 
they see fit, realizing that action not in accord with the views 
of those members of the committee who are also members o^ 
the legislature may be challenged in the legislative council. 

Some of the subjects remitted for examination by such com- 
mittees have been the formulation of a definite scheme for the 
separation of executive and judicial functions, the abolition of 
or reduction in the number of posts of commissioner, settle- 
ment policy and rules, he reorganization cf the Public Works 
department irrigation rites, and court of wards administration. 

The reports of these committees have been referred to else- 
where, and it is unnecessary to say mere in the present con- 
nexion than that such committees continue to serve a very 
useful purpose. In 1927 this Government reported that the 
Governor in Council adhered to his previous view that inquiry 
by means of special committees were a natural and legitimate 
development of the Reforms. 

234. The first appearance of party organization in the 
legislative council was in 1923 when a compact body of about oritroMto. 
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thirty members of the swaraj party entered the council. In the 
first council there was a group of members of the liberal party 
who voted together on most questions, but they had no clear’ y 
formula»ted programme and were bound together by no pledge. 
The swaraj party were predominantly Hindu but eschewed a 
merely communal attitude, and their cohesion gave them an 
importance above their numerical strength. They. made their 
influence decisively felt during the passage of the Agra Tenancy 
Bill and also during the discussion of the Land Revenue 
(Amendment) Bill. On any issue in which nationalist aspira- 
tions or racial feeling were involved they could count on a 
majority over the t^overnment forces. But the council, as then 
con^itiited, had little patience with extremist tactics, and any 
attempt to throw out whole demands during the budget dis- 
cussions was promptly met by the combined opposition of other 
parties. The swaraj party thus perforce became a party of 
reasoned opp)osition and to this extent were an asset of real 
value. The landholders* party retained its ea^y numerical 
ascendancy but had no party organization. In the present 
council the swaraj party are slightly less strong than in the 
previous one and are no longer the only well organized party. 
There is also a strong nationalist party. The two parties com- 
bined have a strength of fifty-three members, twenty-two of 
whom belong to the swaraj and thirty-one to the nationalist 
party. Many members of the latter party would formerly have 
called themselves liberals, while others have been won over from 
the landholders. There is no formal alliance between the two 
parties, but neither is there any real difference between their 
aims and policy, and as a rule they find it easy to combine in 
criticism of the reserved side of Government. Towards minis- 
ters the attitude of the nationalists is determined mainly by 
personal considerations. The landholders have all along lacked 
organization. In the first two councils their conservative 
instincts and old associatinos, though not always proof against 
appeals to racial or nationalist sentiments, kept them on the 
whole friendly to the Government on the reserved side. In the 
first year of the present council they were more often than not 
in opposition, a result mainly of the tenancy and settlement 
controversies of 1926. More recently there have been indica- 
tions of a return to their former attitude of friendliness with 
the Government, though the nationalist party still retains its 
influence over a number of the landholders. The landholdeis’ 
party includes most of the Muhammadan members and about 
fifteen Hindus. They are more open to conviction on the 
merits than the other groups. Communal feeling is shon? in 
the present council, and for practical purposes the nati'Uialist 
and swaraj parties form one Hindu party. An attack by » 
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member of one community on a minister or member of the 
executive council belonging to the other community is at one 
viewed with suspicion by the cx)-reIigionist8 of the latter, who 
generally rally to his support. There has thus been consider- 
able development along party lines since 1921. The new 
groupings, however, depend in part at any rate on personal 
factors, and for that reason may not prove to be stable 

235. The authors of the Eeport on Indian Consiitutioiial 
Reforms observed that they wished to see the convention es- 
tablished that on the subjects transferred to the control of 
ministers the official members of the legislative council v^ould 
abstain from voting and leave the decision of the question to 
the non-official members, and further that on other matters, 
except when the Government thought it necessary to require 
their support, the nominated official members should imve 
freedom of speech and vote. The Government of India thought 
that officials should have freedom of vote both on reserved 
and on transferred subjects, except in so far as Government 
thought it necessary to give them instructions. The Joint 
Select Committee made no reference to the suggested conven- 
tion but observed th'\t official members other than members 
of the Government should b© free to speak and vote as they 
chose. The practice in this province has conformed neither 
to the wishes of the authors of the joint report regarding the 
suggested convention nor to the views of the members of the 
Joint Select Committee regarding the grant of freedom of vote 
to official members. Two separate questions are here invoked 
and it will be convenient to consider them separately : — 

(1) It has already been explained that Sir Harcourt But- 
ler’s policy was to regard lus Government as a unitary one so 
far as* he found it possible to do so. There was therefore in 
his time ho question of any difference between reserved and 
transferred subjects so far as the use of the official vote was 
concerned, except perhaps on the one particular occasion in 
1922, already referred to, when the official vote was cast 
against a minister. It is no exaggeration to say that the first 
ministry could not have retained office without the support of 
the official vote. Their supporters were far outnumbered by 
the landholders who cx>uld at any time have defeated them. 
Sir William Marris did not attempt to conceal the dyarchic 
nature of the Government and his ministers were selected 
from the predominant party in the legislature. The second 
ministry t(X)k office after the close of the budget session in 
1923 and was broken up by the death of one of the ministers 
in the following December. During its existence the legisla- 
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ture only sat for four days^ but on one of these days the minis- 
try had an opportunity of showing its strength, when it se- 
cured the defeat by an overwhelming majority of a resolution 
moved by a leading member of the liberal party which recom- 
mended that this province should not participate in the Empire 
exhibition as a protest against the treatment of Indians in 
Kenya. The third and fourth ministries were also representa- 
tive of the predominant party in the House, and though the 
third suffered some defeats (in the Public Works budget and 
on questions affecting the amenities of all-India service oi 
European officers) in the budget session of 1924, even with the 
aid of the official vote, it could probably have carried on 
satisfactorily without that aid throughout the period of its 
existence, that is till January 1926. While the ministry as 
reorganized in that month could also have carried on till the 
end of 1926. Communal tension has complicated the position 
in the present ccimcil. The ministers are all landholders, but 
two of them look chiefly to the Hindu nationalist party for 
support and one chiefly to the landholders* party which in- 
cludes practically all the Muhammadan members. Without 
the official vote and official influence the ministry could not 
have remained in office. It would seem therefore that as a 
matter of actual history there were four years during which 
the ministry could possibly have carried on without the help 
of the official vote and three years during which it almost cer- 
tajinly could not. The question of establishing this convention 
ddes not seem to have been seriously raised in council until 
November 4, 1927, when a member of the swaraj party moved 
a resolution recommending Government to accept the cx)nven- 
tion. This resolution gave rise to a long and interesting dis- 
cussion in the course of which the Finance Member opposed 
the resolution on behalf of Government on the grounds, first, 
that it was very belated, as the council had tolerated the existing 
practice for nearly seven years and the whole constitution was 
just about to be brought under review, and second, that the 
suggested convention would not be in conformity with the 
existing constitution inasmuch as it had not been embodied in 
the Government of India Act, nor endorsed in any authorita- 
tive interpretation of that Act. The resolution was defeated 
by forty-six votes to thirty-four, the minority consisting of 
members of the swaraj and nationalist parties. 

(2) In regard to the use of the official vote in other than 
tran«ferred subiects the authors of the joint report apparently 
held a dirterent view from the members of the select commit- 
tee. The former recognized that there would be occasions on 
which Government would require the support of the official 
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vote, while the latter apparently held the view that Govern- 
ment could on all occasions leave officials to vote as they liked. 

The practice in this province has been for (Toverninent to re- 
quire officials to vote with them except when Rjiccific ally given 
freedom of vote on a particular issue. This attitude requires 
little defence. The government mu‘^t be carried on and can- 
not be carried on by means of frequent resort to exceptional 
pov/ers. No restriction lias been placed by statute on the use 
of the official vote, and on the other hand statute has placed on 
Government, even on the reserved side, the obligation of 
acting in certain matters through the legislature. The sixteen 
official members have been the only members on wliom the 
Governor in Council has been able to rely with certainty. He 
has therefore made full use of them. Had he not done so 
one of two results would have followed, either — 

(1) Government on the reserved side would have become 

subservient to the legislattire . or 

(2) the Governor would have had to have frequent re- 

sort to his special powers. 

The number of questions coming before the legislature in 
regard to which the Governor in Council can remain neutral 
is very limited, and on every question on which the Governor 
in Council is definitely on one side or the otlier it is a practical 
necessity that official members should vote with Government. 

It may be said that ordinarily the official members would do 
so if given freedom. Even if they did, it would generally be 
believed that they had done so not from choice but either from 
fear or under orders. In any case even if the risk of officials 
voting against them is not great, it is not one that Govern- 
ment can safely incur since their position on any question 
would be very seriously weakened if their own officials were 
to vote against them. If it is desirable that officials should not 
ordinarily be free to vote as they like, it is obviously even more 
desirable that they should not be allowed to speak as they like, 
and in regard to speaking the practice has generally been that 
official members speak only when the member of Government 
in charge of the subject asks them to do so. 

286. The authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional o.imell 
Reforms suggested that power should be taken to appoint some seoretorlOT. 
members of the legislative council to a position aljalogous to 
that of a parliamentary under-secretary in Great Britain. The 
object to be secured by making such appointments was to 
bring the executive into closer touch with the legislature aa 
we’l as to ftfford rehof to the members ef the Government. 
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with little success, to continue the agitation by the publication 
of inflammatory matter. 

(2) Hindu-Muhammadan unity which had been a source 
of strength to the non-cooperation and khilafat movemenrs 
showed dehnite signs of weakening in 1923 after the communal 
riots in Agra and Baharanpur in this {province, and Multan and 
Amritsar in the Punjab. 'Phe Hindi press gave their strojig 
support to the movements which were started for the organiza- 
tion of Hindus. The Muhammadan press became incensed 
and advocated the counter-Muhammadan organizations. Com- 
munal tension contmued to increase in volume and in bitter- 
ness till the latter part of 1927 when attention became diverted | 
to the Statutory Commission. During 1927 almost every topic I 
was discussed on communal hues and the columns of the more \ 
important papers were full of communal recrimmations fre- \ 
quently of a violent and virulent character. The question of 
communal representation became prominent. The HLuou 
press contended that this system was the root-cause of tension 
and advocated the establishment of joint electorates. The 
Muhammadan press strongly refuted this view and generally 
urged that the abolition of communal electorates would strike 
at the very root of the existence of the Muhammadan com- 
munity. Not content with communal representation on legis' 
lative and local bodies it demanded the extension of such repre- 
sentation to the public services and the governing bodies of 
universities. 

(3) Since the close of 1927 the Statutory Commission has 
been the principal press topic. Hindu papers generally pro- 
tested vehemently against the exclusion of Indians from tiie 
Commission and advocated a complete boycott. Muhammadan 
opinion was sharply divided at the outset, but gradually crys- 
talized in favour of the Commission, and some of the papers 
which at the outset had supported the boycott began to em- 
phasize the need for caution and urged that Muhammadans 
should not join the campaign unless a reasonable compromise 
regarding their rights was arrived at. Some Muhammadan 
papers even welcomed the exclusion of Indians on the ground 
that, had they been included, most of them would have been 
Hindus and would have .attempted to prejudice the European 
members against Muhammadan claims, especially in the mat- 
ter of separate electorates. Some extremist papers while sup- 
pcnrting the boycott of the Commission also advocated a revival 
of the non-cooperation movement, claiming the right of self- 
detemination and refusing to recognize the right of the British 
Parliament to pronounce on the fitness of Indians for further 
constitutional advance* 
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248 . The popi]^tioD of the province is over fcrty*five 
lions. The circulation of all the more important daily papers tpmd M 
together is less than 40,000, and one of these papers, which is Portal* 
chiefly read by Europeans, accounts for more than forty per 
cent, of that very limited circulation. Even if allowance be 
made for the fact that copies of the Indian papers are to some 
extent read in libraries and handed on from one reader to 
another and also in some places read out to those who are 
themselves unable to read, it is obvious that the influence of 
the press touches only the very fringe of the population. Lord 
Bryce says that *‘it is the newspaper press that has made 
democracy possible in large countries,’* and explains that it has 
done so by enabling news to be diffused so rapidly and dis- 
cussion to be conducted over wide areas so soon after the recep- 
tion of the news of the matters discussed that arguments and 
appeals addressed to the people work simultaneously upon their 
minds almost as effectively as did the voice of the orator in 
the popular assembly of the first democracies.* If it be ac- 
cepted that a modem democracy is impossible without a press 
performing these functions, then, so far as this province is 
concerned, democracy must for the present be regarded as im- 
possible. The influence of the press should not, however, be 
judged entirely by its circulation. That influence is undoubt- 
edly altogether out of proportion to the circulation because it 
works upon the educated classes who are the leaders of the 
people in thought and action. The press is undoubtedly a 
factor of importance in the life of the province. In the case of 
the non-cooperation and khilafat movements, of communal ten- 
sion, and of the agitation for the boycott of the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission the press has set the pace and had a wide 
and powerful influence. The unfortunate thing is that that 
influence has generally been destructive instead of constructive, 
and at times has been deliberately used to undermine respect 
for law and authority. One paper — The Leader — ^has under 
its present editor become a real force in guiding opinion on 
current and political questions. That paper is a very import- 
ant asset to the nationalist party and has indeed had a consi- 
derable part in the formation of that party. The Indian poli- 
tician is sensitive to press criticism and this has been skilfully 
exploited. Members who oppose the nationalist party are n<rt 
infrequently pilloried in the party organ. 

244. After its limited circulaticm the next thing that Hi om iHii 
must strike an impartial observer is the one-sided outlook 
the Indian press in this province. It is almost, wiflioitt ex- 

* " DanUMnoiMf'* voL I, ptge lOt. 
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ception anti-Govemment and openly oommunaL There is little 
attempt to present both sides of a case or even little inclination 
to admit that there are two sides. Every question is argued 
from a particular narrow point of view, facts that support that 
point of view are cited, those that are in opposition to it are 
ignored. Even in the purveyance of news, for example the 
proceedings of the legislative council, a definitely false impres- 
sion is often given by reporting certain speeches at length and 
others either briefly or not at all, and by calling attention to 
certain divisions and omitting to mention others. Save for 
an occasional communique or resolution, and the debates in 
the legislative council, which are not widely read nor, as just 
stated, fairly reported, Government have no means of replying 
to the ceaseless propaganda carried on against them. The ex- 
pedient of promoting or subsidizing a government paper has 
often been considered and rejected. Government can generally 
look to the landholders for support, but the landholders by 
themselves would find difficulty in maintaining a party paper, 
and indeed it would not be easy for any paper to represent 
the views of both the official and non-official sides of the Gov- 
ernment. No method has in fact yet been discovered of giving 
effect to the hope expressed by the authors of the Report on 
Tndiarj Constitutional Reforms that the Government would 
find a way of putting their case before the country as effectively 
ns their critics do ; nor under the existing constitution does 
such an arrangement seem possible. No official Government 
could reply to their critics by like means or in like terms to 
those which their critics employ against them. Tt is however 
n conspicuous difficulty of the present political position that 
Tntlian opinion is so largely influenced by a one-sided press. 
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PART vm. 

INDIAN STATES. 

245. There are three states in the United Provinces, 
namely, Rampur, Tehri-Garhw^l and Benares. Bam pur lies 
in the lioliilkhand division and lias an area of eight hundred and 
ninety-nine square miles, and a population of 453,607. The 
Tehri-Garhwal state lies entirely within the hills in the 
north-west corner of the province. It is much the largest of 
the three states with a% area of 4,180 square miles, but its 
population is only 318,414. The Benares state, in the extreme 
east of the province, has fito area of eight hundred and seventy 
square miles, and a population of 362,860. Prior to 1921 these 
three states were in political relations with this Government. 
The commissioners of the Rohilkhand, Kumaun, and Benares 
divisions respectively were the Agents to the Governor f^r the 
three states. The authors of the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms recommended that all important states should be 
placed in direct relations with the Government of India. In 
pursuance of this recommendation, the Governor of the United 
Provinces was made Agent to the Governor-General for the 
states of Rampur, Tehri and Benares, with effect from April 1, 
1922. The Government of India later reviewed the whole 
position and decided that in place of the agency of the Governor 
in his per.sonal capacity, the agency of the Governor in Council , 
as being constitutionally more appropriate, should be ut-ed. The 
present procedure is therefore that the three commissioners 
remain the political agents for the states, and the eentral 
subject of relations with Indian states is administered by the 
Governor, not in his personal capacity but as a part of the 
Governor in Council . The relations between the Government 
of the United Provinces and these states have been uniformly 
coi:dial. 


Refationi 
with Ittdlaii 

Btatei. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(Government of India Reforms Despatch of March 5, 1919.) 

74. **lt [i.e., the Einanoe department] is not a body that 
either dictates or vetoes policy. It watches and advises 
on the' financial provisions which are needed to give effect 
to policy. It criticises proposals and can ask for further 
consideration. It points out defects in methods of assessment 
and collection; it can demand justification for new e:xpendi- 
ture from the department which proposes it; it can challenge 
the necessity for spending so much money to secure a given 
object. But in the last resort administrative considerations 
must prevail. If there is a dispute regarding expenditure 
on as reserved subject, the Finance Member may urge that ^ is 
wrong or wasteful or that it will entail fresh taxation. But 
he, can be overruled by the Governor in CJouncil. If the 
dispute relates to expenditure on a transferred subject, the 
Finance department may similarly expostulate. Bui the 
Minister in charge of the particular subject can overrule it 
and its objections, taking the full responsibility for so doing* 
In England he would, in theory, have to get the Cabinet 
to endorse his view in such a case; in an Indian prqfvince he 
would need only the concurrence of the Governor. ^ practice 
c^>^stallizep and grows familiar, we are confident that Ministers 
will find friendly and valuable help from the Finarfce depart- 
ment in developing their schemes of expenditure ' on sound 
and economical lines.” 

75. ”We trust we have made it clear that tiie relaticms. 
of the provincial Finance department with both narts of the 
Government yrill be precisely the same. We would emphasise 
the necessity for strengthening its position as ex^femal ccmtrol 
is withdrawn. Its duties, as we conceive them., may briefly 
be described as below :’ — 

(i) In its association with the Bevnue departments, the 

Finance department wil exetoise steady pressure 
in the directiem of efficient assessment and collec- 
tion of every kind of public dine. 

(ii) It wiU examine all schemes of new expenditure for 

which there is a pit^xisal that Imdget provision 
shoukl be made; and an invariable rple should be 
established that no new entry may be made in the 
.budget until it has been scratmiMd in tiie Finance 
^pazteient^ wbirii should ossrity tihat it has been 
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examined by it. At this stage the duty of the 
department is to discuss the necessity for the 
expenditure and the general propriety of the 
proposal . It has also to advise as to the provision 
of the requisite funds, whether they can be met 
from the existing resources of the province, or 
whether they will involve new taxes; or in the 
alternative whether they constitute a proper 
purpose for borrowing. 

(iii) The next duty of the department may conveniently 
be described in the words of rule 13 of the rules 
in force for our own Executive Council, name- 
ly •— 

*No proposal involving an abandonment of revenue for 
which credit has been taken in the budget, or 
involving expenditure which has not been provid- 
ed for in the budget shall be brought 

forward for the consideration of the Government, 
nor shall any orders giving effect to such proposals 
issue without a previous reference to the Finance 
department.' 

Insertion of a project in the budget means that the 
legislature gives the proper executive authority 
power to sanction the expenditure; it is not an 
order to disburse the money. That order must 
be given separately by the duly empowered autho- 
rity; and, in the case of any new or important 
expenditure, it should not be given 'without prior 
consultation with the Finance department. 

<iv) The Finance department should be employed as a 
safeguard against the influences whi<^ make for 
the lavish growth of public appointments. We 
should like to see it prescribed in the new Act 
that no public office is to be created or its emolu- 
ments detormined without prior consultation with 
the Finance department. This wil insure pub- 
licity and need not debar the delegation of minor 
powers of appointment. 

(v> The Finance department must be in a position to 
check expenditure fcnr which there is no budget 
provision, whether it is coywed by the appropri- 
ation of savings from another budget grant or not. 
The matter is one which can be examined more 
eatiafaetorily in coonection with the Audit and 
Exchequer Bill which we hope to dnifi for your 
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apFKmil. Btated Tecy genenUy, anr iniin^im 
is that the purposes of the bu^et may not be 
serioasly depart^ h:om without the knosriedge 
of the Finance department, which will, (tf coarse, 
be responsible for interpreting its proTisicms in a 
reasonable q>itit. 

(vi) Finally, the Finance department must be in intimate 
relati(His with the Audit. It will have to advise 
the auditor r^arding the scope and intentions 
of schemes of expenditure, having been itself 
apprised of these in its ^scussion vrith the 
executive authority at the preliminary stages. It 
will he consulted hy the au^tor about the detuled 
application of financial principles and the inter- 
pretaiion of financal rules. It will keep Viitti 
informed, about prices, local rates of labour, and 
many other facts which are relevant to hie audit, 
but of which he has no direct source of know- 
ledge.” 
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Hons.— (i) Increase in Land Revenue since 1923-24 is due to progresB of settlement operations. These are productive and tenu 
porary. Ignoring them, the total figure in 1928-29 would be under 2,72,00f. 

(iil The education figures exclude expenditure on European education, which is ajr^ieiwed-eubject. 




































appendix III. 

List of Constituencies. 

Area, popalation, and number of electorc in 1026. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Sleetkm Petitiotu filed einee 1920 . 
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Bulandslkahr (West), 1 

1 


1 







Unsuccessful. 

ikon -Kuhammdan 

Earal. 










Suooessful. 

Bareilly, non-Huliam- 1 


1 

1 

, ^ 




1 


madan Urban. 

Basti, Hubammadan 1 
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1 

1 






Disiiiiased by 

Boral. 










Qovencr. 

' Mirsapar, non-Haham* 
madan Rural. 


1 

1 

1 






Ditto. 

BarelUy, non-Mnham- 

1 


. . 

, , 

, , 



1 


Unsuccessful. 

madan Urban. 
ICnEaffarnagar, Itnham- 1 

1^ 







1 


Ditto. 

madan Rural. 

Benares, Aaamgarh, . 


1 

1 







Diamissidby 

Gbaxipnr and BalUa, 
Mnbammadan RnraU 

1 









OoTcmor. 

Bucoessful. 
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. . 
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.. 

.. 
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■ 








Horadabad, noii-Ma< 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

.. 




.. 

1 

Withdrawn . 
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Ditto. 
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1 
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1 

•• 

1 
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1 

1 

. . 
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.. 
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APPENDIX V. 

(1) Governb£p*«t Lboisiatiom. 

IWI. 

Act I, — The United Provinces Deputy President's Salaryt 
Act: fixing the salary of the Deputy President at Bs. 5,000 
per annum. 

Act II. — Intermediate Education Act, 1921: making the 
intermediate stage of collegiate education part of high school 
education and placing high school and intermediate colleges 
under a special Board. 

Act III. — Allahabad University Act: re-organizing the 
Allahabad University as a unitary teaching and residential 
university. 

Act IV. — Oudh Rent (Amendment) Act, 1921 : making 
important changes in the Oudh Bent Act of 1686 with the 
object of ensuring a reasonable fixity of tenure to the tenant. 

Act V. — United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) 
Act, 1921 : consequent on the last Act. 

1922. 

Act I. — United Provinces Aerial Ropeways Act: to faci- 
litate the construction of aerial ropeways as a means of trans* 
port. 

Act II. — United Provinces Land Revenue (Patwaris^ 
Amendment) Act, 1922: enabling patwaris to be transferred. 

Act III. — Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates (AmendmerUy 
Act: enabling a proprietor’s disability to be terminated in» 
certain circumstances. 

Act IV. — United Provinces District Boards (Amendment) 
Act, 1922: postponing elections till the new District Boards 
Bill had been passed. 

Act V. — United Provinces Medical (Amendment) Act,. 
1922 : enabling the University of Lucknow to elect members icy 
the United Provinces Medical Council. 

Act VI, — United Provinces Municipalities (Tolls Limited 
Amendment) Act, 1922: providing for the detennination of 
toll limits for municipalities. 

Act VII. — The Canning College Act: merging the 
Canning College in the University of Lucknow and transfer^ 
ring its property and liabilities to the University. 

Act VIH. — Allahabad University (Amendment) Act, 1922 z 
purely fcsrmal. 
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t9n-^(e€mclitded) . 

X. — Ths Dutnei Boairds Act: ra-organmng ood- 
Citation of DaMseidi Bowdo. 

Act Xn. — UniUA Ptwineea Board of Revenue Act : 4e- 
jpriviwg the Board of Bevanue of its OMCutivc funistioiiB. 

I98S. 

Act I. — The Ovtdh Rent (Amendment) Act, 192S: remov- 
ing oertoin diffiooltiee resulting f mm the legislatioii of 1221. 

Act n. — United Proeincee Excise (Amendment) Act: 
giving statutory antibority to licensiBg boards and raising tiie 
'Oge-lhnit for ^e of liquor. 

Act m. — United Ptodnees Court-fees (Amendment) Act, 
1923: a financiai measure. 

Act JY. — Uniied Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) 
Act, 1928: dealing witti difficulties created by a deeiskm ci 
iiie Board of Bevenue witib regard to the ^finition of sir. 

Act V. — United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Act : a 
financial measure.- 

Act VI. — United Provinces Motor Vehicles TMation Act: 
Vk financial measure. 

Act VII. — United Provinces Court-fees (Second Amend- 
snent) Act, 1923: purely formal. 

Act Vm — Agra Pre-emption (Amendment) Act, 1923 : 
ipurely formd. 

\ 1»M. 

Act I. — United Provinces Board of Revenue (Amendment) 
Act, 1924: depriving the Board of Bevenue of its powers 
(Under certain Acts. 

Act n . — United Provinces Stamp (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1924 : extending the duration of the United Provinces 
Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1928. 

Act IV.-^^gra Estates (Amendment) Act, 1924: confer- 
lit^ on landttiolders m Oudfa the rights enjoyed by kndholtes 
in the Agra Province under the A^^ Estates Act, 1990. 

Act V. — United Pmdnees Board of Revenue (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1^4: purdly formal. 

IMS. 

Act n . — United Pnmndes (>pumFemxl(mg Act, 1929: 
'ptomiSmg tine control of tim priustice of ojanm-s m^i ig. 

Act 1&. — Urdded prdninees tjsgisMive GomneS 5e|ary (i 
PreeUmt ^det, IMS: the stlmy of the eiectad Fhsit- 

dent at Bo. 9,090 |mr mensem. 
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i9U—ieoncluied ^ . 

IV.— Oudh CaurU Act, 1926 : establiafaiog s Chi^ 
Court in Oinlli nod amonding and conaolidatiiig the law relating: 
to snborduiate oivil courts. 

Act V. — The Agra Ciml Comte (Amendment) Act, 1925 1' 
increasing the pecuniary jurisdiction of subca^dinate oom^. 

19M. 

Act I. — United Proemeee Dietrict Boarde Pfimary Edu^ 
catim Act, 1926: empowered District Boards to introduce 
compulsory {Himary education in rural areas. 

Act m.— 3%s Agra Tenancy Act, 1926: mairing import- 
ant changes in tiie A^a Tenancy Act, 1901, with the ol^jeot 
of securing for tenants in the province of Agra fijdty of twuxe^ 
and fair rents. 

Act IV. — United Prooineee Municipalitiee (Amendmanty 
Act, 1926: empowering municipal boards to delegate duties 
or functions to Government servants. 

Act V. — The Oudh Rent (Amendment) Act, 1926 : em- 
powering tenants to relinquish those parts of the holding 
which, owing to inaccessibility resulting frmn the construction 
of the Sards Canal, it is no Icmger worth his while to cultivate. 

Act Yl. — United Provinces Land Revenue (sir Amend- 
ment) Act, 1926: bringing the definition ot sir in the Liand 
Bevenue Act, 1901, into conformity with that in the Agra 
Tenancy Act. 

Act Vn. — United Provinces District Boards (Amendment) 
Act, 1926: empowering District Boards to delegate' powers, 
duties or functions to Government savants. 

Act VTII. — The Agra University Act, 1926: establishing 
a univerrity at Agra. 

Act IX. — United Provinces Legislative Council Salary of 
President (Amendment) Act, 1926 : making proviai<m in 
to the residenoe and travellhag allowance of the Presidstit. 

IMT. 

Act I.— Tke United Provmcee Deputy Preeidmt'e Salary^- 
(Amendment) Act. 


Act n . — United Pfomncee Disfijet Boarde (Ammdmanty^ 

Act. 
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(2) PaiVATB LiBOISLATION. 


1921. 

Nil. 


1922. 

Act IX. — The United Provinces Municipalities (.Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922. 

Act XI. — The Agra Pre-emption Act, 1922. 


1928. 


Nil. 


1924. 

Act m. — An Act to amend the District Boards Act, 1922. 


1928. 


Act I. — An Act further to amend the United Provinces 
jPublh Gambling Act, 1867. 

1926. 

Act n. — The United Provinces Municipalities (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1926. 


1927. 

Act H. — The Agra Province Zemindars' Association Con- 
ilribution Act. 


1928. 

. Act I. — The United Provinces Estates (Amendment) Act, 
X928. 



APPENDIX VI. 


A. — Statetneni showing detna^afor graiUa rejected hy ike legislative 
aouaeU and restored by the Oover i or under section 72-D (2)(a) o/ 
tiie Government of India Act. 


Budget yeer. 

Head of Bervioe to 
whioh demand 
relates. 

Amount 

restored. 

Remarks. 



Rs. 


1021-22 .. 

8 — ^Forest . ^ 

33.200 

j 

For salaries of the supe- 
rior officers of the Forest 
department. 

.1922-23 .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1923-24 .. 

26— Police Criminal Investi- 
gation department — 
R3-organiEation of the 
Criminal Investigation 
department. 

4.100 

The gross requirement was 
Rs. 4,100. The demand put 
forward was in the form of a 
token supplementary esti- 
* mate for Rs. 10, which was 
rejected by the legislative 
council. 

1924-26 .. 

(1) 6— Land Revenue, Survey 
and Settlement. 


For revision of records. 


(2) 8 — Forest .. 

(3) 8— Do. 

17.870 

20.000 

For Utilisation Circle. 

Error in subtraction on ■ the 
part of the President when 
putting a reduced demand- 
under Forest to vote. 


(4) 12 — Misoellaneous Rail- 
way expenditure. 

2.000 


1923-23 .. 

(1) 5— Land Revenue, Survey 
and Settlement. 

7,38,508 

1 

For expenditure on settlement 
operations. 


(2) 8— Forest .. 

2,00.000 

For Kumaun Forest Circle , 


(3) 26— Police ,• 

82,000 

For the pay and travelling 
aUowanoe of the Deputy 
InsMtox^Oeneral of Police 
and M IfMIS Inspector- 
Osnsral of Inveeti* 

gation department. 
























APPENDIX Yl— {continued) 


Budget Tear* 

Head of Serrioe to 
which demand 
relates. 

Amonnt 

restored. 

Bemarks. 



Bs. 


1926-27 

(1) 6 — Land Bevenne* 
SurVeT and Settlement. 

8,24,860 

i 

For ezpenditmw on Settlemeni 
operations in the province. 


(2) 5 — Land BeTenne 
Management of GkiTern- 
ment Estates. 

11.S65 

For Sanitary Survey and Sani- 
tary woriB in the Tarai and 
Bhabar estates. \ 


(3) 6 — Land Bevenne, 
Survey and Settlement. 

1,68,407 

For pay of Settlement 0 fficm 
and establishment and staf^ 
of Settlement Commissioner \ 

\ 

l»27-28 

(1) 22— General Admini* 
stration. General Sec- 
retariat ; Pay of estab- 
lishment. 

33,000 

For restoration of the provi- 
sion for clerical staff in the 
Appointment department of 
the Secretariat. 


(2 22— General Ad- 

mmistrat on Commis- 
sioners. 

2,00,000 

For staff and other expenses 
of certain Commissioners* 


(3) 5— Land Bevenue, 
Survey and Settlement. 

9,23,742 

For settlemini operations. 
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APPENDIX VI — (continiied). 


■S * — Statement showing the amount of expenditure anOiorized by 
the Qovemor of the United Provinces under section 72-D (2) (6) 
of the Government of India Act. 


Budget year. 

Head of Aooount to which 
the expenditure 
relates. 

Amount 

authorized. 

Bemarks. 

1921-23 

(1) 26- Police .. 

(2) Ditto 

Bs. 

50.000 

30.000 

For expenditure on additional 
police. 

For expenditure on the pur- 
chase of Fcrd vans fer the 
use of the Police department. 

1922-23 

( 1 ) 43— Famine Belief 
and Insurance, A— 
Famine Belief. 

(2) Loans and Advances 
by the Provincial Gov- 
emment (Met from Fa- 
mine Insurance Fund). 

5,000 

7,50,000 

For grant of relief to those 
who suffered as a result of the 
floods in the Unao district. 

Fcr grant of advance to agri- 
cuTturisis in the flooded areas. 

Note. — Supplementary esti- 

mates wire presented befere 
the Council in respect of both 
these items on November 2, 
1922, and they were duly 
voted. 

1923-24 . . 

Nil. 

•• 

•• 

ie24-2fi 

(1) XIII A — 1 — Irrigation 
working expenses. 

(2) 41— Civil Works .. 

(3) XIII-A (t)— Produc- | 
tive Works— Working 
expenses. 

(4) 43— Famine Belief 
and Insurance— A.— 
Famine Belief. 

(5) Famine Insurance 
Fund 

(W 41— Ciiil Works— 
Qfants-in-a&d. 

3,00,000 

3,00,000 

41,200 

7,50,000 

22,35,000 

10,000 

For repairs to Irrigation works 
— damage by the floods of 
Beptem^r, 1924* 

For repairs to roads, bridges, 
etc., of the Province, 
damaged by floods. - 
For the maintenance of a tem- 
porary division known as 
** Special Bepadrs Diviaion, 
Upper Ganges Canal,'* in 
the Irrigation department. 

For tofovi advaneea. 

For payment to the Jaunpur 
Biairlet Board to eairy on 
the work of construothig n 
new dislNOisary haflning. 


18 
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APPENDIX Vl—ieonduded). 


He»<i of Aooonnt to wEioh 
Budget year. the expenditure 

relates. 



1925-26 . . I 31-^Agrioultare — Veterinary I 26»875 For the purchase of serum. 


?'or the purchase of serum I 
required by the Civil Veteri- 
nary Department for inno- 
oulation against cattle disease. 



I 

I 

\ 

! 
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APPENDIX Vn. 


(t) StatemeiU showing action taken by Oovemment on resciutions 

adopted by the legislative council during 1921 to February 1928. 


Num- 

ber. 

Date. 

Subject. 

Action taken. 


1921. 



1 

February 16 . . 

• 

Exemption of Members of 
Legislative Council and 
others from Arms Act. 

ProoeedingB forwarded to the Oov 
ernment of India. 

2 

Pebruaiy 16 . . 

Reversion to old irrigation 
rates. 

Old rates restored in respect of 
gram. 

3 ; 

Ditto 

Abolition of existing age- 
limit for Matriculation 
and S. L. G. examina- 
tions. 

Age-limit abolished. 

4 

Ditto 

Stoppage of Burma meat 
tri^e. 

Oovemment have examined the 
whole question, and after con- 
sidering the statistics have 
decided that there are no strong 
grounds for under taking speciu 
legislation without which the 
trade cannot be stopped. 

1 

3 

search 2 

i 

1 

Location of Subordinate 
Judge’s Court at Fateh- 
pur. 

Court permanently located at 
Fatehpur. 


Ditto 1 

1 

Provision of more dispen- 
saries. 

A scheme to help in the opening 
of dispensaries and to induce 
private medical practitioners 
to settle down to practice in all 
the important rttral centres of 
the province by granting sub. 
sidies to district b^rds for the 
purpose is being gradually 
carried out, and several suon 
dispensaries have already been 
established, and a number of 
private m^ical practitioners 
have started practice in rural 
areas. 

7 

March 6 

Abolition of coolie uiar in 
the Kumaun division. 

Coolie utor abolished. 


Ditto . • 

Extension of Jd holid^s . . 

Orders issued. 

9 

MarohSl 

Extension of Muh/orram 
holidays. 

District officers instructed to |dve 
extra days to Muhammwaa 
clerks. 

10 

AprUl 

Dates of Council seseion . . 

Dates adhered to as far as possi* 
ble. 
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APPENDIX VII — {etmtimttd). 


Ntim- 

1>er. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Action taken. 


1921<-(eoft(i.). 


11 

April 1 

. . Competitive examination 

for deputy ooUeotors, 

12 

April 5 

Removal of disability for 
appointment in Govern- 
ment service of persons 
who have passed the 
Intermediate and Matricu- 
lation examinations. 

13 

Ditto 

Revision of certain rules 
relating to secondary 
schools. 

14 

April 6 

Protest against increased 
pay of Indian Medical Ser- 
vices. 

16 

Ditto 

Patwaria will be liable to 
transfer. 

16 1 

Ditto ■ 

Separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions . 

17 

July 9 

Accommodation of mem- 
bers of Legislative Conn- 
cil in Lucknow. 

18 

July 10 

Withdrawal of Seditions 
Meetings Act. 

19 

August 8 

Religious instruction in 
Government schools. 

20 

August 0 

Indian managers for the 
Court of Wa^s. 

21 

Ditto 

Provision of well-boring 
apparatus in each dis- 
trict. 

22 1 Ootoi>er24 

Appointment of Standing 
Cfommittee on Publicity. 

1 

December 2 

Reduction of United Prov- 
inoes ooniaribntion to the 
Government of India. 

Ml 

December 6 

Procedure of hearing of 
income-tax appeals. 

26 

Deoemher fi 

Mail train servioe of Bengal 
and North- Western Rail- 
way, 


System of competitive examina- 
tion introduced. 

Disability removed . 


Government accepted the resoln 
tion. Director of Public In- 
struction instTUctid to take 
necessary action. 

Proceedings foiwajd^d to the 
Government of India. 

Land Revenue (Paturaris Amend, 
ment) Act passed. 

Government of India have been 
addressed in the matter. 

Imperial Hotel Acquired. 


Act withdrawn. 

Education Code amended to allow 
instruction to be imparted with- 
out oompulsicn. 

Sent to Beard of Revenue for 
necessary action. 

Thirty-eight districts new fup- 

plied. 

Committee appointed. 

Blatter referred to the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Instructions issued to Inccme- 
taz Commissioner in terms of 
recommendation with slight 
modification. 

Train service accelerated. 
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APPENDIX VH — (continued). 


Nnm 

ber. 


Date. 


Subjeot. 


Aotion taken. 


1921— 

26 December 6 . . Exercise of the prerogative Cases of all prisoners were oonsi* 

of mcroy in respect of dered and 36 released. 

Fyzabad and Roe Bareli 
rioters. 

27 Ditto Training of probationers Recommended to the Govern- 

for the Indian Forest Ser- ment of India. The Secretary 
of State has sanctioned the 
creation of an Imperial Forest 
College, Debra Dun, where pro- 
bationers for the Indian Forest 
Service ordinarily he trained 
and where facilities for private 
students will also be available. 

28 December 7 Abolition of superintending The Public Works Committee 

engineers. opposed this proposal for Irri- 

gation Branch, and this Gov- 
ernment concurred with their 
view. 

29 Ditto Supply to informant of New form adopted for the pur- 

oopy of report of non- pose, 
cognizable offences. 

30 Ditto Introduction of time-scale No action possible for financial 

for subordinate eduoa- reasons. A .similar resolution 
tional service. was moved on December 21^ 

1926, but was withdrawn with- 
out any assurance from Gov- 
ernment. 

1922. 

31 January 23 Criminal Law Amendment Act withdrawn. 

Act. 

32 January 26 Cancellation of recent Cannot be carried out for financial 

increase in charges for par- reasons, 
tition. 

33 January 30 Deputy superintendents of No action taken. 

police. 

34 March 3 Daooities in Bijnor, Morad. Special poUoe measures have 

abad, and Naini Tal. been taken. 

25 March 80 Training centre for dkws . . Arrangements for the training of 

dhaii have been made at 61 
hospitals in these provinces. 

36 Dit^b Establishment of an indus- Government have opened a 

trial school at Fatebpur. training school. 

37 Maroh 31 July oounoil session to he Action not taken beoansa no 

Md in Naini Tal instead aoeommodation. 
of in Lucknow. 
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APPENDIX VII— (con*i»tt«d). 


Serial 

no. 


Date. 


Snbjeot. 


Action taken. 


1922— {amid.), 
88 October 24 

39 Ditto 

40 October 26 

41 October 26 

42 Ditto 

43 October 27 

44 December 12 

46 December 13 

46 Ditto 

47 Ditto 

48 December 14 

40 Ditto 
80 Ditto 


Appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into aliegeO 
terrorism i|i Basti. 

Forest administration in 
Kumaun. 


Withdrawal of Oriminal 
Law (Amendment) Act. 

Time-scale for enb-deputy 
inspectors of schools. 

General amnesty for political 
priBonm’S. 

Non-official visitors for dis- 
trict and central jails. 

Efiect to be given to the 
recommendations of the 
Raaod and Begar Com- 
mittee. 

Extension of term of settle- 
ments. 


Retrenchment Committee .. 

Educational test for hono- 
rary magistrates and 
honorary assistant collec- 
tors. 

Cancellation of restrictions 
imposed in the Bohilkhand 
division and other districts 
of the United Provinces 
as regards the possession 
of swords, spearheads, and 
daggers. 

Formation of Standing Com- 
mittees. 


Qovornmont declined to appoint a 
committee. 


The portion of resolution relating 
to the repeal of section 78 or 
the Forest Act and removal of 
restrictions on shooting was 
withdrawn and instructiona 
were issued to district officer* 
on the portion of the resolution^ 
regarding the grant of licences. ^ 

Act withdrawn. 


Time-scale of pay sanctioned 
with effect from April 1, 1925. 

Special division prisoners released^ 

Orders issued. 


Effect given to report. 


The settlements of which the 
operations commenced in Octo- 
ber, 1926, are to be for 40 
instead of 30 years. 

Committee appointed. 

Instructions isEUed to cemmis- 
sioners. 


The restrictions were cancelled. 


Local Self-Government, Municipal^ 
and Medical Committee foi med. 


Schools of indigenous Steps ate being taken to establish 
medicine- a State-aided Ayurvedic school 

at Hardwar and a State-aided 
Unani school at Lucknow. 
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APPENDIX VU~~{eon^nmd). 


Bwi*l 

Bp. 


DBte. 


Subject. 


Action 


inB-^coiicM.). 

51 December 15 .. Order paesed by Deputy Entry from tabeUdm* chtracter 
CommiMioner ol Naini roll erased. 

Tal regardiuff the tahsil- 
dar of Kaladhungi, 

4IMk« B 


52 January 10 .. OoTernment action on No action taken, 
reeolutioni adopted by 
OounoU. 

58 January 80 . . Time-soate for model eekool Under oonsideration. 

teacbere. 

54 January 31 . • Eetabliihment of Chief Okief Court has been cftablitke^. 

Oodrt of Oudh. 


65 February 1 .. Women*i francbiie •• Regulation iieued remoTliig die. 

qualiication for registra«r]on of 
women. 

5ft February 2 .. Increase in water-ratee The occupier’s rates on irfigMoana 

crops in respect of fil lands 



reduced from Bs. 18 to 
Bs. 10. 


57 February 2d* . . Grant of two more district No action taken. 

magiatraoies to ProTinoial 
SzeoutiTe servioe. 

58 February? Amendment of Electoral Committee appointed and regula- 

Regulations. tionsreTised. 


50 Ditto 

da IIaceb22 

dl IfarobgO 

82 Ditto 

October 88 


Esteblishment of a uniTcr- Act passed in lOM. XboUh^er- 
my at Agra. city came intoff>eing from July* 

1027. 


Representation of Agra Forwarded to tAe GoTernment ol 
Zamindars in Legialatire India, who bSTe intimated that 
Counail. the decretory ol State baa 

decided that, pending a fencral 
reTision ol tbe franoaiief no 
ebange can be made. 

Retention by QoTemment R eao lnt to ttiPtsd. 
ol tbe Imperial Hotel, 

Lneknow. 


Building of new Oounoil Ditto.' 

CbMCOer. 

Whipping in jails • • No aotian takan. 
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APPENDIX VII — {continued), 


Serial 

no. 


Date* 


Snbjeot. 


Action taken. 


im—(contd.). 


64 October 26 


66 

Ditto 

66 

Ditto 

67 

Ditto 

68 

Ditto 


69 October 27 


70 Ditto 

1924. 

71 Jaanary 28 


72 Jannagry 29 
78 Ditto 


No action taken. 


Appointment of Indiana to 
certain poata (Chief Con- 
aervator of Forests^ 
Deputy In8i>eotor-Greneral 
of Police and Member of 
Board). 

Encouragement of hand, 
weaving and hand-spin- 
ning. 

Separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions. 

Abolition of diatriota 

Grant of holiday on Maha- 
laya Amawaa, 


Prevention of flooda on the 
Ooomti. 


Modification of Gonaoience 
Clauae in Educational 
Code. 


Codification the prin* 
oiplea of land revenue 
aaaeaament and aettle* 
ment. 


Eatabliahment of a univer* 
aity at Agra. 

Eatabliahment of diatrict 
adviaory committeea. 

Conferment of c&ril apellate 
powera on I.O.S. jomt ma. 
giatfaie. 


Bresolution accepted and action 
being taken. 


Government of India hare been 
addressed in the matter. 

No district abolished. 

District officers asked to grant a 
local holiday. Where this 
cannot be done Hindus who 
desire to observe the festival 
should be allowed leave up to 
1 p.m. 

The scheme for Protection of 
Lucknow from fioods was 
thoroughly investigated by the 
Irrigation Branch and for- 
warded to the Improvement 
Trust, Lucknow, for necessary 
auction. 

Necessary amendments have been 
made in the Conacience Clause. 


Ck>vemment introduced a Bill for 
the purpose in the Council in 
1926. But Council declined to 
pass the bill in a form which 
Government could accept ; 
^vemment, therefore, dropped 
it ; they have embodied the 
principles of the Bill in the new 
settlement rules. 

See no. 69 above. 


The principle of the resotuticn hae 

be^ accepted. 


No action taken. 


74 


Dteto 
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Serial 

no. 


Dftte. 


Sabjeot. 


Action taken. 


75 January 30 Rsmiasion of sentenoes A senior ja^jge was appointed to 

on persons convicted of examine tne oases of these pri- 
incendiarism in Kumaun soners and a number of them 
in 1921*22. released on his reoommend* 

ation. 

70 Ditto Discontinuance of practice Thereoommendationof theOoun* 

of obtaining opinion of try- cil was given effect to. 
ing magistrates in oases 
under section 1 10, Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

77 February 27 . , Application of the Musal- The Act has been applied to all 

man Waq^f Aot» 1923, to districts, and Government have 

the United Provinces. made rules which have been 

finally puhlifihed. 

78 Ditto Remission of Court-fees on The remission in question haa 

copies required for private been granted, 
use. 

79 Ditto Complaints by Government The position was explained in 

servants to members of course of debate. No 'action 
Council. taken. 

80 Ditto Separation of Judicial and Govemmeiit of India have been 

Executive Functions. addressed in the matter. 

81 February 28 . , Reduction of irrigation A Bill to* amend the Northem 

rates. India Canal and Drainage Aot« 

1878, was introduced by Gov- 
ernment in the Council, but was 
subs^uently withdrawn owing 
to nbn-offioial opposition, 

82 Ditto Discontinuance of settlement Settlement operations were stop- 

operations. ped except in Mnttra till the 

Council had an opportunity d 
passing^a codifying Act. mmn 
the Bm was dropped in 1926 
settlements re-oommenoed. 

83 Ditto Treatment of applications for Governmmit have drawn tho 

bail. attention of district magistratM 

to the law on the 8ub}eGt. 

April 2 Reservation of two civil Being conaldcgred in eonnexioii 

surgeonoies for private w^the report of the Lae Com* 

meoioal practitioners. miasion on auperior services. 

85 Do. Action taken hy Government No aetion taken, 

on non-official resoln- 
laona. 

M ikM S BaleM. of Hie priwiMr kM kwo idcntA 

pMk.tiD.ki. 
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Serial 

no. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Action taken. 


192 ^ 


■(canid.). 


87 April S 


88 April 4 


89 September 8 

90 September 9 


91 Ditto 

92 September 10 


OompnlBcry Primary edn. 
cation. 


Establiahment of Aynxredic 
and Unani Colleges. 


The Lee Gommiasicn 


Allotment of funds from the 
Famine InAUranoe Fund 
for encouragement of cot- 
tage industries. 


Application of the Musal- 
man Waqf Aot. 

Separation of judicial and 
eZeoutiTe funotions. 


Compulsion has been infreduced 
in 25 municipalities (part or 
whole). As regards district 
boards, Aot no. 1 of 1929 was 
passed. Schemes are being 
worked out for such distriota 
as are ready to introduce com- 
pulsion. 

Steps are being taken to establish ' 
a State-aided Ayurvedic College 
at Benares and a State-aided 
Unani College at Aligarh. 

Resolution and debate have been 
forwarded to the Gk>vemment 
of India. 

No action has been taken. ' 


See no. 77 above. 


Government ol India have* been 
addressed in the matter. 


93 

Ditto 

Release of political 
soners. 

pri- 

Certain prisoners were released 
some months later. 

94 

Ditto 

Treatment of political 
soners. 

pri- 

No action has been taken. 

95 

Sdptember 11 . . 

Sale of minor girls 

• ■ 

A Bill has been drafted and is 
being submitted to the Gover- 
nor-General for previous sane* 
Uon. 

96 

Ditto 

Teaching of spinning 
sohools. 

in 

The subject has been included in 
the curricula for girls* schools 
as an optional subject. 

97 

December 15 . . 

... of Prisoners con- 
victed in the Gonda 
Mukamm riot case. 

No action taken. 

98 

Ditto 

Extension of the VkatUi 
and Beti holidays. 

Holidays extended from tfwo to 
three days, and *Mast Saiu^ 
days '* holidays in March and 
October abolished. 


* ^he reason lor taking no iwtion is that, as ei^lained in the course of the debatSt 
question is notone for wliich,undCT the Ptatutoiy BirieSithe FamiDeXi>ad»«P^ 
Fund can b# used. 
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Serial 

no. 

Bate. 

Subject. 

Action taken. 


1924— (eoneW.). 



M UuoltS' 

100 Deoember 10 1 . 

Postponement of fresh 

settlement operations. 
Bringing Kumaun nnder 
the civil jurisdiction of the 
High Court. 

See no. 82 above. 

Kumaun has been brought under 
the civil jurisdiction of 

High Court from April 1. 11^26. 

101 

Beoember 17 . . 

Remedial measures for dam- 
age caused by the floods. 

Stepi have been taken to alleviata 
the sufferings of people in the 
flood-affeoted tracts. A lesdhi- 
tion showing in detail tha 
action taken was issued. 

102 

I Bitto 

Keeping of suspected cases 
of insanity among Indians 
under observation in hospi- 
tals instead of to jails 
as in the case of Euro- 
peans. 

Steps have been taken to /giro 
effect to this resolution. 

108 

Beoember 18 . . 

Grant to the Hindu Univer- 
sity at Benares. 

No action has been taksD. 

104 

Beoember 19 . . 

Increased representation of 
Agra landholders in the 
li^islative Council. 

A copy of the resolution and the 
debate thereon w»« forwarded 
to the Government of India. 

106 

Bitto 

Grazing fees 

No setion is propogbd to be takais 
i^tpreseht. 

106 

Bitto 

Remission of provincial 
contribution in view of 
floods. 

No action has be^ taken.* 

107 

Bitto 

Remission of provincial con- 
tribution. 

The resolution / with the debata 
on the subjtet lias b<^ for* 
warded to Ae Government of 
India.* 


tm, 



^08 

January 26 

Introduction^ of technical 
education 'in vernacular 
and Anglo-vemaoular 

schools. 

manual training classes hava 
been started in middle tana* 
cular schools, and the nfmbsr 
of agfioultaral Classes iajtbsss 
sehew has been inoresssd. 

109 

January 27 

Appointment of a oom- 
mittee to inquire into» and 
report on the extent of, 
corruption among public 
servants. 

No eommittee was sppoints;4, bttb 
the government issued d^mkd 
oonftieilCial instnmticns. 


*Tlie odlitribation ham ainbe ban mttlied iiTIdlC 
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APPENDIX VII — (continued). 


Seria 

DO, 


Date. 


Subjeot. 


Action taken. 


ig25_(6onliI.). 


110 January 28 


111 January 30 

112 February 27 


113 February 28 


114 Marok 2 

115 Do. 


tie Do. 


in iiMiit 

in Do. 


Revision of the constitu- 
tion on municipal boards 
and notified and town area 
oommittecB having a mino- 
ority OP a bare majority of 
elected members by allow- 
ing majority of elected 
members and giving the 
right to elect a non-official 
cnairman. 

Liberalization of ar 
rules. 

Appointment of a committee 
to inquire into, and report 
on the necessity of, incur- 
ring further expenditure on 
record operations in the 
province. 

Instruction and training 
in nationalism and social 
service in all Government 
and aided educational in- 
stitutions. 


Grant-in-aid to the Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 

Arrangements for report- 
ing speeches made in 
Hindi and Urdu by the 
members of the Council 
and to publish vernacular 
editions of the reports of 
the Council proceedings. 

Appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider uid re- 
port whether any amend, 
ments are requir^ in the 
Oonrt of Wards Act. 


Fqes at loc^ fairs 

Ii9^ recognition of pxivi- 
wgiM cd the Un^ 
Myinces lisgislatiye 
Conn^. 


All the municipalities and all the 
town areas except one have 
been given a substantial major- 
ity elected members, as also 
most of the notified areas . The 
municipalities and notffied 
areas have also, with a few 
exceptions, been given the right 
to elect a non-official chairman. 


No action taken. 


Ditto. 


A notice, dated September 12, 
1925, was issu^ by the 
Secretary, Provincial Text Book 
Committee, and was published 
in Part IV of the United Pro* 
vincea OauUe, dated September 
26, 1926. 

No action taken. 


A vernacular shorthsnd reporter 
has recorded speeches since 
December, 1926. 


A committee was appointed and 
has reported. Government were 
unable to accept its main re- 
commendation, altering the 
constitution of the Court ci 
Wards ; the other proposals are 
b^g examined. 

No action taken. 

Under consideration. 
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Date. 

Subject. 

192fr-(c(mid.). 


March 3 • . 

Physical training in schools 

March 4 

Formation of standing 
committees or adTisory 
hoards for such depart- 
ments of the Qovemment 
as have no such commit- 
tees or boards at present. 

Do. . • 

Adoption of Urdu and 
Hindi as media of examin- 
ation and instruction for 
all subjects except English 
for High School Examina- 
tion. 

Do, 

Formation of departmental 
standing committees in 
the Medioal Department 
and the grant of permis- 
sion to members to bring 
forward new matter foi 
consideration . 

March 31 

AprUl 

Members of Legislative Oonn- 
oil to be allowed to visit 
all institutions in their 
xesPective constituencies 
un^r the direct control 
of the Transferred depart- 
ments. 

Excisepolioy of Qovemment 

Do. 

Report of Muddlman Oommit- 

April^ 

of the Muddlman 
Oommittee. 


jpleviation of 

mrnini ^ipong eanoftl^dl 


oUnsei. 


Action taken. 


A Qommittee was appointe<i to 
consider the question. Its 
report is under the consider- 
ation of OoVemment. 

No action taken. 


The following regulation of the 
Intermediate Board has been 
sanctioned by the Minister of 
Education : — 

** Candidates for the High School 
Examination are permitted to 
answer questions in English or 
in Urdu or Hindi in all subjeots- 
other than English **. 

As regards the medium of in- 
struction certain options hare 
been sanctioned in partioular 
subjects.* 

Members of the existing oom- 
mittees hare been permitted to 
suggest matters provided 
notice has been received in 
Buffi>*icnt time an • that the 
presi^nt of the committee con- 
cerned considers the matter* 
a 6 1 subject for disoussicn. 

Orders have been issued that 
Members of Iiegislative Couii«< 
oils should be pmmitted to visit 
oert^ institutions. 


Qovemment have determined 
maintain their restrl^ve 
policy. 

Frooeedings were Itwmded tn* 
the QoVem^MUd ludia. 


emi 
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appendix VII— ((5on^ntted). 


Subject. 


Action taken. 


1985— (conM). 


128 August 22 


Reform of jail administration 


Jail Manual is under revision^ 
and a committee to examine 
and report on jail administra- 
tion is being appointed. 


129 Do. 


131 December 17 


132 Ditto 


183 Ditto 


134 Ditto 


135 December 18 


186 Ditto 


187 Ditto 


Recommendation that the 
residents of the places 
where punitive police were 
stationed be absolved from 
the liability for the pay- 
ment of the punitive police 
tax from August 1, 1925. 


The Government considered all 
oases in which the punitive 
police were then employed and 
decided to withdraw the police 
in one case. In all but two 
of the remaining cases the 
sanctioned periods were so soon 
to expire that no action was 
necessary. 


130 Do. Acceleration of the build. Accepted. 

ing of the new Council 
Chamber. 

131 December 17 Removal of caste restrictions Police Regulations were amended. 

in public services. 

132 Ditto Provision of three days* No action taken, 

holiday in Id-wt-Zuha, 

183 Ditto Arrest of zamindars for Ditto, 

non-payment of revenue. 

134 Ditto Caste restrictoins for entry See no. 131 above. 

into Police. 

135 December 18 Promotion of adnlt edu. Under oonBideratioD. 

cation in municipal and 
rural areas. 

186 Ditto Removal of Kumaun from Ditto. 

the operation of scheduled 
Districts Act. 

187 Ditto Issue of instructions to Orders have been issued on the 

record officers that in lines recommended. 

districts where record 

operations are going on 

they should not disturb 

the existing 9%r rights 

wherever they are 

corroborated by the 

last (current) settlement 

entries. 

13$ December 18 and Disposal of remissions No aotion taken. The positiott 
16. from Provincial oontri- ei^^lained in course of debate, 

butkm. 
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Serial 

no4 


Date. 


Subject. 


Action taken. 


1825^(coat<i.). 

139 December 22 . • Abolition of commissioner- No action contemplate^ till the 

Bhips . effect of new tenancy legislation 

on oommissioners* appeals is 
known^ but the Government of 
India have rejected proposals 
to abolish commissioners 
wholesale. 

140 December 23 . . N ^minaton of a member Nominations made where suit- 

from among depressed able representatives found, 

classes for each muni- 
cipality and notified 
area. 

141 Ditto Sstablishment of transla- Scheme being worked out 

tion bureau. Ra. 25»000 non-recurring sanc- 

tioned. 

142 Ditto Issue of instructions to all Orders have been issued on the 

record and settlement lines recommended, 

officers to the effect that 
they should not force or 
ask the zamindara to Pay 
lor the coolies employed by 
the atnins for doing survey 
work, or to supply such 
coolies at their own ex- 
penses. 


im 


143 January 19 Halting allowance for pat- No action taken, 

wans. 


144 January 20 Withholding of Govern- No action found necessary, 

ment aid to institutions 
which exclude Indians 
firom managing com- 
mitteeSf etc. 

140 Ditto Appointment of a commit^ A oommittec has been appointed* 

tee of the HusUm members 
of the Council and of the 
leading ulemas and mvjia- 
in order that the said 
committee might reoom* 
mend suitable measures lor 
maklnff provision lor the 
dompnlsory registratkm of 
marriages among MusUms 
of these provinces.J 
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APPENDIX VU— (continued). 


Serial 

no. 

Date. 

Subject. 

Action taken. 


1936— («50»wW.). 



146 

January 20 

Setting apart a few days 
in the week or a few hours 
by aub.divisional officers 
for disposal of rent 'bf re- 
▼enue cases exolusiTely. 

Board of Revenue asked to call 
the attention of commissioners 
and issue necessary instructions. 

147 

Ditto • • 

Throwing open of Tarious 
institutions to Indians. 

Under consideration. j 

148 

Ditto 

Monetary grant or conces- 
sions to institutions exclud. 
ing Indians. 

No action found necessary. 

149 

January 22 

Interference of Government 
servants with elections. 

Insertion of new paragraph 
(no. 331-B.)in Manual of Go- 
vernment Orders and attention 
of district magistrates^ 

etc., drawn to it. 

160 

Ditto 

Participation of Government 
servsmts in elections and 
use of induence in election 
of members to Council 
and other local bodies. 

Instructions issued^ 

161 

March 31 . • 

Appointment of a commit- 
tee to advise what steps 
should be taJcen for the 
better management of 
Hindu religious endow- 
ments. 

Under consideration. 

162 

April 8 

Institution of poor-houses 
at convenient centres^ 
Provision of free edu- 
cation for the children, 
and grant of grant-in-aid. 

Attention of local bodies drawn* 

163 

Do. ■ * 

• 

Removal of Baghpat mun- 
sifi from Ghasiabad to 
Baghpat. 

High Court addressed in the 
matter, and they have taken 
certain action to meet the 
wishes of the public. 

164 

Auguat 7 

Rent of residences ProTid. 
ed for Iffinisters. 

Orders issued giving effect tore* 
commendation. 


1927. 



155 

January 24 

physical education 
and use of fire-arms in 
recognized institutions 

compulsory. 

GcTernment are taking action to 
make physical training com- 
pulsory in all reoogniz^ insti- 
tutions and to draw up a graded 
syllabus of instruction in phy- 
sical training for all classes. 
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BeriaT 

no* 

Date. 

Subject. 

Action taken. 


1927--{eanid.). 



166 

January 26 

Local option and total ab. 
atinence from liquor. 

A Bill embodying the principle 
of local option has b^n pub* 
lished for critichm. 

167 

Ditto 

Conatmction of female 

wards for Indians in 
hospitals and dispen- 

saries. 

Government are taking action in 
order to give facilities for female 
medical relief. 

168 

Ditto 

Amendment of rule 10(3), 
District Beard Educa- , 
tion Buies, with notifica- 
tion no. 333/XV— 804, 
dated June 6, 1926. 

Government are taking neceseary 
action. 

158 

January 26 

Rescinding Education De- 
partment notifiraticn i.i*. 
A.4«8,XV— raO-lOil, dat* ci 
Decembjr 22, 1927. 

No action taken. 

160 

Ditto 

Inorcaainc leans area in 
Bundelkhand. 

Government have sanctioned a 
scheme of eiPiximents in 
Bundelkhand wiih the ohject 
of eradicating tans. 

161 

January 27 

1 

Abolition of posts of com- | 
missioners. 

See no. 139 above. 

162 

Ditto 

Qrant for Benares Hindu 
University. 

No action taken. 

163 

January 28 

Improvement of rural areas 

Under consideiaticn. 

164 

June 27 

District Board roads 

Ditto. 

166 

Do. . . 

Supervision of entries in 
police registers. 

No action taken. 

166 

June 28 

Scheme of Sir. H. B. Harrop 
regarding the Uniteu 
P^vinoes District Beard 
Primary Education Act. 


167 

Do. 

Propaganda to encourage 
agricultural farming. 

Action taken is explained in annual 
report of the department for 
1927-28* 

168 

June 28 

Publication of correspond, 
ence in the case of Bai 
Bidiadur A. C. Mukerji's 
promotion. 

No action taken by GovemiEient. 


19 
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APPENDIX VII — (continued). 


Date. 

no. 


Subjeot. 


Action taken. 


Wn^condd.). 


169 June 20 


170 Da. 

171 Do. 

172 Do. 
178 Do. 


174 June 30 


176 November 1 

176 Ditto 

177 November 2 


178 Ditto 


Relieving of Municipal and 
District Boards of a 
major portion of the cost 
incurred on the main- 
tenance of district hospi- 
tals. 

Muslim public and charitable 
waqfa. 

Increase in the number of 
Indian SeoretarieSt De- 
puty Secretaries, and 
under Secretaries to 
Government. 

Maintenance of Indian Art. 

Number of pays to be 
allotted for Council 
sessions and non-official 
business. 

Award of full market value 
of property as compensa- 
tion for the land acquired 
under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act. 

Eligibility of women for 
membership of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

Separation of judicial and 
executive functions. 

Reclamation of criminal 
tribes. 


Increase in the gruit to dis- 
trict boards for medical 
cal purposes. 


Government are considering 
means to improve the condi- 
tions of sadr hospitals. 


Action is being taken to appoint 
a committee. 

No action taken. 


Ditto. 


Under consideration. 


Sex disquaUfication removed and 
regulations amended. 

Copy of resolution forwarded to 
^e Government of India. 

No action taken as Government 
kie prepsred to give establUhed 
organisations all reasonable 
assistance in reclamation work. 

No action bas been taken. A 
special committee is considering 
district board finances. 


179 November 3 


m DMdQ 


Location of Baghpat munsifi ^upy forwarded to tbe Hi^ 
Court for expression of opjnicn. 
The Court are opposed to the 
removal Of the munsifi. 


HukhtATB and revemie Copy of the resolution forwarded 
agents of Asia Brovinoe to Chief Court lor such 

practising in Oudh. action as the Court thought 

desirable. 
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APPENDIX Vn^cratm^). 


Stfial 

DO. 


im. 


Snbject, 


Action taken. 


181 February 22 . . Appointment of a eommit* It is proposed to address district 

tee regarding bonofsryott- magistrates with a view to 
cere. we<^ing out undesirable honor* 

ary magistratea. 

182 February 23 . . Extension of Ahartam Under consideration. 

holidays. 

183 Ditto . . Prohibition of the sale of Diticu 

adulterated ghee.. 

184 February 25 . . Simon Commission . . ' No action taken. 

185 February 27 Appointment of a oo.mmit< Under oonsideraticn. 

mittee ^ midcUe ofdss > 

employ knent. I 
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APPBNl)!^ VlI^eo*«MM»ed) 

(ii) Statement shewing the %ction taken on reeoluHona withdrawn on 
an assurance from Oovefnment during 1921 to JMruary, 1028. 


Serial 

no. 

Date. 

Subject. 

Aotion taken. 


1921. 



1 

February 16 . . 

Abolition of the. JKoarA of 
Revenu^. 

Executive functions transferred, 
by Boaid of Revenue Act. 

lA 

•• 

A 

Ditto . , 

Appointment of a ob|nmittee 
to enquire into canaei of 
oertain agrarian riot^ Imd 

proprietor of Ctoreiiunent 
aotion. 

No aotion 

2 

February 18 . . 

Creation Of the OivJI 
oal Serrioe in the tTniteo 
ProTino|:e. 

Hatter still under reference to tlie 
Qovemment of India. 

3 

Ditto 

Transfer of district judges, 
magistrates, etc. 

No aotion taken. 

4 

February 21 . . 

Provision of benches in 
courts for litigants. 

Neoeeraiy funds c« u d net be 
provided. 

0 

February 23 .. 

Establishment of AyuiVedio 
and UnanidispenearicB. 

Rupees 20,000 distributed 'n 1621 
to assist such dirptnEsrics end 
Rs. 30,000 provided in 1622 fci 
this purpose. 

6 

7 

> March 2 

March 4 

Shortage of cattle 

Presentation of appeals to 
the Board of Revenue. 

Provincial cattle-breeding cem- 
mittee appointed. 

Rules amended. 

8 

Do. 

Stoppage of professional 
begging in public streets. 

Attention of municipal beards 
drawn to the matter. 

0 

Do. 

Trial of capeB at head-quarters 

Additional staff cculd not be 
Provided for financial rcaccns^ 
but instructions ieened ihM all 
possible cases should be tried 
* at headquarters. 

10 

1 M^ch 12 .. 

Migration.nf Ckivemment to 
hills. ; 

Considerable restriotions have 
been imposed. 

11 

March 31 

Kihattriyias in JudicialBervioe 

Proceedii^ brought to the notfoa 
of the High Court and Judicial 
Oommissioner. 

12 

April 1 

Forest settlement in Knmaun 

Commissioner, Kuma\m diviBion» 
was aslUd to bring the retcla- 
tion to the notice of ! the 
Kumailn Griavaoces Qom- 
mittaa,' 
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Serial 

no. 

Bate. 

Subjeot, 

Action taken. 


1021— (eoat^.)- 



13 

April, 1 

Acquisition of land in Qp- 
rakbpur by Forest dopart- 
ment. 

Proposal for compulsory acquisi* 
tion has been dropped. 

14 

April 4 

Extension of jury systeni . . 

The jury system has been extecd. 
ed to three more districts. 

16 

April 6 

Bavision of Bduoationai 
Co^. 

A Committee was appointed to 
revise the Code. Government 
orders have heen passed on its 
‘ocommendations. 

16 

Do. 

Appointment of non-offioial 
secretaries by district 
boards. 

district hoards have yet asked 
for non-cfficial secreiaries. 
Under the District Be aids Act 
of 1922 the sanction of Govern- 
ment is not required to the 
appointment of district heard 
secretaries. 

17 

Do. 

Berision of tbe Court of 
Wards Aot, 

Position explained in debate on 
Land Revenue demand. 

18 

Dj. 

Protection of tbe bill tracts 
of the Mirxapur district 
from famine. 

No action taken. 

19 

July 2Q 

Bribery amons OoTernment 
servants. 

Instructions issued that all 

cases of alleged oerruption 
should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and exemplary punirfi- 
ment given where corruption 
proved. 

20 

Do. 

Improvmeat of copying 
establishment in oollee- 
tors’ offices. 

Piece-work system was introduced 
first, hut it did riot PrcVe a 
flUccesB and had to be abanden- 
ed. The post of cepyist at 
headquarters has been made 
pensionable, with effect frem 
April 1, 1926. 

21 

July 30 

R^oruitment oi Indian 
•Police serrioe. 

Proceedings sent to tbe Govern* 
ment of India. 

22 

Augusts 

Provincial Commercial 

Kuseum at Cawnpore. 

Action could not be taken for 
financi^ reasons. 

2d 

Do. 

Vaoatibn otioiviicenidts 

Vacation altered to May and June 
bst, but subsequently H'gb 
Court reverted to old anarge- 
ment of vacation in September 
and October. 
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Serial 

no. 

Date. 

Subject. 

Action taken. 


1021 — {cfmdd, ) . 



24 

Auguat 8 

[ndwstriataoboolat Mirsapur 

The Government have given pri- 
ority in opening induatrial 
achool to place a where the 
need ia the greateat. 

25 

1 Do. 

Rate on canal water need for 
pauo. 

New rulea iaaued. 

/ 

26 

Do. 

JtMirft.ruIea -of the Irrigation 
departmeni. 

Rulea abolished. y 

27 

December 1 

Ootrot in Fatehpur mnni- 
oipalitp. 

Octroi introduced. \ 

28 

December 2 

Improveinent of sugar 

cultivation. 

Queation of distribution of canal 
water oonaidered by joint cem- 
mittee of Boaida of liriguticn 
and Agriculture and repexta 
aubmitted to Development. 
Board. Engineering secticn 
bei^ atrengthened aa far aa 
funds perimt. 

29 

Ditto 

EdtabliahiBent of Standing 
Adviaoiy Oommittee on 
Exoiae. 

Lioenaing bcaxds and standing 
advisory committees eatab- 

lished. 

30 

December 6 

Teaching of amdwifery and 
gyniuBCology at King 

Oeoirge*8 Medical College. 

Resolution forwarded to tha 
Lucknow University wbo axe 
carrying cut moat cf tbe pro- 
poaala. 

31 

Ditto 

Proepecta and grades of sub- 
asai^tant aurgeocr. 

Bate of pay raised from April 1» 
1922. 

32 

D.^oember 7 

Dlaagreemeiit between Dia- 
trioi Judgc'Of Hardoi atkd 
the^ooal Bar. 

No action taken. 


1982. 



33 

January 26 

Houaeholdera in Bae 

Barpli to be e»mpted 
from payment of ground 
tax.: 

Government have decided tc 
oharge only nominal rents. 

34 

Ditto 

Revi^ of ofmriotiona 

under the OrimSnal Imw 
(Anlandment^ Ant. 

Caaea reviewed by Mr. Lyle. 

85 

January 31 

Revia^n of Fatehpur 

■ettlament. 

Copy of Oommiaaicner’s report 
sent to mover for infoimaticn. 
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APPE!JDIX VII— (coiKmoei) 

Serial 

no. 

Date. 

Subject. 

Action taken. 


[conoid.). 



36 

January 31 

Policy of (Government in 
revenue settlements. 

Government introduced the Land 
Revenue Amendment Bill in 
1026. 

37 

lAarch 1 

Introdootion of permanent 
or long-term settleinent. 

The term of the new settletnenta 
eommsnoed in 1026 will be for 
40 years. 

38 

March 2 

Appointment of advisory 
boarda for hospitals. 

Visiting . boards appointed at 
Agra and Oawnpore and the 
resolution brought to the notice 
of various district boards. 

39 

Do. 

Treatment of political 
prisoners. 

Instructions issued to district 
magistrates to consult members 
of tne Legislative Council about 
classification. 

40 

March 30 . • 

Opening of more salt shops 

No action taken in view of change 
in system of vend of salt. 

41 

March 31 

Fermakient judge at Fateh- 
pur., 

Court inow permanently located 
at Fatebpur. 

42 

Do. 

Abolition of commissioner- 
ships. 

Committee appointed. 

43 

Do. 

Alteration of date for pay- 
ment of land revenue. 

Commissioner reported that 
there is no desire on the part 
of revenue-paying public for 
any alteration. 

44 

October 26 

Advisory committee for 
oolleotors. 

No action taken. Position was 
explained in Council in reply 
to starred question no; 26 for 
October 26, 1623. 

41A 

December 12 . . 

Withdrawal of additional 
police from certain places. 

Police were about to be withdrawn 
from all places but cnr, and 
Government gave the Coniinia- 
sioner discretion to withdraw 
them from that place also.. 


1923. 



45 

January 20 

Abolition of post of oirele in- 
spectors. 

Decentralization Committee con- 
sult^ and ultimately 36 poati 
of circle inspectors 
reduced. 
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S3ri»l r»Ate. 


Subject. 


Action taken. 


1828— 

46 Janiiuy 29 

47 Ditto 

48 Ditto 

49 January 30 

eO Ditto 

A1 Far uarj 1 

52 Farairy 27 . . 

53 March 22 

51 Do. 

50 Do. .. 


Gj-ordination of Vernacular 
and Anglo-Vernacular 
teaching. 


Eatabliahment of local 
oommittecfl for demon- 
atration farms. 

Amendment of rules relat- 
ing to dak bungalows. 

Amendment of Dudh 
Settled Estates Act. 

Grant of enhanced powers 
to munsifa. 


Amendment of Land Reve- 
nue Act. 

Irrigation rates 


Appointment of Indians as 
reserve inspaotors and 
superintendents of rail- 
way police. 


Granting of arms lioenoos .. 


Reduction of superior posts 
in the Public. Works 
DaPartment (Buildings 
and Rjads) and of posts 
of commissioners. 


This question was laid before the 
Board.of Vernacular Education 
(as re-constituted) at its meet- 
ing held on Fehrua^ 12, 1926. 
The board postponed considera- 
tion of the matter. 

Oommittees have been eslab. 
lished for all agricultural 
farms. 

Rules have been amended. 


United Provinces Estates Act 
passed. 

Proceedings forwarded to the 
High Court and Judicial Com- 
missioner. 

Act amended by Amendment Act 
IV of 1923. 

A Bill to amend the Northern 
India and Canal Drainage Act, 
1873, was intrcdi'ced by Gov- 
ernment in the Council but 
was withdrawn owing to no n- 
official opposition. 

No bar exists to the appointment 
of Indians to the posts of super- 
intendent, railway police. As 
regards reserve inspectors the 
Government sanoticned a 
scheme which would result 
eventually in the appointment 
of 20 Indian efficers as reserve 
inspectors and five as divisicnal 
inspectors in the Government 
Railway Police. 

The new Arms Rules have been 
introduced and a right of appeal 
has been given against an 
order refusing the grant or 
renewal of a licence. 

No action taken as yet. 
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APPENDIX VII.— (cOTrftnKwI). 


Serial 

no. 

Date. 

Subject.^ 

Action taken. 


192S’-~{cMcid.) 



66 

Uaroh 23 

Anointment of Indians as 
deputy seoretaiies. 

(Government undertock to con- 
sider claims of Indian 

officers, and one such officer 
has been appointed to post of 
deputy secretary recently. 


1924. 



67 

January 28 

Extension of the term of 
settlements. 

The term of the new settlements 
commenced in 1926 will be lor 
40 years. 

68 

Jannary 28 

Certain recommendations 
of the Settlement Com- 
mittee. 

Government introduced the Land 
Revenue Amendment Bill in. 
1926. 

69 

January 29 

Establishment of a school 
of Indian music. 

The Blarris College of Hindustani 
Music has been established at 
Lucknow. 

60 

January 30 

Short-term settlements in 
Bundelkhand. 

Government intrcductd the La&d 
Revenue Amendmmit Bill in 
1926. 

61 

April 3 

Appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the 
activities of the Industries 
depaxtment. 

Government Appointed the com- 
mittee and have taken aotta 
on its report. 

62 

Seytember 10 . . 

1 Special jails 

No action taken. Question wiU 
be considered later. 

63 

Deoembei^lo 

Appointment of a com- 
mittee or committees to 
investigate the con- 
ditions of Musalman 
waqfs and endowments, 
bolii religious and chari- 
table. 

No action is ntcessary. 


ms. 



64 

Jamnury 23 

Education of depressed 
classes. 

No action is necessary as the 
question of expandtr^ cduoa^ 
tion among the depressed 
classes is al^ady engaging the 
atMtion of Government. 

66 

Haroh 81 

Additional posts of magis- 
trates and collectors for 
the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

No aetion taken. 
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APPENDIX VII— (ooirtmited). 


Serial 

no. 


Date. 


Sabjeot. 


Action taken. 


1926. 


Blank. 


1927. 

66 November 2 . . Exemption from asseBs- Necessary instrvctions icsne^ U> 
ment to revenue of alk the Board of Bevenne. 
income derived by 
landlords from mis. 
oellaneons cnstomary 
does, such as bhumip karwi, 
puyal, and the like. 


2928. 

67 Febrnary 22 . . Appointment of a com. A committee is being appointed, 
mittee on jail administra. 
tion. 
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APPENDIX VII-(co»/t»tte<f). 

(m) List of Resolutions rejected by ike Council during 1921 
— io February^ 1928. 


Serial 

no. 

Date on wh’oh 
moved. 

Resolution. 


mi. 



1 

February 18 


Notified area of Kcsi Kalan. 

2 

February 21 


Salarieet of the Minieierh. 

3 

February 23 


The Jumna railway br'dge at Muttia. 

4 

ICarcb 12 


Rioting at Munshiganj, Rae Bareb d'str'ct. 

5 

March 31 


Appointments of Deputy Collector » and others. 

6 

Ditto 


Curricula foi primary ai‘d seoondaty education. 

7 

April 1 


RemiFsion of land revenue and rent in the Fyaabad district.- 

8 

April 2 


Provision of roadways for the Dnffcrin Bi dgt and the luat 
Bridge. 

9 

April 6 


Preparation of crop returns and price lists in Oudb, 

10 

April 6 


The separation of Judicial and Executive fucoticns. 

11 

Ditto 


Military assistant BUigecns. 

12 

July 25 


Qualification of honorary magistrates and other honorarj' 
officers. 

13 

July 20 


Examination of school boys for promoticn. 

14 

July 30 


Increase in number of listed posts. 

10 

Ditto 


Maintenance of seed stores by Ooverniuent. 

le 

Auguat 8 


Publication of statement oongwning political cases. 

17 

Ditto 


Stopping extensions to the Ganges Canal. 

18 

DeoemW 1 


Bearding fees payable in hospitals. 

10 

Daoember 6 


Limitations as to sine of olpiues and requisite space for 
eaob student. 

20 

December 7 


Inteodnction of a time soide in sabordinate Sdvcatioiial 
Service. 
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APPENDIX Yll—{eonHntted). 


Serial 

no. 

Date on which 
moved. 

B38olntion. 


1922 . 


21 

Jannary 25 

Rewarding of dietingniehed eervicee. 

22 

Ditto 25 

Allowance for transport of conveyances. 

23 

Ditto 26 

Retrenchment of expenditure. 

24 

Ditto 28 

Non-co-operation . 

25 

Ditto 31 

Regarding grain-looting at Meern 

26 

Karoh 3 

To allow smoking in prisons. 

.^6a 

Do. 80 

Selection of deputy coUeotors. 

27 

April 1 

Rpleaae of political prisoners. 

28 

October 24 

Appointnu-nth for Christians. 

29 

Ditto 25 

Competitive examinational for the Provincial Police and 
other services. 

30 

Ditto 25 

Restriction on transfer of agricultural land. 

81 

Ditto 26 

Provincialization of Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 

32 

December 12 

Jurisdiction of honorary magistrates. 

33 

Ditto 13 

Stoj^age of work on the new Council Chamber. 


1923 . 


34 

Jannary 30 

Disposal of Government Gardens. 

35 

Ditto 

Religious instructions in jails. 

36 

Febrnary 1 

Judgeship for members of the Bar. 

37 

Ditto 2 

Assistant Commissioners of Excise. 

38 

Ditto 5 

Irrigation in Moradabad. 

39 

Ditto 5 

Entry of groves in the Land Records. 

40 

Ditto 26 

Abolition of tolls on the Jumna Bridge, Muttra. 

41 

Ditto 

Amendment of the Bundelkhand Alienation of Land Act. 

42 

Ditto . • 

Reduction in the number of districts. 

13 

Ditto 

Original jurifdiotion of tbe High CoUit. 

44 

Octobw 27 

KM)-partiotpatio*4 in the Fmpiro Exhlhitioii. 
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APPENDIX VII— (ooitfinwei: 


Serial 

no. 

Date on which 
moved. 

Resolution. 


1924 . 


45 

April 2 

Mointenanoe of list of persons entitled to arms lieen«e&« 

46 

April S 

Judges* Court Fleaders. 

47 

September 8 

Transfer of the Public Works Department Secretariat. 

46 

Deoember 16 

Prevention of commnnal riott 

49 

Ditto 18 

Application of certain sections of the Oudh Bent Act. 

50 

Ditto 

1925 . 

Honorary officers. 

51 

January 26 

Reduction of courses for Middle and High School ezamin"- 
ations. 

52 

January 27 

Dates of Council meetings. 

53 

January 28 

Establishment of a technical University at Cawnpore. 

54 

January 30 

Amendment of the Oudh Bent Act. 

55 

February 27 

Urdu and Hindi examinations. 

56 

February 28 .. 

Settlement of €k>vernment estates 

57 

Maroh 3 

Allowance of time-scale of pay to model school teacbers.^ 

58 

March 31 

Excise policy of Government (second part only). 

59 

August 20 

Amendment of the United Provinces Municipalities Act 

60 

August 21 

Refoims in High School and Intermediate Education. 

61 

August 22 

Removal of political disqnalifloat'ons. 

62 

December 21 

The Excise policy of Government. 

63 

December 22 

Representation of labour on local bodies. 

64 

December 23 

1926 

Representation of depressed classes on municipal boacd* 
(third part only). 

65 

January 22 

Interference of Government servants in electicns. (Firtt 
amendment of the second part of the resolution o^.) 

66 

Aprils 

Examination by compartments* 

67 

Ditto 

Pay of tahsildars. 

68 

April 

Recognition of foreign degrees. 
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appendix VII— (conelwial ) 


Serial 

no. 

Date on whiob 
moved. 

Resolution. 


mr 


69 

Jane 30 

Appointment oi a committee for tbe revision of the JaU 
Itbinual. 

70 

November 3 

Committee for appointments in the Transferred depart* 
ments. 

71 

N:)Vomber 4 

Abstention of officials from voting on matters concerning 
th'. Transferred departments. 


1928 


72 

February 24 

Assimilation of posts of Assistant and Deputy Superinten-K. 
d.mta of Police. 

73 

February 27 

Abolition of control of commissioners and district officers 
over local boards. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

L%9t of Motwna for AdjournmtviiL 


Serial 

womb'^r 

1 

Date of maeting. 

Subject of motion. 

Orders by. 


1921, 



1 

April 6 

To draw attention to Oudb and Bohil- 
hhand Railway strike 

Ruled out of 
order 

2 

August 2 

To consider unrest in Aligarh 

Ditto. 

3 

DjcemberS* 

To discuss situation created by exten- 
sion of Oriminal Law Amendment 
Act, Part IT, to United Provinces 

Leave granted. 
Disallowed by 
Governor. 


1922. 



4 

March 11 

To draw attention to resignation of 
Mr. Montagu 

Ruled out of 
order. 

Z 

March 20 

To discuss oases of such political pri- 
soners who had not been released by 
OoTernYnent. 

Withdrawn and 
moved on April 
\p 1922,a8reso. 
Intion. * 

6 

'December 14 

To discuss action of Gorernmehli in 
ref using to accept Ocuncil resolutions 
for withdrawal of Oriminal Law 
(Amendment) Act and for release of 
political prisoners 

Leave granted. 

7 

pjoember 15 

To discuss the wreckage of the Council 
quorum on the previous day 

Ruled out of 
order. 


1923. 



S 

January 29 

To discuss Secretary of State's despatch 
to Government of India rejecting 
proposal of liOgislative Assembly for 
extension of the scope of the reforms. 

Ditto. 

9 

Febjruary 5 

To consider detention of offenders con- 
vioted of polhtoal offenoes but not 
classified as political prisoners 

Ditto. 

IQ 

February 27 

Xa draw attention to unsatisfiMtory 
rop^ Government to snpple- 

mentaij questions regarding politioal 
prisoners and their rmusal to recon- 
sider oases of all politioal prisoners 
had not been released 

Ditto. 


Pf ei|4«it to two lii^r motioiiB luuoded in cn ^ecitlcr 7, 1^1, 

Tiifud^wiziit«ioictlaii.pwmn^X^^ Batli w«teriUedoiskq#ow,Ht 

IlllDr do nottJiad w^looeiii lilio proofings ol lliftt oi^. 
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APPENDIX Vm— 


Serial 

no. 


Date of meeting. Subjeot of motion. I Orders by. 


To debate question of application of Ruled out of 
section 144» Oriminal Procedure C^de, or<W. 
to Bagesbwar Fair in Almora. 


Not disclosed by President . . I Ditto. 


To discnss action of Qoremment in Ditto, 

allowing an Anglo-Indian to be 
▼hippea by an Anglo-Indian. 


Tidisonss alteration of system of Ck)T- Ditto, 

emment. 


To discpss question of proscribing Pro- Ditto, 

fessor Bamdass Gk>iir*s Hindi Readers. 


Todisoussa matter reflecting on the Ditto, 

honour and dignity of the Honse^ 
namely* that some members were* it 
was allied, being shadowed by the 
Oriminal InTestigation department. 

To consider action of Board of ReTenne Ditto, 

in haying ejectment suits in Agra 
proTince postponed. 

To discuss unsatisfactory and retro- Withdrawn, 
srade nature of majority report of 
Muddiman Oommittee. 


To discuss policy of OoTemment in Ruled ont of 
otUisiM remission of Bs. 66 lahhs order, 
grante^ny the OoTernment of India. 


To discuss conduct of District Ifagit- l^saTe graatsd. 
trate* Bnlaadshahr. 


To discuss actimi of a district Ruled ont of 
magistraieiB regard to deol^ of order. 
ohsirnuNsai^ .nembscs of. District 
Board 
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\PPENDIX VIII— (concluded). 


Serial 

no. 

Bate of meetintr. 

Subject of motion. 

Orders by. 


1926 , 



22 

August 7 

To ciitfcuss situation created refusal 

of Government to move third reading 
of Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill. 

Ruled out of 
order. 


1927 . 



23 

January 29 

To protest against answers to certain 1 
questions regarding a passage in a 
publication by Sir Cecil Walsh. 

Leave granted. 

24 

June 25 

To discuss executive action in regaid to 
proceedings against a sub-inspector 
of police after the High Court had 
passed judgment in his case. 

Ruled out of 
order. 

25 

Norember 2 

To discuss question of growing tendency 
of Government to supply incorrect and 
misleading information in reply to 
Council questions. 

Ditto. 

20 

1 

Ditto 

To consider question of treatment of 
Kakori prisoners. 

Ditto. 

27 

November 3 

To discuss failure of Government to 
proceed against the sub.inspector 
referred to in no, 24 above. 

Leave granted. 
Disallowed by 
Governor. 

28 

December 21 

To discuss answers to questions regard- 
ing communal disturbances at 
Bareilly. 

Ruled out of 
order. 

29 

Ditto 

To discuss action of the Governor in 
extending the session. 

Ditto. 


20 









PAKT V. 

ADMINISTRATION OP DEPARTMENTS,— 
(continueii. 

B. — Tbansfekred. 

<1) Dq^itments nndep the Miniater for A^enltnie. 

CHAPTER I. 

Dbpabtuemt of Aobicultube. 


1. The fonctiou the department has been described as nw^pt— t 
being to introduce improTements in the present system ofiktMk- 
agriculture in this essentially agricultural province and at the 
same time, as far as possible, to develop a better system. The 
department was created in 1875. During the first thirty years 
its chief aim was to collect facts and figures. A period of ex- 
pansion began in 1906.. A scheme was then worked out for 
increasing the number of circles from two to ten, each with its 
own conditions and problems. Each circle was to have an ex- 
perimental farm, sub-stations for a study of local problems, 
demonstration farms, seed and implement stcxos and* other 
facilities. The scheme also included the conversion of the agri- 
cultural school, which had been established at Gawnpore in 
1898, into a college equipped for centralized research. The 
■college buildings and scientific laboratories were ready for use 
by 1911. In the meantime the staff had been increas^ by the 
appointments of a botanist, a chemist, an engineer and two 
extra deputy directors. In 1912 research farms for the bota- 
nist and the chemist were opened. In the following year the 
draining college courses were rearranged so ■ as to offer an 
English course of four arid, a vernacular, one of two yean. 

The chain of agricultural stations and seed stores was extend- 
ed over the province as. funds ^enpitted. Then came the war, 

-imd with it expand for the time being ceased. Biqad ex- 
pansion b^gui again som after the close of the war. New 
officen were recruited, research waa’extend^ in new directions, 
more fams were ope&ed sod cattle-breeding was added to the 
'departon^’s activities with a (^ecial deputy ^Qrector in ehaiga. 

In' 1920 the dq»irtment was completely severed finom that of 
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Land Records and the directo was for the first time appointed 
from the expert staff. Prior to 1914 the public had shown 
Jittle interest in the depsurtment, which was engaged in in* 
vestigation rather than in propaganda. No real agricultural 
awakening had taken place. It has been said that up to thia 
time the department had taken more interest in the agri* 
culturist than he in the department. The large profits of 
the war years aroused interest in farming, a^ attracted 
the attention of the educated classes. The work of the depart* 
ment thus became more widely known and the early 
years of steady devebpment and investigation had prepar- 
ed it for a period of further advance. The first minister waa 
therefore in a position to initiate a forward policy. The legis* 
lative council, it is true, was at first suspicious of the activities 
of the department but successive ministers have succeeded in 
altering this attitude and in carrying the council with them 
in their policy of expansion. The period since 1921 has been 
one of rapid and successful development. 

Ikfailn- 2. The depcurtment is administered by the director of 

tion* agriculture under the minister. For administrative purposes the 
province is divided into seven circles each of which is undw a 
deputy director who is lespcmsible for the agricultural develop- 
ment of his circle. Each circle has its own organisation for 
research, experimental and demonstration work. Cattle-breeding 
forms a special secticm of the department’s work under a 
separate deputy director. There is also an engineering section 
wUch is mainly ooncemed with the problems ^ well iirigaticm. 
The agricultui^ college at Cawnpore provides the necessary 
facilities for such research work as can be centralized and also 
higher education in the science of agriculture tor those who 
wish to take their diplomas, and practical courses in agricul- 
ture and estate management for those who own estates or look 
forward to taking up estate management. A large instruc- 
tional farm is attach^ to the college. Another type of educa- 
tion is provided at the agricoltc^ school at Bulandshahr 
which caters for the tenant or small landholder and provider 
instmctifm wUch is strictly vocatioiial. It is an attempt to 
provide a system of education and instructim! to fit men of ttis 
class for their station in life and provide an alternative folr a 
purely litera^ education. The most impoituit feature of the 
instruction is practical work. Government have decided to 
open two oth^ schools of this type to meet the needs of the 
central and ei^m porti^ of the piovinee. Lastly, the 
d^artmenl maintains a special estabSshmOiit which looks eftor 
the governthetit gardens which are scattered over Uie provinea. 
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3. The ^ superior personnel of the department oonaists stafl 
of members of the Indian Agricultural S^vice, the United 
Provinces Agricultural Service , engineers and assistant engi- 
neers, a deputy director of gardens and th^ superintendents of 
government gardens. There are twenty-one sanctioned Indian 
Agricultural Service posts in the province. Three of these 
are permanently vacant. The incumbent of a fourth is on 
deputation and his post will become permanently vacant on 
his confirmation in his present appointment. The posts of 
director, seven deputies, professor of agricul^re, three econo- 
mic botanists, two chemists, an entomologist, a plant patho- 
logist and deputy director for cattle-breeding are on the cadre 
of this service. The actual strength of the service is, how- 
ever, only ten, and the other seven posts are at present held by 
officers of the provincial service. The professor of agricul- 
ture is also the principal of the college. The provincial service 
supplies eight divisional superintendents, eight research 
asttstants, the principal of the agricultural school, and four 
officers holding miscellaneous posts. All the postr are held 
by members of the service. The engineering section is man- 
ned by three engineers and four assistants. There are five 
posts of superintendent of government gardens, two of which 
are at present vacant. 


4. Government have set up a considerable number of AdviMif 
n>dvisory bodies. The most important of these are — 

(1) The Board of Agriculture, composed of a senior 
official as chairman, the director of agriculture, 
heads of other departments, and representatives 
of the legislative council, the chambers of com- 
merce, and landholders’ associations. The board 
advises Government on questions of policy and 
administers an annual government grant for 
promoting the interests of agriculture. The 
grant has so far been utilized tor subsidizing 
experimental schemes undertaken by local bodies* 
and private persons. 


<2) The Provincial Cotton Committee is composed of 
representatives of the various interests affected, 
namely, the director of a^culture, director of 
industries and representatives of the irrigation 
and agricultural departments and of the chambers 
of ccmimerce, cotton-growers, and cotton-ginners. 
Its function is to keep the province in touch with 
the Central Cotton Committee at Bombay. 
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(3) A Cuttle-breeding Committee, conBisting of the 
director, two members of the legislative council 
and representatives of the landholders, advisee 
Government lin cattle problems. 

The agricultural college and school each has a governing 
body for general administrative contml. Each departmental 
farm has since 1922 had a local advisory committee. There 
are also six advisory committees for the provincial gardens. 

Vpanslon Indian Agricultural Seirvice 

ilnee 1921. posts in this province. In 1927 there were eighteen, though 
recruitments to the service had been closed three years earlier] 
At the beginning of the reforms period the United Provinces 
Agricultunil Service had a cadre of five posts, in the presents 
year it has twenty-five. Similarly the Subordinate Agricul-\ 
tural Service had a cadre of one hundred and four posts and 
now has one hundred and seventy-six. The Engineering 
Branch had one engineer, one assistant and ten subordinates 
and now has tw’o engineers, four assistants and twenty-nine 
subordinates. This expansion has been achieved in spite of 
the financial difficulties of these years. The Economy Com- 
mittee reported favourably on the department's expenditure 
and found comparatively little scope for retrenchment. In 
consequence few of its activities were curtailed. In 1926 the 
special conditions of Bnndelkhand were recognized by the 
separation of that division from the central circle and its 
establishment as a separate circle. A hill circle has also been 
created. There are now seven circles, out of the eight which 
are required. Expenditure on the department in 1916-17 
was only 6’80 lakhs. The grant for the current year is 24*6 
lakhs. Since 1920-21 the increase has been about 4 lakhs. 
The legislative council has consistently shown its readiness to 
give to the department all the money for which Government 
has asked and indeed has recently demanded that larger sums 
should be given. The pre-reform period was mainly a period 
of ]3reparation. In their last resolution reviewing the work 
of the department Government had recognized that the time 
had come, for reorganization in all the branches— demonstra- 
tion and experiment, education and resesirch, distribution of 
seed and impliements, engineering and cattle-breeding. Public 
interest had been quickened by the world-scarcity of food- 
grains and raw materials; nnd there was an important body 
of well-informed opinion anxious for progress on sound lines 
which at the time had little opportunity of influencing Govern- 
ment policy or the administration of the department. Tho 
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main directions in which organization was effected is expluned 
in the following paragi'aphs. 

6. Demonstration farms came inTTor severe criticism by ptnnmittft- 
the first council on the ground that they were not self-support- tton aiii 
ing. These farms were originally established to serve the 

dual purpose of acquiring knowledge of local conditicms, an 
experuuental function, and of demonstrating to the cultivator 
how to obtain better crops. Government agreed that a demon- 
stration farm, as such, should easily pay its own way, and 
that, if it failed to do so, the neighbouring cultivators were 
not likely to imitate its methods, and for this reason they 
decided to place the demonstration farms on a commercial 
basis. This naturally involved some separation of demons- 
tration from expertmental work. The system of account- 
keeping was also revised. Two of the most expensive farms 
were sold, and the expenditure on many others was severely 
pruned. Improved financial results were quick to follow. 

Later Government accepted the director's view, that owing 
to the need for more experimental work, the demonstration 
farms must be used for that purpose also and that this would 
prevent all farms from being worked at a profit; they noted, 
that, judged at least as much by such other work as by their 
financial results, "the farms did well.” The reorganization 
initiated in the early stages began to bear fruit. The farms 
showed a surplus of receipts over expenditure in 1924-25. A 
seed farm yielded a surplus of Bs. 12,000 and a research cotton 
farm a surplus of over Bs. 10,000. A new method of demon- 
stration in which the cultivator supplies land and the depart- 
ment does the cultivation, while the profits are shared by both, 
was tried and proved successful. The commercial sucoess of the 
demonstration farms has stimulated private farming on im- 
proved lines; the number of private farms rose in one year 
from five hundred to six hundred; and in the next to over ^ven 
hundred and fifty; many of them did well. 

7. The engineering section was reorganized and strengt-Tabe-walli. 
hened in 1922-23. By that time the cost of materials had 

fallen and conditions had returned to normal after the 
upheaval of the war years, and the branch was able to resume 
the extension of the use of tube- wells. The demand few these 
is now keen. A considerable proportion are designed foir 
power-pumping. The department are not conteoit with 
merely completing a well. In addition they give a demonsbra- 
tion of intensive cultifvalSon to s'how’ that tube-wells and 
pumping plants can and do pay. Su'ocessfal experiments for 
finding a smaller and less costly type trf tube-well have enab1<M 
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Beiemh. 


the Bectiou to create and meet an ever-giowing demand, 
and complaints have given place to appreciation of its work. 
It is the only organization for the construction of such wells 
and Government have refused to curtail it in order to let pri- 
vate enterprise grow up, on the ground that any cessation of 
its activities at present would involve great loss to agriculture. 
At the same time Government realize that, in face of the 
enormous room for well-irrigation, only the fringe of the pro- 
blem has yet been touched. 

8. Besearcb is the logical' commencement of the depart- 
ment’s activities and in this direction its record is one in 
which it can legitimately take pride. Besearch has in the 
main been confined to cotton, sugar cane, wheat, potatoes and 
jute. 

(ji) Cotton, — The Indian Cotton Committee stimulated 
interest in questions relating to cotton. A provincial cotton 
committee was set up. Dr. Leake was placed on special duty 
to survey the position and to devise methods for bringing the 
provincial committee and the department into closer relations. 
Methods of attacking the insect pests, especially the pink- 
boll worm, which does most damage, have been continuously 
under study. Government also deputed an officer to Egypt 
to study the methods adopted there. Meanwhile improved 
and selected varieties have been produced. In 1926 it was 
estimated that such varieties covered nearly 200,000 acres. 

(tt) Sugar , — ^The Indian Sugar Committee’s report 
brought to light the various problems of this industry. The 
committee visited the Shahjahanpur farm, and approved its 
lines of research. The problem of co-ordination between the 
large factory and the small agriculturist is in this province 
complicated by the scattered nature of holdings and by the 
existing system of land-tenures. The department’s activity 
has been devoted to the production of heavier yielding varieties 
accompanied by better methods of cultivation. The provin- 
cial farm now produces canes yielding three times the normal 
quantity of sugar. By 1925 improved varieties suitable for 
all the main soils in the province had been produced and the 
problem then became to get cultivators to take these up and 
to cultivate them by improved methods. The extent to 
which this problem is being successfully solved is shown by 
the following figures. In 1924-25 there were only 608 aores 
under Java canes. In 1927-26 there were 89,000 acres. In 
1926-27 the area under Cioimbatore canes was 12,000 acres. 
In the following year it was 44,000 acres. It has been 
estimated that the financial benefit to tix districts from the 
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introduction of these new canes is over one crore of rupees per 
annum. 

(m*) Wheat . — ^The position as regards wheat has all along 
been simpler, because of the vogue already obtained by certain 
improved varieties, namely, Pusa 12 and 4, and Cawnpore 13. 

Wheat research has been continued, and has yielded good 
results. But attention has in the main been paid to organiz- 
ing distribution. In 1926 it was estimated that three-quar- 
ters of a million acres were under improved wheats and in 
1927 the area was one million acres. 

(iv) Potatoes . — Potatoes have not received the same con- 
centrated and continuous attention. The principal problem 
is the rot that takes place during storage, which accounts for 
the loss of nearly 80 per cent, of the crop stored. Interesting 
and useful results have been obtained. It has now been 
found that even these damaged potatoes have some value, as 
the starch is retained by them and can be recovered for use in 
sizing. The deterioration of the potato in an area once famous 
tar its excellence led to the establishment of a research farm, 
which is now in full working order. 

(o) Miscellaneous . — Jute has been successfully introduced 
in the province. Certain other crops have also received atten- 
tion — ^rice, sanai, linseed, juar, hajra. The department Is 
no longer open to the charge of paying attention only to export 
crops, though these as being economically the most important 
have continued to receive more attention. 

9. The culture and distribution of cheap improved seed other 
on loan to be repaid at harvest time often in kind has been*^™*(^ 
found a more suitable method than the old-fashioned cashti^ 
loan (taqavi) for seed, and its vogue is growing fast. Private agrleal- 
enterprise has been subsidized with this object. The over-^®**^ 
haul of the co-operative movement undertaken in 1926 is 
expected to benefit a considerable section of the agricultural 
community. The question of cheap and practical manures 

is under investigation. Minor details like the appropriate 
“seed rate,” the merits of different methods of ploughing, etc., 
have been investigated and the results disseminate. A fur- 
ther important form of assistance consists in grants to private 
farms. 

10. (t) The college . — The agricultural college at Cawn-Bdmtlim 
pore has continuously expanded. Enrolment has been grow- 

ing. There was a temporary setback when the guarantee traialsf. 
of government emplojunent to some of the successful students 
was discontinued, but that was soon got over. The buildings, 
library, laboratories, equipment, and the area for experiment 
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and research have all been extended at a cost of some lakha 
and the staff hag been considerably strengthened. The ques* 
tion of the affiliaticm of the college to a university still awaits 
decision. The proposal to affiliate it to Allahabad became 
obsolete when that university became a residential unitary 
university. A scheme for a technical university at Oawnpore 
with a faculty of agriculture fell through. The question of 
affiliating the college to the Agra University is under considera- 
tion. 

(ii) Agricultural schools , — In 1921-22 an agricultural 
school was started to give a practical vernacular course for/ 
sons of zamindars and well-to-do fanners. The school has! 
been a striking success from the very start. In addition toi 
its primary function it has also been utilized for the training 
of teachers for the agricultural classes opened in certain middle 
vernacular schools. Government (decked in 1926 to open ^ 
p not her school in the east of the province, and provision for 
this is included in the current year's budget. The opening 
of a third school for the central tract is under consideration. 
Direct agricultural education is not confined to students. 
Courses on agricultural improvements are offered to farmers, 
either at a central institution or through the agency of itiner- 
ant lecturers and demonstrators. 

(Hi) Vocational education . — The steps taken to give rural 
education a vocational aspect have been described in the chap- 
ter on education. 

(iv) Private institutions . — Government have not neglected 
to assist private institutions for agricultural education, notably 
the Agricultural Institute and the “Hindi Vidyapi,th“ at 
Allahdbad. The entire system of school education in agricul- 
ture \s in its infancy, and for that reason Government wel- 
come the experiments which private enterprise has been under- 
taking. 

11. Owing to a variety of reasons the quality of agricul- 
tural cattle has shown steady deterioration. Government 
have tried to devise remedial measures. The work was at 
first entrusted to the civil veterinary department, but in 1921, 
recognizing that the problem was essentially an agriculturar 
one, Government transferred it to the agricultural department 
and placed it under the charge of a special deputy director. 
The policy of the department is threefold : 

(i) tc improve existing draft breeds; 

(i) to explore the possibility of producing dual puipose 
types of cattle; 

(iii) to encourage dairying. 
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There are now three cattle-breeding farms from which 
stud bulls are distributed. One of these farms is a recent 
addition and the herds at the other two have been increased. 

The department have now started several controlled breeding 
areas in which the cultivators are encouraged to keep the 
best of their young stock and sell it to the department. Ex- 
periments in selective breeding are also carried on at the 
government farms. The connected problem of an economical 
method of growing and storing fodder crops has also received 
attention. Types of silos am table for tlie larger zamindars 
and for cultivators organized in co-operative societies have been 
demonstrated. To encourage dairying a modern dairy has 
been attached to the Muttra breeding farm and Government 
have subsidized the enterprise of an Agra zamindar which is 
being conducted under the supervision of the department, 

Local authorities in some places have been evincing interest 
in this problem but have so far done nothing effective.' 

12. Government reviewed their policy in regard to pub- Cardeni 
lie gardens and parks in 1921-22, and made certain changes 
intended to secure economy and increased income. The 
management was transferred from the district officers to a 
deputy director of the agricultural department and local ad- 
visor}^ committees were set up. The staff is now recruited 
from the diplomats of the agricultural college. The duty of 
this section is not only to maintain the grounds, but also to 
carry on investigations with a view to the improvement of 
fruit culture and industry. A flourishing fruit industry has 
been built up round Saharanpur, the growing of fruit in the 
hills has l)een assisted, and vegetable growing has been im- 
proved. An extensive and well-organized trade in garden-seeds, 
both indigenous and imported, has been developed. The train- 
ing of gardeners has also been a* useful branch of work. 

in. There has been a marked development of interest 
in and appreciation of the work of Mie department. The ^ptnlen and: 
tendency in the . pre-reform period was for the department to 
take very little notice of non-official opinion, and the public 
on its part took little interest in the department. All that 
has been changed. Government has made every eff^t to take 
the public more into confidence by setting up advisory com- 
mittees for the various branches of the depaitment’s work. 

The governing bodies of the college and the school and the 
cattle-breeding committee have been particularly useful, and 
Government have acknowledged the value of their ^vice on 
numerous problems. The growth of public inter^ has been 
refleck d in the attitude of the legislative council. Tn 1921 
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the council was extremely critical, if not actually su^icious. 
In the present year the demand from all quarters of the House 
has been for larger expenditure on agriculture. This affords 
some measure of the success which the department has 
achieved in winning public confidence. 

14. Eecruitment to the Indian Agricultural Service has 
— in accordance with the Lee Commission’s proposals — been 
stopped. The question of establishing a superior service on 
a provincial basis is still under consideration. Meanwhile 
selected officers of the United Provinces Service and specialists 
are being appointed to the posts which formerly used to pe 
filled by India|i Agricultural Service officers. The direcmr 
considers that this form of recruitment to the higher po^ts 
is giving him better Indian officers than the old system Ipf 
recruitment by the Secretary of State. Indianization of the 
superior posts had begun before 1921 but the pace has beeii^ 
accelerated since then. Up to 1917 there was no Indian in 
any of the six Indian Agricultural Service poets; in 1927, out 
of eighteen Indian Agricultural Service or equivalent posts, 
twelve were held by Indians and only six by Europeans, of 
whom one was on deputation outside the province. In the 
Engineering Branch one of the three officers is an Indian. 
The principal of the agricultural college is now an Indian with 
British qualifications. 

15. Appointment of staff never fails to cause trouble. 
Appointments to the higher posts have been made on the re- 
commendation of special ad hoc selection committees. There 
have been five such committees so far. About their work the 
director remarks — “The experience gained in the work of 
selection committees enables me to make a very definite pro- 
nouncement with regard to their composition and usefulness. 
Some of these have been composed of officials and members 
of the council; others of non-officials of high standing, senior 
judicial officers and the director. There is no doubt that the 
latter type is the most effective. They are free from the out- 
side influence which is brought to bear on members of the 
council.” Canvassing, especially by members of the legisla- 
ture,* has been common and the director would like to see new 
appointments to the higher posts made on the recommendation 
of a Public Service Commissbn. To meet the demand for 
communal representation appointments to the subordinate 
service are made in the ratio of one Muhammadan to two non- 
Muhammadans. 

16. In a period of much financial difficulty the depart- 
ment has on the whole far^ well. An unusually large pro- 
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portion of its demands has all along been accepted, and the 
average proportion for the last five years was about 60 per cent. 

It is true that the Economy Committee’s findings were favour- 
able and that very little curtailment had to be effected. Gov- 
ernment accepted their recommendation that eijght cirdes 
(in place of the ten originally contemplated) were needed. 

But even during the period when money was most scarce most 
of the new needs d the department were satisfied. The 
allotments for new expenditure each year, beginning with 
1923-24, have been 2J, |, 2, 5, 6 and 3 lakhs. The depart- 
ment felt that in the first yea^ of the new system of govern- 
ment the finance department was inclined to examine propo- 
sals from an administrative, and even from a technical, in- 
stead of from the purely financial point of view, but now has 
no complaint on that score. 

17. (t) Budget debates . — ^The department’s first meeting Tlie Stpart-^ 
with the reformed council was not friendly and Government 
reduced the demand by eight lakhs. The department had 
still to gain the confidence of the council, which on its part 
was not willing to approve of large schemes of new expendi- 
ture^he demand was very largely in excess of that of the 
previous year — until satisfied that the expansion of the depart- 
ment was going to be of real benefit to the province. The 
hostile criticism of the year 1921 soon gave place to a real 
understanding for which credit is due to both sides. The 
council has year by year passed the department’s demand 
without reducing it by a single rupee — a unique record — and, 
as has already been mentioned, in the present year members 
of all sections of opinion united in the view th^ expenditure 
on agriculture should be increased. The interest of the coun- 
cil has reacted on the work of the department which is now 
in closer touch with the needs of the province than at any 
earlier period. 

(it) Resolutions . — When the importance of agriculture to 
the province and also the number d members of the legisla- 
ture who axe agriculturists are borne in mind, the numb^ of 
resolutions moved in the council on agricultural questions has 
been remarkably small. In 1921 there were five, in 1928 two, 
and in 1927 iiiee. Throughout the whcde three years of the 
second oouneil there was not a single resolution idat^ to 
the work of the departoient. The solq’ects dealt with in 
resolutioiis oover a wide range. Gkwermnent have been urged 
to set up oonunittees to inquire into the si^pply of cattle end 
miflt and to inqube into and suggest measures for the estab- 
lishment of egrfcultaiml schbda. They have been aaked to 
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open seed stores in every tahsil, to provide well-boring appara- 
tus in every district where it can be used with advantage, to 
give effect to the proposals of the Indian Sugar Committee, 
to attach advisory committees to every demonstration farm, 
to dispose of government gardens by transfer to local boards 
or by sale, to adopt measures to improve the condition of 
land in Bundelkhand, to take steps to improve agriculture, 
and to carry on propaganda to encourage farming and to 
give assistance by means of grants-in-aid and loans. Most 
of the resolutions were adopted or withdrawn on an assurance| 
from Government. Two were negatived. That suggesting 
the disposal of government gardens was defeated on a ques-^ 
tion of principle but the proposal to establish seed stores in 
€very tahsil was only negatived on a question of form; the 
proposal actually represents the policy of Government. These 
resolutions in council have served a distinctly useful purpose. 
They have afforded a means of keeping the department in- 
formed of public opinion on important questions and also a 
means of keeping the council informed of the policy and work 
of the department. 

18. Council questions in so far as they related to mat- 
<)iiMtlen8. general interest have also served a useful purpose. 

The director says, “experience has shown, that almost every 
case needed inquiry.** The direct purchase of material by 
the engineering section in contravention of the stores rules 
is a case in point. But the tendency of some members to 
interest themselves in details of administration, especially 
discipline, and to champion communalism was also in evi- 
dence: '^^ile the interest in details only involved undue 
work» communal and personal questions undoubtedly resulted 
in some laxity of discipline. The staff got an impression that 
a council question was an affective mode of escaping punish- 
ment or furthffling personal ambition. The position in this 
respect has improved since the issue of the government orders 
referred to in another chapter. 

tni iV Three ministers, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Nawab 
l^tm. Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Ehan, and Thakur Bajendra Bingh, 
and two directors, Dr. Leake skikd Mr. G. Clarke, have admi- 
nistered the affairs of the department. Mr. Chintamani was 
not himself a landbold^ but took a keen interest in the depart- 
ment and was r6$|{mdUe for the initiation of the policy which 
has led to the rapid develoip^t of the department’s vmk, 
and kis exan^le was fcdloww hy Us two eaiccessors, who both 
had a hei^tai^ intkeet land and its pioUems. The 
department has been fortunate in having Mr. Clarke as its 
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tiead, acting or permanent, ever since 1921 with only a oom- 
paratively short break. Recruited as a scientific officer, he 
has proved himself an excellent administrator and by bis 
powers of exposition, tact and enthusiasm has completely 
won the confidence of successive legislative councils. He 
has kept in close touch with all three ministers with each 
of whom his relations have been excellent. 

20. There is cause for satisfaction with the record of the 
department since 1921. It has adapted itself to the reformed 
•constitution and has made full use of the greate/ opportunities 
iox development which that constitution has afforded to it. 
There has been development in every direction ^d much work 
has been done the full results of which will only be revealed 
in the future. But the province is a large one and the vast 
majority of its people are dependent on the land for their 
livelihood so that it will take time before the people as a 
whole begin to enjoy the full benefits which the work of the 
department will ultimately bring to them. 
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CHAPTEB n. 
Co-oPBRATivB Department. 


21. The co-operation movement began in this province Yre-i»feitti 
with the work of Mr. Dupernex, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, who wag placed on special duty in 1900 and published 
a book entitled "‘Peoples’ Banks for Northern India.” As a 
result of his work a few societies were founded in 1901. About 
the same time the Government of India took the matter up 
and appointed a committee under Sir Edward Law which re- 
sulted in the passing of the Co-operative SocietVn Act in 1904. 

In that year the Government of this province appointed the 
first registrar of co-operative ^ocieties and formed the co- 
operative department. In the first three years steady, 
if slow, progress was made and when the second 
registrar was appointed in 1907 the societies numbered 
200. A period of more rapid expansion followed and 
by 1912 when the registrarship next changed hands the 
number had increased to 2,000. In the same period import- 
!ant changes in the system were introduced. These changes 
were (1) the restriction of each society’s operations to a single 
village, (2) the system of shares in place of deposits, (3) the 
establishment of a panchayat for each primary society and the 
appointment of a secretary for groups of such societies, and 
(4) the training of supervisors and managers for service in the 
banks. In 1912 new legislation enabled non-credit societies 
to be formed and placed the registration of central banks and 
other non-primary units on a statutory basis. Whole-time 
auditors were appointed about this time. The movement con- 
tinued to advance till 1914 when the number of societies was 
B,000. The war naturally caused a diversion of activity, and 
the publication in 1915 of the report of a committee appointed 
by the Government of India caused the department to take 
stock of the existing position. It then became clear that ex- 
pansion had been too rapid and that attentio^ii must be de- 
voted to consolidation rather than to further expansion. 

Arrears were heavy and many societies were liquidated, with 
the result that in the year 1917-18 the number of sodeties 
ehowed a decrease. In 1918 an Indian officer of the provin- 
cM executive service was appointed registrar. Though he 
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realized the wisdom of his predecessor’s policy and began b> 
insisting on the need for gi^ual and orderly development, a 
further period of rapid expansion set in. By 1921, when the 
department was transferred to the charge of a minister, the 
number of societies had risen to 4,498 and by 1925 it waa 
6 , 000 . 

22. The function of the co-operative department is 
stimulate, to guide and to co-ordinate co-operative effort. The 
societies themselves are almost entirely non-ofi6cial organiza* 
tions. The district banks have the district officer aS the 
chairman of their board of directors but he usually has no 
to do with the managing or working committee. The dep 
ment is administered by the registrar under the control of 
Minister for Agriculture. In 1921 the registrar was 
by one deputy and two assistant registrars, and the sub 
nate staff consisted of twenty-eight inspectors and eightee 
auditors. This staff was quite inadequate. Many of thb 
weaknesses of the movement were due to the fact that th^ 
increase in the staff had not kept pace with the growth of the* 
movement. The staff has been strengthened. There are now 
two deputy and seven assistant registrars, forty-one inspectors 
and fifty-two auditora. Three of the assistant registrars are* 
still on probation. Eleven additional inspectors have beeD< 
sanctioned, though not yet appointed. As will be seen later, 
the number of assistant registrars is still two less than the* 
Government desired to have and four less than an important 
committee recommended. The departmental staff inspire and 
guide the movement. They deal with applications for the* 
registration of societies and with general problems of policy 
and administration they co-ordinate the work of the bante and 
generally supervise the work of the societies and seek out and 
experiment with new directions for the employment of the* 
co-operative principle. 

28. The great majority of the primary societies are agri- 
cultural and exist for the supply of credit. On June 30, 1^5,. 
5,678 out of 5,992 societies were agricultural and of these* 
5,678 only six were non-credit societies. The area of an agri- 
cultural society is ordinarily limited to one village, and only 
one society is as a rule permitted in a village. Membership- 
is open to all residents considered suitable by the committee* 
or general meeting and each member is required to take the^ 
number of shares determined by the committee as suitable to* 
his status. ^ Shares are of the value of twenty or ten rupeea, 
and are payable in twenty haU-yearly instalments. No society 
is permitt^ to pay a dividend for the first fen years and itm 
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profits during that period provide a reserve which is used as 
working capital. A primary society usually purchases diares 
in a central society from which it wishes to take loans. Most 
societies in this way become affiliated to central societies. Each 
agricultural society has an elected committee (panchayat) and 
chairman (sarpanch). The books of five or ten adjoining socie- 
ties, known as a “group,*’ used to be written up by a paid 
secretary whose work was nominally supervised by the staff 
of the central society assisted by the committees of the local 
societies, but this system is gradually disappearing and the 
“group** secretaries are being replaced by teacher, member or 
other local secretaries. The non-credit pgricultural societies 
have with few exceptions failed or are doing little business. 
Of the 244 industrial societies on June 30, 1925, seventeen 
were non-credit and most of these were in a state of stagna- 
tion. Thus the movement has so far almost entirely consisted 
of credit societies. 

24. The central societies include district banks, central j 
banks and banking unions. These have all more or less the 
same functions. District banks are central banks situated at 
the headquarters of a district. Only one district bank can 
exist in each district but there may be several central banks. 
District and central banks have individuals as shareholders as 
well as primary societies. Banking unions have no individual 
shareholders. These central societies finance the primary so- 
cieties and it is their duty also to organize and supervise them. 
The bank staff consists of a manager and a few supervisors who 
are also organizers, while many banks also have an office staff 
of accountants, clerks op cashiers. The district officer is usu- 
ally the chairman of the district bank. The banks have limit- 
ed liability and their capital consists of shares Held by primary 
societies and individuals and of fixed deposits at rates approxi- 
mate to the market rates. The banks usually advance money 
at 12 per cent, so have an ample margin to cover expenses 
and also to pay modest dividends. Financially these banks 
appear to be sound. 

25. There is at present a central body known as the 
standing committee of co-operators, which was constituted in 
1919 and consists of twenty members elected by central socie- 
ties, one elected by isolated primary societies and five nomi- 
nated by the registrar. Its functions are to advise the de- 
partment and report on any matter referred to it, to suggest 
improved methods of work and to help generally in the develop- 
ment of co-operation. It is proposed to i eplace this committee 
by a provincial unibn with a provincial committee and an 
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executive eammittee. The provincial oommittee in additioi^ 
to being an advisory body will be entrusted with the contro} 
of the organization and supervision of the primary societies. 
Government have recently had under their consideration the 
establishment of a provincial co«operative bank, but came to 
the conclusion that such a bank is not at present required. 
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26. The pre-reform growth of the movement and the 
existing organization liave been described. It is now time to 
turn to the recent administration of the department. By the 
time the first minister took over the department the weakness' 
of the movement, the nature of which will appear later, and| 
the need for consolidation rather than further expansion wera 
well known. But the minister’s attention was very mucbv 
occupied with the larger departments under his control, and! 
the attention of the public and the legislative council was \ 
focussed first on the non-co-operation movement, and later oa 
retrenchment and economy, with the result that no large 
amount of attention w'as at first given to the affairs of this de- 
partment. In 1923 Government deputed an assistant registrar 
to study the co-operative movement in Europe, and they in- 
sisted on some extra precautions as a preliminary to the regis- 
tration of new societies but these were insufficient to impose 
any effective check on expansion. Compulsory liquidations in- 
creased in number and became more difficult, arrears accumu- 
lated to an excessive degree and the whole system became in- 
creasingly unsound, though judged on a basis of statistics it 
appeared to be successful. The real state of affairs, however, 
was known to the district officers and began to attract public 
attention with the result that Government decided in 1925 to 
appoint a committee to inquire why co-operative societies had 
not succeeded better in gaining the confidence and support of 
the people and to make proposals for the improvement of the 
organization, supervision, control, audit and financing of the 
movement in all its branches. The committee consisted of a 
senior member of the Indian Civil Service as chairman, eight 
non-official members, and the registrar as both member and 
secretary. 

27. The committee found that co operation after twenty 
years was not spreading by its own momentum as it would be 
if its benefits were felt to be more real and substantial. Ow- 
ing to the centralization of authority in central societies and 
to lack of adequate instruction and supervision primary socie- 
ties were generally effete and incapable of managing their own 
affairs. Some soc^ies were doing useful work, but the move* 
ment as a whole was lacking in co-operative spirit and vitality. 
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The principles of co-operation were not understood and the staff 
which was supposed to teach them were insuf&ciently trained 
and frequently unsuited for work in villages. The central so* 
cieties had been successful as financing agencies and gained a 
considerable degree of public confidence, but their inability to 
supervise the primary societies was the principal cause of the 
unsatisfactory state of co-operation in the province. 

‘28. The central societies were originally established to Ths 
finance the primary societies. But they have also been eiy 
trusted with the duty of supervising and instructing these 
societies and the main cause of the weakness of the whole 
movement has been their failure to discharge this duty. There 
are two principal reasons for this. In the first place the direc- 
tors are predominantly urban and out of close touch with rural 
conditions. Further, they are often sadly lacking in know- 
ledge of co-operative principles. They have concentrated on 
the financial side of their work and have not interested them- 
selves in supervision or education. In the second place they 
are generally busy professional men with no time to visit dis- 
tant villages for the work of supervision and education. In 
consequence this work has been left to the paid staff who are 
generally inefl&cient and quite unequal to such work and have, 
perhaps not unnaturally, given more thought to the recovery 
of loans than to the education of societies. The work of these 
supervisors is largely judged by their collections and they 
therefore make realizations by any means possible, usually 
from individual members, and thus usurp the functions of 
primary societies and reduce them to impotence. Again it 
sometimes happens that the banks have more money than 
existing societies require. It is then to their interest to form 
new societies to take up their surplus funds, with the result 
that new societies have in some places been organized merely 
to suit the purposes of the banks — a complete reversal of the 
original system. Some banks have also shown a tendency to 
let control slip into the hands of the director who happens at 
the time to be the most influential, with the result that they 
become “one man” affairs. The co-operative movement has 
thus come to be run on lines which are far from co-operative or 
even democratic. The cornerstone of the system has come to 
be not the primary society but the bank. The primary socie- 
ties are said to exist only in name and their members are 
bullied by the supervisors on the one hand and the group secre- 
taries on the other. 

29. The staff of the department had for some years been 
inadequate and quite unable to check the evils which were 
growing up. It had an impossible task and that naturally stair. 
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Affected its work. Formal inspections were made. Defeetai 
were noted. But there was no time to do any constructiva 
work, to explain, to persuade, to educate. The staff are said 
to have developed a tendency to judge banks “by the docility 
with which they listened to their outpourings” without regard 
to the work done. Banks resented criticism and friction re- 
sulted when either they or the departmental officers wanted 
anything done, with the result that harmony was gained by 
a policy of drift. Energy, zeal and initiative gave place to 
apathy and inertia and the tradition of the staff has, according 
to the present registrar, been to do nothing that can be 
avoided. I 

30. In the opinion of the committee contributory cau 
of failure were defective organization, corruption, dilat 
liquidations, paucity of enthusiastic honorary workers, insufiflj- 
cient government support, hostility of money-lenders, lack 
cooperation between the department and landholders, and the 
tendency to treat the work of the societies as the business or 
money-lending. The committee regarded illiteracy not so 
much a cause of failure as an obstacle in the way of success. 

31. The revelations of the Oakden committee could not 
be disregarded and Government lost little time in taking ac- 
tion on its report. The first step was to obtain an officer with 
the qualifications which the committee considered as neces- 
sary for the important post of registrar, and Government 
selected an Indian officer of the Indian Civil Seivice for the 
post. They have increased the number of deputy registrars 
by one, of assistant registrars by five, of inspectors by four- 
teen and of auditors by twenty-nine, while they have also 
sanctioned the appointment of a further eleven inspectors. 
But for opposition in the legislative council the number of 
assistant registrars would have been increased by seven instead 
of by five. They have also made arrangements to give the 
new inspectors, and also some of the old ones, more adequate 
training in cooperative principles, together with some teaching 
in such matters of importance to the rural population as agri- 
culture and sanitation. The most important step was. how- 
ever, the reform in the system of supervision. Many hanks 
have now agreed to place the control of their supervising staff 
in the hands of a provincial union to which Government is 
being asked to give a suitable grant. Government have also 
accepted most of the other recommendations of the committee 
and given effect to them as funds became available. In parti- 
cular they have directed that wherever possible a memW of 
a primary society or a school teacher should take over the 
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work of secretary, and that the department should try to se* 
cure the cooperation of honorary workers and the rural gentry. 

They have also instructed the registrar to look to new avenues 
of development, — the improvement of agriculture, organiza- 
tion of cottage industries, education and sanitation. As al- 
ready mentioned they have decided not to establish a provin- 
cial bank for the present. These remedial measures will, it 
is hoped, greatly improve the present position, though the 
registrar considers that the staff is still inadequate and will 
require further strengthening before it is in a position to under- 
take satisfactorily all the work expected of it. No great im- 
provement can be expected to result at once. Much prepara- 
tory work must be done by purging the movement of the 
eocieties which are hopelessly effete and breathing new life 
into the many societies which are lacking in vitality. 

32. The report of the Oakden committee marks a turn- Plnaiice. 
ing point in the department's financial fortunes. Up till then 
owing to a variety of reasons it did not receive generous treat- 
ment. Since then its demands have been more adequately 

met though, as already mentioned, the present registrar con- 
siders that the increase of staff sanctioned is still inadequate. 

33. (i) Legislation , — There has been no legislation affect- 7"^ 

ing the department since 1919. depa^tat 

(ii) Resolutions , — On March 31, 1925 ^ the council adopt- 
ed a resolution urging Government to allow members of the 
•council to visit all institutions within their constituencies under 
the direct control of transferred departments and to make 
suggestions regarding their improvement. So far as is known, 
no member of the council (other than a director of a bank) 
has inspected any cooperative society. On December 18, 

1925, the council adopted a resolution recommending Govern- 
ment to take steps to promote adult education and in the 
•course of the debate it was suggested that the cooperative 
movement should be utilized for this purpose. Effect has been 
given to this suggestion on an experimental basis. 

(iii) Budget debates . — Some members of the first council 
were anxious to remove even the slight official element in the 
bank directorates. In 1921 and again in 1923 the number of 
inspectors attracted attention. It was suggested that more 
use should be made of honorary workers, but the motions were 
not pressed. The appointment of inspectors by the registrar 
was objected to but Government had already transferred the 
power of appointment to themselves. Interest was also shown 
during the 1922 debate in the amount of work done by the 
: administrative officers of the department. In spite, however, 



of the council’s generally critical attitude the minister had 
no difficulty in securing the passage of the departmental 
budget in any of the three years of the first council. The sec- 
ond council realized that all was not well with the movement 
but did nothing to hamper it by opposition to its budget. 
There was no cUscussion on the demand for 1927 owing to the* 
fact that other demands in the same group were discussed at 
length, but notice was given of a number of motions for re- 
duction. In the present year the council accepted without 
discussion the scheme for provincializing the supervisors at 
a cost of Rs. 50,000 but resisted the proposal to raise the/ 
number of assistant registrars from seven to nine so strongly] 
that Government decided to defer to the council’s view rathe: 
than press for the increase. Other substantive motions for re- 
duction were negatived. 

(iv) Questions , — Questions relating to this department 
have been of considerable importance. The feeling of the 
liberals in favour of freeing the department from official direc- 
tion were clearly evidenced by questions suggesting the ap- 
[)ointinent of honorary assistant registrars and non-official 
chairmen for district banks. In the second council communal 
or personal feeling inspired questions relating to the personnel 
of the department and to certain appointments. A more 
healthy interest in the work of the department was, however, 
also show’ll. Dissatisfaction was expressed with the inade- 
quate funds given to the department by Government and the 
strong feeling that all was not well with the, department was. 
to a large extent rosponsible for the appointment of the Oak- 
den committee. The appointment of an Indian Civil Service 
officer* as registrar towards the end of 1926 was strongly criti- 
cized in the first session of the present council, which has also 
shown interest by means of questions in various recommenda- 
tions of the Oakden committee, the training class for inspec- 
tors and certain appointments. 

34. The cooperative department is not one in which 
ministerial policy has been much felt. The first minister, 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, inherited a policy of laissez faire and' 
was so pre-occupied with the problems of the larger depart- 
ments in his charge that he had not time to impress his per- 
Bonklity on this department before he demitted office. His 
successor, Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan, appointed 
the Oakden committee, and it fell to the thir minister, Thakiiv 
Bajendra Singh, to give effect to that committee’s rcommend- 
ations. The relations between the ministers and the siacces- 
sive heads of the department have been smooth. The minis- 
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ten hare left the details ot adminiBtntion largely to the bead 
of the department, though the fint minister took over from 
him the power of appointing inspectors, and a later mipister 
directed him not to refuse to register new societies unless he 
had special reasons for doing so. 

36. The administration of.the deportment since 1921 falls omiliilia 
into two distinct periods, the first of which was marked by a 
policy of drift and in the second of which that policy was defi* 
nitely arrested, the whole position re-examined and remedial 
action taken where possible. The present registrar is carry- 
ing on the work of re-organization with much enthusiasm 
but evil traditions are hard to break down and the process of 
reconstruction will necessarily be slow and difficult. 
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(c) lacbt^ the cost of tbe icqu^ry. (6) Iilcltided R?. 22,764, noa-votcd. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

Civil Veitsrinary Depar™ext. 


36, Being essentially agricultural the United Provinces-iPiuie^ 
have a large population of domestic animals (41^ millions ac-tioni 
cording to the census taken in 1925). More than half are 
cattle, which at present are an integral part of village economy. 

The cattle are, on the whole, of poor quality and suffer from 
neglect. Animal diseases are rife — ^rinderpest, foot-and- 
mouth, anthrax and haemorrhagic septicaemia in the case of 
cattle, and glanders and surra in the case of horses. The 
main duty of the civil veterinary department is to prevent and 
cure disease. Investigation and research are au^iary func- 
tions, to which have been added the breeding of horses, 
donkeys, mules and poultry. 

37. The department is a small one. At its head is the orfsa^ 
veterinary adviser to Government. He is assisted by twot>atl<Ha. 
superintendents and three deputy superintendents. The sub- 
ordinate staff consists of inspectors, overseers, and veterinary 
assistant surgeons, who form the executive agency, through 
which veterinary relief is given. There is theoretically one 
veterinary assistant surgeon for each tahsiL There are very 

few private practitioners. Of the six controlling officers, three 
belong to the Indian Veterinary Service, and three to the 
United Provinces Veterinary Service. Becruitment to the 
Indian Veterinary Service has now, in accordance with the 
Lee Commission’s proposals, been closed. The subordinate 
staff were at one time under the direct control of the district 
boards and the departmental officers were only technical ad* 
visers. In 1916 the c|»dre was provincialized; district boards, 
instead of paying them! direct, were reqaLped to pay a fixed 
contribution to Government. But each board continued to 
have a voioe.in the postings, transfers and punishment of the. 
staff in its own district. This sSystem was not affected by the 
logidation which reorganised the boards in 1922. 

86. The work qf conibati^ disease by preventive as wdl fn 
as %y curative methods falls primarily on the veteriiwy aedst*#t dsMst. 
ant surgeon, who is the servuit of two mastm. His is a task 
ffiffioulty. He has to fight diseaae with m ineflk^t 
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system of mformation, with inadequate powers, and often 
without the effective sui^K3rt of his immediate masters. For 
information he must rely on the village accountant, a sub<Nrdi- 
nate official belonging to another department who has suffici- 
ent work of his own to occupy his time and no particular in- 
ducement to interest himself in the disease of animals. His 
reports, if submitted at ail, are generally too late to be of real 
use. The veterinary officer has no power to enforce the segre- 
gation of animals suspected of suffering from contagious dii^ 
eases, with the result that such diseases are often spread ffir 
and wide before their exact nature has been disposed . ^ 
long as the chairmen of district boards were officials the di^ 
advantages of the system of dual control were not greatly felt 
because the chairmen were content to be guided in technical 
matters by the expert officers of the department and being 
themselves responsible for the good administration of theii^ 
districts saw to it that the policy of the department was carried 
out and also assisted, rather than hindered, the veterinary 
assistant surgeons in their work. Since the passing of the 
District BoaMs Act in 1922 the position has greatly deterio- 
rated. The boards are jealous of what they consider to be 
their rights and privileges. Themselves entirely ignorant of 
veterinary science they apt to be impatient of the advice 
of skilled veterinarians. Some boards have done much to 
hinder the work of veterinary relief by trying to reduce the 
number of asristant surgeons, by giving inadequate grants for 
medicines and by placing unsuitable accommodation at the dis- 
posal of the veterinary officers for use as hospitals or dis- 
pensaries. Some boaa^s have forbidden veterinary assistant 
surgeons from going on tour without the permission of the 
chairman, vrith the result that by the time that the officer 
reaches the scenb of an outbreak of disease it is often too late 
to take effective preventive measures. The department spends 
much time that could with greater profit be employed on pro- 
fessicma] work in trying to impress on boards the importance 
of maini^niiig an adequate veterinary personnel. The exist- 
ing system also weakens ^e ocmtiol of the head of the depart- 
ment over his suborfinate staff and makes it difficult for^ him 
to use his staff to the best advantage. Adequate inspection of 
the Work nf veterinai^ assistants in outly&g tahsila is also 
saffiy lacking. 

us iff the department are 

^ infiganoiis hoM pony 

for general uliliiy purposes auWfis a iqpeeia} toaot consisting of 
^ disirielh iff BulsadUbalkr, Kasmt and ICbaaffar- 
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«ui!gar» in wbkh th^ horee^breeding is under the control of the 
mny remount department. The ciTil veterinary department 
auppUes the stallions and the district boards maintain them. 
From 1921 to 1926 the number of horse and pony stallions and 
the number of mares covered by them steadily diminished as 
the statement below shows. The number of donkey stallions 
fell from nineteen in 192i to twelve in 1923 and since then 
has been steady at thirteen, but owing to a considerable 
number of these being unserviceable for stud purposes the 
number of mares covered has steadily fallen. There has been 
a real demand for more donkey stallions, but owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining good stallions in India, and to lack of 
funds, &e department has been unable to meet it. In his re- 
port for the year 1926-27 the veterinary adviser stated that 
more interest was being shown in horse-breeding and a number 
of new stands were in that year opened or about to be opened 
for government stallions : — 


— 

Horaes 
and ponies. 

Coverings. 

Donkeys. 

Cover ng«. 

1921 

76 

3,,'>24 

19 

870 

1922 

73 

3,167 

18 

755 

1923 

67 

2,964 

12 

626 

1924 

63 

2.780 

13 

500 

1925 

67 

2,481 

13 

440 

1926 

51 

2,108 

13 

473 

1927 

60 

2,120 

13 

387 


40. For investigation and research each circle superin- 
tendent has a small laboratory for the examination of slides 
and morbid material received for test from the districts. A 
hospital, chief research station and laboratories are maintain- 
ed at the provincial headquarters. But, as research work has 
to be done by the veterinary adviser and the superintendents, 
in addition to their touring and other duties, it suffers from 
lack of continuity. The department has asked for increased 
staff including a special officer for research. 

41. This province has no institution for veterinary edu- 
cation, and its students are sent to the Punjab or Bengal for 
training. There was a few years ago a project to set up a 
{Aovincial veterinary college but, for financial reasons and also 
because there appeared to be no great prospect of finding em- 
ployment for the passed students, it was abandoned, and it has 
not since been revived. At present a few posts are vacant, as 
service in this province is less attractive than in some other 
provinces. Last year two scholarships were awarded for vet* 
erinary training in Europe. 
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42. The departmental budget ahowed eteady.equmiiaii 
tlM 4^- up till 1921-22. In the following years owing to retrenchment 

and to the transfer of cattle-breeding to the agriculture depart^ 
ment there was a drop of nearly a lakh, since when the annual 
grant has shown some increase. In the present year it is three 
and a half lakhs. Veterinary relief is also partly financed by the 
district boards. Not only do they contribute towards the pay 
of the assistant surgeons but they also bear the entire charge 
(occasionally reliev^ by Oovemment subsidies) of the con- 
struction, equipment and maintenance of the local dispensaries. 
The strength of the departmental staff has fluctuated little^ it 
was at its lowest in the first year of the reconstituted district 
boards' career, but has been steadily rising. The apparent re- 
duction of two posts in the provincial service and thirteen \in 
the subordinate one was largely due to the transfer of tpe 
cattle-breeding farms and the closing down of the sheep-breeq- 
ing farm. The number of veterinary hospitals and dispenii- 
aries has increased steadily in the last twenty years and is now 
one hundred and forty-nine; and the number of cases treated 
has advanced even more rapidly. On the other hand, the staff 
has had no commensurate addition. The average area per 
veterinary assistapt surgeon is nearly 600 square miles, and 
in the hill or jungle districts it often exceeds 1 ,000 square 
miles; in no district is it smaller than 300 square 
miles. The present expedient of deputing such subordinates 
as can be spared to go to the assistance of the affected areas 
is proving inadequate. Expansion of staff and more attrac- 
tive conditions of service are thus two of the urgent needs of 
the department. The present scale of expenditure is by no 
means high, when the large animal population, the area over 
which it lives, its poor condition, neglect and susceptibility to 
disease, the extreme poverty of many agriculturists to whom 
the loss of a bullock or a cow may mean the loss of livelihood, 
the increasing popularity of veterinary relief and the growing 
demand for it are considered. 

43. The department has attracted little attention in the 
m soniM council. Budgets have been well received. The department's 

work is appreciated. But the sympathy and appreciation have 
been somewhat passive. 



STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Excise Department. 


44. The excise department is administered by the excise 
commisaioner under the Minister for Agriculture. The com- 
misaioner is assisted by nine assistant commissioners of Whom 
one acts as his personal assistant and each of the others lis in 
charge of a portion of the province. Under the assistant ^m- 
missionm come the excise inspectors of whom there are\one 
hundred and forty-nine and peons who number three hundred 
and seventy-three. The department affords a good illustra^n 
of the anomalies of the dyarchic system. The post of excise 
commissioner is borne on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. 
The minister has therefore ordinarily to obtain the head of the 
department from a service that is reserved. The assistant 
commissioners work directly under the commissioner but the 
control over the inspectors is divided between the district 
officer, who again is a member of a reserved service, and the 
assistant commissioner, and the sphere of each of these autho- 
rities is somewhat ill-defined. The district officer himself also 
has certain important functions in regard to excise adminis- 
tration and one of his superior staff is ordinarily designated the 
district excise officer. The assistant comraissioners are there- 
fore an important link in the organization. It is their duty 
to oo-ordinate the work of the districts, to see that government 
policy is being carried into effect and that the district excise 
administration is maintained in a state of efficiency. The de- 
partment is at present engaged in examining the rules which 
regulate the division of work between the assistant commis- 
sioners and the district staff with a view to their simplification. 
The department is also to a considerable extent dependent on 
the goi^will and assistance of another reserved department, 
viz. , the police, and has sometimes felt that it was not gtting 
all the assistance that it might get in dealing with excise crime. 
The staff of the departinent has been little changed since 1921. 
One post of assistant excise commissioner was abolished in 
1924 but has again been restored. Twenty posts of lexcise 
inspeetors were abolished in ,the same year and df thete ten 
have had to be restored^ There is little doubt that the staff 
of ^ department requires to be stren^hened. 
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45. The policy which the first minister inherited frompoHsy. 
the pre-reform Government was defined in the Excise Manual 
as follows : — 

'*To minimize temptation to jhose who do not consume 
excisable articles and to discourage excess on the part of those 
who do. In the case of liquor it has been laid down that the 
most effective method of furthering this policy is to enhance 
taxation to the largest point possible without stimulating illicit 
production and without driving people to substitute deleterious 
drugs for alcohol or a more for a less harmful form of liquor. 

To this end all purely fiscal considerations are to be subordi- 
nated and the principle to be kept in view is that the largest 
possible revenue should be raised from the smallest possible 
consumption by methods wliich admit of the most efficient 
supervision and control.*’ 

Government took the view that a traffic in intoxicants was 
inevitable and their aim was to regulate the traffic so as to 
minimize the evils inseparable from it, and to avoid any action 
which might tend to stimulate existing or to create new de- 
mands for liquor or drugs. The first minister, soon after tak- 
ing office, appointed a committee, under the chairmanship 
of a senior member of the Indian Civil Service, to consider the 
question of policy as well as various administrative matters. 

That commiUee approved the policy of the pre-reform period 
subject to a change of emphasis. The Government accepted 
the committee’s view and declared that all considerations of 
revenue would be subordinated to the promotion of temper- 
ance. The first legislative council may be held to have been 
in full accord with this policy since no member raised the 
matter either during budget debates or by means of a resolu- 
tion. The second minister convened an excise conference in 
December 1924, and among other matters referred to it the 
question of the promotion of temperance. The conference re- 
commended that Government should re-state the aims of their 
policy as the promotion of total abstinence and that they should 
omit all reference to the promotion of revenue as these might 
mislead both the public and the excise and revenue cheers of 
Government. Before Government had decided their attitude 
to this recommendation the question of policy was raised in 
the legislative council by means of a res^ution moved by a 
member of the stoaraj party on March 81» 1925, reccanmend- 
ing Government to accept and declare that total abetinence u 
thi aim and object of excise policy and to qiw e^ect irnmedi^ 
ately to the proposiods of the Excise Conference with a dew to 
achieoe this end and to adopt measures includmg local option 
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and rationing and registration for a speedy attainment of ihe 
said object. The resolution was put in two parts and the first 
part recommending Goremment to declare that total abstin^ 
ence was the aim of exciae policy was passed with the consent 
of Government while the second part asking for the adoption* 
of particular measures was negatived. In the following 
August Government issued iheir decisions on the recommend- 
ations of the conference. They pointed out that there had 
been a very striking decrease in consumption which they ^ri-^ 
buted partly to the force of public ^pinion and partly to Gov- 
ernment restrictions, and stated tlpir belief that the move! to- 
wards temperance would be continued and would culmiwate 
in abstinence. At the same timd they stated that they s^w 
no sufficient reason to alter the definition of excise policy cdjn- 
tained in the Excise Manual. They had already accepted 
with equanimity the less of some fifty lakhs of excise reveniie 
and they held the view that that vS^as in itself a sufficient indi* 
cation of their readiness to subordinate considerations of reve- 
nue to the promotion of abstinence. The swaraj members of 
the council were dissatisfied with Government’s decision and 
their leader, on December 21, 1925, asked Government to de- 
clare unequivocally by embodying in the Excise Manual that 
the aim and object of excise poVey was total abstinence. In 
replying Government again stated that their policy was total 
abstinence but they refused to accept the resolution which 
was ultimately put and negatived. In the third council an 
effort was made to force Government to go a step further by 
accepting a' policy of prohibition. An important debate took 
place on January 23, 1927. Government refused to accept a 
policy of prohibition but agreed to an amendment urging them 
to bring about total abstinence from liquor as speedily as pos^ 
sibie and circulate for public opMon a bill embodying the 
principle of local option and to take other measures for the 
purpose. The accepted policy of Government is therefore the 
promotion of total abstinence. 

ffw-wfonn 46. Up till 1906 excise was administered entirely by the 
revenue staff under the district officer. In that year excise 
inspectors, were appointed for the first time. A few years 
later three assistant commissioners were appointed and the 
number of these officers was gradually increased till there were 
nine in 1920. Advisory committees were introduced in the 
year 1910-11. There were thirty-seven such committees in 
1920. They were all in munieii^ities and their functi<m was 
^ advise on tte number and lotion of shops within muni-^ 
dpal fimito. The contract system of 0 uppl 3 ring country %uor 
was first mtroduoed in 1909-10 and gradually extended tin m 
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1920 it was in force in thirty-seven districts. Drugs were settl- 
ed under a farming system. The country liquor shops were 
let annually by auction while foreign liquor shops were let at 
fixed fees settled by the district officer. Between 1900 and 

1921 the duty on country liquor and drugs was gradually raised 
And the number of shops was steadily reduced. In the same 
period the amount of opium sold fell by over thirty per cent, 
and of bhang by nearly and of charas by over fifty per cent., 
but the reduction in the sale of country liquor was small, while 
the sale of ganja nearly doubled. Kevenue rose in the case of 
country spirit from 42 to 112 lakhs, of drugs from 13 to 36 
lakhs, of opium from 7 to 19 lakhs, and of foreign liquor from 
6 to 9 lakhs. The period was therefore one in which a very 
large increase in revenue was accompanied by a considerable 
reduction in the consumption of drugs and a slight reduction 
in the consumption of liquor. 

47. The first minister introduced far-reaching changes in 
the details of administration. The principal reforms were SLug — 

these — mads bf 

Uw ftni 

(1) the auction system of letting shops was replaced by miiilgUff* 
a system under which the licence fees are based 
on the amount of sales; 

:2) licensing boards were introduced in the sixteen 
larger municipalities with powers to reduce the 
number of shops situated within their jurisdic- 
tion to one-third of the original number. In the 
smaller municipalities and rural areas advisory 
committees were given power to recommend the 
reduction of shops to any extent which they con- 
sidered proper; 

(3) the hours of sale were restricted; 

(4) the opening of excise shopB at fairs and festivals was 

stopped ; 

(5) the age limits of persons employed in c^xcise shops 

and to whom intoxicants can be sold was raised 
to 18; 

(6) the trial of excise cases was entrusted to magistrates 

other than excise officers. 

Most of these changes were based on the recommendations 
of a strong committee with a non-official majority. In two 
important matters^ however, Government departed from the 
committee’s recommendations- They increased the duty on 
country liquor, and they did not provide the extra number of 
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assistant oommissioners which the committee considered neoes^ . 
sary for the efficient administration of the department after 
tlie reforms proposed by them had been carried into effect. 
The number of sho£)8 was still further reduced, but the most 
remarkable feature of the period was the reduction in the con- 
sumption of countiy liquor from 113 to 0*47 million gallons 
and the reduction in the revenue from the same spirit from 
112 to 65 lakhs. The causes of these reductions are discussed 
in a later paragraph. 

af principal features of the administration of 

ttSMond Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan, the second minister 1 
were — \ 

(1) an inquiry into the prevalence of illicit distillation ; \ 

(2) the consideration of the proposals of the Economy \ 

committee; and ' 

(3) the Excise Conference in December 1924. 

(1) The very large decrease in the consumption of country 
liquor naturally suggested that a point had been reached at 
which the high duty had made liquor too dear for many con- 
Burners and that such persons were possibly obtaining supplies 
from illicit sources. Special staff were deputed to inquire into 
the prevalence of illicit distillation in a particular tract. The 
result of this inquiry was to show that in that area at any rate 
it was being carried on on an extensive scale. Orders were 
therefore issued that the excise staff throughout the province 
were to devote particular attention to this form of crime. 

(2) The Economy committee proposed that excise inspec- 
tors should be placed under the district officer and that as a 
consequential nieasiure the number of assistant commissioners 
should be reduced from nine to four. Government rejected the 
first of these tw^o proposals, but decided to reduce the number 
of assistant commissioners by one as an experimental meas- 
ure. On the committee's recommendation Government also 
reduced the number of inspectors by twenty and peons by fifty- 
five. These reductions were dictated by the financial position 
but came at a most unfortunate time. Ten inspectors and 
forty peons were restored the following year on the recom- 
mendation of the Excise Conference and the legislative council 
has in the present year agreed to the restitution of the post of 
assistant commissioner. The department has, however, still 
ten inspectors fewer than it had in the last year of the pre- 
r^orm period. The present excise commissioner considers tiiat 
the reduction of staff has had a very undesirable effect as many 
districts are now imdermanned and excise aduunistratkm has 
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in oonsequenoe deteriorated. He is of opinion that the cost 
of increasing the staff would be more than recouped by an in* 
crease in government revenue. 

(3) The Excise Conference made numerous recommend- 
ations of an administrative nature. The more important, all 
of which have since been accepted by Government, were — 

(1) that the system of licensing boards be extended and 

the representation of local boards on them be in- 
creased; 

(2) that a provincial excise advisory board be estab- 

lished ; 

(3) that a local option bill be prepared; 

(4) that there should be no reduction in rates of duty 

no increase of shops or hours of sale and no 
change in the system of letting country liquor 
shops; 

(5) that opium smoking in public should be prohibited; 

(6) that the sealed bottle system of vend of country 

spirit should be extended. 

The number of* country liquor shops, the consumption of 
liquor and the revenue from it all continued to decrease though 
in each case the pace was naturally much slower than in the 
previous two years. The revenue from foreign liquor which 
had gone up in the years 1921 and 1922 fell to practically the 
1930 level. The consumption of drugs continued to fall but 
the revenue was almost steady owing to the increase of taxa- 
tion in the years 1923-24 and 1924-25. 

49. Thakur Bajendra Singh assumed charge of excise in HIM fhiii 
January 1926. He continued the policy of his predecessors ®*®***“1^* 
and resisted an attempt to force Government to accept the 
policy of prohibition. He extended the surcharge &fyBtem,Qf 
licence fees to foreign liquor shops with satisfactory results. 

Hejslso established the Excise Advisory Board and prepared 
and circulated a local option bill. The board is composed of 
a member of the Board of Revenue as chairman, mx m^bers 
of the legislative council, three chairmen of licensing boards^ 
the excise commissioner^ a district officer and an assistant 
excise commisBioner. The Board has made a useful start and 
^has already shown. itself in favour of an inoieaBe in the staff 
of the department.' During this ministry the number of 
liquor shcqpa was only slightly reduced and the ntnnber of 

diops, including opium, began to show a small inoreasQ. 
Consoknpticm of country liquor contihued to decUae till 1987- 



28 when it again b^gan to increaae with a oonesponding in- 
crease in revenue, ^ere was little variation in the oonsomp- 
tion of drugs but the revenue began to show an upward t^d- 
en<^. 

50. The period since 1921 has thus been one of very oon- 
siderable activity in the department. The principal adminis- 
trative reforms introduced have been — 

(1) enhancement of duties; 

(2) extension of the contract supply system to bemp| 

drugs; 

(3) substitution of the surcharge system of licence fees^ 

for the auction system; \ 

(4) extension of the sealed bottle system of vend of \ 

country spirit; ' 

(6) certain of licensing boards and provincial advisory 

board ; 

(6) extension of the tree-tax system of tari; 

(7) curtailment of the hours of sale; and 

(8) reduction of the number of shops. 

Borne of these changes demand further notice. 

51. The most important chai^ge in excise methods has 
been the substitution of a system of surcharge on sales for the 
auction system of letting shops. Under the pre-reform , 
system — ^which is still in force in some other provinces — each 
country liquor shop was annually put up to auction and let for 
the ifucce^ing year on the result of the auction, generally 
to the highest bidder. It has been claimed for that system 
that it was eaeder to work and brought in a larger revenue than 
the surcharge system, and gave licensees a stronger interest in 
the suppression of illicit stills. There are those who hold 
that a return to the old system would immediately result in 
a large increase in revenue without in any way increasing the 
consumption of liquor. The view taken by this Government, 
however, has been that licensees paid such large sums for their 
Aops that they could not by honest dealing gain even a moder- 
ate profit, with the result that decent men would not bid, and 
that it was worth while sacrificing some revenue to obtain a 
better type dt licensee, who, having only to pay a fee based 
dQ saleB, can aScid to remain honest and not sell adultered 
liqimr. The pr^eent mnase commissioner reports that Hbm 
him been a maiM improv^nent in the status of the hoenaea 
tmSdf ^ 3i!usw system. Another advantage dumed lor the 
preaent system is that it is more admirinis and enables that 
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state to apportion the profit of the trade between itself and the 
licensee. On the other hand it is recognized that for its snc- 
cessfnl working a well trained, honest, energetic and adequate 
staff is required. The new system haSujiot been long enough 
in force to compare its remits with the old system, but the 
legislative council has all along approved of it and there is no 
reason to suppose that it would at present look with favour on 
any proposal to go back to the old one. 

• 52. Another important feature has been the increase in Restrletlfa 
restrictive measures. These have taken- three main forms : asssttiia 
<1) increase of taxation, (2) reduction in the number of sbops, 
and (3) reduction in the hours of sale. The duties on the 
different forms of excisable articles at different periods are 
shown in the appendix to this chapter. That on country liquor 
was raised from Bs. 2 in 1900-01 by gradual stages to Bs. 4 
in 191B-19, and thereafter to Bs. 6-4 in 1920-21, Bs. 9 in 
1921-22 and Bs. 10-6 in 1922-23. In the twenty years prior 
to 1921 the number of country liquor shops was reduced from 
6,022 to 3,941 and in the seven years since 1921 to 2,258. In 
the same periods the number of drug (including opium) shops 
was reduced from 4,774 to 4,170 and then to 2,969. The 
hours of sale in the pre-reform period were from sunrise to 9 
p.m. and in 1922 were changed to noon to 7 p.m. (in summer 
8 p.m.) in towns and to sunset in rural areas. The hours 
were lengthened in 1923 but in 1924 were again restored to 
those fixed in 1922. The average area served by diox>B is now 
45*76 square miles which is still smaller than the similar area 
in any other province except Madras and the Central Prov- 
inces. The hours of sale are nearly the shortest in India. 

There is no doubt that the combined effect of these restrictions 
has been to reduce very greatly the facilities for obtaining 
liquor. 

53. Another development has been the greater ii^uence himA 
given to local opinion. Committees existed in a considerable epfata* 
number of municipalities before 1921 but their funottons were 
purely advisory. Since then licensing boards have been 
established in the larger municipalities with powers to decade 
not only the number and location of shops Imt also to select 
licensees therefor. They are also empowered to reduce the 
number of shops to one-third of the number which existed 
when the boards were first constituted. All their dedskms 
are, however, subject to the orders of Government on appeal 
by the excise ocHnmissioner. In addition committees have 
imn set np in the other municipalitieB and also in iwal ams 
and these too have been given some real, though restiieted, 
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powers. Oovemment have uckuowledged the useful work 
done by tho licensing boards and expressed the view that they 
have been ‘‘valuable asistantg in excise adnunistration/' 
They have also recorded that the committees have “acted on 
the whole with due sense of responsibility. “ Government 
have been [)re8sed to accept the principle of local option but 
so far have not committed themselves to any further step in 
that direction than the preparation and circulation of a bill. 
Their aim throughout has, however, been not only to keep 
in close touch with public opinion, but to act in accordance 
with that opinion wherever posinble. But public opinion, so 
far as it is vocal, is mainly the opinion of the educated and 
non-drinking classes, while Government naturally have to 
consider the feelings of the classes principally affected by 
temperance measures as well as the practical [X)Bsibilitie8 of 
tlie existing situation. 

54. No feature of the period since 1921 has been more 
remarkable than the decrease in the consumption of all excis- 
able articles. This has been specially marked in the case of 
country spirit on which duty has been paid and has been 
accompanied by a corre8jK>nding decrease in the revenue from 
that duty. The initial drop in consumption came suddenly 
and clearly resulted from the heavy increase in the duty from 
Ks. 6-4 first to Rs, 9 and the following year to Rs. 10-6, 
combined with the effects of the non-cooperation campaign ^ 
a particular feature of which was the picketing of liquor shops. 
In the two years 1921 — ^22 and 1922-23 the decrease 
amounted to five hundred thousand gallons or almost 
sixty per cent. But when the influence of the non- 
cooperation movement was no longer effective, there waa 
no recovery. On the contrary consumption continued to fall 
steadily but much more slowly till the year 1927-2R when it 
received its first check. Two conclusions can safely be drawn ; 
firstly, that the non-cooperation temperance propaganda had 
a very gi^^st infiiienoe on consumption ; and secondly that other 
causes were also at work. Tliese other causes clearly were the 
increase in the duty, the reduction in the number of shops and 
the shorter hours of sale. There can be no doubt that the duty 
has raised the retail price of country liquor beyond the means 
of many consumers, while recent inquiries made by the excise 
:'ommissioner have led liini, to think that the reduced facilities 
for obtaining liquor owing to closure of shops and shorter hours 
of sale also have checked consumption to a large extent. That 
the consumptioii of liquor on which duty has been paid is 
now only ateut a third of what it was in 1920-21 is an 
undoubted and renuirkable fact. Whether it betokens a real 
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Hdvaxice in temperance is a more open question. Three schools 
of thought can be dlstinguislied. There are, firstly, those who 
believe that there has been a real movement in favour of 
temperance among those classes who consume the bulk of the 
countiy liquoi'. The upper classes in this province aie, 
generally speaking, abstainers and it is said that the social 
reform movement and the desire to rise in the social scale 
have been gradually discouraging the drinking habit among 
lower strata of society. Secondly, there are those who hold 
thfi^t economic pressure was originally the main factor, and that 
many of those who formerly drank liquor were forced to 
abstain because they could no longer afford to indulge in it or 
could no longer obtain it with the same ease owing to the 
c losure of shops and the nhorter hours of sale, and that such 
persons have quite genuinely accustomed themselves to do 
without it, not from conviction so much as from necessity. 
The excise commissioner in his report for the year 1922-23 
took thi^ view. He pointed out that the superintendent of 
(census operations in his report on the 1921 census in this 
province drew attention to the ability of the j^asant to 
accommodate himself to economic pressure by cheerfully 
dispensing with luxuries, and he gave it as his own view that 
the liquor consumer was not the slave of habit, like the opium- 
eater, and could reduce his allowances or even abstain al- 
together without much effort when need arose. Thirdly, 
there are those who quite frankly believe that restriction has 
been earned too far and that illicit distillation has increased 
to such an extent that a very large number of peisons who for- 
merly consumed duty-paying liquor now obtain the illiatariticle^ 
The present excise commissioner, while holding that the total 
'consumption of liquor, licit and illicit, is less than it formerly' 
was, admits that the efforts to suppress illict distillation have 
not kept pace with the restrictive measures which in the c^e 
of many old consumers amount practically to prohibition. He 
points out that in some other provinces the duty has bcjfen 
raised to an even higher figure than in this province wittit^ut 
any marked fall in consumption and with an increase ins^ad 
of a decrease in revenue. But in these provinces the incideni^e 
of excise crime detected has increased to a far greater extent 
ihan in this province. From a study of comparative statistics 
the excise commissioner concludes that ‘'unless the consumer 
of country spirit in this province is really less of a slave to the 
drinking habit and requires less moral effort to induce him to be 
abstemious than his brother drinker in other provinces of 
Tndia, the comparatively greater fall in the incidence of con- 
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sumption in tliis pi'ovince is probably due to our greater 
negligence in the suppression of illicit distillation than other 
provinces have shown.’* While it is impossible to assess the 
exact influence of each factor, it seems certain that the social 
reform movement, economic pressure and restrictive measures, 
have all had a greater or less influence in causing the large 
i' diictioii in the consumption of licit country liquor. There 
has certainly been a considerable increase in the illicit article, 
a matter which is at present occupying the attention of the 
Government, but there is no reason to believe that such 
increase has been sufficient to counterbalance the enormous 
decrease in the consumption of licit spirit. 

D*i*a** 55.- Tlie decrease in the consumption of drugs, if less 

spectacular than that of country Tiquor, is also deserving of 
notice. The dnigs concerned are ganja^ charas, bhang and 
opium. The figures for charas increased from 12,360 seers in 
1900-01 to 23,308 seers in 1920-21 but had dropped to 12,448 
by 1922-23 and after being lower in the intervening years have 
again returned to the neighbourhood of that figure. Charas ^ 
bhang and opium on the other hand seem to become steadily 
less popular. The consumption of charas fell from 92,600 
seers in 1900-01 to 44,61]. in 1920-21 and to 24,889 in 1926-27 ; 
of bhang from 404,147 seers in 1900-01 to 216,433 in 1920-21 
and to 111,851 in 1926-27; and of opium from 68,157 seers in 
1900-01 to 39,264 in 1920-21 and to 22,295 in 1926-27. The 
duties on these drugs have been largely increased since 1920- 
21 but the revenue for the hemp drugs has remained practically 
steady and that from opium has actually gone up. 

k mstita- excise department affords an interesting illustra- 

tlettl qvM- tion o( one of the difficulties of dyarchy, namely, the incomplete 

tioa. nature of the division of subjects. The ^ministration of 

cxvAne by successive ministers has resulted in a reduction of 
revenue amounting to more than half a crore of rupeee. It 
is obvious that in a province, the total normal revenue of 
which is only about twelve crores, the effects of such a loss 
cannot be confined to the department concerned, or even only 
to the transferred departments, but must recoil also on the 
reserved departments. The department thus affords a clear 
instance in which ministerial policy in a transferred depart- 
ment has affected the administration of the reserved depart- 
ments. 


warn 


57. Another ppint of constitutional interest arises from 
the admini^ration of this department. At present the Gov- 
ernnient of India control the import of foreign liquor end 
derive revenue from customs dnties on the import of such 
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liquor. Local governments have very limited powers even 
over the transport of this liquor. Owing, however, to the 
increase in the duty on country liquor a position has now 
been reached in which the cheaper brands of foreign liquor 
can compete with country liquor. In such a position it is 
obvious that a local government may find itself hampered in 
carrying out a temperance policy by heavy imports of cheap 
foreign liquor into the province. Further, the Indian Taxation 
Committee advocate that the powers of local governments over 
such liquor should be restrict^ rather than extended, regard- 
ing the matter more from the point of view of a central gov- 
ernment anxious to safeguard its customs revenues than from 
that of a local government anxious to promote temperance. 

It is understood that two local governments have taken special 
measures to protect their own interests which the Government 
of India have resented. The whole matter is under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. No local govern- 
ment can be expected to submit willifigly to its policy in such a 
matter as temperance being seriously interfered with merely 
in the interests of the revenues of the central government. 

58. The excise policy of one {wovinoe is necessarily aReljatlew 
matter of much interest to its neighbours. Questions of g’JjIT 
import and export of excisable articles, of smuggling, of differ- ernmMts. 
dices in rates of duty and sale prices and of the location of 

shops on the borders are bound to arise from time to time. 

The difficulty of settling such questions as have ansen has not 
been enhanced by the Reforms, though, as has been pointed 
out elsewhere, a situation might arise in which the Govern- 
ment of one province might seriously affect the Government of 
another without either the latter Government itself or the 
Government of India being able to do anything to protect it 
owing to the restricted nature of rule i9 of the Devolution 
Rules. The adoption of a policy of prohibition is an example 
of a measure that might create such a situation, tn 1926 tiie 
Government of India convened a conference of representatives 
of all provincial Governments to discuss excise matters with 
a view to overcoming inter-provincial difficulties and securing 
some measure of uniformity of aim and method. The confer- 
ence served a useful purpose by bringing officers from different 
provinces and also from Central India and some staies into 
touch with one another. 

59. (i) Legislation. — ^The council hae passed two 

which concerned excise administration — ^ . 

(а) The United Provinces Excise (Amendment) Act, 

(б) The United Provinces O^um Smoidii^ Act, 1996. 


1928. 
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The former gave statutcnry authority to licenaing boardi 
and raised the age limit for the sale of liquor. There was nc 
difSGUsaion on the merits of the bill, but, as has been explained 
in the chapter relating to' the legislature, one member 
attempted to move certain amendments which the president 
ruled out of order. The Opium Smoking Act made it a penal 
offence for two persons to smoke opium in company. It gave 
rise to a cei-tain amount of discusBion. Government were 
pressed from one side to make the measure more stringent and 
from another to relax the penalty clauses. The majority of 
members, however, approved the middle course taken by Gov- 
ernment and passed the measure without any real difficulty. 
A local option bill has been drafted and circulated for opinion. 

(ii) Budget debates . — The position )of the minister in 
oliarge of excise has not been easy. The council as a 
whole has consistently favoured a policy of severe restriction 
of facilities for obtaining excisable articles. It has with equal 
consistency insisted on economy in staff, though a strong pre- ^ 
ventive staff is an essential corollary to a policy of restriction. 
It cannot be said that the council has rejec ted any proposals 
for increase which Government liave put foiward, but only 
that its general attitude has influenced the minister and possib- 
ly kept him from putting forward proposals with little chance 
of acceptance. Tlie council has induced Government to make 
reductions in the department’s grant in certain years, but these 
have never been important, Questions that attracted parti- 
cular attention were the number of assistant commissioners 
and the grant of rewards. In the first council Government 
had to resist attempts to abolish or reduce the number of 
assistant commissioners, this they were successful in doing, 
though in 1923 they found it advisable to promise to re-examine 
the whole question in the light of the proposals of the Economy 
committee. In the following year they agreed to reduce one 
post, but experience showed this to have been a mistake and in 
the present year the council agred to restore the post. In 1922 
and again in 1923 Government accepted reductions in the allot- 
ment for rewardis, and in 1924 had a larger reduction than they 
were ready to accept carried against them. Government 
agreed to reductions under the head of travelling allowances in 
1923 and again in 1926. The budgets for 1925-26 and 1927- 
28 were voted without discussion. A motion for the reduction 
of a supplementary estimate in 1924 led to an alteration in the 
hours of sale which had been extended some months previously. 

(iii^ Res^olutions most important resolutions have 
been referred to in the paragraph dealing with policv. The 
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council has shown more interest in wider questions of policy 
affecting this department than it has shown in similar questions 
in any other department, and it has undoubtedly had an im- 
portant inffuence in shaping the excise policy of Government, 
llesolutions of a less far-reaching nature have concerned such 
matters as the abolition of posts of assistant commissioner, 
the hours of sale and the appointment of a standing excise 
committee. Government were able to secure the rejection of 
the proposal to abolish assistant commissioners which they 
held would defeat the ends of temperance and would have left 
a transferred department largely dependent on the 
agency of a reserved department for the carrying 
out of its policy. The resolutions relating to the hours of 
sale and the appointment of a standing excise committee were 
withdrawn on assurances from Government. 

(iv) Questions , — Questions have been numerous and have 
ranged over a wide variety of subjects. A certain number 
were prompted by communal feeling or dealt with purely 
personal matters. The more important subjects touched on 
were the closing of shops at the Hoh festival, prohibition, ex- 
tension of the system of licensing boards and association of 
the members of the legislature with these boards, enlargement 
of powers of advisory committees, introduction of local option, 
establishment of an excise advisory board, etc. Quest’ons 
rarely influenced government policy but were undoubtedly a 
useful means of giving and acquiring information. 

(v) Summary . — All three councils have taken a well 
sustained interest in excise administration and each has had 
an influence in shaping government policy. The personal feel- 
ing of a majority erf the members has undoubtedly been in 
favour of a policy in advance of that actually adopted by 
Government, but they have on the whole dealt with the pro- 
blem in a practical manner and realized the need for ord^ed 
progress if real and lasting results are to be achieved, though 
they have so far failed to show any recognition of the view 
that a policy of severe restriction can only be enforced by a 
strong preventive stdf. 

w. tljp rill 19^ the head of the d^arrinent had been vae 
an o^cer of the Indian Civil Service, but in that year thea^fplwi 
miniE^ wSa tabled to promote to the post of excise com- 
missioner, Mr. T. G^, an officer who had inceivod his Gain- 
ing in excise in England but had a long experience of exdse 
adminii^riatfon as depnty commissioner. Ihe irelariohs hettrelen 
this and snccessive ministers were esnodSi 

In no department has ministerial ihvolvM so 

many and so extmsive dhanges in ^e 
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with other 
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system, but in no other department have the staff oo-operated 
more loyally with the minister. There has been little inter- 
ference by any minister in those details of administration 
which should be left to the head of the department and there 
have been no difficulties in the matter of appointments. 

61. The peculiar position of the department has already 
been explained. It is largely dependent or reserved departments 
not only for co-operation and assistance but in certain respects 
even for the actual carrying out of its policy. District oMcers 
have not altered their attitude the excise department on 
account of its transfer, and many of them have shown much 
interest in its work and been particularly helpful, even in\the 
midst of their other multifarious and pressing duties. There 
was one case in which the revenue authorities supported \ an 
inspector against the minister’s order of transfer but tms 
difficulty arose rather from the dual system, of control oV^ 
excise inspectors than from the divided nature of the Govern- 
ment. The department would like to feel that the police 
were as much interested in excise as in ordinary crime. But 
here again the excise commissioner does not attribute lack of 
co-operation to the dyarchic system of government so much as 
to the departmental system. The police have been much 
pre-occupied with their own particular work and undoubtedly 
have felt that the government policy of restriction has in- 
creased illicit distillation so greatly that it is a hopeless task 
for them to attempt to cope with it and that it is unreasonable 
to expect them to exert themselves more when the staff of 
the excise department itself has actually been weakened. 
There was one sharp conflict of opinion within the Govern- 
ment over an excise case. The member in charge of adminis- 
tration of justice supported a district officer in opposing an 
appeal against an acquittal which the minister wi^ed to be 
filed. The Governor ordered that the case was one in which 
the decision should lie with the minister. The appeal was 
filed and was successful. 

62. Enough has been written to show that the period has 
been one in which the ministers have had a very definite policy 
and have introduced numerous administrative changes in pur- 
suance of that policy. The policy has been in full accord 
with general opinion as publicly expressed. Provincial reve- 
nues have suffered severely, but success in achieving the goal of 
the present policy of abstinence must be accompanied by loss 
of revenue and provided that the reduction in the consumption 
of country liquor proves to be real, nublic opinion will consider 
th^ revenue has been lost in a really good cause and that the 
price paid was not incc^cnmensurate with the results achieved. 
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Tabus C— CJoHSOUptiol*. 

StaiemetU ahoteing conawnption of country spirit, ganga, bhang, eharaa, opium and foreign Uquor in tke 

United Provinces during the following years : — 
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Number of ahopa 
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(1 ) Figures ior 1927-28 are not yet available. . .jj. , 

(2) Oases relating to breach of oonditionB of licence are not inclnoeo in the last six years. 


































CHAPTEE V. 


Industries Department. 


63. Industries is not entirely a transferred subject. 

Boilers and factories, industrial welfare, and other minor subf 
jects are reserved. This chapter deals with the working of the 
transferred portions of the department. \ 

64. In the United Provinces organized state activity for\ 
the fostering of industries dates. practically from Lord Gurzon’a\ 
Viceroyalty. Numerous inquiries into trade conditions had \ 
from time to time taken place, and some monographs on 
different subjects had been written. Exhibitions to stimulate 
commerse and industry had been held. These were primarily 
agricultural in character, but there was a growing tendency to 
include manufactured goods, especially artistic handicrafts. 
The opportunity of participating in exhibitions in other prov- 
inces and even outside India was occasionally utilized. At- 
tempts were made to provide marketing facilities for artistic 
handicrafts. But state activity before 1907 was casual and 
sporadic. In 1907 Sir John Hewett, who had been the first 
Meniber for Coir^merce and Industry in the Government of 
India, was appointed as Lieutenant-Governor and at once took 
steps to develop trade and industries. Government appointed 
an ofl&cer of the Indian Civil Service to survey the existing 
field of industry; held a conference which was attended by 
industrialists and others interested in industry; and submitted 
to the Government of India a scheme for developing industrial 
and technical education. The main points in this scheme 
were the establishment of a technological institute and techni- 
cal and industrial schools, and the creation of a provincial de- 
partment to deal with industrial questions and the control of 
technical education. The Secretary of State refused to sanc- 
tion the technological institute, and the provincial department 
was not created till 1910. In the same year an important 
agricultural and industrial exhibition was held at Allahabad 
which, it has been claimed, paved the way for great develop- 
ments. The first head of the new department, known as 
director of industries, was an engineer. He was succeeded 
by an agricultural officer and that officer by two Cawnpore* 
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businessmen in succession. From 1919 onwards officers of feha 
general administrative services have held the post. The pre* 
srat incumbent, who was appointed in 1922, is a Provincial 
Civil Service officer holding a post on the I. G. S. cadre.* 
Between 1907 and 1914 the department made some progresa 
chiedy in the direction of technical education. A well equipped 
school of arts and crafts was opened at Ltucknow in 1912. 
in the same year an experimental cotton weaving station was- 
established at Benares. It was preceded and followed by a 
few smaller weaving schools which to this day are amongst the 
most successful weaving schools. The introduction of the 
fly-shuttle loom and the revival of the weaving industry is in no 
small measure due to the influence of these schools. The 
other important schools started during the period are the 
engineering school at Gorakhpur (1910) and the dyeing class, 
Cawnpore (1914). A Board of Industries was also constituted 
in 1914. A d^p6t was established in 1916 for finding a market 
for the output of cottage industries and was subsequently 
transferred to Lucknow where it was attached to the school of 
arts and crafts under the name of the arts and crafts empo- 
rium. As a result chiefly of the measures adopted by the 
Government the termination of the war left some of the in- 
dustries in a far more flourishing condition than the outbreak 
of the war found them. Fanrukhabad calico-printing and 
Moradabad brass are the most noticeable examples. The 
establishment of foreign trade in artistic goods was due to the 
activities of the emporium at Lucknow. The war necessitat- 
ed a re-examination of the position, and led to an investigation 
of the possibility of assisting local industries to supply ccan- 
modities previously imported and also to replace German and 
Austrian manufactures. The report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission, many of whose recommendations had been 
anticipated in 19Q7, provided a powerful stimalus to activity 
after the war and Government strengthened the staff cji the 
department by the addition of one deputy director in 1919 
and an assistant director in 1921. The first minister begah 
to expand the department in various directiims. Se set up 
an inquiry into the working, results and prospects of the 
weaving schools. He established a provincial stores puiehase 
department. He appointed. a staff to conduct the indtmtrial 
survey of districts. He reorganized the Board of Industries 
and set up new advisory efumnittees for the edncaticmal m- 
atitotions. On* the recommends|ions of a oommitteo sriuob 
~^^''*TrBHrS53TiE515f»SDSno^^ 
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was appointed to consider the suggestion made from time to 
time regarding the establishment of an industrial bank he 
^ireated a Board of Loan Commissioners to advise on applica- 
tions for industrial loans. He remodelled and carried through 
the 1907 scheme for a technological institute. When the 
second minister took charge of the department, it was re- 
presented to him that development was proceeding too 
rapidly. He did not wish to check the pace but wanted to 
make sure that the lines of advance were sound, a point 
which the commercial community were far from satisfied. 
An industrialist moved a resolution in the legislative council 
asking for the appointment of a committee to examine the 
working of the department. A committee was therefore 
appointed in 1924-25 to suggest methods of developing prov- 
incial industries, to examine the existing systems of techmcal 
education and the purchase of stores and to suggest improve- 
ments. It generally approved the lines on which Govern- 
ment’s policy was based. The committee proposed no radical 
change except in reference to stores purchase. Government 
accepted most of its recommendations and such of them as 
needed action have been, or are being, carried out. 

65. The directcHT of industries has one deputy apart from 
the deputy in charge of stores purchase : another has been 
sanctioned but not yet appointed. The territorial staff consists 
of six divisional superintendents — ^the officers who had con- 
ducted the industrial survey of districts. The whole of the 
head-quarters staff and the territorial staff consists of officers 
with general administrative experience. The Bum committee 
emphasized, the need for an officer with industrial or com- 
mercial experience and Government sanctioned a new post 
of deputy director but has so far made no appointment to the 
post. There is no industrial service. The Industrial Com- 
mission proposed the establishment of an all-India service 
but this was never established and the local Government re- 
jected a proposal for a provincial industrial service mainly 
because the posts are not interchangeable. The technological 
institute has a principal and a staff of experts — all with a 
scientific training. l%ere Bare a number of suitably-staffed 
schools; the important ones are (1) textile, (2) dyeing and 
printiiig, (8) arts and crafts, (4) three technical (mechanical), 
(6) three leather-working, (6) carpentry, (7) wood-working 
imd' (6) central weaving. A number oi ^ods maintained by 
lobti and private bodies (indnding missionaty) receive grants- 
tn-aifftrom the depotmeot. The total number sdhoob 
<*ompri8ed in the system is no# 113 (88 Goyemment and 90 
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4ided) and covers a wide field. The province has no coal, 

. nd its mineral wealth is of little importance. The system 
' education so far evolved is thus neces&anly restricted in scope 
;0 the utilization of agricultural and fc^rest products, hides 
md skins and the improvement or revival of artistic handicrafts 
for which the province has long been famous. 

66. There are a few advisory bodies, — ^the Board of In- Advitoiy 
dustries and the Board of Industrial Loan Commissioners and *>od*«»* 
advisory committee for the educational institutions. The 
committees attached to the educational institutions (including 
tuodel weaving schools) advise them on specified^ categories 

of new items of expenditure and on curricula, scholarships, 
etc., but matters of internal discipline are outside their pur- 
view. The activities of these committees are confiped to 
matters placed before them for advice. The Development 
Board is intended to co-ordinate the activities of the industries 
and other departments. The director himself is a member of 
numerous other bodies, thus securing contact between the 
department and many other state-activities. 

67. The main developments since 1921 have been: — Main 

(i) A committee presided over by the registrar of 
operative societies conducted an inquiry in 1921 into the 
working, results and prospects of the weaving schools. Gov- 
ernment passed orders on the recommendations of the com- 
mittee in 1924. Since then the hand-weaving industry has 
received increased attention. Eight model weaving schools 
and one combining instruction in weaving with that in cottcm 
printing have been set up, and many local boards and private 
institutions have been aided with grants. 

(ii) The stores purchase department' is dealt with in a 
special memo. 

(iii) Staff was engaged, on a temporary basis, for carrying 
out an industrial survey of the province, and the work was 
put through in about two years at a cost of Bs. 1,44,600. 
Beports relating to the actual industrial position and poasibi* 
lities of all the districts were published. The survey was cUme 
by young graduates wihtout any technical training or business 
experience and the information is not always as full as it 
might have been. The practical value of the survey was 
therefore small, though it has in some quarters been regarded 
as a fairly sucoesi^l pioneer effort. Var reasons of i^nomy 
'the initial staff ten was in ^1928-24 reduced to six. The 

committee found that this staff served a xmtol patjpcm. 
rand recommended its permanent retention and the gradual 
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replacement of the existing personnel by men with technicftF 
or commercial experience. Government accepted l^ese pro-* 
posala and made tbn staff permanent. A handbook on the 
industries of the province is under consideration, and' the pre- 
reform system of publishing bulletins on technical subjects- 
has been continued. Borne of the more important bulletins 
have been translated. Government rejected a proposal made* 
by the director for a departmental journal in the vernacular. 

68. The Board of Industries was formed in 1914 ^ut 
from 1918 it had been split into two sections — ^industrial and. 
educaiaonal. The full Board also met when necessary. It 
had no administrative powers. Government allotted grants- 
on the director’s recommendations. Interest and attendance 
in the sectional meetings were inadequate. In 1921 the sec- 
tions were re-amalgamated into a single Board representing^ 
the departments of industries, agriculture, public instruction,, 
forests and co-operation, and also the railways, the chambers 
of commerces and the legislative council. Government also 
decided to place an annual grant at the disposal of the Boaid 
to be spent, subject to prescribed conditions, on industriar 
improvements. For the first three years the grant was- 
Rs. 16,000 per annum, and for the next two Es. 25,000 per 
annum. The Board has been asking that the amount beraised 
to Es. 60,000. Last year Government placed an additional 
Rs. 14,900 at its disposal. The allotment of these granta 
is regulated by rules laid down by Government. * They have 
usually been fully utilized; lapses have been rare. The grants- 
serve a useful purpose in enabling experimental aided schools 
to be started. If the school is successful, the department 
then makes an annual grant. A good many of the grants 
have, however, produced little tangible result. The Board 
as reconstituted was authorized to suggest matters for consi- 
deration instead of merely being empowered to advise on 
questions remitted to it. But it has made little use of this 
power. 

69. The committee appointed to examine the need for 
an industrial bank in the United Provinces found that the 
time had not oome for such a bank, but recommended that ih^ 
approved cases Government should undertake to finance small 
industries on easy terms, and that for this purpose a Board of 
Industrial Ijoan Commissioners should be created. The 
Board, which was established in 1922* consists of the finance- 
secretary to, Government as chairman, the registrar of cOr- 
operative societieB, the mechanical engineer to Goverment 
two representatives .of banking and two of the chambers of 
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commerce, a membei of the board of industries and the 
director of industries. The Board does not administw the 
budget provision for industrial loans; its functions ^are strictly 
advisory. In 1924 Government approved the scheme framed 
by the director of industries in consultation with the registrar 
of co-operative societies for giving loans to cottage workers 
through central co-operative organizations; but little advan- 
tage has been taken of the system. The chief complaint is 
that the rate of interest which the Government charges and 
the rate which individual members of primary societies have to 
, pay is high and so far only Es. 40,000 has been borrowed. 

Except for one big loan of 10 lakhs advanced in 1921 which 
has been the subject of adverse criticism in the council, 
Government’s industrial lending has been limited. Govern- 
ment’s experience of loans for industrial purposes has not 
been encouraging; serious difficulty has been, and is being, 
felt in recovering the loans. The small industrialist has, on 
the other hand, found the rate of interest and other conditions 
exacting. A “State Aid to Industries” bill was drafted by 
the department, and after examination by the Burn committee 
was submitted to Government. It is still under consideration. 

70. (i) The scheme for a technological institute was first Bduaattoal 

mooted in 1907, but was rejected by the Secretary of State as system, 
too expensive. The scheme for a pure research institute was 
revived in 1920 and a principal was appointed. But the objec- 
tion was raised that teaching should be combined with re- 
search and in 1920-21 a representative committee of indus- 
trialists, business men and scientists was appointed to settle 
the question. The committee, by a majority, recommended 
that the institute should combine teaching with research work 
on oil, leather and tinctorial chemistry. Tbe institute was 
opened in temporary premises in 1921-22 with sections on 
applied chemistry and oil chemistry. The permanent build- 
ings are still under construction. Tlie industrial chemist and 
his technical laboratory were amalgamated with the institute. 

Leather technology was added the follomng year, and sugar 
in 1926-27. On the recommendation ck the JSconomy dbm- 
mitee the idea of adding a tinctorial chemistry see^i^ was 
given dp. The research work of the institute has covered 
a wide field. The basic idea of tht institute is to turn out 
“officers for the industrial army, as techhical Schools are 
supplying the rank and file.” The director has reported that 
business firms and departments em{do 3 dng ex-students, mostly 
outside the United Provinces, have found tiiem extrexh^y 
satisfactory. A large proportion the thirty-two students St 
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present enrolled in the institute are in receipt of stipends. So 
far not d single candidate from the United Provinces has been 
admitted as a non-stipendiary student. 

(ii) The number of pre-reform government institutions 
was eleven : it is now thirty-two. Aided institutions number- 
ed seventeen; their present number is eighty. Total enrolment 
has grown from about 1,500 to ajbout 4,000. The more im- 
portant additions to the government institutions have been — 
a textile school, some model weaving schools, a weaving and 
cloth-printing school, a metal-working school, a third leather-/ 
working school, a school for artistic ebony-work, a brassware 
school and two carpentry schools. 

(iii) Some institutions have been reorganized, notably the 
dyeing and cloth-printing school,, the Lucknow school of arts 
and crafts and the central weaving institute, Benares. The 
emporium has been entirely separated from the school of arts 
and crafts and the latter has been placed under the charge of 
a well-known Indian artist with the object of developing the 
artistic crafts of the province on the best Indian and oriental 
models, rather than on the un-Indijin and imitative lines pre- 
viously followed. The system of stipends and scholarships 
awarded in the department’s institutions has been revived 
with a view to economy. 

Aided 71. They system of encouraging the spread of technical 

institatloDs. education through local bodies and private associations by 
means of grants-in-aid to suitable institutions was started ex- 
perimentally and has been greatly extended during the last 
few y^ars. Many of the aided institutions are managed by 
local boards. The hided system covers extensive ground. 
Besides weaving, carpentry, hosiery, tailoring, needle- work, 
leather-working, tanning, brass-work and general industrial, 
and occasionally even commercial, training are comprised in 
this supplemental system. The system is still experimental. 
It has the advantage of associating and interesting local bodies 
in elementary technical education in the same way in which 
they are already interested in primary education. But the 
standard reached is not as high as in government managed 
institutions. 

Molar- 72. The system of long-term scholarships for technical 

training out of India was continued; between 1921 and 1927 
nine more were awarded. The proposed subjects ot study 
were glass, dyeing and printing of cloth, oils, leather, sugar 
and mechanical and electrical engineering. A system of sbwt- 
rerm scholarships to enable actual industrialists to improve 
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their training and methods was initiated in 1926-27. Four 
in the first (hosiery, leather, sugar and soap) and eight 
in the current year (electrical engineering, wood- working, 
leather, poultry, tailoring and optical'lense making) have been 
awarded. Eight more have been sanctioned in the current 
year. 

73. The technical staff of the department has tried 
keep in touch with industrial employers with a view to let 
slip no opportunity of finding suitable employment. Indus- 
trialists have been given a large share in the shaping of courses 
and standards; and as a result a great majority of the trained 
men, including those trained in the technological institute, 
have found employment, mostly in European firms, some- 
times replacing Europeans. The department has reported 
that of the thirty-three ex-students of the institute seventeen 
are earning over Ks. 33,000 a year between them, five have 
started their own business, some have gone abroad for further 
training, and only four are unemployed. These results are 
chiefly due to the attempts which have been made to bring the 
teaching work into line with actual commercial and industrial 
conditions. In centres specializing in particular cottage in- 
dustries (weaving, furniture, etc.), attempts have been made to 
induce ex-students to form themselves into societies for co- 
operative manufacture or sale or both. 

74. Having given training on improved lines, the depart- Jn^onna- 
ment helps the industrialist with its experimental and research 
work, the results of which are made Available through publi- and 
cations, pamphlets and demonstrations, and with the collection, '•*®****‘* 
at government expense, of useful information lielating to 
various matters connected with commerce and industry. 


75. Demonstrations of improved processes and appliances Damonstta— 
in connexion with district and other exhibitions have received 
special attention. The emporium at Lucknow sent wares, tlom. 
mostly artistic, brassware, wood- work, gold and silver thread 
work, etc., to be exhibited in the British Industries Pairs, and 
so prepared the ground for participation in the Wembley 
Exhibition, which cost the province Ks. 1,60,000. The pro- 
vincial section excited considerable interest, and the value of 


goods sold on the spot amounted to the substantial sum of 
]0'31 lakhs. In order to demonstrate and popularize the use 
of machinery or to show, that an industry when worked with 
power is a practical proposition, Government have opened 
small-scale factories, e.gr, for making match-splints, spinning 
wool, etc., (Jovemment’s experience of pioneer factories on a 
commercial scale bad not been encouraging, and no large-scale^ 
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factory has been set up since 1917. But many pionoet indus- 
trial schemes under private management have been given 
varying measures of financial assistance. Gk)vernment’B policy 
is to sell even the small-scale demonstration plants as soon aa 
their practical value is established. 

76. A d6p6t was established in 1915 for finding a market 
for the output of cottage industries, but did not prove a 
success. It was transferred to Lucknow, and under the name 
of the arts and crafts emporium > was attached to the arts 
school. Sales through the emponum increased greatly in 
value, but the first principal committed serious financial irre- 
gularities. and had to resign. The emporium was then 
separated from the school and since then attempts to recog- 
nize it and revive its former trade have not been attended with 
great success. 

77. The administrative officers of the department have 

since 1920 all been Indians. The technical staff includes 
both Europeans and Indians, some of whom belong to this 
province and some to other provinces. There have from time 
to time been suggestions that no Europeans and no Indians 
from other provinces should be employed and that Muham- 
madans should be given special representation, but none of 
these suggestions has in fact been acted upon. There has 
been a liberal infusion of Indian blood into the technical ser- 
vice of the department and the total strength of the European 
staff, including the staff of the wood-working institute which 
was taken over by the 'department in 1923, is only about half 
of what it was in 1921. Progress in Indianization has not 
been ai^ rapid as some would like, but for posts in which techni- 
cal qualifications are essential, it is not in the interests of 
real progress to allow other considerations whether of race, 
province or community, to prevail. Service in the department 
is not, however, p(^ular with Europeans. There are several 
reasons for this, but the most important are that the pay and 
general conditions of service are unattractive and thers can 
be no graded service as posts ^ not interchangeable. Ttere 
have ten rip less than three cases in recent years in ^ich 
European ofecerS have ten of irregular pradices. 

Two wdre ahoWpd to re*^. The third died befcsre Govdn- 
ment hai j^Sed orders oh his case. 

1 ^. In i922 Govmnnent issued orders that with three 
excq)tiohs fttxe ppihs at the prhiLcipal, technological institote, 
deputy direothk hf ludnatefes w asstent directctr ol In- 
dusite) ^ hi te to posts caRyfa^ 

a satery of m. ^ hkr rate Atel hh tSM by Goveenteeh 
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on the Ac^o o na inende tion of selection ooinoiittees. In practice 
ell Tacanciefi in the industries department canying 

e salaiiy of Bs. 200 or more (including the posts of the prin* 
oipal, technological institute, and the deputy director of in- 
dustries) were advertised and selection committees were 
appointed. These posts in aU cases were those for which men 
with technical quahfications wwe required, but the majority 
of members of t5ie committees were men without technical car 
commercial experience. The system has its advantages and 
was helpful in many cases in obtaining th/ best men available 
in the open market; but it also has its drawbacks, the chief of 
^hlch is that it has ^ven rifee to much canvassing. In the 
opinion of the director it has had a depressing and discouraging 
effect on both European and Indian employes of the depart- 
ment; mora perhaps on the latter than on the former. On 
two occasionB when the posts of heads of institutions were 
advffltiised, the Europeans who officiated in those posts, and 
had done so successfully for periods of nearly two years in 
each case, did not apply to the selection committee. There 
is a feeling among officers of the department that if men of 
the required qualifications are available in the department to 
fill a particular post that post should not be advertised and that 
men of approved service in the department should not be 
brought into competition with outsiders. It is difficult for sdect- 
ion committees to make satisfact(»^ enquiry into the personal 
integrity of candidates and there have been cases in which such 
committees recommended men who before or after appoint- 
ment were found to be men of questionable character. 

79. The growth of the departmental budget is shown Finanee. 
in the appendix to this chapter. Lack of money has handi- 
capped development, especially because the department initi- 
ated a number of costly schemes in 1920, 1921 and 1922. But 

the Burn committee’s findings strengthened its hands, and 
since its report and the improvement in the financial position 
of the province Government have adopted a more generous 
attitude towards the department and allotted more money for 
its schemes. 

80. During the reforms period two inquii 7 committees 
were set up. 

(1) The weaving schools commitee (1921) (i) to inquire 
into tibe W(»:king, results and prospects of tiie. schools and tlie 
central weaving institute, (ii) to see how far co-c^perative 
methods coiiid tie introduced, and (iii) to consider and Sj^ise 
on a suggestion to have a central zesearch imrt^ution) 
ezperixnmtal worik ocmld be tried under seoii-oomm^pM^ 
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conditions. The registrar of co-operative societies was chair* 
man. This committee’s report led to the replacing of 
peripatetic schools by modeL. weaving schools which now 
number eight. The functions of the central institute at 
Benares were confined to teaching and research. 

(2) The Burn committee presided over by the Senior 
Member of the Board of Bevenue (1924). A member of the 
council urged the appointment of an inquiry committee for 
the entire department. The Government accepted the resolu- 
tion. The committee found that the policy and working of 
the department were in general proceeding along the right 
lines and that what was required was a further advance rather 
than a change of course. The committee’s reoommendatioiks 
suggested few new lines of advance, but laid stress on the 
need for expansion and improvement. Their report enabled 
the Government to adopt a more generous attitude towards' 
the department. The subsequent expansion has however \ 
been practically confined to the school system; no ambitious 
scheme has been taken up. 

81. (i) Legislation . — ^No specifically industrial legisla- 
tion has been introduced in the council. The Aerial Kope- 
eoimsU. ways Act has an industrial bearing, but though the act was 
passed in 1921 no rules have been framed, and it remains 
ineffective. The ’’State Aid to Industries” bill as drafted by 
the department, on the lines of the Madras and the Bihar 
Acts, g ^d modified by the Board of Industries, and the Bum 
committee, has not yet been introduced in the council. 

(it) The budget . — The predominant note of the budget 
debates has all along been that the department has been under- 
staffed and needs more money for development. The ambi- 
tious schemes inherited or conceived by the first minister 
met with the council’s full support. The technological insti- 
tute has cost some lakhs, and the present enrolment is only 
thirty-two, but the council supported Government’s decision 
to add to its criginal scope by the creation in 1926-27 of a 
section dealing with the technology of sugar. In 1924 the 
council cut autr s few building schemes, because it preferred 
to devote such funds as were available to real and substantial 
development rather than to buildings. Only three cuts have 
been made in the departments’ budget » viz., Bs. 5,900 in 
1922-23, Es. 3,900 in 1926-27 and Es. 26,000 in 1927-28. 
The first was in respect of a prcq[>osal to add a smiths* clae» 
to the Benares weaving institute which at the time was a 
subject of much criticism in Ae council. The second con- 
cerned a proposal to provide a •arsffteman for the Lucknow 
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lachool of arts and crafts and was opposed chiefly on account of 
a suspicion that a iCuiopean would be employed. The third 
cut concerned a building proposal and the allotment for petty 
and minor works. The attitude of the council has in fact all 
along been sympathetic, and it has favoured the grant of 
more rather than less money. 

(itij Resolutions, — Very few resolutions concerning ihe 
department were adopted by the council , or withdrawn by the 
mover on an assurance given by Government^ The demand 
for an industrial school at Mirzapur (August 1921) and for 
another at Fatehpur (March 1922) were met by the Govern- 
ment’s declaratfon that their policy was gradually to establish 
a network of such schools so as to have one in almost every 
district and in addition a superior institution at every divisional 
headquarters town. The resolution (September 1924) recom- 
mending that spinning should be made compulsory in Gov- 
ernment and aided girls’ schools was a swarajist gesture; it 
had however an industrial bearing. Spinning was introduced 
as an optional subject in girls’ schools but the introduction was 
only nominal. The proposal to introduce technical education 
in vernacular and Anglo- vernacular schools (January 1925) 
concerned two departments; its adoption by the council led to 
the starting of vocational classes in middle vernacular schools. 
The rapid expansion of the system of technical schools went 
some length in meeting the popular demand, bom of dissatis- 
faction with ifhe traditional exclusively literary system of 
education, for technical training. The various suggestions 
made in the course of the debate on a motion for the improve- 
ment of rural areas are being considered by Government. The 
most important resolution adopted by the council (April 1924) 
related to the appointment of an inquiry committee and led 
to the appointment of the Bum committee. Two important 
and one subordinate officers of the department had at that time 
already been proceeded against and the affairs of two institu- 
tions were causing anxiety. The mover, however, explained 
that he did not intend to convey an impression that there was 
anything seriously wrong with the worUng of the department, 
and the committee’s findings strengthened the department’s 
hands. 

(iv) Questions , — Questions of a general nature have, as 
the director says, ’’been of some help in remedying a wrong 
here and supplying a want there.” Some difficulty has been 
experienced owing to the endeavours made by some member 
of the staff to get the support of non-officialB in achieving their 
objects : but such cases have not been many. The usual 

24 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Stores Pubohasb Departmbni'. 


Origin ftnd 84. The stores purchase Apartment was set up in De- 

®*^®®**' cember, 1921, on the lines sug^sted by the Indian Industrial 
Commission and the Stores Purchase committee. So far ^ 
is known, no other province has got a similar orgamzation^ 
Its main object is to encourage Indian Industries by insistic 
that wherever possible Government departments purchas^^ 
articles made in India, and preferably in the United I^ovinces,;. 
in place of imported ones. Another aim is to effect economy 
by standardization and purchase in bulk. Other, but subsi- 
diary, objects are to elminate middlemen, to abolish long- 
standing monopolies or continuing contracts held by certain 
European firms and to utilize government factories. 

Staff. 85. At the outset an oflScer of the Indian Civil Service 

was appointed to organize the new department. He waa 
known as the stores purchase ofi&cer. Two other government 
officials with technical qualifications were given special allow- 
ances for assisting him in addition to their ordinary duties. 
An officer of the Indian Service of Engineers succeeded the 
Indian Civil Service officer and was himself succeeded by an 
officer of the United Provinces Civil Service. All these offi- 
cers have been Indians. The stores purchase officer wae given 
an assistant in 1927. These two are the only whole-time 
officers of the department. 

jtoflf 86. The new organization at the outset naturally en- 

countered serious difficulties and considerable opposition, not 
only from the vested industrial and ccunm^cial interests, but 
also from departmental officers. The staff was inadequate 
and lacked technical knowledge, and the original rules were 
too sweeping in their centralization and placed an unduly 
heavy burden on the shoulders of a new and inexperiencea 
department which had yet to find its feet. The consuming, 
departments, which were required to anticipate their require- 
ments so as to enable the stores purchase department to con- 
sofidi^ the provindai indents, were not used to. and naturally 
disliked, the new jqrstem; many officers considered it incom- 
patible with their respon^bOity for their woft, a few were 
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incliiied to regard Indian stores as inferior in quality, and 
the desire to continue the old system of individual unstand- 
urdized purchase was fairly general. Certain difficulties of 
procedure were also experience, especially in connexion with 
the acceptance of the stores. Inspection prior to despatch 
had previously been quite exceptional; but once the depart- 
ment became the purchasing authority, many objections — 
some not ungrounded — ^began to be made mainly based on lack 
of inspection. 

87. The rules were relaxed, and, as the main policy was 
substitution rather than economy, a system of running con- •^®**®®* 
tracts which left indenting officers to make the actual pur- 
chase gradually grew up from 1922. The department tackled 
limited portions of the held at a time, thought out the possible 

lines of substitution, made arrangements as to price, specifica- 
tion and terms of supply, notified them in the gazette and 
then left and expected the consuming departments to make 
their purchases direct on the prescribed lines. In certain cases 
the department invited individual tenders, hut even in most 
of these authorized direct purchase by the consuming officer. 

This modified system combining the essential features of the 
new system with the elasticity of the old one eased the situa- 
tion and is substantially the one in operation at present. No 
stocks ever were, or fare, carried, and no costly staff is 
employed. 

88. In 1924 a committee presided over by a member of Th« Bam 
the Board of Bevenue and consisting of five Indian and one 
European non-officials went into the working of the entire 
industries department ; the stores branch came in for a critical 
examination, A majority of the committee recommended 

that purchases of iron, steel, hardware, textile, cement and 
leather accoutrements which formed the bulk of the purchases 
should be made through the Indian Stores Department. Gov- 
ernment rejected this proposal as it would have resulted in 
the virtual abolition of the provincial stores department and 
instead placed the department on a peimanent basis. In 
1926 new rules were issued to make it clear that Indian articles 
must be purchased in preference to imported ones, and that 
all purchases must be made through the department, which 
was authorized, in suitable cases, to delegate its authority, so 
as to enable direct purchase to be made. Government also 
ordered that the reserved departments should make all their 
purchases through the department, and cancelled the exemp- 
tion in respect of machinery, etc., till then enjoyed by the 
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inigation department. Municipal and district boards and co« 
operative societies were authorized to utilize the department, 
but have not so far taken advantage of this opportunitj. 

69. The list of successful substitutions is a large one, 
and important articles now obtained in India are iron rails, 
iron and steel, disinfectants, ooaltar, soap, buttons and badges,, 
paints and varnishes, lanterns, waterpi^ capes and hoods, 
cloth for police turbans and uniforms, treasury and other locks, 
handcuffs, hardware, belting, brushes, absorbent cotton, rubber 
goods, etc. The process of substitution was seldom an easy/ 
one. Early in a sharp difference of opinion in regard^ 
to the supply of cement arose between the irrigation depart- 
ment and the minister in charge of the stores department. It 
is believed that this was due to the fact that the public works \ 
department had used Indian cement before 19^1 and had 
given up its use only because the quality deteriorated. Some 
officers of the department were very unwilling to resume its 
use even though the quality had been improved because they 
felt that there was no guarantee that the quality would remain 
good. The prejudice against Tata iron and steel, Shalimar 
coaltar, paints and varnishes, the Bengal Chemicars disin- 
fectants, Cawnpore-made red cloth for police turbans and 
Madras-made drill for police and other uniforms, Agra-made 
handcuffs and lanterns, Aligarh-made metal buttons, etc., 
was successfully overcome. 

90. The department claims that very considerable 
economies have resulted from its activities but admits that 
it is K difficult to give accurate figures. The Burn committee 
pointed out that as the department was at first operating in 
a falling market, its economies could not be assessed, and that 
the extent of the department’s actual claim had not been 
established. Not all the economies claimed by the department 
have been, or are, admitted by the consuming officers, and 
some cases have occurred where its arrangements were actually 
not as economical as could have been made by consuming 
officers. Instances could indeed be given of the intervention 
of the department causing loss to Government. The following 
cases are instances of the other kind : — 

(1) In 1922 another department negotiated with a firm 
for the supply of permanganate of potash, and 
agreed on a rate of Be. 1-^-6 per lb. It recom- 
mended this rate to the department, which re- 
fused tq accept it, and ultimately got the Mm# 
firm to accept rates of 11 annas 6 pies uid 18 
annas per lb. The makers* price not flue- 



tirato4 in the meenwhile. transaction 

yielded a saving of nearly Bs. 6,000. 

(2) An engineer placed an order direct with a Cakaita 
firm for the supply of Tata rails, wagons, etc. 
The department already had an arrangement 
with the Tata Iron and Steel Company and 
refused to recognize this carder. Witiiin about 
a week the firm agreed to reduce their pricse by 
a substantial figure. 

(8) An indenting officer made his own arrangements 
for the purchase, from a certain firm, of ten 
miles of track for Bs. 56,000 and an engine for 
Ks. 16,000. The department purchased these for 
Bs. 47,000 and Es. 14,750 resp^tively. 

(4) The department succeeded in getting the price of 

a tip-wagon reduced by Bs. 5 even after the 
indent^ officer had placed an order direct. 
The order was for 160 wagons. 

(5) The department secured a discount of 5 per cent. 

on a total value of Bs. 2,000 after the consum- 
ing officer had approved of the suppliers' quotas 
tion. In another similar case a saving of 
Bs. 2,100 was effected by the department’s suc- 
cess in getting an approved quotation reduced 
by 17J per cent. 

(6) A number of firms agreed to give handsome dis- 

counts in respect of orders by or through the 
department. 

(7) Specially favourable prices are claimed to have been 

obtained from the manufacturers of cloth and of 
cement, the Tata Iron and Steel Company and 
other firms. 

In addition the prices which the department arranged for 
the supply of yam, iron and steel goods, rails, ooaltar, phenyle, 
tailoring of uniforms, etc., were substantially below the prices 
previously paid. Standardization of furniture, dutrier, 
bundle-cloth, blankets, yam, uniform and turban cloth, etc., 
has also been gradually effected with satisfact^ financial 
results. One of the objects constantly kept in view has been 
the elimination of middlemen and this has to a large extent 
been effected by means of a centralized system of pmchase. 

91. The long-standing monopolies enjoyed by cei'taiii 
firms were difficult to break down. A few may be spediaUy 
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mentioned. (1) A firm of cfiemists enjoyed a virtual mono- 
poly for the supply of permanganase of potash which the de- 
partment broke down. (2) The supply of tents had become 
the monopoly of a single firm and the department effected 
the transfer of the entire business to a jail. The supply of 
cloth to this jsdl was fixed up with the mills direct; the middle^ 
man was eliminated. Both steps resulted in appreciable sav« 
ings. (3) The tailoring of police uniforms was also the vir- 
tual monopoly of the same fim. A competitive tender largely 
reduced the price. (4) Another firm h^ supplied police ac- 
coutrements ever since 1903. As soon as an intimation was 
sent in 1922 that their continuing contract would be termi- 
nated, they reduced their prices, which were several years 
old and therefore well above the market rates. This case 
gave rise to some difference of opinion between the police 
department and the minister in charge of the stores depart- 
ment. It was only in 1924-25 that this continuing contract 
was finally terminated, and the business put on a really 
competitive basis. 

92. Some of these changes enabled Government to make 
a more full and profitable use of its own factories. The fol- 
lowing are instances: — 

(1) The Fatehgarh jail obtained the orders for the 

supply of tents to all government departments. 

(2) In 1^2 the Cawnpore jail took up tailoring. With- 

in five years it has virtmdly become the Gov- 
ernment's civil clothing factory, and has attained 
a high standard of efficiency. 

(3) The supply of cloth for bundles of files, dusters, 

durries, tape, roping, matting bamboo-chicks, 
blankets, net bags and bandage cloth was made 
over to different jails. Certain types of furni- 
ture and mail bags are now made by govern- 
ment institutions. 

(4) The Ealyanpur Criminal Tribes Settlement was 

allotted a share of the tailoring for government 
departments. 

In the first year the industrial community raised the 
objection that Government were entering into competition 
with private enterprise. But Government held that a system 
by which they utilized their own factories tor the supply 
their own requirements, and that too at rates closely 
approximating competitive ones, was fully Justified. The 
p^cy has been steadily pursued with results which have been 
great 'benefit to tli« jail dqMirtment. 
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93. The policy of the department has in addition to Stlflialatlo& 
encouraging Indian industries generally in some cases given 

e definite start to new industries, e.g. — inaswnsi. 

(1) Dipping rods for excise purposes (Calcutta). 

(2) Handcuffs; set up de novo at the Dayalbagh Settle- 

ment at Agra. 

(3) Buttons and badges; an Aligarh firm was induced 

to take this up de novo. Also brass tower-bolts 
and hinges. 

(4) Jaconet cloth. Co-operative Society (Sandila) wa‘s 

persuaded to take up this industry which is new 
to the province., 

(5) Treasury locks. Their manufacture is for this 

province a new industry, and the locks cost 
one-fourth of what imported ones used to cost. 

94. The council has remained watchful and sympathetic 

to the development of the department. This is only natural. £*5^**”* 
The swadeshi policy of the department makes a strong appeal eoueil. 
to national sentiment, while its efforts to effect ecoimmy in 
a period of financial difficulty have not failed to add to its 
popularity. The council approved the decision of Govern- 
ment to reject the Burn committee’s proposal that the depart- 
ment’s most important work should be transferred to the 
Indian Stores Department. 

95. Indenting officers now rarely demur to the quality, ooaolmloiu 
price, terms of supply or other arrangements made by the 
department. They have become accustomed to acting through 

it and no longer resent its activities. At the same time many 
•of them feel that the department is of no particular use to 
them and that iron and steel, hardware, cement and textile 
goods could with advantage be purchased through the Indian 
Stores Department which is much better equipped with officers 
with technical knowledge than the provincial department. On 
the other hand Indian opinion in the province is undoubtedly 
favourable to the department which is expected to support 
home industries as against the industries of other parts of 
India as well as against foreign industries. The department 
is a new one, and, if it has made mistakes, it has also 
succeeded in establishing the use of many articles made in 
India in place of articles imported, and in stimulating certain 
industries. The Governor acting with his Ministers conclud- 
ed his last review of the work of the department with the 
following observations : — 

‘’Government are confident that this department has a 
future of much usefulness before it. Its value in the stimula- 



tim oi indnstiMB is obvious. Evra from a; narrow oosnmer- 
cial point of view it shoold pay for its running several timea 
over from the savings effected.” 

StatisUceA. 


Year. 

Staff. 

Total cost. 

Value of 
businesa. 

PktcentMe 
of (3) to (4). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Bs. 

Bs. 


1921-22 .. 

One officer and 
two clerks. 

About Bs. 16s000 
(precise figures 
not available). 

Not worked 

out. 

•• 

1922-28 .. 

One officer and two 
clerks plus two 
tdinporary clerks 
for a few montlie. 

About Bs. 18,000 
(precise fibres 
not available). 

10,58,000 

• • 

1923-24 .. 

One officer and 
eight clerks. 

22,132 

10,92,400 

2 

1924-25 .. 

Ditto 

26,586 

13,27,000 

2 

1925-26 .. 

Ditto 

27,990 

25,78.000 

1*08 

1926-27 .. 

i 

One officer and 
nine clerks. 

29,748 

25,82,600 

M5 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Education Department. 


Part I. 

1. PreliminaTy . 

96. Sir Harcourt Butler’s regime as Liieutenant-Goverw Tlie pn- 
nor of the United Provinces almost coincided with the period 
which intervened between the memorable announcement of 
August, 1917, and the inauguration of the reforms. The 
Government of India’s circular of September, 1918, brought 
out the new situation likely to materialize, especially on the 
financial side, from the constitutional reforms then under con- 
sideration, i;nd called upon the provinces to devise prograxuines 
of advance. But Sir Harcourt Butler had already taken aciion. 

In April, 1918, he had decided to launch a scheme for the 
doublinj^of enrolment in the primary schools. District boards 
were assured of ample financial help for their programmes . 

The actual expansion was unprecedented, but fell short of 
the ideal aimed at. The number of institutions rose by 47 
per cent, and enrolment by 21 per cent, during the quin- 
quennium ending March 31, 1922. The progress was uneven. 

While enrolment rose by 62 per cent, in Meerut, in the adjoin- 
ing district of Bijnor it fell. The programme was in 1919-20 
limited to three years and included a scheme for the education 
of the Muhammadan and * ’depressed” communities. The 
need for additional primary teachers and for mcwe accommo- 
dation in the secondary schools was recognized and adequate 
provision was made. The enactment of a private member’s 
hill in 1919 empowered municipal boards to apply compulsion 
and to levy a special educational cess for that purpose. But 
the power to apply compulsion was not utilized by any board 
till after the reformed system of government came into . 
operation, and no board has yet levied an educational cess. 

In anglo-vemacular secondary schools science was made a 
compulsory part of the curriculum in junior classes, the pay 
of teachers was raised, and a liberal provision was made for 
scholarships. University reform was initiated. The Univer- 
sity of Tiucknow was, both as regards its constitwtioti and 
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the organization of its work, modelled generally on the pattern 
approved by the Sadler CommiBBion and already adopted in 
the incorporation of the Dacca University. Scouting too was 
organized and expanded. 

97. Sir Harcourt Butler's educational policy had active 
public support. His ideal and his ambitious schemes struck 
popular imagination; his achievement elicited admiration and 
inspired hope. His first ministers, one of whom controlled 
primary and the other university and secondary education, 
shared his ideals and his zeal, and continued his policy. Pan- 
dit Jagat Narain initiated action with a view to giving effect/ 
to the 1919 legislation permitting the application of compul-! 
sion in municipalities. Mr. Chintamani was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the Sadler Commission's report. He successfully 
piloted two important acts through the council, one for the 
separation of intermediate from university education and for 
the establishment of a board of high school and intermediate 
education to control secondary (including intermediate) educa- 
tion, the other for the reorganization of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity as a residential teaching university. The council's 
attitude was. sympathetic. It demanded all-round expansion , 
but showed a genuine desire for the maintenance of stand* 
ards. 

98. In December, 1922, Sir William Harris succeeded 
Sir Harcourt Butler and governed the province for a little 
over five years. In May, 1928, the first ministers resigned. 
The two educational portfolios were combined and for a short 
time held by Baja Farmanand. Bai Bajeshwar Bali was in 
charge from January, 1924 till June, 1927. There was no 
change of educational policy during their period of office ex- 
cept in one matter : Mr. Chintamani had opposed the separa- 
tion of the “external" from the “internal" side of the Allah-* 
abad University to form an affiliating university. Bai Bajesh- 
war Bali was in favour of this policy and carried through the 
council the Agra University Bill of 1926 which gave effect to 
it. The District Boards Primary Education Act, 1926, is 
an important extension of the principle underlying the 1919 
Act, but its financial provision is weaker. The district 
boards have not been given the power — which the municipal 
boards got under the 1919 Act (but have not exercised) — of 
levying a special educational cess. On the other hand, the 
Government policy as declared in the preamble of the Act is 
wider — "the goal of universal free and compulsory education 
for boys and girls to be reached by a definite programme of 
prosrresflive exnanflion." In 1928 the District Boards Act 
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of 192‘^ was amended with the object of enabling educational 
committees of the boai'ds to bo set up under stal^tory author* 
ity. trhe encouragement of the vernacular languages — ^both 
as a study per se and as a medium of examinatio' —and the 
introduction of mu^ic as a subject of instruction in anglo 
vernacular schools were new* movements. Under the mims- 
ter*B auspices all-India music conferences were held in Luck- 
now in two consecutive years; art exhibitions were attached 
to each. The establishment of the Harris College of Hindus- 
tani Music for the revival of the science and art of music, 
and of an academy for the promotion of Hindi and Urdu 
literature represent the results of these new movements. 

The shortcomings of the earlier compulsoiry scheme and the 
stagnation in the infant classes of primary schools were ex- 
amined and remedies were and are still being devised. Agri- 
culture and manual training were introduced into vernacular 
middle schools as subjects of educative value tending to create 
a vocational bias. A course in hygiene and first-aid was in- 
troduced in some anglo-vernacular schools and a scheme for 
its expansion to middle schools is being worked out. A library 
movement which had been held up for want of funds was set 
going. The initial enthusiasm of the district boards for 
lantern lectures has evaporated and half-time schools have 
proved to be a failure. The system of night schools is, how- 
ever, being reorganized and extended. An interesting new 
movement is the organization of co-operative societies for adult 
education. The general progress was shared by industrial and 
technical schools. Compulsory physical training was intro- 
duced into some universities and colleges, and measures were 
devised to render it more efficient in schools. Towards the 
end of 1922 the University Training Corps was instituted, 
and in September 1924, its strength was raised. The Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Guides movements continued to grow. 

A new system of medical inspection was experimentally in- 
troduced. The system of foreign study scholarships was re- 
vised both in the Education and the Industries departments 
with a view to secure better returns. 

99. The European members of the Indian Educational 
Service now get higher pay and free passages. But recruit- 
ment has been closed since July, 1922, and the service is insaivise. 
gradual dissolution. The formation of a new superior Provin- 
cial Educational Service, to be recruited and appointed by the 
local Government, is under consideration. For the present 
vacancies are being filled by the creation of tempOTary posts 
in the Provincial Educational Service. 
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2. AdmifUitraticn during the reform period. 

100. EdacatuMi is a much divided subject. Primary and 
secondary education (for Indians) are under the control of 
the Educacion Minister. The minister also decides wh^ 
grants should, be given to the Allahabad, Lucknow end Agra 
Universities and deals in the legislative council with questions 
relating to these universities. But part of university educa- 
tion (the Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Universities) 
is central and communications from the universities to the 
GoverncMT in his capacity as chancellor or visitor are submitted 
by the education secretary direct to the Governor; the minis- 
ter does not see thenfr European education is reserved. 
Education in the cantonment areas, though a negligible quan- 
tity, is outside the scope of the provincial Government. The 
Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, is controlled 
by the Minister for Education and is administered by the 
Education department, but the Agra medical schools, the agri- 
cultural college at Cavmpore and agricultural school at Buland- 
shahr, and the institutions imparting technical and industrial 
education are controlled by the ministers in charge of the 
Medical, Agriculture and Industries departments respectively, 

101. Transferred education was up to May, 1923, divided 
between two ministers : (1) Mr. Chintamani in charge of colle- 
giate and secondary education, and (2) Pandit Jagat Narain in 
charge of primary education. Since May, 1923, the whole of 
education has b^n under the control of one minister, Raja 
Parmanand, up to December, 1923, and Rai Rajeshwar Bali 
from January, 1924. 

102. A secretary and the director of public instruction, 
as deputy secretai 7 ex officio, form the Secretariat staff dealing 
with the Education department. The same secretary is in 
charge of the Industries and Agriculture departments and 
deals with questions relating to the Benares and Aligarh 
UniversitieB. Medical education is dealt with by the secretary 
in Medical department. The office of the director of 
public inatruction was amalgamated with the Secretariat in 
April, 1^3. 

103. The depariment is controlled by the director of 

public ifistruetion gristed by a deputy and two assistant direc- 
tore. The inspecting branch has thirteen inspectors and one 
chief and nine ofacfe inspectresses, ten assistant inspectors, 
ffity-seven inspectc^s and one hundred and ninety-five 

suh-jb^>!% m^ectors. 
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104. The board of high school and intermediate education 
tion is a statutoty and mainly non-official body for regulating 
and supervising, subject to the control of the Minister for 
Education, the system of high school and intermediate educa- 
tion and prescribing courses for English middle classes. At 
least twenty-four of its thirty-eight members (including the 
•director of public instruction as chairman ex officio) must be 
educationists. Of the remaining fourteen a few more may be, 
and have always been, educationists. Engineering, agricul- 
ture, medicine, industries, the legislative council, the land- 
holding interests and minorities not otherwise adequately 
represented all have their representatives on the board. By 
its constitution it is a predominantly educational body. Its 
powers are exclusively educational — recognition of institutions, 
prescribing courses of study and conducting examinations. It 
has no financial powers. Its regulations are subject to the 
minister's sanction. The secretary is appointed by the 
minister. The chief committees of the board deal with 
<i) finance, (ii) recognition, (iii) curriculum, (iv) courses, and 
<v) examinations. Two of the three sepresentatives of minori- 
ties have always been Muhammadans. 

105. (i) The universities are autonomous statutory bodies. Maiuii*- 
The Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim 
Universities are unitary teaching universities; the Agra ingtHutlona 
University is bn affiliating university. 

(ii) Government maintain eight intermediate colleges, forty- 
eight high schools and one anglo-vemacular middle school. 

The remaining secondary English institutions are maintained 
by private bodies. A few are missionary institutions. 

(iii) Vernacular schools are in the main managed by the 
local administrative units-— district and municipal boards and 
notified area committees. Some are managed by private 
agency. Direct Government management of vernacular schools 
is exceptional. Education in the cantonment areas is a negli- 
gible quantity; control is vested in the cantonment authority 
for the area concerned. Since 1923 the district boards have 
been entirely non-official with non-official chairmen. The 
great majority of municipal boards and notified area com- 
mittees too are non-official and have non-official chairmen. 

The district boards have the benefit of the lent services of 
deputy and sub-deputy inspectors, who are however ocmtrolled 
by the divisional inspectors bnd their assistants. The system of 
direct administration of vernacular education by the district 
boards was oontinned even when they ceased to have officials 
^as chairmen. Educaticm has suffered, especially in quality. 
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ihe standard of discipline of the students and more partica> , 
larly of the teachers has fallen/ 

Advisory. (Government have set up advisory boards and 

bodies. committees composed partly of official and non-official experts 
and partly of members of the legislative council. There are 
several such bodies: — 

(1) The board of v:ernacular education to advise Gov- 

ernment on matters connected with vernacular 
education and referred to it by Government or 
the director or brought up (with the chainimn*s 
permission) by a member. The deputy director 
is chairman; four other members are nominkted 
officials; five are nominated non-officials (includ- 
ing three representatives of the local boairds) 
and three are elected members of the council. 

(2) The Provincial Text-Book Committee to recommehd 

text-books for vernacular schools, for primary 
classes in English schools, for libraries and 
prizes, and for classes (other than primary) in 
English schools. 

(3) The advisory council of the Thomason Civil En- 

gineering College, Roorkee. 

These bodies have not only been helpful to Government — 
especially to the minister — but have incidentally spread infor- 
mation, stimulated outside interest, and satisfied a demand 
that non-officials should be associated with the processes which 
ultimately determine Government’s action. But sometimes 
they only hamper the work of administration, as in the case 
of an advisory committee for compulsory primary education 
which had to be abolished. 


Spselal 
QommltiMi 
and OH- 


IO?. In addition to the standing advisory boards, Gov- 
ernment have from time to time appointed special committees 
to investigate particular subjects. A committee examined 
the finances of the Allahabad and Lucknow Universities, and 
its recommendations formed the basis of the existing system 
of Government grants to those bodies. Two committees went 
into the question of physical training in schools. The pro- 
blem of education among boys of the Muhammadan and of 
the educationally backward communities was examined by a 
special committee (the Wetherill Committee), but owing to 
sharp divergence of opinion on communal lines Government 
could give effect only to those of its proposals which related to 
the backward classes. The findings of the committee which 
inquired into the working of the board of intermediate and high 
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BChool education are summarized in para. 151 on pa^e 119. 

The labours of a special committee culminated in the constitu- 
tion of the Agra University. Another committee examined 
the problems of female education.- Finally, the Mackenzie 
Committee’s unanimous report was the basis of the legislation 
amending the District Boards Act of 1922 with the object 
of setting up statutory educjitional committees of the boards. 

Apart from these committees, conferences were occasionally 
summoned and addressed by the Education Minister. Besides 
utilizing the agency of (committees and conferences, Gov- 
ernment placed three officers on special duty in separate con- 
nexions. They surveyed specified fields and submitted reports 
on which action was (or is being) taken. A recjornmenda- 
tion of one of these officers was that the educational system 
of each district board be made over to a special board under 
the chairmanship of the district officer. This proposal came 
in for strong adverse public criticism. But his report re- 
vealed grave defects in the administration of vernacular edu- 
cation by the boards, and Government, acting on the 
unanimous recommendation of the committee presided over 
by the director, undertook legislation to amend the District 
Boards Act. 

108. Both the minister and the director are members of Minister 
the council and share the duty of defending Government’s 
policy in the council. Consequently the department is more puMlc 
responsive to public opinion than in pre-reform days. Gov- opinion, 
ernment’s policy and action — especially many of the recent 
innovations — were appreciably influenced by public opinion, 
including the views and feelings of minorities. The manner 
in which Government action often apparently followed a de- 
bate, resolution or question in the council is, however, 
sometimes an unreliable criterion for judging how and by 
whom the initiative was taken. Where the minister’s and 
the mover’s points of view were identical (as was often the 
case in the first council), a motion or question Was often 
intended only to strengthen the minister’s hands. The 
minister sometimes utilized the council machinery tb as- 
certain its views, or to prepare his ground by stimulating its 
interest. Not infrequentiy the line of action intended by the 
minister was forestalled by others who guessed or were 
casually informed about it. But ministerial policy was never 
an indiscriminate surrender to agitation in or out of the 
council. Even apart from the stand of the first ministers 
against the non-co-operation programme, there were many 
carses in which the minister suppc^d the department when 
its view or action clashed with opinion outside. Not 

25 
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infrequently Government in reply even to adopted ooimcil 
resolutions refused to take action, or took it only in a limited 
way, or after mature consideration, or only when financial 
conditions permitted it. The first resolution about the Agra 
University, the resolutions about grants-in-aid to Aligarh and 
Benares, training in the use of fire-arms, withh<^ding of 
Government aid from institutions excluding Indians, time- 
scale of pay for the subordinate education service, spinning 
as a school subject, training in nationalism and social service 
and in military drill, time-scale^ pay for sub-deputy ins- 
pectors and for model school ' teachers furnish relevanlt 
illustrations. Apart from the tonic effect of publicity — ana 
“since the reforms, education has been more in the publii 
eye than previously** — ^the council hae reinforced the claims 
of the department on provincial funds. \ 

Oommiuial- influence of communalism on educational matters 

tun* although always present was seldom direct; it usually found 

expression in council questions, which were frequently charged 
with the spirit of communalism — often to excess. Special State 
aid, alleged backwardness of the Muhammadan community, 
communal representation in the services, grants-in-aid for 
Muhammadan institutions and stipends for Muhammadan 
students, the expenditure by district boards on Muhammadan 
schools and their staff have formed its staple subjects. It 
rarely raised its head in the debates; the only notable excep- 
tion was the walk-out of the Muhammadan members when 
the District Boards Primary Education Bill was under dis- 
cussion in 1926, declared by the Muhammadan leaders to be 
a protest against the attitude of the swarajist party. It found 
its way early into the proceedings of the Wetherill Committee 
which in 1927 examined the problems of the education of 
boys of the Muhammadan and “depressed** communities. 
The numerous dissenting notes giving expression to irrecon- 
cilable views and proposals on communal lines rendered it 
impossible for Government to give generally acceptable effect 
to the committee's proposals. Enforcement of discipline — 
whether against the students or the staff — was to some extent 
rendered difficult; fear of agitation or of accusations of com- 
munal bias tended to weaken authority. In the Lucknow 
University even the sociai life of students was marred by dis- 
cord. Serious efforts have, however, been made by the better 
minds of both communities to cope with the problem*. As the 
result of private consultation among non-official members of 
the council, the principle of securing the representation of 
minorities by the mngle transf^ble vote was with unanimous 
approval incorporated in the Mackenzie Committee*6 report 
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and in the legislation which gave effect to its recommenda- 
tions. 

110. Since 1921 fourteen appointments in all have ba^ 
made to vacancies in the Indian Educational Service (of which 
i;he cadre rose from thirty-eight to forty-two) due to casualties 
in that service or to the transfer of posts from the provincial 
i;o the imperial service or to the creation of new posts. Three 
of these fourteen officers were Europeans and eleven were 
Indians. Indians were appointed to five out of six posts created 
hy the universities in replacement of similar posts in the 
Indian Educational Service. In 1920-21 there were thirty-three 
Europeans and three Indians in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice; in 1926-27 there were eighteen and twelve respectively. 

Ten European officers of the Indian Educational Service to^ 
advantage of the scheme for retirement on proportionate pen- 
sion. A noteworthy event was that for the first time in its 
history the department had an Indian officer (Mr. Eichiu of 
the Indian Educational Service) as officiating director for five 
months in 1925. Before 1921 no Indian had been an assist- 
ant director. Since 1921 one Indian has been deputy director 
and two have officiated as assistant directors. 

111. Mr. Chintamani introduced the system of making Selaetloa 
all new appointments to gazetted posts through selection com- ®®™®**^**^ 
mittees. These committees consisted of officials and non- 
officials, including members of the legislative council. The 
director considers that these committees were not satisfactory, 
inasmuch as they were subject to political pressure. Bai 
Bajeshwar Bali at first appointed similarly constituted com- 
mittees to select candidates for foreign scholarships, but later 
appointed a committee of a different kind which consisted of a 

Judge of the BQgh Court, a prominent public man who was 
not a member of the legislature, and the director. The direc- 
tor reports that a small committee of this kind is much more 
satisfactory than the committees previously appointed. His 
experience thus exactly bears out that of the director of agri- 
culture. 

112. In the early period some officers were apprehensive MinlrtMi 
df the new conditions brought about by the ^forms. Betire- JlfnriMi. 
ments on proportionate pension were, relatively to the total 

cadre of the Indian Educational Service, numerous. The 
officers who remained have ^own a readiness to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions. With the reduction in the 
number of European officers there has been a growing apprecia- 
tion of their value, and racial feeling, aroused in the ^ys of 
non-co-operation, has almost disappeared. Nonetheless, 
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issues relating to the services are the most fruitful source of 
such divergence of opinion as occasionally does occur. 

113. The post of director has been held since December^ 
1921, by the same ofiScer, Mr. A. H. Mackenzie of the Indian 
Educational Service. The period has been one of very great 
pressure of work. There has been a considerable amount ot 
legislation of first rate importance and a very great deal of 
reorganization in addition to expansion. Mr. Mackenzie has 
worked with great energy and throughout has kept in close 
touch with successive ministers with whom his relations have 
been uniformly satisfactory, while he has adapted himself to 
the new conditions by establishing good relations with the 
legislative council. Differences of opinion between the head 
of the department and the minister have arisen not infre- 
quently, but they have been faced frankly and openly and have 
never led to any sort of friction. There has been very little 
attempt on the part of ministers to interfere in the details of 
administration, and they have for the most part left the direct 
tor a free hand in the control of his own proper sphere of 
administration . 

3. Education in the council. 

114. The Governor-General’s sanction is required for the 
recognition of the equivalence of degrees and of examinaticjus 
qualifying for admission to Lucknow University. Except as re- 
gards the definition of the jurisdiction of a university outside the 
province in which it is situated, educational legislation is now 
entirely provincial. The Indian Educational Service is in a 
process of dissoluton and will in course of time be replaced by 
a provincial service. Finance is now provincialized, and the 
influence exercised by the Government of India through their 
financial control has ceased. It is on the financial side that 
the main structural difference due to provincial ization between 
the pre-reform and the post-reform system of administratioir 
lies. 

115. The transfer of all, except European education, to 
a minister or ministers responsible to the legislative council 
has, however, made a far more substantial — even vital — differ- 
ence. Hie council can influence the administration not only 
by means of resolutions and questions, but can, and does, IelIso* 
exercise real control over policy through (a) legislation and (6) 
the annual vote on the education budget (including supple- 
mentary estimates). The director of public instruction is a 
member of the council and also a Secretariat oflBoer; and he is- 
often called upon to defend Government's educational policy .v 


i 
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In both capacities he is brought into intimate contact with 
public opinon. resulting position was tersely summarized 

by the present director when on February 2, he stated 

in the council that “in the transferred subjects there is no 
bureaucracy left.** 

116 . There has been no standing committee dealing staadlng 
specifically with education. Hut the ministers have appointed semmltwst. 
advisory boards composed* partly of experts (official and non- 
official) and partly of members of the council as representing 
“practical knowledge rather than political feeling.** Fot 
particular purposes special ad hoc committees have been ap- 
pointed from time to time. These have reported not to the 
council but to the local Government. 

117. (a) Composition , — ^The first elections were held Tks lint 
under the shadow of the non-co-operation agitation. One of 

the four main objects of that agitation was the boycott of re- 
cognized educational institutions. The council was to a large 
extent le^t alone by members of the advanced political school, 
and it consisted mainly of landlords and liberals. In educa- 
tional matters it was inclined to be even conservative. 

(6) Legislation . — This council passed two Acts of hrst-rate 
importance, the Intermediate Education Act (II of 1921) and 
the Allahabad University Act (III of 1921), though not with- 
out difficulty. In the select committee on the former many 
dissents were recorded and the Bill passed only when Govern- 
ment exerted itself to rally the landlords. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made in the council in 1925 to go back on the 
policy of the Intermediate Education Act of 1921. Of the 
other two Acts passed by it, the Canning College Act, VII of 
1922. merging that college in, and transferring its property 
and liabilities to, the University of Liucknow was a conse- 
quential measure and aroused no opposition; the other (Act 
VTTI of 1922) amended the Allahabad University Act, 1921, 
for the purpose of correcting some formal errors. 

(c) Budget debates . — ^Numerous motions for cuts from the 
demand for education were made, and in the course of the 
debates many phases of the educational system were discussed 
and criticized. But no cut iK>t accepted by Government was 
adopted. Most of the motions were withdrawn; a few were 
negatived.' Only three were adopted — ^all pioved by the minis- 
ter or by the education secretary. The large percentage of mo- 
tions withdrawn shows the extent to which the council and the 
ministry enjoyed mutual confidence. 
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id) Resolutions , — ^The XBsoiationa adopted by the first 
council (or withdrawn on an assurance sympathy from 
Cjovernment) were on subjects which had for long been under 
discussion in political circles. Members were gratified to find 
that some proposals which for a long time had the support 
of public opinion were readily accepted by the reformed Gov- 
ernment. The introduction of an age-limit for the matricula- 
tion and school leaving certificate examinations, and the 
discrimination made in favour of the departmental examination 
for the school leaving certificate and the consequent disabihty 
imposed on those who passed the intermediate and matricula- 
tion examinations of the universitsr were the first grievances; 
to be voiced. Hesolutions on these subjects were adopted by| 
the council and given effect to by Government. The council 
adopted a resolution recommending the introduction in the 
]Bducational Code of a ‘conscience clause” making religious 
teaching in aided institutions voluntary, and Government gave 
effect to the recommendation. But in 1923 the “conscience 
clause’* was, as the result of a resolution adc^ted by the 
council, modified so as to permit aided institutions to provide 
compulsory religious instruction for boys of their own faith. 
The introduction with retrospective effect of the time-scales of 
pay previously sanctioned for the subordinate educational ser- 
vice and the introduction of a time-scale of pay for sub-deputy 
inspectors of schools and for model schoor teachers were the 
subjects of other resolutions adopted by the council. Govern- 
ment have introduced a time-scale for sub-deputy inspt^ctors 
and approved of one for model school teachers, but have not yet 
been able to find funds for introducing the latter. The time- 
scale for the subordinate educational service formed the 
subject of a further resolution in 1925, which was withdrawn 
without; any assurance from Government, who have not found 
it possible for financial reasons to give effect to it. The most 
important resolution adopted by the first council was one recom- 
mending the establishment of an affiliating university at Agra. 
Ijiberals were divided. The minister opposed it. The council 
adopted the resolution, but acquiesced in his announcement 
that he did not propose to act upon it and did not proceed 
to express want of confidence in him. Certain resolutions 
were withdrawn on an assurance from Government. A reso- 
lution moved on April 5, 1921, led to the appointment of a 
committee to revise the Educational Code. A resolution on -the 
co-ordination of the vernacular and anglo-vernacular systems 
of education (January 29, 1923> was referred to the recon- 
stituted board of vemacular education. A resolution (July, 
1921) calling upon Government to insist on European schools 
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admitting Indian students without restriction and to provide 
facilities of residence for them as a condition precedent to the 
Government grant-in-aid was moved by a pcominent liberal, 
but was* withdrawn. A resolution recommending the estab- 
lishment of a college to impart instruction in the vernaculars 
up to the intermediate stage was talked out. Two resolutions 
were djfeated, cme recommending that students failing to get 
through the annual examination should, if they pass a sup^e- 
mentary examination at the end of the vacation, be promoted 
on the re-opening of the school; and the other that permission 
should be given to all Government servants to appear for exa- 
minations privately from 1924 onwards. A landlord member*s 
resolution recommending the provincialization of the cadre 
of deputy inspectors was negatived; but the latter part of it 
recommending a time-scale of pay for sub-deputy inspectors 
was adopted. 

(e) Questions . — Questions covered a wide range — almost 
the whole held of educational activity. The number was 
about foujr hundred. The council was specially interested 
in the pay and prospects of the services, and in the disciplinary 
control of the department over the staff and of the staff over 
their pupils. The introduction of a time-scale of pay for 
teachers in model schools and in Government high and normal 
schools and for sub-deputy and deputy inspectos and the 
giving of retrospective effect to the time-scale adopted for 
teachers in the subordinate educational service were favourite 
topics. As regards the questions relating to discipline, it 
should be borne in mind, that the first two years of the first 
council witnessed the rapid growth of the non-co-operaiaon 
movement and its culmination in the winter of 1921 and 1922. 
Disciplinary action, when taken by the deportment, was sup- 
ported by the minister, who in one important instance defend- 
ed it successfully when challenged in the council. 

118. (a) Composition . — ^In the second council tte stoarap JJjt 

ist party formed a large compact group of about thirty. This 
party was disciplined and organized. The landlord members 
though lacking cohesion were in a majority. G^ie liberals had 
lost heavily at the polls. While the landloi^ and other par- 
ties held the sioarajist party’s extremist tactics (e.g., attempts 
to throw out whole demands) in check, the swurajists^ could' 
usually count on the support of other pairties on issues involv- 
ing nationalist aspirations. Swarajist criticism of Govern-^ 
ment’s educational policy was (fften of a helpful^ and 
constructive character; it emphasized the claims <rf primary 
education and the accelerating its pom; it tried to 
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secure for the yemaculars a better place in the system, to 
imptart a vocational direction and a nationalistic bias, and 
introduce physical and even military training. 

(b) Legislation ,^ — pieces of educational legislation 
were passed. The swarajist leader had served on the select 
committee of the District Boards Primary Education Bill, and 
it was with the support of his party, that the bill was passed. 
At the third reading the Muhammadan members walked out in 
a body, alleging that the Hindu attitude had been unfriendly 
on a point, which they consid^ed vital, viz., the provision of 
religious along with secular education. This Act now extends 
to ^strict boards facilities for the introduction of free compul- 
Bory jMrimary education. It was modelled on the 1919 Act for 
municipalities. The Agra University Act was not a conten- 
tious measure. The council had already adopted two resolu- 
tions in favour of the measure (February, 1923, and January, 
1924) and the bill passed without difficulty. Two experts 
were nominated to serve on the select committee; one of them 
took a prominent part in the discussions in the council. The 
stoarajists took no part in the discussion of this bill in the 
council. 

(c) Budget debates, — ^In the 1924 budget debates most of 
the motions for cuts were pressed to a division; only one was 
withdrawn and one was adopted; one was talked out. But the 
discussions reflected the altered composition of this council 
and the cleavage of opinion between the swaraji^ and the land- 
lord ministers. A prominent target of attack was the system 
of university and higher education; in the discussion the Swara- 
jists gave expression to their creed, viz., expansion of the base 
rather than the top. In the following year there was again an 
attack on the system of higher education, but the tactics began 
to change; not such a large proportion of motions were pressed 
to a division as in 1924. There was only one swarajist motion 
for a substantive cut. It related to the Boorkee engineering 
college. It was the only one which (in an amended form) 
was adopted. The motions of liberal and independent mem- 
bers were defeated. The budget of 1926 was discussed at 
greater length and the number of motions for reduction was 
proportionately larger. At the same time the swarajist party's 
-'rapproehinent*' with and the Muhammadan member's alie- 
nation from the Hindu minister for education were beginning. 
These tendencies culminated in the drcumstances in which the 
District Boards* Primary Education Bill was passed. The 
Muhammadan members walked out, and the swarajists sup- 
ported Government — an irony of fate** for the swarajist 
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party, as its leader then declared. As in the first council, how* 
ever, a large proportion of motions for cuts were with<^wn; 
the object was to ventilate grievances and these covered a very 
wide range. In addition to the usual criticism of Government’s 
policy regarding university and higher education, suggestions 
on various matters were made, for example, grants to the 
local boards, medical inspection of school children, the stu- 
dents' advisory committee , encouragement of vernacular litera- 
ture, etc. h^uropean education also came in for some criticism. 
A much smaller proportion of motions than in 1924 and 1925 
were pressed to a division. Only one was adopted. It was a 
token cut and its object was to stress the need for additional 
financial assistance to the Benares and Aligarh Universities; 
but it concerned the reserved side of Government rather than 
the Minister for Education. 

(d) Resolutions . — The swarajists advocated the claims of 
vernacular and vocational education, the introduction of hand- 
spinning, patriotic songs, social service, and physical and 
military training. Hesolutions in favour of grants to the 
Aligarh Muslim University were supported by all parties. In 
April, 1924. a resolution was adopted, recommending the intro- 
duction of free and compulsory primary education; in January, 
1925, a similar one was withdrawn. They were the precursors 
of the 1926 legislation. A sum of Bs. 5,000 was set apart by 
Government for aiding adult education societies for the main- 
tenance of night schools in pursuance of a resolution adopted for 
the promotion of adult education in rural and urban areas. In 
September, 1924, a* resolution was adopted for the teaching of 
spinning in schools; Government have included it as 'an optional 
subject in girls' schools. As the result of a resolution in which 
the council recommended the introduction of vocational educa- 
tion in vernacular and anglo-vemacular schools. Government 
have authorized district and municipal boards to introduce 
vocational teaching with the department’s approval and have 
introduced agriculture and manual training as an experimental 
measure in selected middle vernacular schools. Government 
have given partial effect to a recommendation for the adoption 
of Hindi and Urdu as media* of examination and instruction for 
all subjects except English for the high school examination. 
The vernaculars can now be used as the medium of examination. 
The adoption of n resolution in December. 1925, pr€K}eded 
the constitution of the Hindustani Academy for the promotion 
of Hindi and Urdu literature. Certain books approved by the 
text-book committee have been included in the curricula in 
pursuance of a resolution for instruction and training in 
nationalism and social service. Government for financial 
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reasons took no action on rasolntions i:8coinmending grants** 
in-aid to the Benares and Aligarh Universities, A resolution^ 
for the alleviation of unemployment among the educated 
classes is still under consideration. Two resolutions were 
withdrawn on Government’s assurance. One prepared the 
way for the establishment of the music college. The other 
led to the abortive committee on primary education among 
the depressed and backward classes. Of the defeated motions 
some serve to bring out the council’s attitude regarding the 
need for maintaining standards. One was for the establish- 
ment of a technical university at Gawnpore. This proposal 
had been advocated in Sir Harcourt Butler’s time but since 
his departure the movement had languished. The attempt 
made by a member from Gawnpore to revive it failed. A 
Swarajist member’s motion recommending that higher examU 
nations of university standard should be conducted through 
the medium of the vernaculars, and another advocating com* 
partmental examinations in the universities were defeated. A 
Muhammadan member’s motion for the lowering of the stand- 
ard of the high school examination and an important motion 
which aimed at reversing the policy underlying the separation 
of university from intermediate education were also defeated. 

(e) Questions , — The most common subjects for questions 
were : (a) the development of the vernaculars, (b) provincial 
grants-in-aid to the Benares and Aligarh Universities, (c) 
music and vocational training, and (d) the working of the 
universities and other educational self-governing bodies. Gom- 
munal questions were more prominent in the second than in 
the first council. 

The thfrt 119. (a) Composition , — The swarajists were returned in 

oounell. smaller numbers; but a combination of the liberals with a 
section of the landlords gave rise to a strong organized nation- 
alist party led by an ex-minister. Though there is no formal 
alliance between the nationalists and the swarajists they have 
often taken concerted action. There is no substantial differ- 
ence between their aims and policy. 

(6) Legislation . — The District Boards (Amendment) Act, 
1928, had a solely educational purpose. The boards’ handling 
of their educational system had been found to be defective on 
the administrative side, and this act enables statutory educa- 
tional committees to be set up for the administration of 
vernacular education. The bill was not referred to a select 
committee. The nature of its reception by the council showed 
that the members recognized that the boards are too large to 
discharge administrative functions and that there is need for 
statutory devolution of powers to smaller bodies. 
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(e) Budget debates . — ^The budget debates of 1927 reflected 
the revival of the liberal element in the council. Many of the 
motions were put in by liberals. Their attitude towards the 
minister was friendly and helpful. The stoarajists too were 
moving nearer the minister. A large proportion of the motions 
were as in 1926 withdrawn. As in the second council, a 
motion intended to secure provincial grants-in-aid to the 
Benares and Aligarh Universities was adopted; Government’s 
position, however, remained the same as before, viz., that 
these universities were all-India institutions and provincial 
subjects must have a prior claim on available funds. In 1929 
the question of grants to these universities was raised again » 
The new Finance Member’s reply was more sympathetic than 
that of his predecessor, and the council greeted it with grate* 
ful appreciation. Participation in the budget debates on the 
part of Swarajists was more general than before. For want 
of time the range of subjects dealt with was somewhat limited 
but included university and higher education, girls* education^ 
and a few miscellaneous subjects. 

(d) Resolutions . — ^Vernacular education was less promi- 
nent than in the previous councils. A resolution urging the 
desirability of amending one of the district boards* educational 
rules led to the appointment of a committee and to the pass- 
ing of the District Boards (Amendment) Act, 1928. Another 
resolution recommending compulsory training in military drill 
and the use of firearms in educational institutions was adopted. 
Government have taken action on the first part of the resolu- 
tion. They have made physical training compulsory in all 
recognized institutions. They have appointed an expert in 
physical training at the training college at Allahabad, and 
have awarded two foreign scholarships for physical training. 
The scholars will on their return to India be appointed as 
instructors at the training colleges at Ducknow and Agra. 
This council passed 'also a further resolution for a grant to the 
Benares Hindu University but Government have taken no 
action on it. A seiwice case gave rise to two resolutions. 
This Government had promoted an Indian officer to the junior 
selection grade. They selected this officer, from limongst 
those who on grounds of merit were within the field of selec- 
tion, on account of his long service in the department; they 
reckoned seniority for the purpose of selection by len<^h of 
total seiwice not length of service in the Indian Educational 
Service. As the result of an appeal to the Government' of 
Tndia- by officers who had been superseded, this Government 
cancelled their first notification and made a new selection on 
the principle laid down by the Government of India, viz., on 
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pounds of merit, seniority being an important factor in cases 
of equal merit and seniority being reckoned (as already laid 
down by the Secretary of State) from the date of appointment 
to the Indian Kducational Service. This decision came in 
for strong criticism in the council which adopted resolutions 
recommending the cancellation of the local Government’s 
second notification and the publication of all the correspondence 
in the case. The resolutions were intended as a potest against 
what the council thought was the Government of India’s 
interference with the discretion of the local Government. This 
case is an illustration of the difficulty of reconciling the local 
Government’s control over its officers with the Government ojl 
India’s responsibility for the all-India services. Copies of the 
proceedings on both resolutions were sent to the Government 
of India. \ 

(c) Questions . — Questions in the first and tjhie second 
councils averaged about four hundred a year. In the third 
council they have been even more numerous. They have cover- 
ed the usual wide range of subjects — pay, etc. of the services, 
departmental control over the staff, disciplinary action against 
individuals, appointments, grants to secondary schools, relations 
between the department and the local bodies, the administra- 
tion of the universities and other self-governing educational 
bodies, appointments, etc. Communal questions were more 
numerous and more prominent than before. 

4. Educational finance. 


Efieet of the 120. Before the Reforms the Ijieutenant-Governor alone 
Sefoims. vested with the power of deciding as to the soundness of 

a scheme and whether and what funds could be spared and 
should be allotted. The pre-reform council was much less 
responsive to public opinion than the present council. Now, 
except on rare occasions, the finance department does not 
criticize educational demands as being defective or expen- 
sive. These demands are pressed more constantly and more 
forcibly and are much larger than they used to be, or, but 
for the Reforms, would have been. The transfer of education 
has given it publicity and roused non-official interest (both in 
and out of the council). The reaction on departmental out- 
look and effort has been on the whole both healthy and help- 
ful. It has certainly strengthened the department’s claims 
on provincial revenues. 


121. Within less than a year money became scarce. The 
codncil’s resolution for the appointment of the economy com- 
mittee liad already been anticipated by Government. The 
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field of education, though vast, was a difficult one in which to 
make retrenchment and the economy committee’s recom- 
mendations affected it to a comparatively small extent, 

122. The council has made no substantial cut against the nJSSJU* 
wishes of Government, and has utilized the budget discussion 
mainly for the ventilation of grievances. It has also on the 
whole exercised self-restraint and shown discrimination in re- 
commending proposals involving increased expenditure. Many 
of its proposals were intrinsically sound and were accepted 
by Government. Motions for the introduction with retros- 
pective effect of time-scales of pay sanctioned for the subordi- 
nate provincial educational service and for the introduction of 
a time-scale of pay for model school teachers have not been 
given effect to for reasons already stated. A motion for an 
increase in the number of agricultural and industrial schools 
was withdrawn; but Government have independently taken 
action on the lines rec*ommendcd by the mover as far as these 
were practicable. A motion for a time-scale of pay for sub- 
deputy inspectors was adopted by the council and given effect 
to by Government. Government accepted motions for the 
establishment of a university at Agra, a music school, a ver- 
nacular translation bureau and for the introduction of physical 
training in schools. The only other motions involving in- 
creased expenditure were for grants-in-aid to the Benares 
Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Universities. 

123. The expansion and reorganization of education have Growth^f 
imposed a progressively growing burden on provincial reve- 
nues, and, to a smaller extent, on local funds. The income 
from fees in primary schools has fallen, and in the case of other 
institutions, its growth is small. Other sources have proved 
almost inelastic. In university expenditure, income from 
other sources more or less kept pace for seven years with the 
provincial contribution. This was largely due to the generous 
donations which enabled the Lucknow University to be set up. 

The tendency now, however, is for the universities to rely on 
assistance from the provincial revenues for further expendi- 
turtj*. Thus the entire increase of expenditure in 1926-27 was 
financed from provincial revenues. In secondary education 
the growth has been mainly financed by Government whose 
share of the increased expenditure from year to year was : — 

1910-20 1020-21 1921-22 1922-5^1923-24 19?4-25 1025-26 1926-27 

(a) Total 85*04 41*70 51*17 56«90 60*23 62-80 66*19 70-31 

espbuditure 

(<n lakhs). 

(b) Frovin- 10-65 16*68 25*86 29-37 81*63 33*58 36*20 37 32 

cial share 

pn lakhs). 


.“M.. . 
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In primary education almost; the entire additional ex- 
penditure — Mad sometimes even more— was from year to year 
contributed by Goyermnent. The contributions by Govern- 
ment in 1920 and 1921 when the boards were reaping the ad- 
vantage of Sir Harcourt Butler’s schemes were very generous. 
Between 1922 and 1927 the growth of expenditure was 
Bs. 16*48 lakhs while the local Government’s share rose by 
Kb. 13*92 lakhs. The actual figures of (a) total expenditure 
and (b) the local Government’s share are (in lakhs of 
rupees) : — 

1919.20 1920.21 1021-22 1922-23 1923 24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 

(a) TpUl 39*65 47*46 62*65 65*06 68*48 71*33 75*20 78^1 

expenditure. 1 

(5) Previn- 10*78 25*14 41*98 43*68 48*30 61*15 52*64 65*to 

ciel share. ^ 

124. The percentage of provincial revenues absorbed by^ 
fiyrta slal education has steadily (with a temporary but slight setback , 
mmsm. 1922-23) risen from 9 in 1920-21 to 15 in 1927-28. Though 
the fresh demands of the department have been met perhaps 
more liberally than those of others, many approved education- 
al projects remained unfinanced every year for lack of funds 
as shown by the. following figures : — 

1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 

Demands of the department (in 31*19 17*36 14*60 26*79 29*99 

lakhs). 

Budget provision (in lakhs) ., 5*99 8*86 9*93 22*16 19*88 

The decreases in the demands for 1924-25 and 1925-26 
were due to informal warning that little money would be avail- 
able for new expenditure. Conversely the increases in 1926- 
27 and 1927-28 were due to the prospect of a remission of the 
provincial contribution. The allotments (in lakhs of rupees) 
secured in 1924-26, 1925-26, and 1926-27 by (a), the education 
department (reserved and transferred) , (b) all other transferred 
departments and (c) all the reserved departments were : — 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

(a) Ekluoation depurtment (reserve*} 
mad irmuferretd). 

10*00 

11*00 

24*00 

(5) All oUier teunsferred departments 

22*00 

12*6 

27*76 

(e) All the reserved departmento . . 

26*00 

26*00 

13*76 

It secured 20 per cent., 35 per cent, and 37| per cent, of 


total new expenditure, and 29 per cent., 48 per cent, ‘and 47 
per cent, of &e new expenditure on transferred subjects. But 
the distance to be covered is great; the obstacles are many and 
complex. The quality of education imparted in the primary 
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schools is poor and only a small proportion of their pupils com- 
plete the full primary course. Even if infants who do not 
complete the course be reckoned as scholars, the percentage 
of scholars to the population of school-going age is still very 
low. At the 1921 census the literacy percentages were only 
6*5 (males) and O' 6 (females). The claims of female and de- 
pressed classes education are insistent. From the universities 
to the primary schools the cry is for more funds. Unfortu- 
nately there is evidence of the slackening of effort on the part 
of aided institutions to do their share. Now that the remis- 
sion of the provincial contribution has been permanently ab- 
sorbed, the financing of future expansion promises to be a seri- 
ous problem. 

5. Quality and standards, 

12t5. While it is generally admitted that facilities for Unlveriltf 
education have been expanded, there has been criticism of the ***“^*^*’ 
results. This criticism is usually an assertion that the quality 
and standard, both of teaching and of administration, have 
fallen in all branches of education. In 1925 Government took 
notice of the disparity in the percentage of passes in the de- 
gree examinations of the four universities (e.g., in the B. A. 
examination it varied from 55 to 91*4 per cent.), and sounded 
a note of warning, that “unless a high standard of intellec- 
tual attainment is maintained and quality is not sacrificed to 
quantity, the universities will have failed of their purpose.** 
Concerted action to prevent the lowering of standards was 
suggested. The board of high school and intermediate educa- 
tion was accused, both in the press and in the council, of hav- 
ing been unduly lenient in rec;ognizing institutions for its exa- 
minations, and of having lowered the standards of study 
and of examination. The unsatisfactory teaching of science 
and the undesirability of combining junior and higher classes 
were other grounds of attack. The disparity between the 
standards of the three authorities controlling intermediate 
education (viz., the intermediate board, the Aligarh Univer- 
sity intermediate board and the Benares University)* was put 
forward as a proof that deterioration had taken place. The 
standards of teaching, discipline, and administration in the 
vernacular schools — especially in the primary schools — ^were 
similarly alleged to have deteriorated. 

126, Government have no direct influence on the standards 
of university education; they give liberal grants to thealbwty. 
universities, but do not interfere with their academic affairs. 

The Governor has some control over standards (1) as chancel- 
lor of the Lucknow, Allahabad and Agra Universities and (2) 
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an visitor of the Beoares Hindu University, which is also' 
amenable to the Governor-General in Councirs control. Over 
the Aligarh Muslim University the visiting board and the 
Governor-General in Council have similar control. The Gov- 
ernor, as chancellor, disallowed the ordinances of the Allah- 
abad University regarding honours courses and of the Luck- 
now University regarding examinations in oriental languages. 
He remitted to the Benares Hindu University for re-consider- 
ation regulations relating to qualifications for admission to the 
engineering courses. On an expression by the visiting board 
of their disapproval of certain ordinances of the Aligarh Mjus- 
hm University the Governor-General in Council disallowed 
them. No inspection of or inquiry into any of the five uni\Ui*- 
sities has yet been ordered. But the chancellor of the Aligyh 
Muslim University appointed a commission of inquiry, l^ts 
report has recently been laid before the court of the university. 
Recommendations of a far-reaching character have been made. 

127. Government have little authoritative material on 
which to base any conclusions. They recognize that the per- 
centage of passes is not a wholly reliable criterion; the pre- 
vious percentages may have been to some extent the result of 
undue strictness or of a faulty system of instruction; the new 
one may perhaps be due to better staff and to the tutorial 
methods now in force. The only sure test is a comparison 
between the average graduate of former days and his confrere 
of to-day. The director of public instruction has had oppor- 
tunities to judge of them by personal observation , and his view 
is: — “The standard of the Allahabad (internal side) and 
Lucknow Universities is as high as that of the old Allahabad 
University, but distinctions (passes in the first division) are 
given more freely by these universities than by the old Allah- 
abad University. On the other hand the staff of the universi- 
ties of Allahabad (internal side), Lucknow and Benares have 
to their credit much more original work than the staff of the 
old ‘Allahabad University, and the research work done by the 
staff has helped to create in these universities an atmosphere 
of advanced learning, which was absent from the affiliated 
colleges of the old Allahabad University.” Colonel Needham, 

inspected the Lucknow medical college and found its 
method of teaching to be satisfactory. 

128. Owing to the criticism of the working of the board 
of high school and intermediate education, Government ap- 
pointed an imioiry committee in 1925 with terms of reference 
confined to the fnnnework of the 1921 legislation. This com- 
mittee found tha critidsm to be exaggerated and to some ex- 



tent unjustified. Owing to financial ^stringency Government 
were unable to give effect to their original intentions regard- 
ing the standard of staff and equipment for the intermediate 
colleges, or even as regards the type of college to be set up; 
the intermediate board could not justly be held responsible for 
this. 

129. The position of vernacular education has, however, vemacuiftr 
been different. The disappearance of officials (especially the ednoatlon. 
official chairman) from the boards, faction and intrigue, lack 

of experience and occasionally even perversity and the “weak- 
ness of the board’s executive action” arising from the unsuit- 
ability of the whole board to act as an administrative body — 
all these conspired to bring about deterioration of disciphne 
and of administration and, in the case of primary schools, of 
standards of teaching. Undue waste of public money was 
soon recognized. Government could not leave matters to 
right themselves in course of time. The entire field was sur- 
veyed. Three officers were in succession pjaced on special duty 
and a special committee was appointed to suggest improve- 
ments in the administration of vernacular education by the 
boards. The District Boards (Amendment) Act, 1928, enabl- 
ing statutory educational committees to be set up to adminis- 
ter the rural boards* educational system was the result of its 
labours. 

130. Action has been, or is being, taken in other direc- Trained 
tions also. The rising percentages of trained teachers both 

for secondary and for primary schools is to some extent bound 
to tell on the quality of vernacular and anglo-vernacular edu- 
cation : — 



1915 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

192^ 

1927 

Percentage of train- 
ed teachers in — 












(1) anglo-verna- 

18 


22 

24 

25 

29 

33 

36 

36 

'8 

40 

onlar sohools, 
<2) Ternacular 

85 



89 

93 

94 

97 

97 

96 

1 

94 

middle schools 












(3) primary 
schools. 

42 

45 

46 

r>i] 

56 

63 

72 

77 

79 

79 

78 


131. There are positive indications that opinion in favour PoW*® 
of maintaining and even of raising standards is growing. 
resolution moved in 1926 in the council for compartmental 
examinations in the universities was defeated. Amother for 
the lowering of the standards of the high school examination 
met a similar fate. The claims of the vernaculars were dis- 
regarded by the council when it thought that they would en- 
croach on quality. The Agrk University Act (1926) provides 
more stringently for the maintenance of standards than the 
Allahabad Act of 1921. A Bignificaait and hopeful indication 

26 
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of the trend ol public opinion was that a committee set up by 
tlie conference of cliairnien and members of district boards 
convened by the Minister for Education in 1924 recognized, 
almost witliin a year after the nou-olhcial distiict boards were 
born, the evil effects of the system of detailed administration 
by a large elected body, and agi’eed tliat the control over the 
teachers should be given to the chairman of the board. Gov- 
ernment took action on these lines. The committee which 
Government appointed in 1927 representing all political parties 
and with a non-official majority made unanimous recommend- 
ations forming the basis of the District Boards Amendment 
Act, 1928. This Act embodies certain important departures | 
from the principles of the 1922 Act, viz. (1) that the board 
should be a deliberative body controlling the purse, (2) its 
educational system should be entrusted to a small committee 
containing outsiders interested in education, (3) only one in- 
dividual should be given control over the board’s educational 
stall*. 


6. Non-cuopcrattoit, 

132. The movement against Government and recognized 
institutions was launched in December, 1920; it spread rapidly. 
In no province did it maintain its maximum force for long. 
But for the time attendance m schools and colleges declined 
(though the number of institutions hardly fluctuated) and in- 
discipline broke out here and there. “National” institutions 
sprang into existence, ranging from a rival Muhammadan uni- 
versity at Aligarh down to primary schools. Apart from the 
introduction of the spinning wheel and the encouragement of 
the vernaculars the curricula followed hy the “national” in- 
stitutions differed very little from those prescribed by the 
education department. The spirit of administration was how- 
ever different. Swadeshism, patriotic songs, social service 
and physical training were emphasized. Discipline was rele- 
gated to a secondary place. The movement did not last long, 
its direct effect was negligible. A few schools were crippled 
beyond hope of recovery and the work of many was toinpovari- 
ly discouraged. Some i)romising careers were ruined and 
many retarded. 

7. Two ifpeoial developmenU. 

133. The difference betw^een the influence of Indian pub- 
lic opinion before and after the Befonns is exemplified by the 
encouragement which Indian music and the vernacular langu- 
ages have begun to receive. In the United Provinces this re- 
sult is largely due to the initiative of Rai Eajeshwar Bali, the 
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late Minister for Education. Early in its history the board 
of intermediate and high school education recommended the 
inclusion of music as a subject of study. In January, 192t, 
a resolution was moved in the council for the establishment 
of a music school; the Government expressed sympathy and 
the resolution was withdrawn. The Minister for Education 
took up the matter and under his auspices combined art exhi- 
bitions and music conferences were held in Lucknow in two 
successive years — ^1925 and 1926. In pursuance of a resolu- 
tion passed by the music conference, the * 'Music Association 
of India” was registered and with public and government 
assistance the Marris College of Hindustani Music was estab- 
lished in July, 1926, at Lucknow. This college provides 
courses ranging from two to six years. Day classes are held 
for those who intend to take up music as a career and evening 
ones for those who wish to cultivate it as an accomplishment. 
The college also gives periodical concerts. The Music Asso- 
ciation collected Bs. 80,000 for the college. Government gave 
a non-recurring building grant of Bs. 50,000 and an initial 
recurring annual grant of Bs. 6,000 now raised to Bs. 8,000. 

134. A council resolution in December, 1925, recom- 
mended the establishment of a vernacular bureau of transla- 
tion and another in April, 1926, that of an academy for stimu- 
lating Hindi and Urdu literature. The academy was inaugu- 
rated in March, 1927. It consists of a nominated president, 
six ex officio members and thirty nominated members. Gov- 
ernment suggested some of the lines of work but left it free 
to develop its own. The academy has formulated an ambi- 
tious programme of work. In 1927-28 Government made a 
non-recurring grant of Bs. 25,000 and in the current year u 
recurring grant of Bs. 50,000 to the academy. 


The 

Hindmianil 

Aeademy 
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Pakt II. 

1. Growth of education: its distribution. 

Llteney !n 135. The definition of literacy adopted for the census in 
Si/ 1911 and also in 1921 was *‘the capacity to write a letter to a 
friend and to read the answer to it.'* The number of literate 
persons per thousand of the population in 1911 and 1921 
was : — 

Uitidaa. Muhantimdan. 

Males. Females. General. Mules. Females. Males. Females. 
mi ..61 5 31 58 3 59 6 

1921 .. 65 6 37 67 5 65 7 

During the period between April, 1918, when Sir Har- 
courl Butler’s scheme for the expansion of education was in- 
augurated, and March, 1921, when the census was taken, the 
growth of education was accelerated but without any appre- 
ciable effect on the literacy of the people as a whole. The 
provincial census superintendent thought the growth of literacy 
Wing the decade 1911 to 1921 must be disappointing to those 
who had devoted their energies to its furtherance; its distri- 
bution was, however, general. The advance would certainly 
have been greater had not the influenza epidemic (in 1918) 
discriminated so markedly against persons between 20 and 35 
years of age. The proportion of literate to total population 
in 1921 was only 3‘7 per cent, and even for males only it was 
no higher than 6*5 per cent. 

Literacy by 136. Literacy per thousand by certain age-periods in 
aie-perfod. 1911 and 1921 was 





1911 

1921 

Age-peried 0— 10 » 

.. 


8 

8 

„ „ lo-ir> „ 

.. 

.. 

58 

62 

„ 15 -20 

, , 

, , 

81 

92 


Scholars below the upper prim’ai'y stage have not been 
included as they would not, in general, satisfy the census defi- 
nition of literacy. Owing to the fact that the upper age-limit 
for compulsory elementary education in these provinces is 
eleven (against fourteen wliich is generally in force in western 
countries) and that a vast majority of children do not com- 
plete even the full course of primary education, the Uge- 
period 10 — 15 is the most reliable basis for measuring the 
gro\^h of education. Figures are not available for an estimate 
of literacy after 1921. 
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137. The number of the school-going populaticm (both Mool* 

Doys and girls) has gone on increasing almost continuousjy as 

;he table below shows : — ^ 

1909 1914 1915 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1025 1926 1927 
Boys and girls 6-58 8-19 8*32 10*06 10*47 10*29 10*80 11*5 11*92 12*93 13.49 Bwe ovor 
(in lakhs). 1920 

SgnreB : 

34 per cent. 

Girls only (in 0*49 0*59 0*60 0*58 0*50 0*61 6*63 9*67 0*60 0*76 0*81 40 per cent 
lakhs). 

The increase in the period 19*21 to 1927 was larger, both 
absolutely and relatively, than in the' corresponding earlier 
])eriod 1914 to 1920. In the case of girls the period 1914 to 
1920 had in fact witnessed not an advance but a slight retro- 
gression. A rise of 34 per cent, in tlie enrolment of boys 
within seven years is an encouraging iiidi(‘ation that education 
is increasing in popularity; the rate of progress of girls* edu- 
cation lias been equally rapid although the absolute number 
of girls at school is still miserably small. In the rural areas 
compulsion has only recently been introduced and only on a 
limited scale and even in urban areas it is neither universal 
nor of long standing. The growth of enrolment may fairly 
be claimed to have been almost entirely voluntary. 

138. But the school-going population (especially among Outlook 
girls) is still a microscopic fraction of the total population and 

even of the population of school-going age — 

1911 1921 1927 

F.jrcpntage of schoIarRto total po* f Boys 2.43 4.00 5.15 

pulation of each sex. (Girls 0.20 0.44 0.57 

r*‘rcentago of scholars in the pri- f Boys 1.1 2.3 2.9 

mary schools to population of ^ Girls 11.7 21.6 28.00 

sohool-going age of each sex. C Both 6.6 12.4 16.05 

Even when allowance is made for the small number who 
receive education at home or in higher institutions, the figures 
show that the proportion of children who go without any edu- 
cation and will swell the ranks of the illiterate is still very 
large. The application of compulsion in both rural and urban 
areas, the increasing popularity of education and the various 
attempts that are being made by Government to bring the 
system of general education into closer touch with rural life 
will, if funds are available, no doubt succeed in substantially 
altering the present position. 

139. The distribution of literacy is still uneven; especi- Distribution 
ally among the sexes. In 1921 for sixty-five literate males o* Hteraey 
there were only six literate females. And the pace of growth 

of female education is not much quicker than among boys. 

The obstacles are the same as in the past — social customs and 
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Bcarcity of qualified female teachers. To reach even an ap- 
proxiiDfttely equal level of male and female literacy will thus 
be a long and uphill task. The only reassuring circumstance 
is that the present rate of growth of female education is slight- 
ly higher than in the case of boys. Literacy in the towns is, 
as might be expected, higher than in rural areas. For every 
ten male literate persons in the towns the countryside has 
only three. The disproportion among females is even more 
glaring. Demand for education — both male and female and 
in both urban and rural areas — is unmistakably rising, but 
the pace of its growth in the countryside is still slow. Among 
the depressed classes education is making progress; they have, 
however, much lee-way to make up and the handicap under 
which they suffer — ^both social and economic — is heavy. Gov- 
ernment have been devoting special attention to their educa- 
tional needs. 

140. The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
brought out various defects in the then existing system of 
education. The attempts made since 1918 and especially since 

to bring education into closer touch with the needs of 
rural life, to prepare boys for careers other than those offered 
by service under Government or public bodies, to bridge the 
gulf between vernacular and English education , to reform the 
systems of secondary and university education and to improve 
the standard of teaching will be described in the following 
chapters. The increasing popularity of agricultural, indus- 
trial tad technical, and other non-literary education has been 
referred to in the memoranda on the working of the depart- 
ments of agriculture, industries, etc. 

2. Unhersit'es. 

141. Prior to 1919 these provinces had only one provin- 
cial university — that of Allahabad. It was set up in 1887 and 
was reconstituted by the Indian Universities Act of 1904. True 
to the prevailing type, it was an affiliating university. The 
growing demtad for university education had resulted in a 
large number of colleges being affiliated to it. They were 
scattered over a large area including the Central Provinces, 
Rajputana and Central India, and contributed little to the 
common life of the university. They were almost strangers 
to each other, and their main connexion with the university 
was their need for a university examination and a university 
degree for their students. In 1913 the Government of India 
recognized the need for (a) a separate university for each of the 
leading provinces apd {b) the cs'eation of new local teaching 
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and residential universities. Public opinion, influenced by the 
examples of Oxford and Cambridge, had been moving in the 
same direction, and the original proposals for communal tmi- 
versities at Benares and Aligarh with power to affiliate com- 
munal colleges all over India was discarded in favour of the 
unitary teaching and residential type. The Sadler Commis- 
sion's findings and recommendations (though they primarily 
had reference to conditions in Bengal) strengthened the Gov- 
ernment of India’s position, and determined the structure of 
the Aligarh Muslim University, and in fact of most of the 
universities set up since 1018 all over the country. When the 
munificence of the people of Oudh and the energy of Sir 
Harcourt Butler endowed Oudh with a new university, it was 
modelled on the lines recommended by the Sadler Commission 
and followed for Aligarh and Dacca. The first minister for 
collegiate and fecondary education — Mr. C. Y. Chintamany — 
was an enthusiastic exponent of the same idea and was res- 
ponsible for carrying through the legislative council the bill 
to reconstitute Allahabad University on similar lines. Its 
external side had to be continued in order to “enable it to 
continue to exercise due control over the quality and character 
of the teaching” given in its name by colleges 'associated with 
it. The Agra University Act relieved it of the external side 
in 19*27. Along with university reform on these lines, another 
main recommendation of the Sadler Commission was given 
effect to. Intermediate classes were separated from university 
work, and a board of high school and intermediate education 
was set up for the regulation and supervision of such educa- 
tion. These provinces thus have five universities: at Allah- 
abad, Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow, and Agra. Benares and 
Aligarh are intended to serve respectively the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan communities of India. They are both 'all- 
India institutions and receive grants-in-aid from the Govern- 
ment of India; Aligarh receives in addition the recurring prov- 
incial grant which the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College 
used to get from the provincial Government. The teaching 
universities of Allahabad and Lucknow and the affiliating uni- 
versity of Agra are all provincial institutions. 

142. (i) The Benares Hindu and the Aligarh Muslim *^*®*“®** 

Universities get grants-in-aid from the Government of India 
of Rs. 1,25,000 per annum and each recently received a non- 
recurring grant of Rs. 2 lakhs from the same source. The 
otl)pr main sources of income of the Benares Hindu University 
.,vp inferrst on investments, income- from university estates, 
grants from Indian states and income from fees, etc. The' 
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provincial Government give the nniversity a I'ecurring grant 
of Rs. 6,000 for the training college and Rs. 50,000 for the 
ayurvedic system of medicine. They give also Rs. 37,000 re- 
curring to secondary institutions maintained by the university. 
The non-recurring expenditure of the university has been 
heavy, and its recurring expenditure rose from Rs. 7*48 lakhs 
in 1921-22 to Rs. 9*24 in 1926-27. Its heavy burden of debt 
is hampering iJs development. The Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity has similar sources of income. Its recurring expenditure 
has risen “from Rs. 4*10 to Rs. 6*93 lakhs. The provincial 
Government give the university annual grants of Rj. 44,400 
(the grant formerly given to the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College), of Rs. 50,000 for the unani system of medicine and 
of Rs. 90,000 for the secondary institutions managed by the 
university. Both these universities are largely indebted to 
private benefaccors. 

(ii) The Rncknow and Allahabad Universities now receive 
(a) block grants fixed for five years and in addition, 
(h) the salaries of government officers deputed to their 
seivice, or wlien a government officer is replaced 
bv one appointed by the nniversity the salary 
of such officer. 

The block grants are (1) Liucknow — Rs. 6,30,000, (2) 

Allahabad — Rs. 4,78,500. The total government grants under 
(a) and (h) amount to (1) Rs. 7,87,000 for Tjucknow (Govern- 
ment provide separately for King George’s Medical Hospital) 
and (2) Rs. 6,94,000 for Allahabad. In their case too there 
are other minor sources of income as below : — 



Tuition and Inlrresf fn.m 
other fees. cvdcv.me7tts. 

Statutory 

suhsrrip- 

iicns. 


R5. 

R-. 

R^. 

Lucknow (1925-26) 

.. 1,73,328 

06,204 

r)2,r!28 

Allahabad (1926-27) 

• . 2,26.637 


Nil 


Allahabad is thus practicall}^ entirely dependent on gov- 
ernment grants and on the income from fees for its support. 
Tjiicknow is more fortunate. Its endowments are greater and 
it has an assured annual income from the Canning College 
subscriptions, which by a provincial Act are still collected by 
Government and made over to the university. Promises of 
over Rs. 30 lakhs were made by the Oudh public when the uni- 
versity was founded, and Rs. 24 lakhs have already been col- 
lected. A substantial portion of the capital has gone on initial 
oxp nditure, but the financial position of the university on 
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March 3, 1926, was sound, Allahabad received an endow- 
ment of Es. 60,000 from the late Lieutenant^Colonel Eamta 
Prasad’s estate for the chemical analysis of Indian medicinal 
herbs. Other university endowments have been unimportant. 

Apart from the initial effort at Lucknow, the provincial uni- 
versities have not made serious efforts to stimulafe the gener- 
osity of the pious or the charitable donor, though recently the 
Allahabad University has issued an appeal for funds. 

(iii) The new university of Agra has a small budget. The 
main sources of income are government grants and examina- 
tion fees. 

143. External control is exercised by — 

n) tile Governor-General in Council and the Governor Control, 
of the United Provinces in the case of the 
Benares Hindu University, 

021 the Governor of the United Provinces (ns chancel- 
lor) in the case of the Allahabad, Lurknow and 
Agra Universities, and 

(3) the Governor-General in Council and the visiting 
board (which includes the Governor, members 
of the executive council and the ministers of the 
United Provinces) in the case of the Aligarh 
Muslim University, 

Internal control is exercised bv a supreme body on which 
there is a large representation of laymen. Executive powers 
are vested in smaller bodies and control over academic matters 
is vested in Ix^aids predominantly academic in constitution. 

144. Post-intermediate enrolment in the universities rose Enrolment, 
from 3,103 in 1921-22 to 5,892 in 1926-27. In Allahabad it 

went up from 794 in 1922-23 (its first year) to 1,353 in 1926- 
27. laicknow more than doubled its enrolment (from 632 in 
1921-22 to 1,419 in 1926-27), and the demand for admission 
is as great as ever; in the faculty of medicine lack' of class- 
room and laboratory accommodation results in the rejection 
more than 50 ner cent, of the applications. Enrolment at 
Benares did not show such a rapid rise; from 913 in 1921-22 
it went up to 1297 in 1926-27. But Aligarh trebled its en- 
rolment from 392 to 1,174 in the period 1922 to 1927. These 
latter figures, however, include intermediate enrolment. 

145. Each university offers courses in arts, science and courser, 
law, Lucknow has medical and commerce courses, and Allah- 
abad a commerce course, Benhres has got degree courses in 
mining and metallurgy and diploma courses in mechanical and 
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electrical engineeriug^ and also courses in theology and ori- 
ental learning. Aligarh has three new departments, viz., 
education, geography and Islamic studies. 

146. The Crosthwaite Girls* College, Allahabad, has 
made arrangements for the separate teaching of girls of the 
B. A. classes by lady teachers; the experiment has proved a 
success. It is, however, desirable to provide teaching and 
residential accommodation for these college students separate 
from that utilized by girls attending the school and inteme- 
diate sections. The Isabella Thobiirn College for women 
forms the women’s department of the Lucknow University. 

147. Towards the end of 1022 the University Trainingl 
Corps was instituted. In September, 1924, the strength of the! 
battalion was raised, and now consists of 22 officers recmited 
from the teaching staff and 502 other ranks distributed in the 
following proportions : — Allahabad and Lucknow four pla- \ 
toons each, Benares, Aligarh and Agra two platoons each, 
Boorkee and Meerut one platoon each. The battalion has 
been given uniforms, arms, equipment and musketry appli- 
ances. An annual camp is held and an annual competition 
in musketry. The demand for military training is keen, and 
representations for its expansion have been made. 

3. Secondary education. 

148. Secondary education in the pre-reform period had 
already come in for criticism. Certain defects, some serious, 
had been clearly recognized, e.g., 

(1) the inclusion of intermediate in university work; 

(2) excessive departmental control; 

(3) undue reliance on government finance and lack of 

adequate public effort; 

(4) the sharp division between vernacular and anglo- 

vernaciilar education ; 

(5) undue emphasis on English and undue discourage- 

ment of the vernaculars; 

(G) an excessively literary bent tending to create an 

anti- vocational bias; 

(7) the dominance of formal courses and examinations; 

(8) top-heaviness. 

The separation of university from secondary education 
was initiated by Sir Harcourt 1 Sutler, when Ijieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, but it fell to the first Minister for Education to cairy 
through the necessary legislation, 
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149. Consequent upon its reorganization as a teaching and Thtboasd 
residential unitary university, the Allahabad University ceased 
to concern itself with intermediate education ; the supervision bigh Mhool 
of intermediate and English secondary education was made education, 
the concern of a board of high school and intermediate educa- 
tion which was set up by a provincial Act in April, 1922. Ail 
educational activities in the province, including the department 
of public instruction, and also the legislative council, the two 
chambers of commerce, flie two chief laudliolders* associations, 
and engineering, agricultural, industrial and medical interests 
are represented on the hoard. The minister noiuinatesji a 
woman to represent women’s education. The board can co- 
opt up to three experts. In all it has thirty-six members, 
mostly non-officials. The board has been charged with the 
duty of recognizing institutions, j)rescribing courses of study 
(including those for English middle schools) and conducting 
examinations. Tt has established its own interinedi.kte and 
high school examinations in place of the intermediate aiid the 
matriculation examinations of tlie Allahabad University and 
of tlie departmental examination for the school leaving certi- 
ficate. The establishment of a university at Nagpur and of a 
similar board for the Central Provinces now meet the needs of 
that province. But as the old Allahabad University had juris- 
diction over Bajputana, Central India and Ajmere-Merwara, 
the United Provinces board was, as a temporary measure, em- 
powered to recognize institutions in those areas and to admit 
their students to its examinations. Including thirteen newly 
recognized by the hoard, the number of such outside institu- 
tions (including intermediate ones) is now seventy-three. The 
numbers of recognized institutions in the United Provinces 
are thirty-two for the intermediate, one hundred and ninety 
for the high school, nine for the commercial diploma and two 
for the agricultural diploma examinations. The statement 
below shows the increase in the number of candidates : — 


High itzhool. Tutprmediate, Covirmr^ Agriculture 



6,772 

(both S. Ti. C. 
and Matric.), 

1,708 

198 


102.1 

0,262 

2,028 

249 


102fl 

6,020 

2,472 

243 


1027 

7.4.^l 

2,898 

294 

34 


External (including foreign) authorities have in general 
accorded to these examinations tlie same recognition as to the 
corresponding examinations of the Allahabad University. 
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150 Private candidates can now talce these examinations 
without restriction as to occupation or profession. Hindi and 
Urdu have been recognized as optional media of examina- 
tion in certain subjects for the high school certificate and also 
as full optional subjects for the intermediate examinations. 
Economics, civics and drawing have been added as optional 
subjects for all, and physiology, hygiene and child study as 
additional optional subjects for female candidates for the inter- 
mediate examination. Bpinning and weaving now form part 
of the syllabus of domestic science for the high school examina- 
tion. Owing to practical difficulties the hoard abolished the 
practical examination in science and the oral test in English 
which distinguished the old school leaving certificate examina- 
tion from the matriculation examination, but safeguards have 
been devised to ensure that science candidates »_•() through a 
practical course of laboratory work. 

351. The working of the hoard and of the intermediate 
colleges came in for considerable criticism. The main charges 
were (1> undue leniency in sanctioning applications for the 
recognition of institutions, and (2) lowering of standards both 
of (a) study and (h) of examinaton. Government appointed 
a representative committee under the chairmanship of the 
director in 1925 to suggest reforms within the framework of 
the Intermediate Education Act of 1021. The committee 
found (1) that the board had maintained a* satisfactory standard 
for the recognition of high schools, and although the standard 
for the recxignition of intermediate colleges was during the 
first two years relaxed in order to meet the pressure of enrol- 
ment owjng to the closing down of certain classes, the stand- 
ard insisted upon in the subsequent period was satisfactor> , 
and (2) that (a) the standard of courses of study had not deter- 
iorated and (5) that except in some subjects for the high school 
examination and in English for the intermediate examination, 
there had been no appreciable change in the standard of 
examinnt'on. Nothing was found in the hoard’s regulations 
or proceedings to indicate tliat tlie members desired to lower 
standard-s. Even such slight deterioration as had been noticed 
had been due to the necessity of apjviinting some inexperienced 
examiners to cope with the large increase in the number of 
examinees. The report has been published and as a preli- 
minary to it.s consideration by Government opinions have 
been invited. 

152. Intermediate colleges teach up to the imermediate 
standard. They are of different types : — 

(a) Several of the larger and more efficient high schools 
(both government and aided) opened two addi- 
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tional classes, XI and XII, with additional staiT, 
equipment and accommodation, and became 
intermediate colleges with ten classes from 111 
to XII; in some of these the four junior classes 
have since been separated and formed into se- 
parate junior schools. 

(b) A few of the former degree colleges affiliated to the 

Allahabad University had separate but associated 
high schools. They separated, or made separate 
provision for, their post-intermediate work, and 
by taking over classes IX and X from their asso- 
ciated high schools became intermediate colleges 
with classes from IX to XII; their high schools 
were reduced to the status of middle schools. 

(c) Other degree colleges -continued their intermediate 

classes as before in the same iiistituliuu and with 
the same management and staff. 

The original scheme for a complete severance between 
university classes and intermediate classes has thus not so 
far been carried out. It is generally admitted that the co-- 
existence in degree colleges of both sets of classes will have 
to continue for some time, but exjierience points to institu- 
tions comprising the six or four highest classes as the most 
desirable and promising type of intermediate college. 

153. Excluding institutions for Euro{iean and female Nombw ol 
education, there now are twenty-seven intermediate colleges •luMtutlons, 
(eight government, seventeen aided and two unaided) ; in 1921- 
22 their number was fourteen and in 1922-23, twenty-three, iltuw. 
Enrolment in intermediate classes was 2,514 in 1922-23 and 
rose to 4,107 in 1924-25 and to 4,235 in 1926-27. Excluding 
the expenditure on the intermediate classes in degree colleges, 
the total expenditure has gone up 'from Es. 8‘42 lakhs in 
1922-23 to Es. 14‘01 lakhs in 1926-27. The contribution from 
provincial funds rose from Es. 4‘76 in 1922-23 to Es. 7’01 
lakhs in 1926-27. Income from fees nearly doubled and from- 
other sources increased by 85 per cent. 
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English high and middle sohosto. 
(Number, enrolment and expenditure.) 



N umbor. 

Enrolment. 

Expenditure (in lakha). 


High. 

Middle. 

High. 


1 

1 

1 

J 

*3 

J 

Fees. 

§ 

P 

S 

ts 

■S 

o 

Total. 

Fercentage of 
total expen- 
diture met 
by Gk>vern- 
ment. 

1922-23 . . 

•154 

C3 

45.812 

6,129 

17.76 

0.72 

11.06 

6.27 

1 

34.83 

51 

1026-27 . . 

•163 

83 

67,433 

10,245 

21.78 

0.85 

13.68 

5.31 

41.66 

52 


** Forty-eight of these arc government high bchoch. 


Manage- 
ment of 
eeoondary 
schools. 


Bafldlngs 
and equip- 
ment of 
eoUeges and 
schools. 


Teachers. 


These figures exhibit continuous, though not rapid, 
growth, especially in enrolment.’ The share of total expendi- 
ture borne by provincial revenues has not fluctuated much. 

154. There is — as there has always been — ^great diversity 
ill the interest shown by managing committees in the adminis- 
tration of their schools, but the dominant tendency is to start 
an institution on a slender financial foundation and then to 
rely mainly on income from fees and on government grants. 
Hound administration is more often due to an energetic secre- 
tary than to the committee’s sustained corporate effort, though 
not a few schools can boast of committees fully alive to their 
responsibilities and lacking neither in zeal nor in discretion, 
whose schools are carefully and wisely managed. 

155. Very few high schools are now without their own 
buildings. In many, however, enrolment has so increased 
that accommodation is cramped and extension is necessary. 
Some government high school buildings also need to be re- 
placed. The standard of equipment is fair and is rising. 
Crovemment have annually given grants for this purpose. 

156. While staff lias increased from 3, '462 to 4,653 
teachers, the proportion of trained staff has steadily risen both 
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ill governmeut and in non-government institutions as the 
tallowing figures show : — 


1920-21 

1921-22 

19jj2-23 

1923 24 

1924 25 

1923-26 1926-27 

TjliilaLafiE 
Pdroentage of 

trained staff 
in — 

3,462 

4,018 

4,104 

4,239 

4,293 

4,439 

4,633 

Government 

institutions. 

68 

62 

67 

68 

70 

70 

71 

Non-govern- 
mout insti- 
tutions. 

10 

13 

10 

19 

22 

23 

28 

Total institutions 

23 

29 

33 

33 

36 

38 

40 


Under the latest rules, no untrained teachers can now be 
permanently appointed as an ordinary class master in high 
and middle schools, and financial assistance is given to schools 
to enable them to secure trained teachers. The principals 
oi' a lew government intermediate colleges are m the Indian 
Educational Service. The heads of the rest and of the govern- 
ment high schools are in the U . P. Educational Service. Most 
teachers are in tlie subordinate service. The rise of prices 
during and after the war had already neutralized the sub- 
stantial benefit of the 1911 scheme for the revision of salaries. 

In April, 1921, a time-scale of pay was introduced; it made 
an unanticipated and generous provision for the salaries of 
the teaching profession, and, though some senior men did 
not receive as much advantage from the revision as the junior 
men, the profession as a whole is said to be satisfied. The 
head masters were promoted to the Provincial Educational 
Service. Inspite of the recurring lump sum grant of Rs. 4 ‘23 
lakhs made by Government from J anuary 1 , 1921 , towards the 
improvement of the conditions of service of assistant masters 
in private schools, the teachers in such schools are, with few 
exceptions, worse off than in government institutions. The 
initial salaries are sometimes — though not usually-^the same, 
but promotion is less rapid and tenure less secure. Notwith- 
standing tins great disparity between the conditions of service, 
several aided institutions compare very favourably, both in 
numbers and in the quality of work as i?hown by results, with 
the largest and the best run government schools. 

157. The relations between the management and the Teachwi 
staff in aided institutions are gradually being established on an 
improved basis. Grievances — real or fancied — are now less ment. 
frequently voiced. The practice previously adopted by some 
impecunious schools of giving notice to teachers so as to save 
the cost of their salary during the vacations has practically dis- 
appeared, but senior men are occasionally discharged in order 
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lo cilccl a saving by rcjjiaeiiig lliem by junior men. The 
tli'[)ai‘lment lias now drawn up a form of agreement, wliicli has 
to be executed by both teachers and managers as a condition 
oi llie receipt of a government grant. 

loS Tiic iiitroducti-oii of the lime-scale has brought 
about giv.il improvement m the qualii} of candidates admitted 
to training colleges, and their competition for government ser- 
\jce is keen, (lovernrnent secure the pick of such trained 
men, and tlieir work, even though not as good as might be 
wjslied. is better than before. A system which almost an- 
lomatically secures annual promotion necessarily involves 
the risk of reduced incentive to zealous work; but the generil 
effect on the quality of work has been beneficial. The pra^ 
tice of private tuition unfortunate!} has not disappeared to 
(he extent expected. The standard of work in non-govern4 
iiK'ut mstituiions — vviih some notable exceptions — is naturally , 
lower. They have far fewer trained inen^, and their lowci ' 
salaries, insecurit} of tenure and other unfavourable conditions 
of work are bound to tell both on initial reeruitineiit and on 
subsequent work. 

lot). In JDIO tlie vernacular bee.mie tlie sole medium 
of iiistiuction for all classes up to the middle .stage of anglo- 
\eriiacular schools. In some high schools the vernacular is 
used as the medium even beyond the middle stage. Candi- 
dates for the high school examination are permitted to answer 
m the vernacular in certain subjects. Tlie fear of considcr- 
al)lc deterioration in English and the Itopt' of great miprove- 
ijieiit m other subjects have botli failed to materialize. 'J'he 
change in the actual medium of instnu tion has in realit} been 
more complete in theory tlian in fact. Numerous difficulties 
have been experienced especially from tlie co-existence of 
the two form.s of the vernacular, viz., Hindi and Urdu. 

100. The present standard of instruction in the interme- 
diate classes compares favourably with the average prc-reforni 
standard, and the results in the intermediate examination ob- 
tained h\ many new colleges equal, and in bonie cases surpass, 
those of the clashes maintained in the “associated” colleges 
of the Allalmhad University. Jn the high schools, the stand- 
ard of English \y- generally reported to have deteriorated, but 
that of mathematics to have improved. No improvement has 
been reported in the teaching of the vcrnaonlars. Tlie popu- 
larity of science is great and is increasing. In many schools 
it is compulsory up to the middle stage and is taught by qua- 
lified men. Nature-study has been introilnced and is yxipular 
wifli (h«i junior classes; the nature-study garden is a feature 
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of many schools. The new syllabus in drawing for the highest 
classes has been appreciated , but in the junior classes it is 
formal and uninteresting. Owing to its practical utility, 
commerce is gaining in favour; type- writing is preferred to 
book-keeping. Manual training appeals to boys and is valu- 
able in itself. But in the higher classes it is not popular 
as it leads nowhere. Music was recognized as an optional 
subject in the curriculum of high schools. Three institutions 
have music classes. The Marris College of Hindustani Music 
provides courses of instruction in music and will grant diplo- 
mas. A combi ted junior course in hygiene, sanitation and 
first-aid was introduced in 1922-23 in sixteen anglo- verna- 
cular and normal schools, and proved a success; the experiment 
is spreading to vernacular middle schools. 

161. The non-cooperation movement impaired discipline; Discipline, 
in some places the effects still persist. But, generally speak- 
ing, discipline is now satisfactory. External influences, how- 
ever, react on it more than they used to. Communalism comes 

to the surface now and then. In the aided institutions the 
staff’s authority is occasionally undermined by outside inter- 
ference; intrigue is unhappily not rare. Parental interest in 
education is neither active nor sustained; the one constant 
anxiety is to secure “promotions” and this sometimes takes 
under sirable forms. 

162. The hostel population is increasing and the demand Hostels, 
for accommodation is keen. Most high schools have Ijostels; 

the exceptions are generally in the large towns where day 
scholars are numerous. Some hostels are communal, but 
departmental officers do not consider them so undesirable as 
communal schools, 

163. Degree colleges with intermediate classes and col- Ubraries. 
leges specializing in intermediate education are better o^ han 

those which have developed from high schools. Librarhi 
where they do exist are on the whole well utilized, though 
the use of libraries in intermediate classes is perhaps less in 
evidence than before. 

164. For secondary education (anglo-vernacular and ver- SeeondAfy 
nacular) . cantonments are usually served by extra-canton- 

ment institutions, managed by Government or local boards 
or private agency. The cantonment authority of Meerut 
manages a high school and that of Bareilly an anglo-vernaculp 
middle school, while that of Ranikhet makes a grant-in-aid 
to the local mission middle anglo-vemacular school. 

27 
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166. The growth of vernacular middle education is shown 
in the following statement : — 


— 

Number of ncKools. | 

Enrol- 

ment. 

Numbei 

of 

teacberB. 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Looal 

boai4». 

Aided. 

Unaided. 








Rs. 

1921-22 

7 

530 

14 

6 

43,074 

1 

2,916 1 

12 .00 Ukhfl 

1926-27 

8 

696 

12 

11 

60,463 

3,181 

14.63 


Total expenditure has risen, but the average annual colst 
per boy has fallen from Bs. 27*9 in 1921-22 to 24*2 in 192^ 
27. The provincial share his risen from 51*7 per cent, to 58*^^ 
per cent, and fees income from 10*6 per cent, to 14 per cent: 
The share borne by local funds has fallen from 36*6 per cent, 
in 1921-22 to 26*2 per cent. The vernacular middle schools 
are much worse off in the matter of buildings than anglo- 
vernacular schools; some have no permanent habitation at all. 
Hostel accommodation is inadequate and inferior. The boards 
building policy has not been business-like. 

166. Government appointed a committee to recast the 
course of vernacular education so as to adapt it to the needs 
of rural life. A revised curriculum has been issued. The 
vernacular secondary school is much less liable than the pri- 
mary school to interference by individual members of the local 
boards; there is thus more continuity and efficiency in the 
tuitional woris. The average teacher compares favourably 
with the average teacher in the anglo-vernacular schools al- 
though the latter is better paid. Dull routine almost confined 
to the prescribed text books is common and the strain of ex- 
aminations is intense. All divisions report that a satisfactory 
standard of discipline was maintained. 

167. The number of candidates for the vernacular exam- 
inations has been steadily increasing year by year; it was 
12,929 in 1922 and 17,646 in 1927. With girls the popularity 
of the vernacular final examination is increasing; the number 
of candidates has risen from* one in many consecutive years 
to nine in 1926 and eleven in 1927. 

168. In 1918 the system was adopted of giving grants- 
in-aid to district boards for opening English classes in verna- 
cular middle schools. The demand for such classes is keen. 
There were seven schools with such classes in 1921-22; in 
1926-27 there were seventy-three. The number of candidates 
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offering Englibb rose from eighty-one in 1923 to five hundred 
4tnd fifty-three in 1927. In 1925-26 the system of grant-in- 
aid for English classes was simplified and extended; further 
expansion is going on. 

169. A. coifimittee appointed in 1922 considered the ques- Voeatlona 
tion of vernacular agricultural middle schools. It recom- *'**"*“*■ 
mended the introduction of agriculture as a compulsory subject 

in selected vernacular middle schools. Ten district boards 
adopted the scheme and the teachers deputed by them finished 
their course in the Bulandshahr agricultural school in Septem- 
ber, 1925. On their return, nine district boards opened agri- 
cultural classes. The scheme is being expanded, but it is 
too early to pronounce judgment on its success. It has been 
designed not to impart vocational training but only to create 
a vocational bias. In 1925 Government decided to introduce 
woodwork on account of its educative value and vocational bias. 

District board teachers were deputed for training and on 
their return fifteen manual training classes were started in 
1926. The scheme is being exjianded; local boards are keen 
on it. It is too early yet to pass judgment. 

170. A government scheme of 1912 for the supply of Libraries, 
books to form the nucleus of small libraries for selected primary 
schools proved abortive. In' 1921 local boards were invited to 
embark on a regular programme for vernacular school libraries. 
Government promised to find half the cost, but could not 
finance the scheme. In 1925-26 a beginning was made; and 

in 1926-27 the scheme was extended. It is too early yet to 
judge, but there is fair hope of success. 

4. Primary education. 

171. The slow pace of growth of vernacular education intrcdno- 
especially primary, was in the past a favourite target for non- tion of 
offtcial attack. Even the good faith of government policy JSSSSb? 
was often questioned. But the 1917 declaration of policy put 

fresh life into educational activity, and in September, 1918, 
the Government of India drew the attention of the provinces 
to their responsibility for ^the expansion and reform of their 
educational systems. This Government had already in April, 

1918, decided to launch a scheme of expansion on a voluntsiry 
basis. The actual expansion was unprecedented, but fell short 
of even the limited ideal aimed at. The ineffective and even 
uneconomical character of the attempt to expand primary 
education on the voluntary basis did not take long to demon- 
strate itself. Liegislation for compulsion in education was a 
logical development, and in June, 1919, a private member 
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introduced a compulsory education bill. It became law, but 
was confined to municipalities. It permitted municipal boardb 
to take a census and to apply compulsion to boys between six 
and eleven jears of age. The department worked out a scheme 
to secure the compulsory enrolment of 60 per cent, in the 
first year, 12 per cent, in the second year and 80 per cent, 
in the thii*d year. Twenty per cent, was left out as a margin 
of allowance for exemptions, enrolment in English schools, 
and similar contingencies. Government undertook to grant 
(a) two-thirds of the additional cost involved, including the 
loss due to remission of fees, and (b) the total additional cost of 
raishig the pay of teacluns o tlie minimum )irescribed level. 
The total government contribution was, however, not to ex- 
ceed GO per cent, of the total cost of primary education in 
the municipality. \ 

17*2. The boards were m no hnriy to apply compulsion .\ 
The municipal board of Cawnpore led the way in 1922. Next' 

3 ear eleven boaiYls resolved to follow suit. By the end of \ 
the year 1926-27 twelve more boards had applied the Act. Of 
the twenty-three municipalities where compulsion was in 
operation in 1926-27, thirteen had it in force only in selected 
wards. TJie progress made sjiows great variation. The 
scheme has not been unsuccessful. But, owing to a variety 
of reasons — ^general umthy, lack of funds, lack of experience, 
absence of suitable staff, unsystematic procedure, evaporation 
of initial enthusiasm, failure to co-ordinate the duties of the 
superintendent of education and the attendance officer, but 
above all, the disinclination of elected bodies to enforce com pul- 
sion — the degree of success, which after making due allow- 
ance for special cases, w^as expected and was possible, was 
not -attained. But there are exceptions. The boards in the 
Agra divison have done justice to the scheme, and the num- 
ber of boys in attendance in their schools is (for the whole 
division) in excess of the estimate. In 1926 Government 
placed an officer on special duty to investigate the working of 
this scheme. His report is under consideration. 

173. In legislation the towns got a start over the country- 
side, though not till 1922 was any use made of it. Sir Har- 
coiirt Butler’s scheme for expansion was applicable only to 
rural areas. It failed to yield the desired result. The rate 
of expansion proved to be very uneven. While Meerut raised 
its enrolment by 62 per cent, and Hardoi by 50 per cent, 
and some boards were able to go even beyond their pro- 
grammes, eighteen districts increased enrolment by between 
11 and 20 per cent., twelve districts by between 1 and 10 per 
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< 3 ent. and in five districts enrolment actually declined. The 
boards as a whole did not show great enthusiasm in pushing 
the scheme. The initial programme was limited to three years 
and came to an end in 1921-22. Meanwhile certain difficulties 
of procedure, resulting in uncertainty as to the grants which 
the boards were to expect and their consequent inability to 
utilize the grants, when made, had come to light. Proposals 
for a three years’ contract were worked out in 1923-24, and 
a modified scheme was introduced from April 1, 1924. Under 
this scheme Government prescribe for each board the mini- 
mum amount which must be provided for (a) vernacular 
middle schools, (h) ordinary primary schools including train- 
ing classes, (c) Islamia schools and maktabs, (d) depressed 
classes, and (e) female education. Government gave a lump 
general grant towards the total expenditure under these heads. 
Unutilized budget piovision was to be credited to an education 
fund under each head. These lump grants did not include 
non-recurring grants, nor special recurring grants for English 
classes, manual ifraining and middle school li binaries. On 
the expiry of this contract on March 31, 1927, Government 
< 5 ontinued the general grant for 1927-28 on the same conditions. 

This system lias worked satisfactorily, but a tendency has 
been noticed in some boards ^go in for lavish expenditure on 
heads favoured by influential members. Duiing the three 
years of the original contract Government’s contribution was 
Bs. 65*42 lakhs towards a total rniniinum expenditure by the 
boards of Jls. 95*86; in 1927-28 it was nearly Rs. 69 lakhs 
against the total prescribed minimum of Rs. 101*78. 

174. Ill 1924 ail officer was placed on special duty toE*t«®*loB 
.examine the possibility of (1) securing better results from iont?raii 
the ex[>enditure incurred, and {2) introducing compulsory areas* 
primary education in the rural areas. In 1926 Government 
published their conclusion on his report. The U. P. District 
Boards Primary Education Act, 1926, extended to district 
boards powers to introduce compulsory education in the mral 
areas. An officer of the Indian Educational Service was placed 
on special duty to make recommendations for improving the 
curi’iculuin of rural schools and assisting the boards to apply 
the Act. He drew attention to the main problems of rural 
education and some of liis recommendations were examined 
by a committee presided over by the director of public instnic- 
tioii. While endorsing some of his proposals the committee 
rejected his scheme for tlie institution of school boards (in- 
dependent of the district boards) presided over by district 
officers, but recommended that statutory education committees 
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of the board, ^ (with power to co-opt outsiders interested in 
education) should be set up for adiiiiiiisterin^^ the boards' edu- 
caijonal s\steui, tlie boards themselves l)ein^ confined to 
hioad (piestions of poliiy and finance. These recornnienda- 
tmns formed the basis of tin* recenlly passed District Boards 
(Amendment) Act. Government had already decided to bear 
two-thirds (and even more in the case of boai'ds already 
icceivin" from Government less than two-thirds of their total 
educational expenditure) of the extra recnninfi' cost of com- 
pulsory schemes. 

175. The district boards educational rules ja’escribed 
maximum and minimum rates of fees. The prjor enjoy ex- j 
emptions, and fees are not levied from f;>iiis or in the special 
schools for tlie depressed classes, or in mf^lit or half-time 
scliools. Some disti'ict boards applied for permission to abo- 
lish fees; some abohslied them without reference or sanction. 
But divisional re))orts sliow that the only result of such abo- 
lition has been the lo^'- of income. Rome of the boards have 
retraced tlieir steps. Experience has justified the conclusions 
that a low fee if coupled witli 'lenerous exemptions cannot be 

a deterrent, and tlint abolition of fees unaccompanied by 
compulsion onh results in an iimiecessary loss of income. 

176. The system in vo/^ue in cantonments varies. Some 
cantonment authorities maintain their own schools; some give 
^rants-in-aid to [>rivate in^titLltIons oi to local hoards; in some 
the cantonment cluldrcn attend sch(K)ls outside the canton- 
ment limits. In primary education the cantonments are lag- 

behind the adjoining municipal and even rural areas. 

177 The following .statement .shows I lie number of 
primary schools, their enrolment and expenditure : — 

19ld.2U 1020-21 1021-22 1022-28 1028-24 1024-2.“) 1026-20 1926-27 


dumber of institu. 13,.597 l.j.094 Lj.401 15.003 16.507 17.345 18.220 18.817 

tionB. 

Enrolment .. 7.59.672 8.05.150 7.87..507 8.32.088 8.55.807 0.21.404 0.98.502 10.38.400 

Izpenditure in 39.65 47.46 62.65 65.05 08.47 71,33 75.20 78.13 

lakhs of rupees, 

»roTinoialshau‘ 10.78 25.14 41.98 43.68 48.20 51.15 52.64 55.80 

Ninety per cent, ol the increased cost of education has 
been met from provincial revenues; the share borue by dis- 
trict boards has been almost stationary. The effect of the 
non-cooperation movement is noticet»ble on the figures of en- 
rolment in cnrolmeni went down by 18,00(1 though 

the number of schools and the expenditure incurred were both 
larger than in the iireeeding years. In 1921-*2*2 tlie average 



cost per pupil was Ks. 8; in 1926-27 it was Rs. 7 6. The cost 
is not, however, uniform; it varies from Rs. 11 in government 
schools to Ra. 5 in aided ones. Practical difficulties lie in the 
path of expansion. The boards, specially rural boards, have 
comparatively inelastic finances, and Government do not con- 
sider it a sound principle to finance education entirely from 
provincial revenues. The enforcement of compulsion when 
the school is at some distance from the pupil's home and the 
greater vogue and value of child laboiu' in rural life, especially 
among the backward classes, add to the host of obstacles which 
the working of compulsion in municipalities has already 
brought to light. 

17B. The standard of staffing is one teacher for every Teacheri. 
30 pupils in average attendance. The number of teachers has 
risen from 29,189 in 1921-22 to 35,324 in 1926-27. The per- 
centage of trained men rose from 57 in 1921-22 to 69*2 in 
1924-25 and in the subsequent years fell to 67*5 and then to 
66*5. The fall was due to the reduction of the number of 
training classes maintained by the boards. The problem of 
providing adequate facilities for training is under considera- 
tion. 

179. The position — both as regards construction and re- Bulldlngi 
pairs — is more unsatisfactory now than at the l>eginning of 

the Reforms period. Construction has lagged behind expan- 
sion and many schools have to be held in the open. Building 
programmes huve not always been business-like nor the stand- 
ard attained in practice satisfactory. Action has often been 
dilatory and has resulted in funds remaining unutilized. In- 
creasing difficulty is now being felt in borrowing or renting 
suitable accommodation. Bqniprnent is also poor; in some 
schools floor-matting is insufficient and the pupils sit on the 
bare floor. Apparatus is clefficient, badly kept and some- 
times unsuitable. 

180. The standard of tuition is poor, especially in the Tuition . 
infant classes. Some divisions have reported slight improvo- 
ment, others general deterioration. “There is no life in the 
lessons, and no teacher show's any initiative,” is a sweeping 
generalization, but there is no doubt that dull mechanical 

grind is common and accounts for the wastage that goes on. 

The quality of the teaching agency is poor and service condi- 
tions are in general depressing. Many new appointmen'! s 
made by the boards have been unsuitable; there is no longer 
the same incentive to self-improvement as special qualifica- 
tions do not always receive due weight when promotions are 
given or transfers made. Kxtraneoiis considerations exert 
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an unwholesome influence on transfers which have been far 
too frequent. The advice of the inspecting staff is often 
invited and when given is in many cases ignored. The cumu- 
lative effect both on tuition and discipline is deplorable. The 
position is specially bad in the case of the schools managed 
by municipal boards. Owing to moije favourable circum- 
stances attendance at these is better but the standard of tuition 
is even poorer than in the districts and stagnation is greater. 
The percentage of trained staff is also lower than in the schools 
managed by the district boards; nor are these teachers paid 
even according to the scales prescribed by Government. Su- 
pervision and inspection too are poorer. 

181. Local boards are, however, as the director remarks, I 
“as yet acquiring experience by the early exercise of their 
powers; such conscious experience will necessarily be followed 
by development of the sense of responsibility.” The recent 
amending legislation will enable a compulsory statutory devo- 
lution of the boards’ powers and functions in educational mat- 
ters to be effected. The experiment is full of promise. Edu- 
cational expenditure amounts to nearly one-h*a1f of the boards* 
total expenditure. 

182. In tuition and discipline aided schools are inferior 
even to board schools; their utility lies in providing facilities 
for education in backward areas and amojig backward classes, 
or in testing the local demand for it. 

183. The primary examination used to be conducted by 
the district inspecting staff; in multi-teacher schools it is 
now conducted by the head master of the school. In spite of 
the checks devised there is round to fear that head masters 
will at first at any rate tend to adopt lower standards of ex- 
amination. 

184. As a rule school committees have proved of little 
use and occasionally have been even harmful; in some districts 
they have not even been formed. 

186. Half-time schools have been a failure. Where they 
still exist, they are in fact full-time schools masquerading 
under another name. 

186, Night school can be set up where an attendance of 
twenty can be assured. No boy under twelve is allowed to 
attend them. As maintained at present they have proved to 
be oi little use. Most inspectors think that with better manage- 
ment these schools for ^ult education can be made useful. 
A sum of Rs. 6,000 was provided in the 1927-28 budget for 
financing district boards in forming — ^through the agency of 
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the registrar of co-operative societies — “co-operative adult edu- 
cation societies’ ’ in selected centres where a cooperative society 
exists and a suitable teacher is available. The teacher not 
only gives instructioun in the three “R*s“ but reads and ex- 
plains books and periodicals with the object of spreading gene- 
ral knowledge. 

5. Training institutions. 

A. — For men teachers. 

187. There are two main types of training institution. Typei» 
One trains teachers for anglo- vernacular and the other 
vernacular schools. Each type has two sections, one higher 

and the other lower. 

(1) liigher grade training colleges offer a one year degree 
course open to graduates. 

(2) Lower grade colleges admit to a one year or two years’ 
course candidates who have passed the intermediate and high 
school examinations respectively. 

(3) The government normal schools offer a two years’ 
course to students passing the vernacular final examination 
leading to the vernacular teachers’ certificate, which qualifies 
for service in the middle vernacular schools. 

(4) The course for the primary teachers’ certificate is of 
one year’s duration, and is provided by training classes. 

188. The government training college at Allahabad and Tralninag 
the training departments in the Benares and the AhgaJ^h 
Universities offer higher training for teachers of anglo-vema- 

cular schools. The former trains sixty teachers a year; im- 
proved prospects in the teaching profession have attracted men 
with good degrees. The two lower grade training colleges 
are government institutions (one at Lucknow and the other at 
Agra) and accommodate one hundred students. There are 
eight government normal schools, and the number of students 
under training rose from 590 in 3921-22 to 707 in 1926-27. 
First-aid and nature-study have been added to the prescribed 
course extending in two parts over two years, but the parts 
are separated by one year of active professional service. The 
number of candidates rose from 805 to 929. 

189. While the number and enrolment of the 
colleges and normal schools have gone up, the number 
training classes fell from 433 to 65 and of students from 3,203 oImms. 
to 516. This reduction was due mainly to the disappearance 

of temporary training classes established when the e'^pansion 
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Rcheme of 1918 was launched, but it has gone too far. The 
department is taking action to increase facilities for training; 
tlie proposed line of action is to co-ordinate the activities of 
the normal schools with the courses for the training classes 
and to establish central training schools intermediate in size 
between the training class and the normal school. 

190. The trained element among teachers has gone up 
in the case of (1) high schools from 33 per cent, to 44 per 
cent, and (2) primar}^ schools from 57 per cent, to 06 per cent. 
In the middle schools it has remained almost stationary. 

191. As a large number of training classes were abolish- 
ed, expenditure on training institutions fell from lis. lO’Ol 
lakhs in 1921-32 to Rs. 5*11 lakhs in 1926-27. The provincial 
share however increased from 77 per cent, to 89 per cent. 

B. — For women teachers. 

192. The number of \vomen teachers and the trained 
element rose from 2,720 and 525 in 1922 to 3,340 and 750 in 
1927. High and middle schools emnloy the largest number 
of trained teachers. The Isabella Thoburn College now pre- 
pares students for the B. T. degree of Lucknow; the class was 
opened in 1924. Certain aided schools have attached to them 
recognized training classes which prepare candidates for the 
English teachers* certificate examination. In 1926-27 there 
were forty-eight students in four such classes. Training class- 
es for the women’s vernacular teachers’ certificate examina- 
tion are maintained in three government normal schools, 
and in seven aided mission schools. Demand for admission 
is very keen. More c1as.ses are needed; a proposal to open 
new normal schools at Meenit and Agra is iincler consideration. 
There are eighteen training classes for women teachers in 
primary schools attached to government model scliools for 
girls and to certain approved non-government schools. More 
classes are needed but competent instructors are not easily 
procurable. 


6. GirVs education, 

193. With slight variations the educational institutions 
for girls correspond to those for boys. During the i>er:od 
1921-22 to 1926-27 their growth in number and enrolment has 
been continuous. A larger proportion of pupils, 10 per cent, 
against 8 per cent., are now receiving education in the higher 
sections. But even now 90 per cent, of the pupils are in the 
first tteeo classes of the primary school. The statement below 



shows the growth in the number of institu^Lons their 
enrolment 
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of girlH. 

There has been an increased enrolment in the case of girls 
of the depressed classes from 464 in 1921>22 to 2,221 in 
1926-27, and of Muhammadans from 8,266 to 12,643. While 
there was no depressed class girl reading beyond the primary 
stage in 1921-22, there were seventeen in 1926-27, one of 
whom was reading in class IX. 

194. Expenditure on female education rose from Bs. 8‘2 
lakhs in 1919-20 and Bs. 11 lakhs in 1921-22 to Bs. 14*42^ 
Ikkhs in 1926-27. Bs. 2‘51 lakhs of the total increase of 
Bs. 3 '42 lakhs was provided by provincial revenues. The 
share from local funds went down by Bs. 33,000 but from all 
other sources it went up. Owing to an expanding enrolment 
the cost per girl student went down except in the case of the 
colleges. The percentage of the total expenditure on gi^jB* 
education borne by provincial revenues rose fitom 34 in 1919-00 
to 43 in 1926-27. 

195. The number of and enrolment in primary sohools primw 
rose from 1,337 and 45,056 in 1922 to 1,668 and 54,118 

1927. Most of the increase occurred in board and aided 
schools. 


196. The number of vernacular middle schools for girls Vwassate 
increased from 79 in 1922 to 163 in 1927. 
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197. Most of the English middle schools ai-e minsxonary 
boai'ding sc^hools; a few are maintained by Hindus. Their 
work has been valuable and there has been a continuous im- 
proven) ent in the methods of instruction. Their enrolment 
increaseii from 1,161 to 1,992 between the years 1922 and 1927. 

198. Including the three intermediate colleges which 
maintain high school classes there ai*e fourteen high schools of 
which three are unrecognized. Two of the recognized insti- 
tutions continue to attract pupils from all over India. All 
high schools now levy tuitional fees. The enrolment in the 
high schools increased from seventy-eight to one hundred 
and fifty-three. 

199. There are tliree intermediate colleges with a total 
enrilment of eighty-seven besides a small intermediate section 
in the Anglo-Oriental School at^ Aligarh. Except in the 
intermediate class of the Isabella Thoburn College attendance 
is meagre. 

200. University education is imparted in only two special 
institutions, namely, the Crosthwaite Girls* College and Isa- 
bella Thoburn College. total enrolment is thirty-eight. 

201. The number of teachers in girls* institutions rose 
from 2,603 in 1920-21 to 3,340 in 1926-27. The majority are 
untrained, but the proportion of trained teachers — ^most of 
whom ser^^e in the English high and middle schools — ^has been 
slowly rising; they numbered 525 in 1921-22 and now number 
760. An improvement in the standard of teaching has been 
reported. 

202. The growth of enrolment in the schools meant ex- 
clusively for girls was more rapid than in the mixed schools; 
the percentage of girls reading (mostly in the lowest classes) 
in boys* schools to those reading in schools for girls fell from 
36 in 1921-22 to 31*6 in 1926-27. C/O-education perse is not 
popular. The girl who attends a boys’ school is usually one 
whose brother or other relation already attends a boys* school 
or for whom a girls’ school is not available within reasonable 
distance of her home. Few girls complete their primary 
education in a boys’ school. 

208. The girl guide movement is still confined to a few 
schools, mainly because instructors are few. The movement 
is, however, much appreciated. The training includes first- 
aid ana ambulance work, signalling, cooking, sewing and 
nature-study and develops a sense of responsibility and sdf« 
reliiboe. 
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204. This aocouut is encouraging so far as growth is Gotsdiitloni 
concerned. But the aggregate effort it indicates is small. 

The proportions of female scholars to female population and 
to female population of school-going age, though rising, are 
still microscopic. From 0*45 and 3 in 1921-22 they rose to 
0'57 and 3*8 in 1926-27. The extent of literacy among boys 
has always been much higher than among girls and its present 
rate of growth is roughly nine times that in the case of girls. 

The distribution of literacy between the sexes is disquietingly 
uneven, and social and economic forces accelerate the disparity 
from year to year. Such lop-sided growth is bound to tell on 
national life both in the home and outside. While Government 
and progressive public opinion both recognize the problem, 
and are facing it, the tenacity of orthodox views, the condition 
of public finances, the limited margin for further taxation, and 
numerous social and economic obstacles hardly justify the 
hope that the breakdown of female illiteracy will in these prov- 
inces be a rapid process. 

7. Education of special classes. 

205. Government have consistently recognized that nor- Special 
mally a single mixed school is the most economic and effi- *®*^®®*“* 
cient medium* of primary education. But the ignorance, 

8 h 5 mess and poverty of the depressed classes and persistent, 
though decreasing, caste-prejudice render special schools for 

the depressed classes a temporary necessity. The claim of 
Muhammadans to be treated as an educationally backward 
community was challenged by certain members of the Wethe- 
rill committee. But the community desire a combination of 
secular with religious instruction. In order to attract the 
backward sections of Muhammadans towards seculjir schools, 
the need for special schools was recognized and a definite 
system of “Islamia** (i.e., special Muhammadan) schools 
maintained by the boards and maktahs was set up. Some 
maktahs received grants-in-aid. This new development of 
government policy had its repercussion on the Hindu attitude 
towards education. They too began to demand institutions 
combining secular with religious (and often sectarian) instruc- 
tion. The demand wa's not entirely bom of genuine religious 
feeling : communal jealousy had probably much to do with it. 

But the result has been the growth of numerous Hindu path- 
shalus, 

206. Special efforts had been made in the latter part tMtmna 
of the quinquennium 1916-17 to 1921-22 to encourage the * ****' 
education of the depressed classes. The reformed Govemitient 



«cril adopted proposals made by the department for the ex- 
pansion of edncation amongst these classes and gave a reGorring 
grant of Ba. 80,000 to district boards for special free schoolsi 
for special sup^sors to stimulate the demand i<x edncation, 
and for post-primary stipends. In 1924 a minimum of Bs. 1*19 
lakhs was prescribed for the education of the depressed classes. 
This has since March 31, 1927^, been raised to nearly Bs. 1^ 
lakhs. The growth in the number of special schools for bo 3 r 8 
of the depressed classes and in the enrolment of these boys 
is shown in the statement below : — 


1017.18 191S-19 1910.20 1920-21 1921-2? 1922-28 1928-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 

Munber of 126 160 208 286 582 622 6Q7 777 784 Sli 

■ohools. \ 

Bntolment in 3.648 4,677 6,210 7,633 14,610 16,577 22,943 23,030 24,269 22,926\ 

flpeoiai 
b^ooIb. 

Total enrol- 14,190 16,946 24,279 26,932 39,415 67,770 73,077 77,020 83.373 91,977 \ 

ment. 




The total enrolment went up by 133 per cent, from 
39,354 in 1921-22 to 91,977 in 1926-27. 

Even in higher education these classes have been making 
headway, as the following comparative figures of enrolment 
show : — 
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207. There are positive indications of caste-prejudice 
breaking down. The special schools provide for only 24 per 
cent, of the boys of these 'depressed classes; the rest read in 
the mixed schools. The increase in enrolment in the special 
schools in five years has been 57 per cent, whereas in the mixed 
schools it has been nearly 275 per cent. The special schools 
also are attended by boys of other castes. 

208. The quality of the teachers available for work in 
the q^eci^ schools is distinctly inferior to that of teachers in 
ordinary schods. The field for recruiting teachers from- the 
depress!^ dasses is very restricted and it is difficult to find com- 
petent teachers bekmging to other castes who are willing to 
serve in the special schools. The standard of tuition and 
efficiency in these schools is thus naturally inferior to the stand- 
ard in the mixed schools. 
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200. The council being in general sympathy with tbisAttttrtt <4 
line of advance had little occasion to advise the minister 
mticke his jiction. A resolution moved by a nominated mem* 
ber belonging to the depressed classes was withdrawn on an 
Besurance from Government that special facilities were being, 
and would continue to be, provided for their education. This 
member’s proposal that institutions receiving grants-in-aid 
but refusing admission to a depressed class boy should forfeit 
such grants met with opposition and was not pressed. 

210. There is a provincial inspector of Muhammadan If ubaiih* 
schools (the post being combined with that of inspector ofJJhMia 
Arabic inadtasas) and for each division (except Kumaun) a 
special deputy inspector of Muhammadan schools. The dis- 
trict inspecting staff does most of the actual inspecting. Three 
district boards receive a grant for the employment of “super- 
visors of tnafetabs” and the district board of Allahabad appointed 
one from its own funds; but the actual results achieved do 
not yet warrant an extension of the system of supervisors. 

Even now more than half the number of Muhammadan boys 
attend the ordinary mixed schools, viz., 100,260 out of 192,889; 
the rest go to Islamia schools or to maktahs which may or 
may not be in receipt of aid from the boards. Government 
recognize that the mixed school imparts a sounder secular 
education than the speciaf schools. The qualifications of the 
teaching staff in both types of special schools are rising but 
are still poor, and it seems inevitable, that such schools will 
always remain inferior to the non-sectarian schools. 

211. Experience has shown that maktahs are morenaktabi 
popular than Islamia schools and this is confirmed by the“* 
following figures of their growth : — fo oo i. 

191617 1921 22 1922-231923-24 1924-25 1925.26 1926-2.. 


lelamia soHoolfi— 
Number 

Enrolment . • 
Bspenditure in rupees 
Jfa£to6s oidfd— 
Numbsr 
Enrolment 

Expenditure in rupees 
MaklaU nnaided-*- 
Number 
EnroliMt 


92 746 762 775 776 707 6 

3,003 21,595 22,725 25,283 25,394 25,448 27.166 

9,7211,70,784 2,68670 

291 762 862 999 1,106 1,118 1,260 

<8,898 22,968 26,230 32,780 37,846 40,882 48,978 

16,167 90,039 U6,667 

1,044 1,059 

13,493 28^490 


The pereoentage of Muhammadan teachers in the boards’ 
primary and preparatory schools — ^mcluding Islamia schools^ 
is fourteen, i.e., almost the same as the ratio of the Muham* 
madan to the total population. 
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212. The movement for the establishment of Hindu 

pathshalas in imitation of Islamia sohoolB and maktabs was 
largely due to outside inspiration. Some boards eagerly adopted 
the suggestion of making a grant-in-aid to elementary pathaJia- 
las teaching '‘Hindu religion’* in addition to secular subjects, 
and a considerable number (exact figures are not available) 
came into existence. Opinion is not unanimous as to their 
utility or necessity. The chairman of one district board con- 
sidered them to be the “right type of schools for boys of tender 
years,” in “great demand,” and to have proved a “real suc- 
cess;” but the magistrate of the district and the commissioner 
of the division in which that board was situated held the 
view that “they had little educative value.” The divisioiAI 
inspectors too do not generally agree with the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by many chairmen, and it is too early yet to sav 
whether these schools are in the main the product of communal 
or of true religious feeling. \ 

213. The Colvin taluqdars school at Lucknow is intended\. 
for the children of the large landholders. It is maintained 
by the latters’ contributions supplemented by a generous grant- 
in-aid of about Es. 30,000 by Government. The school is 
of the residential English public school type modified to suit 
Indian conditions. The ehrolment is 49. Examination re- 
sults have as a rule compared unfavourably with those in 
a nglo- vernacular secondary schools, partly because there is 
little inducement to study among young men with an assured * 
income. 

214. The education of defectives is still provided by pri- 
vate enterprise. There is a missionary institution for the 
blind at Eajpur and one has been recently built at Aligarh 
by a local philanthropist. 

216. The Salvation Army maintains four primary schools 
(for both boys and girls) of the residential type; two receive 
petty grants-in-aid from the local boards. The teachers* quali- 
fications are poor but the managers* supervision is efficient. 
There is no provision for the education of adults. 

216. The reformatory school at Chunar is maintained by 
Government for the reformation of juvenile convicts. On 
March 31, 1927, the number of inmates was 161. Besides 
receiving primary general education the boys are taught one 
or more useful crafts. 
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8. Ofimtial initituUms. 

317. in the Sanskrit GoU^e, Benares, has^iailBft 

grown continuously from three hundred and twenty*-foar in ••®***^ 
192*2 to five hundr^ and eighty-two in 1927, and in the anglo- 
sanskrit department from forty-eight to ri^-one. 

218. Sanskrit pathshaias are conducted moiB or less an 
traditional lines. The majority are held in temples and^™**** 
dharamshdlas. No fees are charg^. Their number and enrol- 
ment and the number of candidates app^ng from them at 
departmental examinations have been continuously increasing. 

219. In their methods the Arabic madrasas resembled 
pathsluilas. In 1922 only twenty received grants-in-aid from 
(Tovernment; in 1927 the number was twenty-nine, and the 
grant was Bs. 35,000. Discipline has almost recovered from 
the effects of the non-co-operation movement. The number of 
candidates for the departmental examinations in Arabic and 
Persian rose from 295 in 1922 to 687 in 1927. 

9. Engineering education, 

220. With the exception of the Thomason Civil Engi-Wwasw 
neering College at Boorkee the institutions imparting technical 
education are not controlled by the education department. 

Only the civil engineering college need be descrfbed here — ^the 
others have been dealt with in the memoranda on the working 
of their respective departments. The Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering College, Boorkee, trains civil engineers for the UniM 
Provinces, the Punjab and neighbouring Indian states. The 
special branches added frcun time to time, e.g., mechanical 
engineering, cotton-spinning and weaving have b^n transferred 
to other institutions, and the ocdlege now conoentrates on 
civil engineering. With a view to enable Boorkee men to get 
into the Indian Service of Engineers, Government took steps 
to maintain the system of training at Boorkee on a high level. 

The staff was increased and imjHOved and admissionB to the 
civil engineer class were increased by 50 per cent. An overseer 
class was established in place of the upper and lower sub- 
ordinate classes, and the draftsman class was revived. The 
system of guaranteed appointments has been abolished, and 
admission to the Indian Service of Engineers is now by general 
competition. Passed students are reported to haive done 
very well not only in government service but in other fields of 
work. Expenditure <m the college has grown and now amounts 
to about Bs. 5 lakhs a year. But since the introduction of 
the system of charging students domiciled outside this provinos 

28 
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the foil float of their haoning, the net ooet to this GovenmMQt 
iias be«i redooed from Be. 8*60 to Be. 1'87 laUis. Befon 
1921 tiiara was a pn^neal to affiliate ifai« college to the Alhlh* 
abad Uniaenaity. But the poatioo <dianged when that nni- 
yecsity ondanrait remgazdzation in 1921, and retained an 
"extconal’- ei^ only as a temporaiy measure. Now that the 
uniTersity of 'Agn has been established, the goesticm of the 
affilia t ion ot this college to it will be examined. 
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CHAPTEE VUl. 
MEDIOAIi DbPABTMBNT. 


221 The medical department is administered by the in- 
epector general of civil hospitals under the control of the Minis- 
ter for Education. The inspector-general is an officer of the 
Indian Medical Service appointed by the Government of India 
after consultation with the Government of the province. He 
is assisted by a superintendent of medical aid to women. There 
are no other administrative officers in the department. In the 
districts the medical work is in charge of the civil surgeon 
who directs the work of the other medical officers of the dis- 
trict, including women doctors, whether paid from provincial 
or local revenues. 

222. Even before the Beforms the system of medical re- ^ 
lief was predominantly local. The provincial government 
maintained and managed the large hospitals at Lucknow and mllat 
Agra,, which were attached to the medical college and the 
medical school, the European hospital at Allahabad, a small 
hospital at Boorkee, and a number of small dispensaries for 
the treatment of their police, forest, and canal submdinates. 

For the greater number of the hospitals and dispensaries were 
local institutions managed nomindly by the district boards, 
but staffed by government servants, the civjU surgeons who 
were paid entirely from provincial revenues, the assistant sur- 
geons half of whose pay was contributed by the district boards, 
and the sub-assistant surgeons whose pay was entirely covered 
by district board contributions. There was a sadr ho^tal at 
each district head-quarters, a dispensary at almost every tahsil 
head-quarters, and a small number of dispensaries in important 
towns which were not administarative head-quarters. The 
Dufferin fund, a private organization, aided by grants ttam Gov* 
•emment and the local bcdies, gradually and unaystematicaHy 
established female hospitals at the most importaiit towns. ISm 
system was more urban than rural and gave no q>edid lidli- 
ties to the sMctly rural area, except so as the rillagtis 
were able and willing to come to tbe towns or tahril head* 
^uai^rs for medical treatment. But the dvU sargeon as a 
louring ci&car was ea^ected to Ireep in touch inXh the viOigai 
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and for a comparatively ahort period a number of travelling 
dispensaries were established to bring medical relief to the 
peq[»le’3 doors. The system was local to a remarkable degree 
and free from centralized control except that the hospitals 
were regularly inspected by the inspector-general. The sadr 
hospitals depended on the initiative of the civil surgeon, and 
to some extent of the district magistrate as chairman of the 
district board, and showed extraordinary variations in their 
standards of buildings and equipment. Except for their staff 
their cost was met locally, and hospital improvements were 
regarded as in no sense a liability of the State. The munici- ' 
pel boards mode contributions which were far from commen* 
snrate with the relief given to residents of the municipal area 
as compared with that given to the ratepayers of the district 
board. The dispensaries were in theory dependent on local 
contributions outside the ordinary funds of the district boards ; 
no addition to their number was made unless funds were 
guaranteed by private philanthropy stimulated by pressure from 
the district magistrate. Medical relief depended on the ini- 
tiative of the local officers; it advanced very slowly; and it 
was quite inadequate for the needs of the population. 

223. The reformed Government has retained these main 
features; the change in the system has intensified the locaf 
character of the system but at the same time has substituted a 
weaker agency for the local initiative on which the system still 
depends. Tl^ ministers have to an increasing extent realized 
the inadequacy of medical relief in the rural areas, and in spite* 
of their allegiance to the theory that it should be locally deve- 
loped and locally managed they have more and more felt the 
need for provincial action in extending the western or scientific 
system of medical relief. But their attention was inevitably 
directed in the first place to the encouragement of the indi- 
genous systems of medicine known as ayurvedic and unani. 
nnieBe systems had no recognition in the pre-reform period, 
hut they had a great vpgae among the country people, and as 
the western system was so largely confined to the towns they 
supplied the treatment to whihb the villagers most generally 
had recourse. 

224. The redcrmed council very quickly took up the case- 

tiX" these systems and in February, 1921, in the debate on a 
resolution Government to <^n ayurvedic and unani dis- 

pensaiies at a few district h^-quarters, the minister explained' 
dial the pie-reform Government had agreed to give Imlf a 
Iskii for an i^^urvedic college at Hardwar on certain conditions 
wtuch not been fulfined, ahd that he had included in the 
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^budget for 1921-22 not only that amount but also Bs. 6,000 for 
.u rocurring grant to the same college and Bs, 20,000 for aid to 
.ayurvedic and unani institutions, which he was prepared to dis« 
burse in accordance with the wishes of the council, subject 
to the understanding that Government were not prepared to 
run any such institutions but only to assist private organiza- 
tions. In 1922 and again in 1924 the council recommended 
that schools and colleges be established to provide training in 
the indigenous systems. Government appointed a committee 
to go into the whole matter and accepted the committee’s two 
main proposals which were — 

(1) that Government should subsidize a college and a 

school for each indigenous system, and 

(2) that Government should establish a board of Indian 

medicine. 

In the last seven years Gk>vemment have spent just under 
seven lakhs on these systems of which 1‘30 lakhs were non- 
recurring. In the current year’s subject the provision is 
Bs. 1,81,600 distributed as follows: — 

Bs. 

For ayurvedic and unani state-aided school 

and colleges ... ... 1.26,000 

For development of indigenous systems ... 50,000 

For board of Indian medicine ... 6,500 

The present position is that Government subsidize two 
ooUeges which form part of the Benares Hindu and the Aligarli 
Muslim Universities and two schools at Hardwar and Liuck-; 
now. Two of these institutions (one college and one school) 
give instruction in ayurvedic and the other two in iluani medi- 
cine. Government also finance the board of Indian medicine 
which has been established to fix standards and to control the 
training and registration of practitioners. In addition they 
•disburse Bs. 50,0(K) through the board by means of grants to 
dispensaries, scattered throughout the province, some main- 
tained by local bodies, others by private individuals. The dis- 
iarict boards have followed the lead given by Government. Find- 
ing the cost of the system inherited by them greater than their 
listing revenues could bear, they gave up some of the old 
dispensaries and replaced some by dispensaries affording relief 
according to the indigenous systems. The total expenditure 
of the bwrds on indigenous medicine is little more tiian one- 
tenth of the exf)enditure on scientific institutions (1*84 to 
17'69) and eleven boards make no such provision in ifaek bud- 
gets. The policy of (Government has b^n to supplement the 
main system of medical relief on western lines by eiMXiiiragiiig 
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the iudigeuouB aystems which are pc^uiar with many 
aud less ooBtly than the western system, and at the same 
time to improve these systems by modernising them and pro* 
viding a body of register^ practitioners with recognised quali* 
fications. It is perhaps haidly necessary to say that in pur* 
suing this policy Gk>Yernment have not had the support of the 
inspectors-gene^ or of the members of the medical profession^ 
Indian and European, who practice the western system. The 
view taJren by the present inspector-general, which can be 
taken to represent the views of his profession, can^e quite 
briefly summarized as follows. The encouragement at the 
indigenous systems is not only not beneficial but positively 
harmful to the people. The regular hospitals are filled with a 
constant stream* of moribund patients who come in in the laat 
stages of some disease which would have been easily curable 
by early diagnosis and scientific treatment. These patienta 
have almost invariably been treated for weeks or months by 
a vaid or a hakim who has promised a cure and they have only 
resorted to hospital when death was feared. The more these 
indigenous practitioners are encouraged, the more influence will 
they obtain with the illiterate masses and the more hann they 
will do. It is not denied that indigenous practitioners know of 
certain remedies for simple troubles, but the charge against 
them is that they have no skill in diagnosis and that they 
attempt to treat conditions of which they are wholly ignorant 
and thereby keep the patient away from the chance of diagnosis 
and cure in hospitals. Every country has its household re- 
medies and in a country where doctors are few such remedies 
must be constantly in use, but Government by supporting these 
unscientific systems is widening the distance between the 
people and the scientifically trained doctor. The inspector- 
general does not claim that the existing western system of 
relief in adequate to the needs of the province or of as high 
a standard as it might be, but he feels slrongly that the remedy 
for that lies not in the encouragement of a wholly unscientific 
and positively harmful system but in the extension and im- 
provement of the western system. It must, however, be 
pointed out that the survival of the indigenous systems is a 
uproot that the western system has so far failed to gain any real 
hold over the mind of the people and is, from a practical point of 
view, in some sense a result of the enormoas gaps in the* 
provisioii of medical relief to the rural areas. To a very large 
extent the villagers have no other doctors tiban the voids and 
hakims, and Bai Bajeshwar BaH thought himself justified in 
attempting to improve a system whudi whatever may be ite. 
scientijfie d^ects is widEeapread and popular, and for which, witibi . 
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pcemit fi n a a ^ liautatiims, thard is no practical aiteiuaiive* 

Hie aame miaiato, notmthstandiag his personal interest in 
aymredic 'medidne, never wav^ied in his belief that the 
number of rural dispensaries must be largely increased, and 
that provision must be taken urgently for the improvement of 
the sodr hospitals. To a large extent the schemes which have 
been introduced fcir the development of medical relief on 
western lines are due to his initiative. 

226. Travelling dispensaries did not fulfil expectations. Ksv 
Owing tniif^e difficulty of supeivising them and also for finan- ^ 

cial reasons Government decided to abolish a considerable 
number and to retain the remainder tar prevention of epidemics 
rather than curative purposes. They then turned to other 
means of improving the system of relief in rural areas and 
adopted two new s(^6me6 to extend facilities for medical treat- 
ment on western lines : — 

(i) They undertook to grant to local bodies or to private 

persons, or to both together, grants amounting 
to one>half of the cost, initial and recurring, of 
any new dispensaries opened in a rural area. At 
the same time they revised the designs of such 
dispensaries so as to reduce their cost to one- 
fourth of the old type of dispensary. This was 
suggested by the late minister himself. Twenty- 
five new dispensaries have been opened under 
this arrangement. The number is not large 
but district boards have found difficulty in taJd^ 
advantage of Government’s offer owing to lack 
of funds. 

(ii) They offered to subsidize registered medical practi- 

tioners who took up practice in rural ar^as. The 
« amount of the subsides offered were Bs. 600 per 
annum for a graduate in medicine and Bs. 400 for 
a diplcHnate. They estimated that there were two 
hundred and sixty-eight smairtowns and villages 
where such practitioners could establiA them- 
selves. Bo far only thirty-eight have talmi ad- 
vantage of the scheme. The result is disappoint- 
ing, and the scheme is not now likely to succeed 
as well as was hoped. The fact that the practi- 
tioners are subsic^d is known and has given 
rise to the impression that they tboali a^nd 
without fees even on persons able to pay for tibeir 
services. 

Govemm^t have under consideration a furtbrn sdbeme 
Ipr doubling the number dF dispensaries. 
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226. The District Boai^de Act, 1922, released the boaids 
from oMcial control. This hae had serious effects on the ad- 
ministration of medical relief. The theoretical position of the 
medical officers and institutions via-ii^vis the b^ds has been 
little changed but the remoYal of the official chaarman has in 
many districts made a very great difference in their actual 
position. This difference can be stated in very few words. 
Under the old system the civil surgeon and the chairman 
worked together. The chairman did what he could, within 
the limitations of his board’s finances and also by raising local 
subscriptions, to keep hospitals and dispensaries in good con- 
dition and he did not ordinarily interfere with the civil sur- 
geon’s control over the subordinate staff. Under the present 
system hospitals and dispensaries are steadily deteriorating 
both in fabric and equipment because the boards cannot or 
will not find the money to keep them in repair and properly 
equipped, and because local subscripvions have largely de- 
creased where they have not altogether disappeared. Under 
section 82 of the Act the powers of appointment, transfer and 
punishment of all the boards’ servants are vested in the boards, 
which have often exercised these powers in complete disregard 
of the civil surgeon’s recommendations. Cases in which 
action fcomerly would have followed on a minimum of corres- 
pondence are now the subject of prolonged correspondence 
leading to no result. Discipline has therefore suffered to a 
serious extent. The new boards undoubtedly took over their 
responsibilities at an unfortunate time, when tlie cost of ad- 
ministration had increased considerably, and they have been 
hampered by lack of funds, but they cannot be altogether 
exonerated on this ground as few of them have made any at- 
tempt to increase their resources. There is no doubt that the 
Sadr hospitals in particular have deteriorated. One reason for 
this has been the pre-reform policy of leaving the hospitals 
to the care of the individual officer. The personal factor count- 
ed for too much. Nothing is standardized in these hospitals, 
neither the buildings nor the equipment, nor the provision 
of medicines, nor the supply of diet or clothing to the patients, 
nor the appointment of nurses and servants. An energetic 
civil surgeon would secure what an apathetic officer went 
without. The pressure of increased prices combined with the 
decrease in the influence of the civil surgeon who can no 
longer induce the boards to provide equipment the neoes*> 
sity for which they do not really understand. Another cause 
of stagnation has been the well grounded feeling of the dis- 
trict boards that the municipal boards should greatly increase 
their contributions. New expenditure has been postponed 
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|)eiidiiig prolonged disputes between the local bodies, the Gov- 
•eminent have been reluctant to settle these disputes by sum- 
mary orders rather than by securing agreement between the 
local bodies, and a practical decision has in several cases been 
held up by the fact that both bodies were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. It has several times been proposed that the Govern- 
ment should assume the entire cost of sadr hospitals and so 
release district board funds for rural dispensaries and muni- 
cipal board funds for sanitary improvements. The late minis- 
ter was reluctant to adopt this policy as he considered it op- 
posed to the principles of local self-government. He preferred 
if money were available to expend it at once on improvements 
to the hospitals. Several projects of provincialization are, 
however, being considered. 

227. Under the old system the district boards were res- nutrlot 
ponsible for the maintenance of the majority of hospitals and joajd 
■dispensaries and paid for the officers of the sub-assistant sur- 

geon class. Government have, however, now adopted the 
policy of permitting the boards to appoint their own nominees 
to certain dispensaries as vacancies in the cadre of the sub- 
ordinate medical service occur. There are now seventy-five 
dispensaries in charge of doctors recruited by the boards. The 
inspector-general does not consider that this change has been 
a good one. Civil surgeons report that the doctors appointed 
by the boards often have much of their time occupied by 
attendance on the local district board member, his family 
and his friends and consequently have little time for their 
legitimate duties. Such doctors cannot ordinarily be trans- 
ferred and if they prove unsatisfactory are difficult to get rid 
of, while on the other hand their position is insecure and they 
have little independence, which in medico-legal cases is a 
serious matter. There is, however, another body of opinion 
which takes an entirely different view. It holds that the medi- 
cal staff, when under the civil surgeon, does not care much 
for popular opinion or for the welfare of the public and that 
for that reason it is desirable that they should be placed under 
the district boards. 

228. The provision of medical relief for women is con- Woib«i*s 
trolled by the Dufferin fund to which the provincial Govern- - 
ment make large contributions. The superintendent of medi- 

cal aid for women, an Indian lady doctor, is the government and shiM- 
agent for the supervision of this work. Government have re- 
cently given particular attention to this form of medical relief 
and in the present year have doubled the grant-in-aid, devot- 
ing to tills purpose most of the funds available fm: new ez- 
|)enditiire. They have di*awn up a scheme for the provision 
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of thirty sub-assistant surgeons to some of the larger towns* 
and fifty trained midwives to the smaller towns with the object^ 
of giving every town with a population of over four thousand 
either a woman sub-assistant surgeon or a midwife or a dai. 
At the same time Government have decided to double their 
grant-in-aid to the Lady Chelmsford league which controls 
maternity and child-welfare work including the training of 
midwives and dais. The league has thirty-three centres in 
this province. Six institutions have been recognized for the' 
training of midwives and twenty-eight for the training of dais. 
The league arouses mass interest by holding ''Baby weeks.’" 
It is satisfactory to be able to record that infantile mortality 
for the province has shown a steady downward tendency since * 
1921. For the years 1915 to 1920 the mortality averaged two 
hundred and thirteen and for the years 1921 — 1927 it averaged 
one hundred and eighty-three per thousand births. 

229. In 1926 Government provided funds for the estab- 
lishment of anti-tuberculosis dispensaries at five important 
centres. The object of these dispensaries is to diagnose and 
treat cases in the early stages of the disease and carry on pro- 
paganda against the disease. A health visitor is attached to 
ea^ centre with the duty of visiting patients in their homes^ 
and teaching their relatives and friends how to help the 
patients and at the same time to protect themselves from the 
disease. These dispensaries have filled a real want and are 
undoubtedly doing valuable work. Government have no tu- 
berculosis sanatorium of their own but give support to the 
King Edward Sanatorium al Bhowali, in the development of 
which the late minister took special interest, and to a mission 
sanatorium at Almora, both in the Kumaun hills. They also 
have under consideration a scheme of subsidizing a tuberculo- 
sis hospital at Lucknow, a part of funds for which have been 
secured by a special appeal to philanthropy. 

230. There are seven leper asylums in the province 
which are under the control of the inspector-general for cura- 
tive treatment, six of which receive grants from Government. 
The largest are at Allahabad and Dehra Dun. In addition 
there are some asylums which are purely meant for segrega- 
tion and are under the director of public health. Special lep- 
rosy treatment is carried out at the Dehra Dun asylum which 
has an assistant superintendent who was trained in the latest 
forms of treatment in the Calcutta school of tropical medicine. 
In the case of leprosy work also a special campaign for funds 
was initiated by the central Government and was well sup-- 
ported in this province. 
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231. In the year 1926-27 Government made a grant to 
the Lucknow University for the opening of a pathological 
centre for the province. Modern methods of diagnosis require ^ 
to be carried out by specialists trained in this type of work 
and equipped with the proper apparatus and su<^ specialists 
and apparatus exist only in the Lucknow Medical College. 
The inspector-General regards the institution of this centre as 
an impor;^ant landmark in medical progress. Another new 
development is the scheme for the grant of study leave to 
officers of the Provincial Medical Service, similar to that for 
officers of the Indian Medical Service, to enable them to keep 
their professional knowledge up to date and to take courses in 
special subjects. The late minister was fully alive to the need 
for specialist training in Europe for Indian officers, and readily 
supported any proposals to this end. 


232. 
ince — 


There are three educational institutions in the prov- Medlsal 

sdneatloii.. 


(i) The King George’s Medical College in Lucknow is the 
only college which teaches for a medical degree. It forms part 
of the Lucknow University. It has the large and well-equip- 
ped King George’s Hospital attached to it. The college is 
recognized by, and inspected on behalf of, the General Medi- 
cal Council of Great Britain, There is very keen competi- 
tion for admission to it. The staff consists of service officers 
and others in almost equal proportions. Of the service officers 
a few belong to the Indian Medical Service and the majority 
to the Provincial Medical Service, The present principal con- 
siders that the standard of education given by the college is 
improving, if only for the reason that the educational and clini- 
cal staff are both being increased in numbers. The number 
of students on the roll at the end of 1926 was two hundred 
and forty-three. 

(ii) and (iii) The medical schools at Agra for men and 
women. Up to the year 1923-24 these two schools were con- 
nected and instruction in some subjects was given to men and 
women jointly. The women’s school was reorganized and 
completely separated from the men’s school with effect fr<m 
April 1, 1924. It is now a self-contained institution and its 
staff has been increased. The men’s school used to be under 
the direction of the civil surgeon of Agra but in 1921 was given 
a whole-time principal, an Indian officer of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service, who has been successful in greatly improving the 
discipline of the school. Both these schools prepare students 
for the L. M. P. (licensed medical practitioner) examination* 
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uich is the qualification required for admission to the Prov- 
incial Subordi^te Medical Service. The standard was raised 
in 1926 when the United Provinces state faculty of medicine 
was set up in place of the old state board of medical examina- 
tions and a new course leading to a membership diploma was 
instituted. The number of students in 1926 in the men’s 
school was three hundred and twenty-five and in the women's 
sixty-four. The establishment of an additional school for men 
was under consideration between 1918 and 1923 but tlie 
scheme was dropped owing to lack of money. 

233. There are four provincial organizations : — 

(1) The provincial committee of the Dufferin fund. 

(2} Tile United Provinces state medical faculty. 

(3) The United Provinces medical council. 

(4) The board of Indian medicine. 

The committee of the Dufferin fund is ‘an official body, 
under the chairmanship of the inspector-general, which con- 
trols the women’s services. These services are in a some- 
what peculiar ^xisition which is explained in a later paragraph. 
The medical faculty fixes the standard of and conducts cer- 
tain examinations, namely, those for membership and liceii- 
tiateship of the faculty, for the licence in public health, and 
for nurses, midwives, and dais and male sick attendants, and 
it grants diplomas, licences and certificates of qualification. 
The medical council maintains the register of medical practi- 
tioners and upholds standards of professional conduct, besides 
exercising a general control over the system and standards of 
medical education in the province. The board of Indian 
medicine, as already explained, was established in 1926 to 
bet standards for education in the indigenous systems and to 
control the training and registration of practitioners of that 
system. 

234. There are four separate services in the department, 
apart from the women's services, namely, — 

(1) the Indian Medical Service, 

(2) the Indian Medical Dejyartment, 

(3) the United Provinces Medical Service, and 

(4) the Provincial Subordinate Medical Service. 

The first is an all-India service, the second a central ser- 
vice and the third, and fourth are purely provincial services. 
Difficulties have arisen from the provincial Goveniment’s lack 
of full control over the first two services and from the com- 
IK^iog claims of tlie first three. 



236. The Indian Medical Service is primarily a military 
service maintained to supply the needs of the Indian army. 
Its war reserve is employed in civil medical vrork in the prov- 
inces, and the numb^ of Indian Medical Service officers for 
which these provinces have till recently been required to pro- 
vide employment was thirty-six. The number has now l^en 
reduced to eighteen. The number actually employed in the 
province is twenty-four. From all these figures officers em- 
ployed in the jail department have been excluded. This sys- 
tem has obvious advantages from the point of view of the 
central Government. It is economical, as it provides useful 
employment for a reserve which must be maintained but for 
which the army cannot find employment in time of peace. It 
affords the Government of India a convenient way of securing 
that a minimum number of British medical officers, adequate 
for the requirements of British officers and their families, is 
maintained in each province. From the point of view of the 
provincial Governments it might also be regarded as an advant- 
age that the system places at the disposal of the provincial 
Governments the services of officers of higher professional 
attainments than they could easily recruit for a purely prov- 
incial service. But as against these advantages it has, under 
the refoimed system of government, serious drawbacks. It 
restricts to a considerable extent the minister’s control over 
the department. The recruitment for a considerable number 
of posts is definitely taken out of his hands and the field of 
selection for the most lucrative posts in the province is re- 
stricted as a result of the orders of the Secretary of State re- 
serving the posts of civil surgeon in fifteen specified and three 
other stations for officers of the Indian Medical Service most 
of whom happen to be British. The competing claims of the 
Indian Medical Service and United Provinces Medical Service 
officers at times give rise to racial and service questions in re- 
gard to which feeling in the council is strong and they thus 
render the position of the minister far from easy. The diffi- 
culty is aggravated by the fact that recruitment to the Indian 
Medical Service, unlike recruitment to other all-India services 
operating in the transferred field, has not been closed, and the 
province will have to go on taking Indian Medical Service 
officers, partly to absorb the army reserve and partly to provide 
suitable medical attendance for British officials and their fami- 
lies. The numl>€r of Indian Medical Service officers employ- 
ed (including officers on leave) in the medical department on 
January’ 1, 1921, was thirty-two and on January 1, 1928, was 
twentv-two. The number of posts of civil surgeon reserved' 
for the Indian Medical Service has been reduced from thirty 
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k> eighteen. There has thus been a considerable reductinii 
in the number of Indian Medical Service officers but ho fur- 
ther reduction is in sight for the reasons stated above, unless 
it comec about from lack of officers. 

236. The Indian Medical Department, like the Indian 
Medical Service, is primarily a military service maintained to 
provide a reserve of medical officers for attendance on the 
British units of the army in India in time of* war. It is com- 
posed of domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Being re- 
cruited for service with British troops, it was closed to Indians. 
Its surplus strength in time of peace has, like that of the 
Indian Medical Service, been absorbed in civil employment 
in the provinces. Few of the officers of this service have qauli- 
fications recognized in Britain. The majority have qualifica- 
tions recognized only in India. Up to the year 1923, twelve 
^x)st8 of civil surgeon were reserved for members of the service. 
From the point of view of the provincial Government the sys- 
tem under which the province has to provide civil posts for 
officers of this service has all the disadvantages which apply 
to the case of the Indian Medical Service without the advant- 
age of supplying officers of really high professional attain- 
ments. In consequence this service has been even more un- 
popular with the legislative council than the Indian Medical 
Service. The ordinary grade pay of Indian Medical Depart- 
ment officers is regulated by the Government of India but 
their pay as civil surgeons by the provincial Governments 
employing them in that capacity. In all provinces except this 
province their pay as civil surgeons was revised with effect 
from 1920, and in this province the pay of officers of the Prov- 
incial Medical Service while holding posts of civil surgeon was 
also reyised from that year. The effect of these revisions was 
to place Indian Medical Department civil surgeons in this 
province in a much worse position than officers of their own 
department in other provinces and than officers of the Prov- 
incial Medical Service in this province. The hostility of the 
council prevented anything being done to remedy this wrong 
so long as the system under which these officers were employ- 
ed the province was not altered. The system was altered 
in 1923, when the Government of India undertook to send no 
more Indian Medical Department officers to the province and 
agreed that in future no posts of civil surgeon should be speci- 
ally reserved for officers of the department. But it was not 
till 1926 that the pay of Indian Medical Department civil sur- 
geons was put pn a fair basis and only then because the council 
had come to recognize that a wrong h^ been done and pressed 
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Jbhe minister to put it right. The number of Indian Medk^nl 
Department officers employed (including offieers on leave) in 
the province on January 1, 1921, was nineteen and on Jami- 
jiry 1, 1928, was sixteen. VacancieB as they occur are filled 
by officers of the United Provinces Medical Service so that it 
v^l not now be many years before there are no Indian Medi- 
oal Department officers employed in the province. 

237. The Provincial Medical Service stands in much the The Pi^ 
Bame relation to the Indian Medical Service as other provin- 

cial services stand to the all-India service in their departments, servles. 
though the proportion of higher posts in the department re- 
served for its officers is somewhat larger than the propcniiion in 
other departments reserved for provincial service officers., The 
service was in 1920 entitled to eight out of forty-nine posts of 
-civil surgeon and actually held eighteen, and in 1928 it was 
entitled to fifteen and actually held twenty-nine. In addition 
•officers of this service hold charge of the most important dispen- 
saries at headquarters of districts and elsewhere. From 1916 
the majority of officers recruited to the service began to be 
men with medical degrees and the possession of such a degree 
-—or equivalent qualification — ^is now an essential requirement 
for admission to the service. The professional standing of 
the service has therefore risen very greatly in the last twelve 
years. Furthermore, the service is purely provincial, entirely 
civil, and altogether Indian. With the increase in its own self- 
esteem, it began to resent the dominance of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service and the reservation for that service of the most 
lucrative posts, and also to resent to an even greater extent 
the reservation of civil surgeoncies for officers of the Indian 
Medical Department with comparatively low medical qualifi- 
cations; and by a natural appeal to racial and provincial feel- 
ing it has won the sympathy and support of the legislative 
council for its claims to more favourable treatment. The 
sanctioned strength of this service on January 1, 1928, was 
one hundred. 

238. The Provincial Subordinate Medical Service sup- ProvineUl 
plies officers to hold charge of the less important dispensaries ®J*®JJ*®*^* 
and to act as assistants in other dispensaries and hospitals. servlM. 
The qualification for admission to the service is that given by 

the Agra medical school. As Government have now adopted 
the policy of allowing district boards to employ their own 
medical officers of this class when they wish to do so, recruit- 
ment to this service has been closed, and owing to this reason 
snd also the closihg of many travelling and ^Iso some other 
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dispensaries, the cadre has gone down from 603 in 1921 to 402 
in 1927, 

239. The Women’s Medical Service is, strictly speakings 
only a semi-government service and is under the control of the 
Dutferin fund. The |M*ovincial committee of that fund con- 
trol the four members of the Women’s Medical Service who 
are in charge of Dufferin hospitals in the province and also 
the women assistant surgeons and the women sub-assistant 
surgeons, who correspond respectively to provincial service 
and subordinate provincial service officers. 

240. (i) Legislation . — ^The District Boards Act, 1922,1 
has, as already explained, adversely affected medical adminis-l 
tration to a serious extent. The United Frovinces Medical \ 
(Amendment) Act, 1922, was a small Act to enable the | 
University of Lucknow to elect members to the United l 
Provinces Medical Council. Two minor Acts empowered 
municipal and district boards to delegate powers, duties and 
functions to government servants including civil surgeons. 
The position of the civil surgeon is, however, still very in- 
definite. No rules have been made for the administration of 
medical relief by the boards and no definite powers have been 
delegated to the civil surgeons. In effect the old system 
continues. 

(ii) Budget debates . — In the years 1921 to 1924 the coun- 
cil passed the demand for the medical department after little 
discussion and without material reduction. The chief points 
raised in the course of the debates were in each year the posi- 
tion and pay of the Indian Medical Department, in 1921 and 
1923 "the provincial contribution to the European lunatic asy- 
lum at Ranchi, in 1923 and 1924 the encouragement of the in- 
digenous system of medicine, and in 1924 the position of the 
Indian Medical Service. In 1925 and 1926 there was much 
more discussion but again no material reduction. The post 
of inspector-general came in for attention as the result of the 
recommendation of the Economy committee that it should be 
abolished as a separate post and the council in 1926 recorded 
its agreement with this view by passing a token reduction of 
Re. 1, The grievances of the Provincial Medical Service and 
the feeling of dissatisfaction with the Secretary of State’s 
orders in regard to the number of Indian Medical Service 
officers to be provided with civil employment in the province 
and with the reservation of specified civil surgeoncies for some 
of these officers found expression in both years and in 1926 
the council carried a reduction motion as a record of its dis- 
satisfaction with the orders and its view that more posts of 
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civil surgeon should be given to Provincial Medical Service 
officers. The pay of the Indian Medical Department again 
received attention and the change of feeling on this question 
was BO marked that in 1926 the council passed a token motion 
for reduction as a demand for a reconsideration of the whole 
matter. In 1924 the Anglo-Indian r^resentative bad for the 
first time given expression to the Indian Medical Depart- 
ment’s point of view and Government had then promised to 
look into the matter. But they had done nothing, and in the 
coarse of the debate in 1926 the minister explained that 
had made no recommendations because he did not know how 
the council would receive them and promised that if » the 
council gave a clear indication of its views he would put j)io- 
posals before it. The council gave the required indication and 
the minister fulfilled his promise. Tlie position of the local 
boards in relation to medical relief came into prominence m 
the debates of these two years. The existence of two sets of 
opinion became clear. Some members asked for provincializ- 
ation of some of the hospitals and dispensaries, others demand- 
ed that the medical staff should be placed entirely under the 
local boards. Tliere was also complaint of insufficient expendi- 
ture on medical relief. The minister explained that he was 
opposed to further provincialization and admitted that there 
was not enough money for medical relief because of the large 
sums spent on education. The indigenous systems received 
further support and there was some demand that Government 
should do more to aid local and private institutions. There 
was no discussion on the 1927 demand as the council spent the 
time allotted on the discussion of the other demands in the 
same group. In the present year the demand was discussed 
at some length. The debate was chiefly remarkable for the 
fact that one non-official member had the courage to attack the 
expenditure on the indigenous systems in spite of the general 
feeling of the house being strongly against him. The position 
of the Indian Medical Service in relation to civil surgeoncies 
again attracted attention and other matters raised were the 
contribution to the Ranchi asylum, which is non-voted, the 
need for more highly qualified women doctors and the inade- 
quacy of medical relief in rural areas. 

(iii) Resolutions . — ^Resolutions dealing with medical ad- 
ministration have been comparatively few, especially in recent 
years. On February 18, 1921, there was full discussion of a 
resolution asking for the establishment of a civil medical ser- 
vice composed of Provincial Medical Service officers and pri- 
vate practitioner^. In the course of his speech the mover ex- 
plained the objections to the present system under which the 

29 
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.«ar reserve of the Indian Medical Service is given civil em- 
ployment in the provinces. These objections put briefly were, 
(1) that the civil population should not be dependent on a mili- 
tary medical organization, (2) that the system hinders the 
growth of an independent medical profession, (3) that it is 
costly, (4) that it is contrary to the principle of provincial 
autonomy, and (5) that it has so far provided an undue pre- 
dominance of European oflBcers. The intention of the reso- 
lution was merely to give expression to the provincial point 
of view and it was not pressed to a division. Besolutions re- 
commending the encouragement of the indigenous systems 
of medicine in one form or another were moved on February 
23, 1921, and December 14, 1922. On the latter date the 
council by a majority of one recommended the establishment^ 
by Government of one school to teach the indigenous systems. \ 
Other resolutions have dealt with the payment of fees, above ' 
those charged by rule, for operations done in hospitals, and 
the observation of Indians suspected of being lunatics in asy- 
lums instead of in jails. 

(iv) Questions , — Questions have mostly been on the 
matters raised in the budget debates and resolutions, the indi- 
genous systems of medicine, the services, Indianization, and 
racial or communal matters. 

(v) Summary . — The first effect of the Beforms was to 
focus attention on such matters as Indianization and the posi- 
tion of the services. More recently the council has shown a 
certain amount of interest in m^ical administration, as a 
whole, and in particular in the provision of relief in rural 
areas. Provincial and racial feeling has influenced it to a con- 
siderable extent in dealing with matters connected with the 
services and national feeling has had some part in shaping its 
attitude to the indigenous systems of medicine. Complaints 
of the cost of medical relief on western lines and the desire 
for a cheaper system have found frequent expression. The 
position of the minister in the council has on many occasions 
been difficult owing to the fact that he has had to reply to 
attacks on the department in regard to matters in which hft 
has not had a free hand but had to carry out orders of higher 
authority, for example, the reservation of posts for Indian 
Medical Service officers and the contribution to the Banchi 
asylum. 

241. What has already been said in regard to the conflict 
of public and scientific opinion on the encouragement of the 
biUtsrt. indigenous systems of medicine, the conflict of service inter- 
ests in the ml^tter of appointments, and the conflict of racial 
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iiit6r6stB in the matter of medical attendance i and also in re* 

^ard to the deterioration of medical administration under dis« 
trict boards is sulGdcient to show that the position of the minis- 
ter in charge of the medical department has been one of con- 
siderable difficulty. The position of the inspector-general has 
been no less difficult. The occasions for differences of opinion 
between the political head and the professional head of the 
department have been numerous and there has been need for 
a constant process of adjustment. It is obvious that this can- 
not be to the benefit of the administration of the department. 

Berious differences of opinion have from time to time arisen 
in regard to the postings of officers. The reservation of cer- 
tain definite appointments for officers of the Indian Medical 
Service has reduced to some extent this particular form of 
difficulty though on the other hand it tends to increase the 
feeling against that service. There has in this department 
been a very considerable amount of pressure on the minister 
from members of the legislature in such matters as the trans- 
fer and appointment of officers ^ and the inspector-general has 
naturally felt it necessary to resist such pressure wherever pos- 
sible in the interests of discipline and to preserve the good 
name of the department. Eelations between successive minis- 
ters and inspectors-general, of whom there have been five, have 
on the whole been quite friendly though their points of view 
have in many matters been diametrically opposed. 

242. Enough has been said to show that the period since ConolmloB* 
1921 has been one of considerable difficulty for the medical 
department. The maintenance of the established policy of re- 
garding medical relief as a local interest after the release of the 
district boards from official control has undoubtedly led to a 
general deterioration in the efficiency of the system of medical 
relief. In pursuance of this policy Government have resisted 
pressure to provincialize parts of the system, and while assist- 
ing boards financially, have tried to insist on the primary res- 
ponsibility of the boards for finding funds to maintain their 
own institutions. Government have also given assistance in 
such a way as to encourage the boards to shoulder their own 
J)urdenB. This policy is now breaking down and it seems in- 
evitable that if there is to be real improvement Government 
will have to intervene and take the initiative much more than 
*hey have done in the past. 
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243. The war affected this department very seriously by 
depriving it of most of its important personnel. As a result/ 
the activities of the department were very greatly restricted! 
and the restoration of normal conditions nearly synchronized \ 
with the introduction of the Eeforrns in 19*21. It is important \ 
to remember this when considering the development made in \ 
the last seven years. As will be seen later many of the changes 
which have been introduced in this period had been under the 
consideration of Grovernment, and some had actually been ac- 
cepted, immediately before the introduction of the Eeforrns. 

244. The department is administered by the director of 
public health under the Minister for Education. The director 
is assisted in the general administration of the department by 
three assistant directors, each of whom holds charge of a sec- 
tion of the province called a range. There are m addition three 
other assistant directors, each of whom is in charge of a special 
branch of the department. The director and two of his assist- 
ants are officers of the Indian Medical Service. The other four 
assistant directors are members of the Provincial Public 
Health Service. They all hold British diplomas of public 
health; without the possession of which no officer of the Prov- 
incial Public Health Service is eligible for promotion to the 
post of assistant director. The superior executive staff of the 
department consists of officers of the Provincial Public Health 
Service of whom there are ninety. Thirty-one of these officers 
are employed as municipal medical officers of health and fifty- 
three as district medical or assistant medical officers of health, 
and one is the chief medical officer of health in the Tarai and 
Bhabar Government estates. The remainder are employed on 
other work of a special nature. There is also a large subordi* 
nate staff. Forty-two medical officers are in charge of travel- 
ling dispensaries. There are one hundred and sixty-six chief 
sanitary inspectors and sanitary inspectors in municipalities 
and one hundred and eight sanitary inspectors in rural areas. 
The personnel of the department is completed by a number 
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of specialists, some employed temporarily on research work 
and others permanently on the manufacture of lymph and the 
analysis of food, etc. 

245. Public health engineering is under the direction 

a superintending engineer. It is practically a separate depart- 
meat. The superintending engineer works directly under the 
minister in charge, who is the Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
luent and not the Minister for Education as in the case of 
public health proper. But no plan or project of the engineer- 
ing department can be given effect to without the final ap- 
proval of the director of public health. The organization and 
work of the engineering department is described in a later 
chapter. 

246. The most important development in the sphere of Rural 
public iiealth lias been the extension of the department’s ac-kMtth 
tivities to lural areas. In the pre-reform period attention had*®^**®* 
been devoted principally to the towns. In 1920 Government 

first took up a schenie for the formation of a service of district 
medical officers of health. Owing to financial difficulties the 
scheme was not initiated till 1922 when two districts were 
staffed as an experimental measiu-e. The experiment proved 
successful and a demand arose for its extension to other dis- 
tricts. There are now’^ twenty-six out of the forty-eight dis- 
tricts in the ])rovince staffed with medical officers of health 
and the remaining twent>-two districts will be similarly staffed 
as soon as Die trained staff and funds are available. The estab- 
lishment of this service has greatly facilitated the problem of 
dealing with mral sanitation and epidemics and is now the 
main feature of the department’s policy. 

247. (i) Epidemics , — The rural lieallli sei^ice is designed 
primarily for combating epidemics, and funds are placed at 
the disposal of the department foi special gi*autB for anti-epi- 
deiuic work, while vaccine and inoculation outfits arc also sup- 
plied free wlierever need is proved. Arrangements are in force 
whereby early information of outbreaks of disease are obtained 
and all branches of the district administration ai*e required to 
co-opeiate with the Iiealth staff in fighting an epidemic under 
the guidance of the district officer. Owing to the larger per- 
Bonnel at the disposal of the dejiartinent epidemics are much 
more easily controlled now than they w’ere even a few* years 

(ii) Education in hygiene . — ^During the non-epidemic 
season the public health staff is employed in trying to educate 
tlie masses in personal, domestic and commercial hygiene. 
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They are continually on the move giving lectures and demon- 
strations. Medical officers of head-quarters anl outlying dls- 
t>en8aries are also required to give a certain number of lectures 
in the areas which they serve, while members of local bo^ds 
and recognized public associations, such as the servants of 
India society, are given facilities for similar demonstrations. 
No immediate results are apparent, or indeed could be expec- 
ted, but the department hopes that seeds are being sown in the 
minds of the younger generation which will bear fruit in due 
time. Films illustrating the real cause and spread of disease 
by realistic scenes and in familhir sunx>undings have been pro- 
duced by the department and are used for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

(iii) Sanitary improvements . — ^The staff also organizes 
and supervises the sanitary improvement of villages where 
tliis is possible. Both funds and interest have, however, been 
to a large extent lacking. In certain areas sanitary inspectors 
have been provided with gangs to disinfect where necessary, 
open up drains, construct soakage pits and carry out such 
other minor works as they can, but a paid sanitary staff, such 
as exists in urban areas, is necessary for the improvement of 
village sanitation and the average village has no funds for the 
purpose , while the appointment of scavengers by Govern- 
ment, while entailing very large expenditure, is open to the 
objection that it is apt to lead to the villagers losing all ini- 
tiative and neglecting their piimary duties. In some cases 
village panchayats have been induced to employ a part-time 
sweeper, and where the sarpanch of the panchayat showed 
interest in the experiment appreciable results were noticed. 
A good deal of attention has been paid to the improvement of 
rural wajber suplies and experiments have been in progress for 
some time to devise a simple and economical method ^ effect- 
ing this. Grants-in-aid are made to such village panchayats 
as agree to meet half the cost of improving the existing wells 
or of making new ones. Specifications and a set of instruc- 
tions have been prepared and circulated for one type of work, 
namely, closing the tops of wells and installing pumps, and 
the board of public health makes grants to district boards for the 
instalment of such pumps. This scheme has appealed to some 
districts where many pumps have been installed. In others it 
has attracted little interest. Plans of model villages and village 
houses have been prepared by the department- and are distri- 
buted to prospective builders who are also given all necessary 
advice as to site, etc. In certain cases the board of public 
health has made grants for the construction of model housea 
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for demonstration purposes, but actual oonstruotion has not 
yet been completed in any case. 

(iv) Legislation , — ^Medical officers of health have called 
attention to the need of permanent legislation to prevent 
villagers from committing sanitary offences after repeated 
warnings. The aim so far has been to convince the villagers 
by propaganda and advice, but there is a feeling in some 
quarters that more than this is now needed. 

248, A scheme for the inspection of the health of schools 
was initiated before the Beforms, but for want of proper organ- 
ization made little headway. The establishment of the rurid 
health service has enabled an increasing number of scholars 
to be examined every year. The district medical officer of 
health is required to inspect the schools and the health of the 
scholars in any village which he visits. He gives the teachers 
directions in regard to the treatment of common complaints. 
Treatment centres are, however, still few and the main diffi - 
culty of the scheme lies in the lack of facilities for treatment. 

An experiment has therefore been started in one district where 
all the village primary schools have been stocked with certain 
simple medicines and the teachers supplied with instructions 
for their use so that necessary treatment may be available on 
the spot. 

249, A scheme for the establishment of a hygiene 

licity bureau was began in 1920, but its expansion and organ- buniMii. 
ization on a permanent basis have taken place since 1921. 

The bureau is in charge of an assistant director. It supplies 
municipal and district medical officers of health and others 
with magic lanterns and propaganda material, while the 
assistant director and his two assistants besides preparing and 
regulating the issue of material themselves go on tours during 
which they give lectures and also supervise the work of 
subordinate officers. Contributions towards the cost of the 
bureau are made by the Indian Bed Cross Society as well as 
by a number of district and municipal boards. 

250, The expansion of the municipal and rural 
services necessitated the provision of facilities for the training 
of personnel as the supply of qualified officers was inade- 
quate. In 1920 the director submitted a scheme for the ex- 
pansion of a properly equipped hygiene institute to provide the 
necessary training and also facilities for research work. The 
staff for the teaching side of the institute was sanctioned in 
T921 and for financial reasons was attached to the Medical 
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(College, Lucknow. The classes were not at first popular, but 
since 1924 appointments have been available for all the men 
that could be trained and there is now keen competition for 
admission to the classes. Accommodation in the college has 
proved inadequate, and the construction of a new building 
was sanctioned in 1926. The building will be opened and the 
necessary staff appointed in the present year. 

251. Malaria is one of the scourges of the province and 
a malaria branch of the public health department has been 
in existence since 1908, with the exception of the years 1917 
to 1920 when it was in abeyance owing to the exigencies of 
the war. The appointment of a director of malariology was 
regarded by the first legislative council as unnecessary, and 
for that reason the branch was not made permanent till 1925, 
by which year the Economy committee had recommended its 
retention. The branch carries out surveys and gives practicil 
advice to local bodies regarding their anti-malaria problems. 
It gives field training to medical officers of health in muni- 
cipalities and in districts so that they may be able to initiate 
small works in their own areas and advise their local bodies. 
The malaria problem is a difficult one. The villagers musr. 
have earth for building their houses and it is impossible to 
stop excavation even though this increases the breedincj 
grounds for mosquitoes. To fill up depressions in a fiat 
country is a work of great practical difficulty, the cost of 
which is out of all proportion to the population which can be 
protected and quite beyond the present financial resources of 
the province. Large anti-malarial works have therefore prac- 
tically been abandoned for the present. Other methods of 
fighting malaria, such as the use of paris-gTeen, the oiling of 
tanks, the introduction of larvae-eating fish into village tanks, 
etc., are adopted where suitable. The branch has in addition 
to its ordinary duties been in supervising charge of the health 
of the labour employed on the construction of the Sarda canal 
where that canal passes through the Tarai. Largely as a 
result of the arrangements made by the branch, the labourers 
gained confidence and the working season was substantially 
increased. Construction has thus been expedited to the finan- 
cial benefit of Government, A special officer was appointed 
in 1927 for the malarious tract in which the Tarai and Bhabar 
Government estates lie. Surveys of most of this area have 
been carried out. 

tmhnM 239. Travelling dispensaries were first established in the 

protince in 1911 and have been continued on a temporary 
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baBis ever since. Their control was transferred from the 
medical to the public health department in 1920 when, in 
addition to the curative work on which they had previously 
been employed, they were utilized for epidemic duties^ and 
the officers in charge were required to possess the qualification 
of the licence in public health in addition to their medical 
qualifications. In 1921 there were sixty-three provincial and 
forty-seven district board dispensaries. Owing to financial 
iind other considerations, including the difficulty of supervi- 
sion, Government reduced the number of provincial dispen- 
saries to thirty-six, and for similar reasons all except four of 
the district boards which maintained dispensaries decided 
to abolish them. The provincial Government, however, re- 
tained these dispensaries, equipped in all but personnel, as 
reserve units, to be mobilized arid used in case of outbreaks 
of epidemics. 

253. In 1914 a quasi-provincial service of medical Prorinolil 
officers of health was fomied at the instance of the Govern- 

ment of India. Municipal boards had the power of appoint- senrfee. 
ing and dismissing these officers and the approval of the 
boards concerned was in each case necessary to their posting 
or transfer. Government induced the boards to make these 
appointments and retained some control by meeting about 
half the cost of the officers. The boards were required to 
select theif officers from a list of qualified men and a uniform 
scale of pay was prescribed. This arrangement gave rise to 
many difficulties, and Government, with the approval of the 
legislative council, formed a single service of provincial officers 
available for employment under either municipal or district 
boards. The officers of this service are therefore now under 
the control of the director who has full discretion in posting 
members of the service so as to ensure that men with special 
qualifications are posted to appointments for which they are 
specially suited. Government now meet the full cost of the 
service, which has involved additional expenditure to the 
amount of Rs. 40,00^ 

254. In 1924, as a result of a question put in the legis- ®**BM«h* 
lative council, Government approved of a schenfe of research 

into the cause of endemic plague in the province. This work 
has been in progress since 1925, and the Lidian Besearch Fund 
Association have met its entire cost since September, 1926. 
Besearch into the cause and spread of cholera has also been in 
progress since October, 1926, at the cost of the same fund. 

Two new linea of ^^search, into the problems relating to 
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malaria and into the dietetioa of the province, are at present 
under consideration. Six special olBdcers are at present em- 
ployed on research work. 

255. Important religious fairs are a feature of the life of 
the province and one of the duties of the public health depart- 
ment is to supervise the public health arrangements at such 
fairs. The establishment of a rural health service has greatly 
facilitated this work and all minor fairs are now satisfactorily 
supervised by the district medical officers of health. The 
assistant directors of the department supervise the larger fairs. 
Since 1921 three fairs of more than usual importance have 
taken place, in 1921 and 1927 at Hardwar and in 1924 at 
Allahabad. The arrangements made by the department at 
these fairs were so successful that no epidemic broke out. In 
the last Hardwar fair the public health arrangements were in 
charge of an Indian officer whose energetic and efficient work 
has been highly commended. This was the first big fair to 
escape cholera in an epidemic form and the actual cholera 
mortality during the fair was only twenty-six, while there was 
little spread of the disease from Hardwar. 

256. The assistant directors of public health and medical 
officers of health have since 1926 been made ex officio inspectors 
of factories within the limits of their jurisdiction. 'Hie officers- 
of the department are therefore now in a position to make sys- 
tematic inspection of the health of factory workers. This has- 
been rendered possible by amendment of the Factories Act. 


257, Prompt reporting and accurate registration of vital 
statistics are the basis of all public health work. But the 
initial figures are supplied by the village watchmen who are 
illiterate, who have many other duties and whose number has 
been reduced as a measure of economy, and Government have 
for financial reasons been unable to adopt any of the alter- 
native schemes which might secure more accurate statistics. 
An attempt to improve the existing agency is being made by 
means of lecttres given to watchmen by district medical officers 
of health, and also by means of a more rigorous verification of 
the work of the watchmen by members of the rural health 
service. The general death-rate per thousand of the popula- 
tion and also the cholera death-rate per thousand are given 
below. These figures prove that there has been a diminution 
in the general dbath-rate and also in the cholera death-rate 
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coincident with . the expansion of the public health depart- 
ment. 

(Notx^ 1918 and 1919 inflneiiia jtars were almormal.) 



19U 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

192C 

192} 

1922 

192S 

1924 

1923 

1926 

192T 

(a) Qdneral 

30 

2»-6 

37-9 

82*4 

41' 7 

n‘2 

39*6 

>6-0 

23*4 

:8*3 

24*8 

26' 1 

22*6 

(6) Cholera 

113 

0<91 

0<46 

1 

2*56 

1*74 

0*16 

3*30 

0-06 

0-06 

1*48 

0*17 

0'18 

0*62: 


258. In 1921 the department had four Indian Mdd|cal Indlaniia- 
Service ofl&cers, all of whom were British. On the occurrence 

of a vacancy in one of the appointments held by a British officer 
the minister opposed the appointment of an Indian Medical 
Semce officer neither on personal or service grounds but be- 
cause there was available an Indian officer whom he considered 
thoroughly qualified for the post and who has in fact since 
justified his appointment. The director considers that in his 
present staff of Indian assistant directors he has got officers of 
good qualifications and ability well suited to the work on which 
they are employed. The abolition of a British diploma of 
public health as a necessary qualification for appointment as 
municipal medical officer of health in the seven largest towns 
was a step towards Indianization of qualifications though not 
likely to affect the nationality of i)ersonnel . The executive staff 
of the department is, with the exception of some specialist 
officers, entirely Indian. 

259. The public health budget has varied within wide Finaaea^ 
limits in recent years. In 1920-21 it amounted to 15'28 lakhs 

only, but in the following year it rose to 30*08 lakhs. In 1926- 
26 it was again down to 16*42 lakhs while two years later it had 
risen to 29*26 lakhs. These wide variations are due to differ- 
ences in the amount of the grants allotted through the board of 
public health and over the expenditure of which the depart- 
ment has no direct control. In 1921-22 such grants amounted 
to 23*14 lakhs, in 1926-26 to only 3*85 lakhs and in the current 
year to 11*68 lakhs. What is more important than such 
variations is the steady gi*owth in the expenditure controlled 
dii'ecjtly by the department and especially that on the perma- 
nent/ health services. The statement below shows at a glance 
the progress of such expenditure, and of particular interest is 
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the expaneion from Bs. 72,000 ai 1921-22 to 4'55 lakhs in the 
current year of the expenditure on the health services. 


Year. 

AUotmenfs for 
super in tend3nce, 
traveUing dig. 
penHariea and 
sanitary olaases. 

Allotments 
for muni- 
cipal and 
rural health 
services. 

Allotments 
for anti- 
epidemic 
measures. 

Allotments for 
grants through 
the board of 
public health. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

fia. 

Bs. 

1931-23 

4,44,500 

72,000 

65,000 

23,14.000 

1932-23 . . 

4,91,646 

91,627 

66,000 

6,76,000 

1923-24 

5,10,021 

1,41,829 

66,0fl0 

3,70,000(fl/ 

1924-25 

4,46.390 

1,95,855 

38,000 

4.05,000(5) 

1926 26 . . 

4,36,562 

3,49,269 

50,800 

3.86,000(c) 

1926-27 

4,63,923 

4,12,826 

90,000 

ll,07,884(d) 

1927-28 . . 

4,48,381 

4,55,835 

90,000 

11,68, 126(c) 


Notb. — (a) Excludes Bs. 5,60,000 g'>ven sds grants from loan funQs. 
(^) >* •» 4,12,000 ,, ,, „ f, 

(c) *> 6,50,000 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

(d) „ „ 25,000 for miscellanecus purpcees. 

(e) ,, „ 10,000 ,, ,, ,, 


Committees* 


AtHtode 

elUM 

litglditve* 


260. Public health is one of the subjects on which the 
standing committee for local self-government was appointed to 
advise. There is also a board of public health. This board 
dates from the pre-reform period, but its personnel was altered 
after 1921 so as to place the non-official members in a majority. 
Its most useful function is to advise Government in regard to 
the boards which most deserve assistance in the shape of grants 
for approved sanitary schemes. In 1921 Government appoint- 
ed a committee, with the director as chairman, to report on the 
policy to he lairsiied to check leprosy and segregate lepers.. 
The committee submitted its report in the same year but funds 
to cany out its proposals liave not so far been available. In 
1924 as a result of criticism of the rural health service in the 
finance committee, Government appointed a non-official com- 
mittee under the director to consider the best method of com- 
bating epidemics in rural areas. The committee recommended 
the extension of the rural health service to other districts and 
Government have adopted that policy. 

261. (i) Legislation . — No purely sanitary legislation has 
come before tlie council, but certain clauses of the District 
Boards Bill, 1922, laid down the duties of boards in regard to 
public health. The council passed these without difficulty 
and also supported Government in regard to the importance of 
depa artoental control over the technical services. Acts IV and 
Vn of 1926 enabled municipal and district beards to delegate 
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certain powers to health officers. Government have bills for 
compulsory vaccination and for the amendment of the Pood 
Adulteration Act nearly ready for introduction and they are also 
considering a bill to make the registration of dais compulsory. 
Two private bills dealing with village saintalion and the Town 
Areas Act, both with important bearings on public health, 
are likely to 'come before the council at an early date. 

(ii) Budget , — The budget discussions have afforded oppor- 
tunities for a good deal of criticism but this has on the 
whole been reasonable and helpful rather than destructive, 
though opposition to certain appointments has been based on 
no more solid grounds than that they were filled, or were likely 
to be filled, by Indian Medical Service officers. Poverty of 
results was often emphasized in the earlier years of the period 
and the inadequte provision of funds has been criticised, but 
appreciation of the department’s work has not been lack- 
ing. Some members have suggested the imposition of addi- 
tional taxation to provide larger resources, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the Council as a whole would have shown itself 
ready to adopt such a course. It is to the credit of the legislature 
that it approved of the provincial ization of the health services 
even though this involved some curtailment of the powers of 
municipal boards. Points which have been frequently stressed 
in the council have been the need for larger provision for rural 
sanitation and educative propaganda, the extension of matern- 
ity and child-welfare work and the improvement of vital, 
statistics. Owing to tlie pressure of the council a Britislil 
qualification in public health is no longer insisted on in the 
'case of the municipal medical officer of health in charge rtf 
the seven largest towns. Government have, however, bertn 
able to retain this requirement in the case of assistant directrtrs 
of public health. The appointments of director of malarioloigy 
and director of epidemiology were not popular with the first 
council. Under pressure, financial and political, Governnyent 
abolished the latter iwst but transferred its duties to one of the 
range assistant directors. With the support of the Economy 
committee Government were able to retain the other post 
permanently. The council has for the most part been content 
to criticize and has passed the departmental budget year by 
year without any substantial reduction. 

(iii) Resolutions , — ^Resolutions have been rare and have 
dealt with such matters as the opening of trainiiig centres f<»r 
dais, general improvement of the lunenitieB of rural Hie; 
physical training in schools^ etc. 
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(iv) QuesUons , — Questions have been fairly numerous. 
Many were of only local interest regarding grants to particular 
boards, drainage works, epidemics, etc. Others have con- 
cerned urban and imral sanitation, health inspection of scholars, 
etc. 

(v) Summary . — The council has shown a distinctly higher 

sense of responsibility than the local boards. The majority of 
members have proved themselves open to conviction and have 
shown son.o appreciation of the importance of public health 
matters and of the manner in which the department is grap- 
pling with the difficult problems which confront it. / 

262. So long as local boards retain their present place in ! 
the administrative system, any scheme of public health ad- \ 
ministration is to a very large extent dependent for its success 
on their co-operation anl assistance. Government can supply 
the general stiiff to work out the plan of campaign and also 
the highly skilled technical staff to supervise it, but unless the 
boards supply the subordinate staff in their requisite numbers 
and show a readiness to place these at the disposal of the tech- 
nical officers and to give these latter officers their whole-hearted 
support results cannot fail to be disappointing. Up to the 
present the boards, with few exceptions, have quite definitely 
failed to show any real appreciation of the importance of public 
health matters or any sense of responsibility for the care of 
the health of those persons whose interests have been entrusted 
to their charge. This matter is so important that it deserves 
some further elaboration. 

263. Government have reserved to themselves statutory 
power to prescribe the minimum technical staff that should be 
employed by municipal and district boards, but their policy has 
been to refrain from the use of this power except as a last re- 
sort and to leave it to the boards to decide for themselves the 
staff to be employed. Experience has shown that boards are 
sometimes unwilling — either from lack of conviction or from 

^ lack of funds — to employ the requisite presonnel or persons pos- 
sessing the necessary qualifications. It has only been by the 
adoption of the system of grants-in-aid that Government have 
found it possible to induce boards to comply with their require- 
ments. Where the persuasive power of the grant-in-aid cannot 
be made use of, the qultlifications of persons employed and the 
rates of pay given by different boards show very wide dispari- 
ties. Some illustrations may be given : — 

(1) In 1922 the statutory regulations regarding the num- 
ber of vaccinators to be employed ceased to be operative. 
Some district boards immediately took advantage of this to 



reduce their cadre of vaccinators. Other boards followed this 
example at intervals, and ultimately Government had to re- 
impose a regulation laying down the number to be employed by 
each board. 

(2) Much the same thing happened in the case of sanitary 
inspectors in municipalities, and Government again had to 
prescribe the specific number to be employed by each board. 

(3) Only thirty -one out of eighty-five municipalities are 
required to employ medical officers of health, and these are 
classified in such a way that each town may employ an officer 
suitable to its size and importance. The boards pay nothing 
for these officers. In spite of this seven boards definitely 
refused to have such officers. It is understood that the reasons 
for this refusal were partly fear of having to pay for sanitary 
inspectors and partly fear that the medical officer of health 
would become a rival of the secretary of the board. At the 
instance of Government appointments to two of these muni- 
cipalities have since been made. 

Tlie boards have also shown a tendency in some cases to 
treat their staff in an irregular and even in an unjust manner. 
Instances could be cited of important boards refusing for quite 
inadequate reasons to allow their permanent medical officers 
of health to rejoin their posts on return from leave, and also of 
a board trying to turn out a health officer, who had served it 
for eight years in very difficult circumstances, in an equally 
irregular manner. In two other cases boards which were dis- 
satisfied with their health officers on probation not only re- 
moved the officers but also abolished the appointments and 
refused the department’s offer to provide more suitable officers. 
These cases illustrate the difficulties which officers working 
under local boards are apt to experience. Vaccinators are en- 
tirely subject to the control of the boards in such matters as 
appointment, discipline, etc. But in the discharge of their 
professional duties they work under the medical officer of 
health or, where there is no such officer, under the civil 
surgeon, whose recommendations should carry great weight. 
The director observes, however, that there have been innu- 
merable instances of direct interference by the chairmen and 
mmib^s of boards in the work of the vaccinators and of 
their refusal to act on recommendations of the technical 
officers. Veaiy Want regard is in fact paid to professional 
advice to which bodies with more experience and less sensitive 
in regard to their powers, rights and privileges would attach 
great weight. 
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264. it would tK>t have been unreasonable to expect that 
even if unable to initiate schemes themselves boards would have 
been ready to co-operate with the Public Health department in 
carrying out well-considered schemes for the amelioration of 
local conditions. Even in this they have so far failed. Only 
two district boards out of forty-eight were willing to bear as 
much as half the cost of the district health service; only five as 
much as one-third of the cost, which in an average district 
would have involved an expenditure of only Es. 7,500 with the 
result that in twenty-one districts Government had to intro- 
duce the system at the expense of the general tax-payer. The 
districts to which the scheme has not yet been extended are nd 
more ready to contribute towards it. Furthermore, even some 
of those boards for which Government is bearing the whole cost! 
have shown little inclination to support the scheme by pro-\ 
viding minor facilities such as office and godown accommo- \ 
dation for the medical officers of health and their equipment. 
This difficulty has become so acute thaf the director has bad 
to approach Government for further funds to provide separate 
accommodation. Many boards have shown similar apathy to- 
wards the hygiene publicity bureau by ceasing to contribute 
the paltry sum of Es. 200 towards its cost, though they have 
no other agency for hygiene propaganda and are entirely 
dependent on the bureau for this form of activity. 

265. The attitude of the local boards to public health 
matters reveals the same weakness as the boards have shown 
in other directions. Unable to advance without additional 
funds, they have not had the courage to impose taxation; they 
have in fact been unwilling to pay for progress; they 
have ,alao failed to co-operate with Government and to make 
the most use of the highly skilled officers placed at their dis- 
posal by Government; they have shown a tendency to interfere 
in executive matters and to hamper technical officers in their 
j^ofessional duties. While, however, boards generally 
have failed, it is satisfactory to be able to record that at least 
one important board as a whole and the chairmen of some 
other boards have shown a real desire to work for the im- 
provement of the public health of their areas and have co- 
operated heartily with the department. Among the chairmen 
of such boards have been some who have not allowed their 
own political views to prevent them from co-operation with 
Government for the good of the people, and if they have not 
b^n able to show results commensurate with their own in- 
dividual efforts, this has been due to the opposition of the 
hofen^ members. 
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266. The miniekteriB in charge of the affairs of the depart- The 
0 ient have been Pandit Jagat Narain, Baja Parmanand 

Bai Bajeshwar Bali. The department has been fortunate hi deparineat. 
having had as its director since 1919 lieut. ^Colonel C. L. 

Dunn, who has shown much initiative and energy in develop- 
ing public health administration in the province and laying 
sound foundations for future progress. He has from the first 
realized the need for keeping in close touch with the members 
of the legislative council as well as with the minister, with 
whom his relations have throughout been satisfactory. Bai 
Bajeshwar Bali pursued a policy of cautious advance and invari- 
ably refused to move till himself convinced, but once convinced 
he used all his influence with the legislative council to obtain 
the adoption of his policy. He took great interest in the 
department’s work and himself initiated schemes for the im- 
provement of pilgrim centres and village simitation, and also 
assumed responsibility for rejecting or modifying other schemes 
which he considered impracticable. 

267. In conclusion it is desirable to point out two im-Two 
portant issues which arise from a consideration of public health 
administration in this province and which must be faced, 
though this Government is not at present in a position to 
express any considered opinion in regard to them. The issues 
are : — 


(1) Has the provincial Government retained sufficient 

control over local bodies to ensure a reasonably 
efficient administration, and 

(2) should the Government of India have wider powers 

in regard to public health so as to ensure thsii 
each province maintains a reasonably efficient 
administration and does not endanger the health 
of other provinces? 


It is a fact that under the provisions of the present I^is- 
trict Boards and Municipalities Acts in this province these 
bodies are, in the matter of public health, m<u*e independent 
than similar local bodies in England, and Government have 
less power of interference. Provisions which are optional in 
thia iMTOvince are compulsory in England. The officers of the 
JLiocal Government Board and the Ministry of Health have 
greater powers than officer^ of the department of Public Health 
and can direct that certain essential measares must be cairied 
out even if these involve an increase in local taxation. It is 


isible that the failure of local boards in this province has 
in due to too heavy a burden of responsibility having been 


80 
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placed upon them. The second issue raises the question whe<* 
ther for the purposes of public health India i^uld not be 
ti-eated as one country instead of as a collection of provinces. 
In existing conditions the good work of a province with an 
advanced system of public health administration might be 
rendered nugatory owing to its proximity to a province with 
a less advanced system. Furthermore, there are at present no 
means of preventing pilgrims from cholera-infected areas leav- 
ing these areas and spreading cholera throughout the country. 
This province is a centre of pilgrimage, and for that reason 
particularly interested in control over pilgrims. A careful 
record of the primiaLry cases of cholera at a certain large fair in 
this province has bc^n made for the last nine years and has 
shown that infection has each year been brought from outside 
the province, generally from ^ngal. This Government have 
recently been in negotiation with the Governments of two 
provinces with a view to securing concerted action. One of 
these Governments was willing to co-operate, but the other was 
not BO accommodating. It is therefore a question whether the 
Government of India should not be invested with wider powers. 



STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 

Tabu A,-r-The departmetUal budget (In Inkhi) {excluding that of the Siigineering branch and exdudin^ 
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^(•) Thie iraa aniftlguMtefl with the rarsl health eerrice. 
(b) AhmarttaliQr due to the Htrdwer iair of 1927. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Impuovememt Tbusis. 


Ifttut of 268. It is possible to r^ard the Improvement Trusta 

fhtlr work, partly as agents for the Public Health department for improve- / 
ment in the cities of Lucknow, Gawnpore and Allahabad, and 
partly as units of local Government performing duties which \ 
in other cities and towns are carried out by the municipal \ 
boards. The three Improvement Trusts have as a departmental 1 
arrangement been under the control of the Minister for Public ^ 
Health and not the Minister for ’Local Self-Government. 


Thtlr 


klrteiy. 



269. The report (Xf the Plague Committee of 1905 initiated, 
a long series of discussions as to the best means of opening 
up the congested areks in the three cities of Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore and Allahabad. In. 1909 the discussions resulted in plac- 
ing this work under the municipal boards by special trust 
deeds and the construction of certain large roads through con- 
gested areas was undertaken. From the first it was recognized 
that very little would be accomplished if large grants were not 
made from provincial revenues. The legislation of Bombay and 
Calcutta was repeatedly examnied, but the Government 
always arrived at the conclusion that no form of local taxation 
for improvement purposes was practicable. In 1919 the 
momentary prosperity of the country after the war led to still 
larger schemes of improvement and the Improvement Trust 
Act was passed constituting trusts as separate bodies from the 
municipalities. Tlie Act followed the l^mbay Act on general 
lines, but it made no provision for taxation. It was decided 
that the trast should acquire the {unperty which came within 
the scope of the work of improvement and should then sell that 
property outright in order to obtain immediately the better- 
ment value, and with this to finance the further operations of 
the tost. The elabrnte discussions and consultations of 
opinion before this legislation was introduced from a striking 
contrast to the course of tegislation after the Reforms. 

270. The oonstitntum of the trust was intended to secure 
close relation between its work and that of the munidpa! 
board, but it has not in practice prevented friction between the 
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two bodies. The municipal boards aie represented on each 
t>f the trusts by the chairman and two elect^ members. The 
Government nominate one Government servant, who is usually 
the collector of the district, and three other trustees. There 
is therefore a nominated majority. The chainnen of the trusts 
ure appointed by the Government. In the earlier years of the 
work^g of the trusts the chairmen at Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore were members of the Indian Civil Service, but now these 
hodies have non-official chainnen, as has always been the 
<!ase in Allahabad. 

271. The Improvement Trusts would have been helpless Flnanelal 
financially without assistance from the Government. They”*^”^ 
have depended on direct grants from provincial revenues, on 

loans for which no interest has been charged, and on the 
assignment to their management and for their benefit of State 
property in land and houses. These resources have been sup- 
plemented by the sale at betterment values of the land whidi 
the trusts have from time to time acquired. It cannot yet be 
said that the trusts are self-supporting. Each of them holds 
considerable assets, but the value of these assets cannot be 
completely realized for many years, and no trust is able at 
present to repay the loans which it has taken from Govern- 
ment, or even to pay the interest charges. 

272. The trusts have not been popular locally. Their 
operations involve the expropriation of old established residents 
and the disturbance of custom. In Allahabad the criticism 
was intensified at first by personal hostility to the then chair- 
man, and has subsequently taken a communal form. The 
Muhammadan inhabitants of areas which were to be improved 
sent memorkls to Government, the general line of which was 
tliat the Hindu majority on the trust were devoting their atten- 
tion solely to the improvement of quarters inhabited by Mu- 
hammadans, whereas ^lere were many quarters inhabited 
mainly by Hindus the condition of which was fully as insani- 
tkry. Government did not agree that there was any communal 
bias in the action of the trust, but there can be no more strik- 
ing commentary than these memorials afPord of the popular 
attitude towards town improvement. On the other hand, en- 
lightened opinion has throughout supported Government’s 
efforts for improving the towns and the way in whiqh non- 
officials have undertaken the onerous and thankless duties of 
chariman without receiving remuneration . and tried their best 
to do them justice is worthy of notice. 

1278. There has been criticism in other quarters and on AltiMs pi 
other lines. There has undoubtedly been some opposition 
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the legislative council to tlie allutnieiit of large sums of monej^ 
for work in the urban rather than the rural areas. The trusts 
began their work on the extravagant lines which seemed justi- 
fied in the shoi't-lived prosperity of 1919. They locked up 
their capital in machinery and uthceK on a scale which could 
only be justified if the initial scale of expenditure 
was to be permanently rnaintuiued. But the state of the 
provincial finances soon made it impossible to continue the 
large grants and unproductive loans. The trusts were severely 
criticized in the budget debates in 1924. 

OommlUet ^74. In July, 1924 a corumittee of inquiiy was appointed 
of Inqaliy. in a resolution in which the Government gave the following 
summary of the financial history of the trusts ; — 

“It was recognized that the operation of the trusts woul 
require the expenditure of large sums, which it w^as hoped 
could be furnished partly by Government in the sha|)e of grants 
and loans and partly by the trusts themselves out of the pro- 
ceeds of their own operations. The event has largely falsi- 
fied this iiope. The trusts were not stinted at the outset, but 
latterly owing to the pressure of other demands Government 
have been compelled to reduce drastically the amounts annu- 
ally provided for them. Simultaiieoiisljj the trusts have 
achieved but moderate success in developing sources of recur- 
ring income, and though they all own property of great poten- 
tial value, the realization of these assets cannot be hurried if 
they are to be disposed of to the best advantage. The trusts 
thus present a financial problem wJiich causes Government 
very serious concern . . . The limitations upon possible 

solutions of the problem are primarily financial . . 

•the committee found that tlie trusts “had already effected 
considerably^ changes for the better in, these cities, “ but that 
criticism not altogether unjustified. In regard to the 
allegation that the Cawnpore trust had devoted far less atten- 
tion to the imprAvement of the congested parts, the committee 
found that the I'esponsibility for comparative inkction in this 
direction lay not only with the trust but also to some extent 
with the municipal board. It proposed that “in any case the 
removal of cc^n^estion in these areas should most certainly pro- 
ceed paH pd$9u with the external expansion of the town.** 
Its general recommendations were : — 

(i) that the trusts be continued with (a) honorary non- 
official chairmen and (b) competent exeootivo 
oflloers , 
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(ii) that their engineering aetivities should be placed 

under the control of the Public Health depart- 
ment; 

(iii) that the trusts should pay more attention to work- 

ing-class houses in Cawnpore and to the re-hous- 
ing of the dishoused and also to intercnal im- 
provement; 

(iv) that loans of twelve to sixteen lakhs and a grant to 

Allahabad of one lakh should be made in the 
next five years, and that in order to enable the 
trusts to complete their allotted work, eleven and 
a half lakhs of the Cawnpore lokn should be 
written off. 

Government in the main accepted the.se recommendations, 
though they did not give effect to no. (ii), principally because 
the Cawnpore and Allahabad trusts desired to retain their 
engineers in preference to their executive offioers. 

275. The trusts cut down the ambitious programmes pre- 
pared in the prosperous days immediately after the war and*® 
effected economies in their establishments. They dropped 
schemes that were beyond their means. The financial position 
was made clear, though no decision was arrived at as to whe-j 
ther the loans should or should not be converted into grants, an4 
they were assured of sufl&cient resources to proceed slowj^ 
but steadily on clearly defined lines. Their subsequent w<vk 
on these lines has not been spectacular, but has been of mpre 
general utility. 
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(8) Departments in charge of the Minister for 
Local Self-Government. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Local Srlf-Govrrnihent 


A.— URBAN. 

1 — HlS'i OBICAL. 

276. Many authorities assert the existence of an organ- 
ized system of local self-government in ancient India. The 
urban council of Patna, carrying on its administration through 
sub-committees, is believed to be typical of the system in force. 

Dr. Mukerjee, a well-known authority, on the subject sums up 
the position by stating: — “Government was multi-central; 
local liberty and not over-government was the rule.*’ Tliis 
system was in course of time supplanted over the major 
portion of the country. The centralizing tendency of the later 
Hindu empires (reinforced in Muhammadan times by differen- 
ces of race, religion and culture) by slow degrees encroached on 
it; but in an attenuated form it still persisted throughout the 
period of Muhammadan domination. Its almost complete 
disappearance is a comparatively recent culmination of tenden- 
cies which have been in operation for centuries. So late as 
1832 Sir Charles Metcalfe explained the theory and practice 
of the village communities working through their executive — 

^e village panchayaU, 

277. Modem local self-governing institutions in India, Vndsr 
however, derive their authority from the State. Historically ®*^***k ivto. 
and structurally they are exotics imported from abroad. Early 

British rule not only inherited, but even applied with more 
vigour than before, the tendency on the part of the State to 
encroach on the self-governing units whether vocational, com- 
munal or territorial. Outside the presidency towns there was 
no attempt at municipal legislation before 1842. In 1850 
municipal administration was permitted on a voluntary basis; 
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taxation was indirect. About twenty years later a large 
luimber of n onicipalities were created. The election of muni- 
cipal cominiBsioners was |)ermitted^ but in fact in these 
provinces the nomination system continued. As a measure 
of local self-government these pioneer attempts did not go 
very far, but they served to improve urban sanitation. Not 
before Lord Mayo’s time was it recognized that local interest 
and supervision were necessary to success in education, sani- 
tation, medical relief and local public works. An attempt 
was made to extend the elective principle, but in these prov- 
inces the experiment was not strikingly successful. The evolu- 
tion of local self-government was accelerated by Lord Ripon’si 
Government. The constitution, powers and functions ofj 
luunicipal boards were altered. The elective system was^ 
widely extended and elected chairmen were permitted in many 
towns. Provision was made for the increase of municipal 
functions and resources. The mantenance of the town police 
ceased to be one of their duties. The two basic principles of 
local self-government, viz., independence and responsibility, 
were thus accepted and applied. But even this generous 
attempt to give reality to municipal boards failed to achieve 
the intended degree of success. The principles were sound, 
but the local b^ies were ill equipped with funds. Interest 
in local affairs and capacity to handle them could not be 
created in a few years. Meanwhile, the country’s material 
needs were growing at a innch faster pace, and llic educative 
principle was therefore, in effect, subordinated to immediate 
tangible results. The rural boards and many of the urban 
boards continued to have official chairmen and to be in practice 
so many petty government departments. 

278. Hence in 1915 Lord Hardinge’s Government 
reviewed the position and jHiblished their oonclusions. For 
municipal boards the time was considered ripe for granting 
non-official chairmen, elected majorities, further freedom in 
regard to taxation and budgets and enlarged control over the 
establishment. The U. P. Municipalities Act of 1916 was a 
result of tliis resolution; it is still in operation. Other urban 
units continued to be governed by specified portions of the 
Municipalities Act and smaller or less important ones by the 
Town Areas Act (1914). Yet the country’s financial system 
was highly centralized. The Government of India controlled 
the resources and the reserves of taxation n^ssary to endow 
local self-government with vigour and reality, and the initia- 
tive therefore continued to be with tbe centol Government. 
The 1915 resolution remained comparatively inetfective. The 
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Report on Indian Constitutional Befcvms summed up the 
position as below and adduced it as one of the strong reasons 
for devolving on provincial Governments more extensive 
powers, especially financial. 

“While within town areas elected town council control 
the administration of their roads, schools, drainage, conser- 
vancy, lighting, and the like, the district officer is still at 
hand as a stimulus and a mentor; and in the more backward 
district boards he still plays an important part, because as 
chairman he directs the executive agency of the board. Rural 
education, dispensaries, sanitation, country roads, bridges, 
water-supply, drainage, tree-planting, veterinary work, 
pounds, fairs, ferries, sarais and the like are all matters which, 
to a great extent, he still administers, not primarily as a 
servant of Government but on behalf of, indeed in some prov- 
inces as the formally elected president of, a popular body; and 
the commissioner above him exercises considerable supervi- 
sion over the boards’ proceedings.” 

Under the Government of India Act local self-govern- 
ment is a transferred subject in charge of a minister resix)ns- 
ible to the council. 

279. A Town Improvement Act was passed in 1919 and Improvs- 
improvement trusts were set up for Cawnpore, Lucknow and “•“* ^”***** 
Allahabad. They have a majority of non-official members 

and their present chairmen are non-official. They are, however, 
local self-governing units in only a narrow sense. They deal 
not with the Minister of local self-government but with the 
one in charge of public health; they can be claimed to be 
special bodies created and largely financed by Government 
with the object of dealing with the improvement of the large 
towms. For details see chapter X. 

11.— Municipal boards. 

(i) Structure. 

280. The municipal population of the province, number- GeaeiiU 
ing a little less than three' million, mostly lives either in a 
multitude of petty townships or in a few very large cities. 

Towms of medium size are comparatively rare. Twenty- 

two per cent, lives in forty-eight towns with less than 20,000 
inhabitants, and another fifteen per cent, in sixteen towns of 
between 20,000 and 40,000 each. On the other hand, the 
six large cities with populations of over one lakh contain 
thirty-five per cent, of the municipal population. This 
curious pliennomenon . due partly to the essentially agricultural 
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character of the province and partly to the fact that some of 
the cities are of historii^ importance, not only emphasizes the 
part, important in the ag^egate even if individually inconspi- 
cuous, which the small municipalities play in the urban hfe 
of the province, but also brings out in some relief the indi- 
vidually important rule of the six cities. 

^astltsr 281. The local Government have power to declare by 

notification any local area to be a municipality. Every 
municipality with a population of 100,000 or more is ipso 
facto classed as a *'city,” but the local Government can by 
notification declare municipalities with even smaller populi^/ 
tions to be cities. There are at present eighty-five munici- 
palities of which ten are cities (including four with a popula-l 
tion of less than 100,CKX) inhabitants each). The municipal \ 
boards are bodies corporate having a perpetual succession and ' 
a common seal and vested with the capacity of suing and being 
sued, and of acquiring, holding and transferring property and 
entering into contracts. Each board consists of an elected 
or nominated chairman, a prescribed number of elected mem- 
bers and a certain number of members nominated by name or 
by virtue of office. Where the law provides for separate elec- 
tive Muhammadan or fiOn-Muhammadan representation (as 
it does in the case of most boards), the local Government’s 
power to nominate is restricted to two members. This power 
used to be delegated to comraissioners but is now exercised 
direct. Government have the power of varying the oompos- 
tion of a board not already normally constituted; in fact Naini 
Tal is the only board to which this i)ower is now applicable. 

ioMland incorporates a provision empowering 

ilaisniis- the local Government to prescribe (a) the division of a muni- 
cipality into wards in order to secure local representation, and 
(b) the provision to be made for the special elective represen- 
tation of classes. Only two classes — Muhammadans and non- 
Muhammadans — ^are entitled to separate representation on 
religious grounds; the Act contains provisions for weighting 
it in favour of the minority community. Apart from these 
two classes no other class enjoying separate representation can 
ordinarily be assigned more than two elective seats on a 
board. Under ^e rules at present in operation, the Mar- 
wari electors Cawnpore and the European electors of 
Lucknow elect two each, and the railway employees living in 
the civil lines of a small municipality which contains an 
important railway junction elect one. The European elec- 
tprs of Dehra Dim elect five of the sixteen elected members. 
AH the elected members of the municipal boards of Mussoorie 
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► and Naini Tal are elected by special electorates. The 191G 
Act contains no provision (coirespoiiding to that incorporated 
in the District Boards Act of restricting the (Toverii- 

nient’s power of nomination so as to enable a member of the 
backward and depressed cluases to be ordinarily selected. Of 
the one hundrel and thirty-seven members nominated by Gov- 
ernment thirty -one belong to scuh classes and eigliteen others 
were nominated to represent them. 

283. The table below gives particulars about chairmen Compoil* 
and members for the year ending March 31, 1927 : — 



Clift* min. 

1 

Mi'Trb. r*-. 

Number of 
boa* da . 

Non » 

ffle ai. 

Offiral 






Elrctid. 

Nomill - 
aud. 

nomin- 

aud). 

Ex- 

officio. 

EIcctrd. 

NomMi- 

aled. 

Total. 

85 

75 

5 

5 

2 

945 

180 

1,127 


Of the 1,127 members, twenty-six were oflBcials, and the 
rest non-officials. Fifteen boards had in all thirty-eight 
European members. Only on one board did they form a 
majority, and on two others important minorities. 

Some of the cities have large boards. Cawnpore Allali- 
abad and Lucknow have thirty-six members each. The non- 
city municipalities have much smaller boards; none exceeds 
twenty and a number of the smaller ones have only seven 
each. The rest range between these limits. 

284. The 1916 Act laid down the qualifications for Eleoiorait^ 
municipal franchise. But a private bill (supported by Gov- 
ernment) which became law in 1922 reduced certain categories 
of municipal electoral qualifications to the level of those 
required of electors to the legislative council. As the law 
stands lit present, the following classes of persons can be en- 
rolled as electors ; — 

(a) those assessed directly and on their own account to 

■ municipal taxes (other than octroi or toll or a 
similar tax) of a certain minimum aggregate 
value. 

(b) those who having for a period of not less than twelve 

months preceding a date to be fixed by rule 
resided within the municaplity, are, on that 
date, (i) graduates of any university, or (ii) 
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payers of income-tax, or (iii) owners or oocupiera 
of a bouse or building within the municipality of 
a prescribed minimum annual value, or (iv) in 
receipt of a certain minimum annual income, or 
(v) owners in their own right of land in respect 
of which a prescribed minimum land revenue 
demand (including that nominally assessed) is 
payable, or (vi) tenants of land liable to pay a 
jMrescribed minimum annual rent. 

The qualifications specified in (b) (ii) to (b) (vi) are not 
applicable unless made applicable by^ rule. Similarly the 
amounts in qualifications (a) and (b) (iii) to (vi) are fixed by 
rule. The qualifications and the prescribed amounts vary in the 
different municipahties; in the case of taxation the minimum 
varies from Us. 2 to Its. 36, in the case of annual value of a 
building from.Bs. 3 to Bs. 300 and in the case of annual 
income from Bs. 16 to Bs. 120. The present municipal fran- 
chise is, mutatis mutandis, similar to and in some respects 
lower than that for the district boards. Though in some 
towns it is restricted as that for the legislative council, in a 
majority of towns it is .somewhat more liberal. 

DliquiUfl. 285. Persons below twenty-one years of age or of non- 

ealtoiu. British domicile, undischarged bankrupts, those adjudged 
insane or sentenced to imprisonment for a term exceed^ six 
months or convicted of offences declared by Government to 
imply such moral turpitude as to render them unfit for the 
franchise or ordered to find security for good behaviour, and 
persons in arrear in the payment of specified categories of 
municipal dues are disquahfied from the franchise. 

6sndldstM. 2^. The law prescribes separate electoral rolls for wards 
(if the municipality is divided into wards) and for the dasses 
entitled to special elective representation. Subject to the 
restriction that a member representing a Ward or a class shall 
be elected by electors on the roll of the ward or for the class 
concerned, every person enrolled as an elector in the municipal 
roll is qualified to seek election. But stipendiary magistrates, 
police ^cers and persons dismissed from government service 
or debwed ^m legal practice or in the boards’ service or 
disqualified on account or corrupt practices or of removal from 
the boards^ membership are disqualified from seeking election. 

Jlsmbsti. 287. The normal term of office is three years. Members 

are normally eligible for re-election or re-nomination. No 
member can be allowed any remuneration by the board except 
with the local Gk^eniment's sanetiom (The power of granting 
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^sanction lias beeu delegated to commissiouers of divisions.) 

But no such sanction can be given in favour of a member- 
secretary. For their removal from the board, vide the section 
on external and internal control. 

288. No salaried servant of Government other than a Chairman 
.government treasurer can be elected as chairman. Certain 
boards still have nominated chairmen. Jn case of default in 

the election of a chairman, the local Government in the case 
of a city board and the commissioner in other cases can nomi- 
nate one. He is eligible for re-election or re-nomination, but 
for election beyond two successive terms the local Govern- 
ment’s sanction must be obtained. The electoral chairman 
oan be, and often is, an outsider, but during his period of ofi&ce 
he enjoys all the privileges of membership. His duties and 
his liability to removal for habitual failure to perform his duty 
4ind when he loses his board’s confidence are described later. 

Every board must elect from among the members a vice- 
chairman or a senior and a junior vice-chairman; his term of 
office is only one year. The senior vice-chairman is usually 
a member of the chief minority community, except in cases 
where the chairman himself belongs to a minority com- 
munity. 

289. The statute lays down tlie boaids’ functions under Fniwtloai* 
two classes — obligatory and discretionary. 

(a) Obligatory . — These comprise the lighting and water- 
ing of pubhc places and streets, cleaning of public streets, 
places, drains, etc., regulation of offensive, dangerous and 
obnoxious trades and practices, removal, in the interests of 
public safety, health or convenience, of undesirable obstruc- 
tions and projections, securing or removal of dangerops build- 
ings or places, maintenance and regulation of places for the 
disposal of the dead, construction and maintenance of public 
streets, culverts, markets, slaughter-houses, drains sewers, 
latrines and other public works, aboriculture along the roads 
and ip other public places, provision of wholesome water and 
guarding it from pollution, registration of births and deaths, 
maintenance of a system of public vaccination, provision of 
medichl relief by establishing or supporting hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, maintenance of primary schools, rendering dist- 
ance when fires break out, management of property vested in 
or entrusted to the boards Mid submission of the prescribed 
reports and returns. The Act prescribes a minimum scale of 
expenditure on primary education, viz., five per cent, of the 
normal income from all sources other than special services 
like vTibter-supply, electric-supply, etc. . 
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(b) Diseretiomry . — Their discretionary fnnctionB cover 
extensive ground, viz., laying out of new public streets, main- 
tenance of parks, museums, libraries, rest-houses, poor-houses 
and other works of public utility, I'eclamation of unhealthy 
localities, encouragement of education, census and vital statis- 
tics, survey, the undertaking of relief works on the occurrence 
of local calamities, confinement or destruction of stray do^, 
securing sites for certain specified trades, disposal of sewage, 
construction or subsidization of tramways and electric lighting 
and power works, holding fairs and exhibitions, and adoption 
of other measures for promoting public safety, health or conve- 
nience. A board can, with the commissioner’s sanction, make 
provision for the extension beyond its limits of the benefits! 
of any municipal undertaking; the extension of municipal ' 
water-supply to a cantonment is, however, subject to the ^ 
Governor-General in Council’s previous sanction. 

The important functions in fact undertaken are street- 
lighting, cleaning and watering of roads, general conservancy, 
vaccination, public health work, medical relief, markets and 
slaughter-houses, arboriculture and gardens, construction and 
maintenance of roads and other public works, and education. 

VtMtlvs. Unlike the post-reform legislation reconstituting the 

district boards, the Municipalities Act contemplates that 
normally the municipal boards should not directly exercise 
administrative functions. Broadly speaking, their position 
as enviasaged by the Act is that they are advisory and controll- 
ing bodies working through an executive. The reconstituted 
district boards were, on the other hand, set up as normal units 
for direct administration. Hence the following important 
differences : — 

(i> The District Boards Act contains no provision for the 
appointment of executive officers. Any municipal board on 
the other hand can appoint an executive officer and in the 
case of the city boards the local Government can even require 
one to be appointed. (They can similarly require a city t^ard 
to appoint a health officer, an engineer, and a water-works 
engineer or superintendent.) The appointment, salary and 
other conditions of service of an executive officer are subject to 
the local Government's approval. A board can punish or 
dismiss him, but he has a right of appeal tP the local (Govern- 
ment. The prescrihes oertiain fjunctious ct a board which 
can only be dieciwged by him ud not otherwise. All the 
employees of a board (except the educational staff) have by an 
express provision of the Act been subordinated to him. 
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(ii) The chaarman’B powers over the district board's Btaff--r 
even the subordinate staff — does not extend beyond the "deter- 
mination of questions arising in respect of the service, leave, 
pay, pri'^ege and allowancest^" The chairman of a munici- 
pal board has, however, been invested with wider statutory 
powers (which can only be exercised by him and not other- 
wise) over the board’s staff, viz., the appointment of tempo- 
rai^ servants in cases of emergency and the appointment, dis- 
missal and punishment of the permanent inferior staff. 

(iii) The law permits the municipal boards to appoint 
committees to work in subordination to themselves, and to 
delegate functions to such committees. Non>members can be 
appointed to serve on them. The Act contains provisions for 
the appointment of joint committees of municipal boards and 
other local bodies for the furtherance of joint interests. While 
this statutory recognition of, and optional delegation of func- 
tions and powers to, committees is a feature common to both 
the Acts, there has in practice been a substantial divergence. 

Many of the undesirable developments of the attempt to rear 
local self-government in the rural areas are traceable to the 
faulty conception of the district boards as normal "adminis- 
trative units," and to the failure of the intention of the 
framers of the Act about the smaller tahsil committees to 
materialize. In the case of the municipal boards, on the other 
hand, no committees on a territorial basis were needed. Hence 
municipal boards have on the whole tended to decentraliza- 
tion of work by the appointment of departmental committees. 

Such committees have as a rule been set up to deal with 
finance, education, conservancy and lighting, public works, 
public health and octroi where it is in force. 

By an amending Act of 1926 the boards are now empower- 
ed to delegate powers, duties or functions to certain classes of 
government servants, viz., civil surgeons, medical officers in 
charge of hospitals and dispensaries, medical officers of health, 
and deputy and sub-deputy inspectors of schools. These also 
thus form a part of the boards* executive; but so far as can 
be ascertained no such delegation in favour of government 
servants has yet been made. 

291. The law has endowed municipal boards with naorepo^im^t 
extensive finsmeial powers, and they can regulate their sources taxattaa. 
of income to meet their necessary expenditure to a far larger 
extent than is possible for even the reconstituted district 
boards. They have a .wide choice oi taxes — octroi, terminal 
tax, terminal toll, taxes on houses and lands, pilgrims, trades 

’ ai 
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«nd professions, circumstances and property, animals and 
vehicles, animals for slaughter, the supply of water and elee- 
trical energy, scavenging and cleaning of latrines and privies, 
dogs, lake Montage and boats, tolls on roads and ferries, etc. 
The power to impose taxation is, however, subject to specified 
restrictions. Thus, a tax on trades and callings in general (as 
distinguished from the tax on such of them as are carried on 
within municipal limits and derive a special benefit from or 
impose a special burden on municipal services) cannot be 
imposed at the same time as the tax on circumstances and pro- 
perty. Similarly octroi cannot be levied along with a tax on 
imports and exports. The proceeds of the tax on scavenging and 
for the cleaning of latrines must be spent exclusively on thos4 
objects, and the board must render the service in question 
to each house or building on which the tax is assessed. Water-\ 
tax is also subject to similar restrictions. The imposition of a 
tax on imports or exports requires i^ha Oovemor-Gleneral’s 
sanction unless it is to replace an already existing octroi. Any 
other tax can be imposed provided the ^local Government’s 
sanction is confirmed by the Governor-General in Council. The 
commissioner of a division has power to sanction, reject or 
modify a non-city board’s proposal to impose a tax (other than 
one on imports and exports); the local Government have the 
same power in respect of a city board’s proposal to impose any 
tax and of any board’s proposal to introduce a tax on imports 
and exports. If the local Government consider the levy of any 
tax to be contrary to the public interest or its incidence to be 
unfair, they can require the board to remove the defects in the 
tax or the method of its assessment or collection, and, in case 
of non-compliance, can reduce, suspend or abolish it. 


292. Income from taxation is more than two-thirdn of 
the boards’ total income. About twenty-two per cent, is 
revenue derived from municipal property and powers apart 
from taxation. Fines on impounded cattle, licence fees levied 
on hackney carriages and for the sale of spirits and drugs and 
other realizations under special laws yield a little less than 
two per cent. Grants and contributions form alomst a negli- 
gible fraction. In 1924-26 the proportions were 94jt : 5} and in 
the next year 91 ; 9. This position presents a strong contrast 
to the present financial position of the district boards, with 
their almost inelastic local resources and their dependence 
on grants from the Government not only for meeting 
their new needs but even fear financing over forty-five per 
cent, of their present expenditure. 
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293. The main recurring heads of expenditure (with the 
percentages of total expenditure for the year 1925-26 shown in JitSit 
l>rackets) are ; — ^general administration and cost of collection 
^eleven per cent.), conservancy (sixteen), roads (eleven and a 
half), education (ten), lighting (seven), public health ( three) « 
mescal relief (two and a half), water-supply (nine), drainage 
(two) and contributions (less than three). “Public safety, 
health and convenience** absorbs about sixty-two per cent, and 
lighting seven per cent, of the total expenditure. Taxation 
yields two-thirds of the total municipal income; thus, broadly 
apeaking, the urban public directly pays for almost all the 
major municipal amenities except education, and grants from 
provincial revenues do not even cover the full cost of education. 

(Many of the municipal taxes are, however, such that their 
incidence can be and is shifted to the residents of the rural 
areas who have to utilize the markets established within muni- 
'Cipal hmits for their buying and selling.) In this respect too 

the position of the district boards presents a striking contrast. 
Education absorbs nearly fifty, roads nearly twenty and 
medical relief and public health work about thirteen, per cent, 
of their total expenditure. The local Government's grants 
meet a larger proportion of the cost of these services (nearly 
three-fourths in the case of education, one-fourth in thht of 
roads and one-third in that of medical and public health). 

Thus, except in so far as the incidence of municipal taxation 
is shifted to the rural areas, the urban public of these provinces 
cannot now be said to be enjoying municipal amenities at the 
expense of the countryside. 

294. In the municipal financial system direct taxation Bystem of 
hhB been losing ground to indirect. The former .Used to be *®**^®**' 
the Government's objective about twenty-years ago. An 
important committee recommeded its extension but it 
realized that the larger towns could not be financed on the 

basis of direct taxation. Hence direct taxation was substitut- 
ed for octroi only in those small towns where tiie theoretical 
Objections to octroi were less serious. Government had to 
abandon the idea of abolishing octroi in the larger towns and 
could do no more than replace octroi by a terminal tax — a 
icxrm of indirect taxation with some administrative advantages. 

merits of directs taxation were again urged recently by the 
Taxation Inquiry Commtitee, but Government have realized 
that it is even less possible to kibstitute direct for indirect 
taxation now than it was twenty years ago. Ko minister 
responsible to the legislative council could venture to put for- 
ward proposals whi^, however wdl jluatified m are 
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80 definitely opposed to the tradition and wislies of the 
people. 

Government have somewhat wider minor powers of 
control over municipal than over the reconstituted district 
boards; generally speaking, however, the powers are analogous. 
If a board persistently defaults in the performance of its duties 
or exceeds, or abuses its powers Government can dissolve or 
supersede it for a specified period. In either case, the mem- 
bers vacate their offices but are eligible for re-election or re- 
nomination. If the board is superseded, an authority apf- 
pointed by the local Government performs its duties, but whe|i 
it is re-established, it must be re-established with the samb 
constitution as to elected and nominated members as it posA 
sessed prior to its supersession. In case of default in perform-i 
ing a duty imposed by any enactment, the local Government' 
in the case of a city, and the commissioner in other cases, can \ 
fix a period for its performance, and if the board fails to per- 
form it within that period, the district magistrate can be 
appointed to perform it at its expense. The commissioner or 
(when he is not a member) the district magistrate is within 
his jurisdiction authorized to inspect, or cause to be inspected, 
u board’s immovable property and works in progress, to call 
for papers, statements, returns and reports relating to its pro- 
ceedings or duties, and to recotd his observations for its con- 
sideration. Such officers as the Government appoints can 
inspect a work or institution constructed or maintained, in 
whole or in part, at a board’s expense, and alKrelevant relgis-^ 
tors and other papers; the superintending engineer, the director" 
and deputy directors of public health, and all civil surgeons, 
executive engineers and inspectors of schools have been so 
appointed. Besides, the commissioner or the district magis- 
trate has the power by an order in writing to prohibit the 
execution of a resolution or order of a board or of any com- 
mittee or officer of the board, if in his opinion such resolution 
or order is of a nature to cause or tend to cause public ob- 
struction, annoyance or injury or danger to human life, health 
or safety or a riot or affray; the board can be required to take 
action in conformity with the order. In the case of city 
municipalities the local Government have to be immediately 
informed of any such action taken ; they can rescind or modify 
the order. The commissioner has the same powers in respect 
of a district magistrate’s orders relating to non-city municipal- 
ities. In case of emergency the district magistrate has the 
power to take such action at a board’s expense as the board 
IS entitled to take, provided he considers it necessary for thh* 
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^foty or protection of the public; all eucii cases have to be 
immediately reported to the commissioner. 

296. The local Government have the power to remove Removal of 
chairman .from his oihee on the ground of habitual failure ®^***™®® 

to perform his duty or of failure to submit his resignation ”'**** ^ 
when.' called upon by his board to do so (see below). The 
local Government in the case of a city, and the commissioner 
in other cases, are empowered to remove a member for 
(a) absence from three consecutive meetings, (bj undischarged 
insolvency, (c) order to find security for good beliaviooi*, or 
imprisonment under a criminal, court's sentence for a term 
exceeding six months, (d) deliberate acquisition or contin- 
uance, without the commissioner's permission in writing, of 
any share or interest in any contract or employment with the 
board, (e) deliberate action as a member in any matter 
(except certain specified ones) in which he had directly or 
indirectly a personal or a professional interest on behalf of a 
client, principal or other person, or (/) appearing as a legal 
practitioner agani^t the board or (in respect of state property 
entrusted to the board's management) against the Secretary 
of State. Against the commissioner’s order under (d), (e) and 
(/) an appeal lies to the local Government. The local Gov- 
ernment also possess the power of removing a member who in 
their opinion has so flagrantly abused his position as to render 
his continuance as a member detrimental to the public 
interest.. The Act lays down the disabilities attacliing to 
the members removed under these various provisions. There 
are numerous minor powers of control vested not only in the 
local Government but also in the commissioners and the dis- 
trict magistrates. In general they correspond to the powers 
described in the memorandurn on the working of the ^strict 
boards. ' 

297. Apart from the triennial general elections, the'^lecto- 
rate has no formal control over its board; the municipal Jaw baa 
no provision for the “initiative” or “the refrendum|^” tt 
is not, however, unusual for men dissatisfied with the%oar^'s 
^conduct to express their views at public meetings and in other 
informal ways to influence it. In some town6 thare axe even 
rate-payers’ associations. The enactment of a private bill in 
1926 pow enables a board, subject to complance with the 
prescribed formalities, to call upon its chairmen, other than a 
chairman ex officio, to resign, and empowers the local Gov- 
•ermnent to remove him if he fails to comply. (The feraui- 
lities are that a vote of non-confidence must be passed by a 
majority consisting of not less than one-half of the members 
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for the time beiug and a resolution calling on him to resigi^ 
must be adopted by a similar majority at a subsequent meet- 
ing held not less than three weeks nor more than three montha 
thereafter.) 


(ii) Working. 

29b. The keen contest, which in the larger municipali- 
ties characterized every general election since the 1916 Act 
came into force, marked both the general elections since the 
inauguration of the Beforms in the smaller ones also. The j 
contests in 1923 were, however, unprecedentedly keen, and a 
good deal of new blood was let in. Nine boards were com> 
posed almost entirely of swarajists and on eight boards- 
Swarajists and others were evenly matched. On many other 
boards they formed an influential minority. Their ambition, 
was not, however, confined to capturing the municipal 
machinery and exploiting it for semi-political purposes. A 
desire to make a success of local self-government was no small 
element in their determination to enter the lists. Allahabad 
returned a gifted lady member — the first in the history of 
these provinces. Some contests were marked by caste or 
communal feeling; but the dominant note was political and 
not communal. Few election petitions were successful. The 
contests at the next triennial elections were almost equally 
keen. A marked feature was the revlusion of feeling against 
the swarajist party with its semi-political ideals and pro- 
grammes. Although the number of successful election 
petitions was a small proportion (nine out of sixty) of the 
total, it did not mean that the elections were on the whole- 
fairly conducted. The Act extending the franchise by reduc- 
ing it to the levl of that for the legii^lative council did 
influence the results of the 1923 elections though not to tho 
extent anticipated. Government came to the conclusion that 
the return of the swarajists was due both to the lowering of 
the franchise and the political atmosphere then prevailing in 
the country. Irregularities and even malpractices in the 
preparation of the electoral roll came to light. New rules 
have just been published assimilating them to those in force- 
for elections to the district boards. An agitation has already 
grown up against these rules, on the alleged ground of Gov- 
ernment’s encroachment on the piowers of the municipal 
boards. In view of the Statutory Commission’s inquiry into- 
the growth of self-governing institutions, even Government* a 
bona fides l^s, here and there, been called into question. 
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*299. The process of replacing ofiBcial by elected non* OlialmiMi* 
official chairmen has continually gone on. In 1926-27 out of 
the eighty-five boards only five had nominated official and fiva 
nomii^ted non-official chairmen. The peculiar circumstances 
of some boards, e.g., Naini Tal (the summer head-quarters of 
Government) explain why official chairmen are still considered 
necessai^; in t!l;^e case of one small board an official was 
nominated because of the board’s failure to elect a non-official. 

In 1925-26 the important hill station of/Mussoorie was per- 
mitted to have an elected non-official chairman; a European 
was elected. Most boards have elected two vice-chairmen, 
some of these belonging to the chief minority community. A 
few boards with a majority of Hindu members have elected 
non-Hindu chairmen. Recently a Muhammadan has been 
elected as chairman of the Benares municipality. Cawnpore 
had till recently, and SahAranpur still has, a Parsi chairman. 

300. The provision in the 1916 Act for communal repre- MestliigB 
sentation on religious grounds had been followed by a policy 
of boycott on the part of the Hindus in a few municipalities. 

In course of time this was abandoned. In Lucknow an 
amicable settlement enabled Government to raise the number 
of members. The conduct of business in the meetings has 
on the whole not been businesslike. The total number of 
meetings and the number of adjourned and abortive meetings 
have been axid still are appreciably higher than bef(»'e 1921. 

The increased frequency of meeting was not entirely due to 
the growth of work or of its complexity. Many of the boards 
elected when swarajism was prominent tended to mix up 
politics with local administration; their meetings became 
hvely and more frequent. In many boards there was a deli- 
berate imitation of council procedure including resolutions and 
questions. These was an almost unprecedented fall in the num* 
be of those which proved obortive for want of a quorum. But 
apart from this abnormally stimulated interest, the main reaf- 
sons for unnecessary and undesirable frequency were — ijjl- 
prepared agenda, discursive debates, undue interference in tue 
details of adminis^tion, obstructive tactics and perhcmal 
or party and* here ' and there even communal strife. The 
Allahabad bourd has since 1923-24 held the record for the fre- 
quency of its meetings and another city board for its large 
pfropmrtion of adjournments. Some boards were, however, 
more businesslilce, and managed to finish their boAineea in 
much smaller numbcor ot meetings. The difference due to the 
personal equal ton can be seen in the fact th^ the Oawnpore 
board needed uo more than sixteen meelings in 1925-26 wfailo 
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in the preceding years it had met thirty-three, thirty-nine, 
fifty-eight and sixty-six times. Individual members — some- 
times busy men of affairs — were often to blame for meetings 
proving active. 

Witoiu 301. Tiie attitude of the urban public and its lepresenta- 

wppll* tives on the boards towards the policy of water-supply is 
to-day fundamentally different from that which led to riots at 
Benares towards the close of the last century. But, even 
to-day the number of towns with a water-supply system (viz., 
fifteen including three which have adopted it since 1921) jis 
a very small proportion not only of the total number of towois 
in the provinces but even of municipalities. While the boards 
now show a more lively interest in the maintenance of a re- 
gular water-supply, their management has not, generally speakh 
ing, been sufficiently businesslike. Not all boards have ade^ 
quately realized the importance of an efficient staff. The\ 
water- works used to be, and a majority of them are even now, 
run at a net loss. The more serious evils were and still are 
wastage due to iinmetred or unrecorded connections or to the 
failure to secure evenness of distribution between high and 
low pressure zones, unfair taxation of those possessing metred 
connections and uneconomical purchase of fuel and stores for 
the water- works. In 1926 Government obsei ved ; — “The 
perennial problem of the prevention of waste of water again 
received little notice, nor was sufficient attention paid to the 
maintenance of ocmiplete and accurate records. In Benares 
their is no reliable plan of the distribution system and out 
of the twelve thousand odd'unmetred connections nothing is 
known of more than two-thirds except that they exist. The 
sizes of the ferrules and the number of taps have never been 
recorded. This is a legacy from bygone years; but the board 
has declined to make the attempt although it is losing a large 
sum annually through undercharges. In Cawnpore the posi- 
tion is little better, and pH*obably eveiy board is losing a quite 
l^ibstantial sum in the same way.” As a result of con^ant 
criticism by Government and of the advice offered by the 
Government water-works engineer most boards have for the 
last three years given some attention to the problem. One 
board appointed a special staff to check waete and another 
followed suit soon. The only board whiob has failed to make 
an effort commensurate with the gravity of its problem is 
Benares. Since 1925-26 the water-works as a whole are no 
longer a losing prqpositicm. The surplus in tibat year was 
23, but in the next rose to 3*18 IsMis. Up to 1923-24 only 
three boards were able to make any profit; in 1926-27 five 
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l>(>atd8 were left with varying surpluBes. In spite, however, 
of this real and progressive improvement, there is still vast 
scope for more of it in smne boards, notably Benares. Some 
water-works were reorganized during this period with the 
help of loans advanced by Government. The pre-reforni 
policy of substantial grants from pmvincial revenues for the 
establishment 'of water-supply systems has been discarded. 

302. While the popularity of piped water-supply has ®***®*i*" 
been growing, modem systems of water-borne sewerage are 
.almost non-existent, and even drainage on modern lines is lag- 
ging behind. Most of the expenditure on drainage is incurred 

in six of the largest towns; Bareilly, however, is a notable 
exception. The average member of a municipal board has 
little idea of, and has evinced no great interest in, the systems 
adopted not only in the western countries but even in progres- 
sive Indian cities. 

303. ' Apart from the enormous rise in prices and wages Roa4s« 
which began in 1918 and went on for nearly four years, the 
rapid growth of heavy lorry-traffic (mostly passenger trans- 
port) imposed heavy and unexpected strain on municipal roads. 

By 1920 the complaint that they had deteriorated, especially 
in the large towns, was general. As in the case of the dis- 
trict boards roads were starved for the sake of balancing the 
budget. In 1921-22 Government advised the boards to *Taoe 
the position squarely and to take steps to preserve their 
roads from ruin while it was still within their power to do 
so.*' But no appreciable improvement followed. While the 
cost of construction and repairing had nearly doubled, the 
^expenditure bad in the course of five years gone up by only 
about fifteen per cent. They are, however, now taking 
creasing interest in roads and are finding more money. The 
larger towns are considering schemes for replacing wat^ 
bound macadam roads by asphalted ones. Lucknow a 4 d 
Gawnpore already possess a few such roads and the otiier 
larger towns are being advised to go in for them; many boi^ds 
will, however, need a little training. No board has tuay 
reserve capital of its own, and Government are not in a post- 
‘tioo to make all the loans asked for by them. 

304. In the matter of electric street-lighting these pror- 
inoes have recently made rapid progress. Irolndhsg six towns 
which adopted electric lighting since January 1, 1921, there 
are at present eleven, the lighting urangements of which are 
satisfactory. (In the case of some of these hydro-electric 
power is also used for the pumping up of water.) But outside 
^hese towns street-liarhtinff is still by means^of kmiseiie 
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lamps. The boards realize the entirely unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of such lighting and the difficulty of obtaining an ade- 
quate return from their expenditure. Electric street-lighting' 
is, however, out of the question for most of the smaller and 
many of the medium-sized municipalities, except where the 
irrigation department's enterprise is likely to provide it on- 
reasonable terms. Fortunately this depaikment has shown 
great initiative in this matter and has brought electrification 
within the nnige of practical politics for many small towns 
lying within a manageable distance from the places where 
electricity can be generated from the canals. I 

805. The Municipalities Act does not contemplate the 
maintenance of institutions for medical relief as an obligatoi^ 
function of the municipal boards; the law is satisfied if the\ 
boards support them. With the exception of a few, the hos-\ 
pitals and dispensaries situated within municipal limits have 
been district board concerns. The municipal contributions 
towards them — especially towards the cost of civil hospitals at 
the head-quarters of district — had already proved to be out of 
date and inadequate when the reconstituted district boards 
opened the question. In many cases amicable settlements 
could not be reached and Government had to frame a set of 
rules to determine the amounts of municipal contribution. 

Th controversy, however, is not yet over. Failing to securer 
a grant-in-aid from provincial revenues, the Allahabad muni- 
cipal board has recently decided to close two hospital® — 
which not long ago it took over from the district board orr 
the express understanding that it would maintain them. The 
board's plea is that its financial condition does not permit 
it to keep them going. This decision has given rise to some 
public agitation, and has not yet been carried out; its recon- 
sideration is probable. The board’s total medical expendi- 
ture did indeed grow from 2*12 lakhs in 1920-21 to 4*20 in^ 
1926-27, but a large proportion of the increase was financed 
from government grants which grew from 0*35 in 1920-21 to 
1*71 in 1926-27. There has been no appreciable change in 
the number of medical institutions. Some municipal boards 
have, however, gone in for dispensaries for medical relief on 
indigenous lines; most of these have all along been in receipt 
of subsidies bxmx Oovdmment, and of their popularity there* 
is no doubt. 

306. Gcmservancy is the biggest single item of expendi- 
ture in the boards* budgets. In 1926-27 it cost 24*22 lakhs. 
The arrangements are, however, old-fasluoned. Yaccinationr 
is by law *eompnlsQry in the municipalities and the slight 
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growth of expenditure on that account was the result of im- 
proved rates of pay for the vaccinators. Some boards showed 
an inclination to regard vaccination as unnecessary and in- 
tended to reduce the stsiff , but Government fixed the mimimiTn 
for each board. The expenditure on account of ** health officers 
and sanitary inspectors” went up within the last seven years 
from 1*52 to 2*70 lakhs; but the real position is better than 
these figures indicate because the boards no longer contribute 
towards the pay, etc., of the superior staff which has been 
” provincialize ” and placed under the direct control of the 
director of public health. The sanitary inspectors are still 
maintained by the boards at their own cost. The steady inx- 
provement of sanitary conditions as revealed by the figures 
of infantile cholera and general mortality has been referred to 
in the memoranda on the working of the public health and 
medical departments. The boards* share of the credit is 
not large. The great majority of them have shown no ini- 
tiative, but they have generally shown readiness to follow the 
department’s lead. In maternity and child-welfare in parti- 
cular they are beginning to show real interest ; they have gene- 
rally done something to help this new movement. There are 
now thirty-three centres serving the urban areas and they are 
establishing their utility and popularity. The work is still 
largely done by officials, and even to-day not much actual 
progress can be claimed . But public interest has been aroused , 
and Government regard this as the first sure step towards 
its solution. Fifty-one hospitals have got arrangements for 
the training of the indigenous type of midwife. Similarly in 
the matter of tuberculosis — ^which in all the larger towns is 
a .grave and apparently a growing menace — ^the education of 
the public has in co-operation with the boards and such private 
agencies as are available been undertaken in some of the 
larger towns. 

307. The maintenance of schools for primary vernacular WusalleB-. 
education is one of the boards* obligatory and the furtherance 
of educational objects by other measures is one of their optional 
duties. In 1919 a private member’s Bill enabling municipal 
boards to introduce complusion in the case of boys became law. 
Meanwhile Sir Harcourt Butler’s scheme for the expansion 
of primary education on a voluntary basis had been launched. 

No board was, however, in a position to find its share of the 
cost of app^yiiig it- In 1922 the municipal board of Cawn- 
pore led the way; and since then thirty-two boards have intro- 
duced compulsion in the whole or selected portions of the area 
under their jurisdiction. As a result of the levelling up of 
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teachers’ wages and of the schemes for expansion, the boards' 
aggregate expenditure on education went up from 8*44 lakhs 
in 1919-20 to 15*84 lakhs in 1926-27. The municipal boards 
handling of their educational systems has in general been even 
less efficient than the district boards’. The teachers in their 
primary schools have not been of the standard normally avail- 
able for district board schools. Although the area to supervise 
is much smaller, the actual standard of supervision of schools 
by municipal commissioners has in general tended to be in- 
ferior to- the standard of supervision in the rural areas. Com- 
pulsion has often been applied in order to earn merit with the 
electorate, and the desire to enforce compulsion has not eveiy- 
where been strong enough to resist the temptation of avoiding 
strong local opposition or resentment. Some attendance offi- 
cers have proved unsuitable for their work. Municipal boards 
in the Agra division have been about the only exceptions to 
the failure of municipal boards in general to work up to their 
programmes. For the examination of the problems of com- 
pulsory education in the urban areas Government placed an 
officer of the education department on special duty. His 
report is under consideration. 

308. Excluding government grants the boards’ aggre- 
gate income in 1919-20 was 106 lakhs. Within the seven 
succeeding years it rose to 144 lakhs (nearly thirty-six per 
cent.). Most of this increase was accounted for by the in- 
creased income frwn taxation which rose from 69*39 to 
103*57. 

(i) Taxations — Almost all classes of income from taxation 
shared in the general rise. The yield from octroi, which will be 
discussed in greater detail in the next section, rose from 34*17 
to 40*41 lakhs. Terminal tax more than doubled and terminal 
toll more than trebled their yields, the figures being 18*42 
(against 8*63) and 6*80 (against 1*98) respectively. Govern- 
ment considered this system of indirect taxation preferable 
to octroi and encouraged its adoption by the boards. Within 
two years the number of towns where it was in force doubled. 
Since then it has almost spent its force. Some other towns, 
the most important being Gawnpore, revised the schedules. 
Hence the large increase of income from terminal tax and 
toll. The yield,,from water-rate nearly doubled (from 7*79 
to 16*55) ; the introduction of piped water-supply in a few more 
municipalities, but more than that, the better supervision of 
assessment and collection of municipal dues were responsible 
for the increase; The income fr(»n the tax on houses and 
lands rose by siity-foor per cent, (from 5*59 to 9*17 lakhs). 
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The Allahabad board imposed a passenger tax with effect 
from 1924 and Benares revised its system so as to tax outgoing 
pilgrims in addition to the incoming ones. Hence the aggre- 
gate income from this tax went up from 1*13 to 3*12 lakhs. 
The tax on animals and vehicles (which yielded 1*91 against 
1*11 in 1919-20) tolls on roads and ferries (the yield of which 
rose from 2*60 to 3*64) and conservancy rates more than kept 
pace with the general growth of income from taxation. The 
tax on trades and professions remained constant at 1*35, even 
though the number of boards which imposed it^rose slightly 
from fifty-two to fift 3 ^-four. The circumstances {and property- 
tax is the only one which showed a serious decline from 4 
to 2J lakhs, the reason being its replacement by other forms 
of taxation ; ten towns gave it up and only four new ones went 
in for it during the period 1919-20 to 1926-27. The stagnation 
in the income from the tax on trades and the gradual aboli- 
tion of that on circumstances and property were due to, and 
illustrate, the practical difficulties of what in theory is one of 
the soundest forms of local taxation in the smaller munici- 
palities. Direct taxation is rarely assessed with equity or 
collected with vigour. Its yield too is insufficient. A com- 
parison of towns having direct with similar towns having in- 
direct taxation showed that the yield of municipal taxation 
in the latter was about double. 

(ft) Other sources , — About one-third of the boards’ income 
comes from sources other than taxation. It varies little from 
year to year. But Government have reason to hold that the 
boards did not make the most of these resources — particularly 
in regard to the yield (about one-seventh of the total income) 
from municipal services. Municipal dues were neither com- 
pletely recorded nor vigorously collected. The properties owned 
by the boards or entrusted to their management secure a sub- 
stantial income — about 10 lakhs — but they were not as effi- 
ciently handled as they could have been. The examiner of 
local fund accounts found the registers of immovable property 
unsatisfactory in many municipalities and many cases have 
come to light in which Government’s title in crown lands 
has been jeopardized by the boards’ neglect to maintain ac- 
curate and up-to-date records and to resist encroachments. It 
is true that the aggregate revenue from municipal property 
and powers other than taxation rose from 27*13 in 1919-20 to 
35*03 lakhs in 1926-27, but the rise was only 294 per cent., 
nearly 6*} per cent, less than the general rise in their income. 
Bealizations under special laws (cattle-pounffs, hackney-carri- 
ages, licences for the sale of spirits and drugs, etc.) yielded 2} 
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against 1} lakhs. They kept pace with the general growth 
of income; but more ^cient handling would have yielded 
much more from even this comparatively unimportant source. 
Miscellaneous sources were a biggish item and yielded 8*22 
lakhs in 1919-20, but their steady decline from 4 lakhs in 
1920-21 to 2*12 in 1926-27 was brought about by causes mainly 
beyond the boards’ control. 

(Hi) Government grants . — Government grants have fluc- 
tuated from year to year. They aggregated 12 lakhs in 1919- 
20 and 9 ‘88 in 1926-27. They have never been an important 
source of municipal revenues. The reformed Government’s 
policy has been to restrict grants for the benefit of the munici- 
pal areas. 1 

809. The incidence of municipal income rose froip 
Rs. 3-13-6 in 1919-20 to Rs. 5-4-0 in 1926-27. The tablte 
below shows the rise in the inciden(;e of municipal taxation 
per head of population, for the municipalities as a whole and\ 
for the four most important ones : — 



1912 13 

1920 21 

1926-27 


R<. a. p. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

(i) All boards 

1 13 6 

2 .») 3 

3 B 8 

(ii) Lucknow 

2 19 

2 12 0 

4 9 6 

Cawnpore 

2 15 0 

6 7 9 

8 0 3 

Benares 


2 11 9 

r> 11 n 

Allahabad 

19 0 

3 1 3 

6 4 0 


While for the municipalities as a whole, the incidence of taxa- 
tion rose by a little over one-half, and Cawnpore (in spite of 
its initially heavy incidence) almost kept pace, the other three 
boards raised their incidences at rates in excess of the average. 
The> increased burden of taxation fairly approximated to the 
average in most of the medium-sized and some of the smaller 
municipalities, but tended to be less in the majority of the 
smaller ones. (The hill stations of Naini Tal and Mussoorie 
with their migrant sununer population are abnormal cases and 
are therefore left out of account.) The fact that the boards’ 
opening balances amounted in 1912-13 to 39 per cent, 
of the year’s income but after a decade which witnessed the 
high level mark of wages and prices fell to nineteen per C/Cnt. 
measures the extent of their difficulty in balancing their bud- 
gets in spite of their steadily growing income from taxation. 

.310. In 1919-20 octroi was in force in thirty-four munici- 
palities. Seven boards abolished it during the following year. 
Octroi then reached its nadir. But it has ever since been 
regaining its lost ground, and in 1926-27 the number of towns 
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v^ith octroi was the same as in the last pre-reform year, ljuiig 
before the introduction of the Reforms, octroi had come in for 
atrong and sound criticism and Government had pursued the 
twin ideals of its total abolition and its replacement wherever 
feasible by direct taxation. Even so late as 1917 Government, 
while recognizing the practical difi&culties in the abolition of 
octroi and the unpopularity of direct taxation, hud expressed 
a hope that the “steady growth of a spirit of responsibility and 
public duty in the tax-payers and the gradual appreciation of 
the benefits derived from increased freedom of trade and in- 
tercourse" would allay the growing discontent with direct 
taxation. But though the attempt to substitute octroi by 
direct taxation was, generally speaking, confined to the smalleV 
boards, it did not take long to go out of vogue. 1‘iVen the 
attempt to replace octroi by “the terminal toll and tax” was 
gradually abandoned. Towards the (dose of 19‘20 (lovernmenf 
came to the conclusion “that terminal taxation is not suited 
to every type of municipality, and as already noted, the at- 
tempt to replace octroi by it everywhere has been abandoned." 
The Beforms period witnessed a slow but steady reversion to 
octroi. Only a few boards found reason to be satisfied with 
the change from octroi to terminal toll and tax. Many more 
were disappointed with the results as their income was seriously 
reduced. The desire to revert to octroi was general and the 
attitude of the legislative council in connexion with a resolu- 
tion recommending that Government should permit its re- 
introduction in a certain town showed that the average mem- 
ber of the council was inclined to subordinate sound theory to 
popular practice. If the extent of the revision to octroi 
has not kept pace with the desire for it, it has only been due 
to the difficulty of retrogression. Government have, however, 
frequently advised the boards to improve their octroi systems 
by revising antiquated rates, eliminating ad valorem rates oii 
all goods for which specific rates are more suitable and by 
remodelling the . cbedules so as to exempt goods, a large pro- 
portion of which are re-exported. Government attached 
special importance to the last point as it was found that the 
system of refunds on account of re-exported articles left much 
room for embezzlement, cheating and leakage. Owing^ to 
the variation in the number of the towns where octroi is 
in force, its yield does not admit of useful comparison from 
year to year.' Tn 1926-27 it yielded 405 lakhs-(=r nearly 26.’ 
per cent- of the total income). If to this be added the income 
from terminal tax and toll— which aix? forms of indirect 
taxation with certain administrative conveniences— -the aggre- 
gate yield was 66'63 lakhs ( = 43J per cent, of the total m- 
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come). Octroi is thus by far the most important soui’ce of 
municipal income whether from taxation or otherwise, and in 
spite of all that can be urged against it on grounds of economic 
theory, its prominence is likely to increase rather than to 
decline. No data are available for comparison between the 
effects on trade of octroi and of direct taxation; the trading 
classes, however, do not regard octroi as a serious impedi- 
ment to business. 

311. In the matter of collections the boards’ record has 
not been very encouraging. Certain boards have done credit- 
able work, but the larger municipalities, specially Benares 
and until lately Cawnpore and many of the medium-sized add 
smaller ones, have not been as energetic as they should halre 
been. Reviewing the administration of Benares during the 
year 19-2*2-‘23, the cx>mmissioner said that not only were lar^ 
arrears on account of house and water tax allowed to accuiiiu\- 
late but even the actual amount due was unknown as the regisi 
ters had not been totalled for many years. In the Meerut^ 
municipality nothing at all was in that year collected out of 
a demand of Rs. 4,600 on account of a new tax on grain-])its. 
The tax was unpopular, the board considered it impossible to 
enforce it and later on decided to abandon it. In 1023-24 
the small town of Patehpur collected only one-fourth of its 
due^. The Jaunpur board never seriously attempted to collect 
its tax on houses and lands. The accumulation of arrears 
was, generally speaking, due to lack of supervision on the 
part of the boards’ senior officers, and carelessness and favouri- 
tism on the part of the collecting agencies; but the real respon- 
sibility lay in the boards* failure to realize that the collection 
of demands is one of their primary duties and a good measure 
of their fitness for manr^ging local affairs. Government con- 
sidered it probable that most boards did not take effective 
action to keep themselves informed as to how collections were 
proceeding and advised them to take action on the lines indi- 
cated by them. As ji result three large munici|>alities were 
moved to action and showed an improvement. Cawnpore re- 
duced its arrears from 2 lakhs to 1 — a creditable achievement. 
From the recently published report on the working of the 
Allahabad board, it appears, that board also has appreciablv 
reduced its arrears and reached a liigh percentage of collec- 
tions to dues. 

B12 During the period 1919-20 to 1926-27 the boards’ 
aggregate expenditure rose from 117*55 to 165*72 lakhs. All 
heads of expenditiire shared the geiteral rise though in varying 
proportions. Street-lighting and the fnaintenance 6f water- 
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works and of drainage schemes cost between one-third and one- 
half more than they used to seven years ago. Capital outlay 
on water-supply and on drainage schemes aggregated 73*71 
and 39*32 lakhs respectively. Conservancy arrangements rose 
by about thirty per cent, mainly because of the rise of sweepers* 
wages. The cost of the health staff went up from IJ to 2| 
lakhs, and thd figure would have been even higher if the cadre 
of health officers had not been provincialized. Increased 
municipal contributions towards district boards’ dispensaries 
and hospitals imposed an additional annual burden of 2i lakhs 
on the boards. Vaccination, cattle-pounds, markets, slaughter- 
houses, veterinary relief, vital statistics, public works estab- 
lishment — all these, though comparatively unimportant items, 
came in for a share of the boards* increased powers of spend- 
ing. Among the important services the expenditure on roads 
and on education rose more than on others. 

313. The boards’ expenditure on general administra- 

tion, including collecticn, has been mounting up year by year. fSSJ!5iLni» 
Within seven years .it rose by fifty per cent, (from 11*67 in tlon. ” 
1919-20 to 17*59 in 1926-27). It has accounted for between 
ten and twelve per cent, of their disbursements. Though 
to a certain extent the increase was unavoidable, the boards 
have in general failed to exercise effective check on it due 
mostly to their inability to withstand clamour for more pay, 
allowances and amenities. There has been a persistent and 
inexplicable variation of the percentage of the expenditure on 
general administration to real municipal income between the. 
five leading municipalities, Allahab^ spending nearly 160/ 

*per cent, more than Benares. Equally striking have been the 
variations in the percentage of the cost of collection to their 
income from rates and taxes. Government considered /t 
necessary to advise these and other municipalities that they 
would do well to compare notes and see whether anythijng 
could be learnt from each other’s practice. 

314. The staff is by no means contented with its Aot. Stall. 

The executive officer and (to a smaller extent) the secretary are 

the backbone of a board’s administration. Some such officers 
have creditable records of work. The slowly rising general 
standard and the remarkable improvement in that of certain 
boards would both bave been difficult without the loyal and 
devoted work of the chief officers. But# local boards* work 
could easily attain a higher standard if the selection and con- 
trol of the staff be reduced to a proper system, the tenure of 
office be made reasonably secure, and the scope for intrigue 
and undue interference by members be minimized. No such 
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scheme has so far been evolved. There is no system of graded 
services. No qualifications have been prescribed. Selection 
is haphazard and erratic; merit is rarely the sole test and 
more often than not makes place for intrigue and favouritism. 
The average member does not realize that he is there to help 
to decide the broader questions of policy, control and super- 
vision and instead takes undue interest in details and is 
often tempted to illegitimate interference with the staff. Such 
conditions of work have naturally retarded the growth of a 
reliable and self-reliant executive. The staff’s dissatisfaction 
has already begun to express itself. The agitation is still 
feeble but is likely to gather mass and force as time goes oh. 
Out of numerous suggestions the one for the formation of “lockl 
board services” subject to the control of a body representing 
Government and the boards has met with a large measure m 
general approval. The tendency to borrow government offiber$ 
has been steadily on the decline; the boards have naturally 
preferred men subject to their own control. 

Note . — These remarks are substantially applicable to the 
district boards also. 

315. In the maintenance of their accounts, municipal 
boards have on the Whole — though with important exceptions 
— maintained a fairly satisfactory standard. Boom for general 
improvement has, however, always existed. The smaller 
boards with their less complicated systems have naturally 
done better than the larger ones, though few boards have uni- 
formally maintained a high standard. Every year a few 
serious irregularities have come to light. Embezzlements have 
not been rare. In Cawnpore the auditors unearthed a serious 
case of systematic fraud in the purchase of road metal which 
robbed the board of no less than Bs. 70,000. The audit note 
on another board’s accounts amounted to a grave indictment. 
Certain defects have been almost universal— ^elay in the pre- 
paration of the assessment lists, incorrect totalling of the de- 
mand and collection registers, inaccuracy of accounts relating 
to water-supply, public works, road repairs and provident funds, 
and defective and incomplete recced of immovable property. 
But other shortcomings-^sregard of rules and orders, irre- 
gular pa 3 mients, delays in the adjustment of advances and 
assessment of demands, failure to regularly make up the regis- 
ters, omission to prepare leave accounts,. slackness of supervi- 
sion over the collecting staff — ^have not been uncommon. The 
auditors' inspection notes— though primarily intended for the 
use of Qoveniment — can be of great benefit to the boards. 
But as Government had to point out in 1927, the boards as 
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a whole “have yet to learn that audit notes must be taken 
seriously and not treated as routine matters/* Speaking 
generally, in matters like vigilant supervision of accounts, 
specially of expenditure, and the disposal of the audit notes, 
boards and even many chairmen have tended to leave every- 
thing blindly to their subordinates — sometimes the very men 
against whom the audit remarks are directed. They have as a 
rule been unwilling to take strong disciplinary action against 
their employees even when embezzlements and grave irregu- 
larities were committed. 

316. In 1919-20 Government considered the financial Flnanebl 
position of the majority of the boards to be sufficiently strong Pos>*loii« 
to enable them to meet all ordinary demands, including en- 
hancement of the pay of municipal employees, but not strong 
enough to allow them, without the imposition of fresh taxa- 
tion, to contemplate any large schemes of improvement. A 
certain number of municipalities including some of the most 
important ones even then could no* pay their way. But most 
boards were taking steps to impose fresh taxation and thus 
bring their income more into line with their expenditure. In 
the reviews of the two following years a less optimistic note 
was stnick; the financial position of the boards was described 
as being “with few exceptions, precarious.’* The balances 
were being depleted and the disparity between income and 
expenditure was growing. The position was found to be par- 
ticularly serious in the municipalities of Agra, Benares and 
Cawnpore “which have been drifting straight towards bank- 
ruptcy.*' The boards everywhere were hard hit by the rise 
of prices and wages. Unfortunately few boards recognized 
the danger- of their position, and some even committed them- 
selves lightheartedly to new expenditure not covered by any 
income upon which they could count with certainty. Many 
boards either drifted helplessly or following the line of least 
resistance attempted to increase taxation instead of resorting 
ijo economy and even retrenchment. Since the inauguration 
of the Reforms and especially since 1923 Government have 
tried to hold more evenly the balance between the urban and 
rural areas, and have repeatedly warned the boards that though 
assistance from provincial revenues had been a feature of their 
past municipal policy, the boards were to consider themselves 
to have outgrown that stage. The financial embarrassment of 
the Agra, Cawnpore and the Benares municipalities caused 
such concern, that it was decided to depute officers to make 
■special inquiries into their finances. The Agra board’s posi- 
tion was found to be less serious than at first sight appeared. 
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and the board was able, before the close of the year 1922-23, 
substantially to reduce its deficit. Cawnpore and Benares 
were found to be in more serious plight. But in their case 
also the officers came to the conclusion that it was by no 
means beyond their power to stabilize their finances, provided 
they kept the need for economy and businesslike methods 
prominently in view, insisted on the full collection of their 
dues and adopted certain reasonable measures of retrenchment. 
In Allahabad also there was reason for anxiety. The ten- 
dency to budget for exj>enditure in excess of their income was- 
by no means confined to the large boards; it was fairly com- 
mon. The elementary principle that recurring expenditure 
should be covered by recurring income was falling into increas- 
ing neglect. Beviewing the board’s financial position. Gov- 
ernment said in 1924 “In each of the past three years the* 
total expenditure has exceeded the total income by many 
lakhs. Moreover, the disparity seems to be increasing. Mak- 
ing every allowance for the influence of large capital under- 
takings, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a very 
appreciable proportion of recurring expenditure has in recent 
years been met from the balances . . . Choice lies be- 

tween retrenchment and additional taxation, and in many cases 
tlie adoption of both of those unpalatable expedients seems 
likely to be unavoidable.” The position since then has been 
steadily improving. Indebtedness has been decreasing, and 
invested funds and closing balances have been growing. 
Benares, aided by enhanced octroi rates and by a revision of 
its passenger tax, paid up the arrears of its loan instalments. 
It also managed to balance its budget for the first time after 
many years. Cawnpore secured a moderate surplus. Agra, 
Allahabad and Luclmow balanced their budgets. (Allahabad 
was materially helped by the imposition of the passenger tax.) 
Were it not for costly but unavoidable programmes now facing 
them the condition of the large towns could be regarded as 
satisfactory. Their response to Government’s advice has been 
adequate. The medium-sized and smaller towns have, speak- 
ing generally, been better off. 

(in) Ministers and the hoards, 

flMliift 317. The first minister’s policy amounted to avoidance 

q{ official interference with local bodies as far as possible. He 
rejected proposals made by commissioners for the supersession 
of two large municipalities which a pre-reform Government 
would probably have accepted. He inclined to sympathize 
with municipal boards when they came in conflict with official- 
dom over questions of audit or public health. He was indeed 
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desirous to see the local bodies efficiently run, but was reluctant 
to apply strong enough pressure. The general political situa- 
tion too was unfavourable;' a stronger attitude on Gk>verninent*s 
part - would have stimulated the growth of extremism in the 
towns. ' On certain important issues, however, he stood firm. 

A circulai was issued prohibiting expenditure from municipal 
funds on addresses by the boards to political leaders ; such 
addressees were at the time getting fashionable. As regards 
municipal taxation he was on principle in favour of direct 
rather than indirect methods as pressing less heavily on the 
poor. Hut he doubted the practical value of terminal taxation 
as a substitute for octroi. His preference for direct taxation 
wae towards the end weakening under the pressure of the popu- 
lar demand for octroi. Even before the Heforms, the theore- 
tical condemnation of octroi had in practice begun to be re- 
versed. But in his regime the movement against octroi gather- 
ed force j One of the minister’s supporters introduced a bill 
for reducing municipal franchise and widening the electorate. 

The minister accepted it and it was enacted. 

318. On his resignation be was succeeded by a landlord 
minister. Nothing remarkable happened in his time, but in 
cases of conflict of interest between the urban and the rural “**'^*^**** 
boards he tried to secure justice for the rural boards. TTja 
successor was also a landlord representing a rural constituency, 
who made a point of securing grants for the development of 
rural interests while not neglecting those of . the urban areas. 

This minister withdrew from commissioners the power, which 
they had till then exercised, of nominating members to the 
boards. Commissioners* recommendations were rejected in sc 
'many cases that the Governor issued orders that all cases of 
difference between the minister and the commissioners sl^ouln 
be brought to his own notice and that the minister's o^^^n 
mominations should be referred to <the commissioners fpr 
opinion. The private bill enabling a board to pass a vdte/of. 
no-oonfidence in the chairman and empowering Government 
to secure his resignation had this minister’s support. Its/ in- 
troduction was due to the friction which existed between^ the 
chairman apd the majority of members of- a few boards; in 
epite of votes of non-confldence the chairmen struck to their 
posts. The actual result of this enactment has, however, been 
to weaken the boards’ executive and in particular to under- 
mine the chairman's authority, and to render him susceptible 
to intrigue. Commissioners and district magistrates bre al- 
most unanimous in holding that this enactment has proved 
the greater evil of the two. Government too considexed it un- 
eound and refused to copy it for the district boards. In oflber 
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and the board was able, before the close of the year 1922-23, 
substantially to reduce its deficit. Cawnpore and Benares* 
were found to be in more serious plight. But in their case 
also the officers came to the conclusion that it was by no 
means beyond their power to stabilize their finances, provided 
they kept the need for economy and businesslike methods 
prominently in view, insisted on the full collection of their 
dues and adopted certain reasonable measures of retrenchment. 
In Allahabad also there was reason for anxiety. The ten- 
dency to budget foi exj>enditure in excess of their income was 
by no means confined to the large boards; it was fairly com- 
mon. The elementary principle that recurring expenditiire 
should be covered by recurring income was falling into increas- 
ing neglect. Reviewing the board’s financial position, Gov- 
ernment said in 1924 “In each of the past three years tW 
total expenditure has exceeded the total income by many 
lakhs. Moreover, the disparity seems to be increasing. Makr 
ing every allowance for the influence of large capital under- 
takings, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a very 
appreciable proportion of recurring expenditure has in recent 
years been met froip the balances . . . Choice lies be- 

tween retrenchment and additional taxation, and in many cases 
the adoption of both of these unpalatable expedients seems 
likely to be unavoidable.” The position since then has been 
steadily improving. Indebtedness has been decreasing, and 
invested funds and closing balances have been growing. 
Benares, aided by enhanced octroi rates and by a revision of 
its passenger tax, yiaid up the arrears of its loan instalments. 
It also managed to balance its budget for the first time after 
many years. Cawnpore secured a moderate surplus. Agra, 
Allahabad and Lucknow balanced their budgets. (Allahabad 
was materially helped by the imposition of the passenger tax.) 
Were it not for costly but unavoidable programmes now facing 
them the condition of the large towns could be regarded as 
sati.sfactory. Their response to Government’s advice has been 
adequate. The medium-sized and smaller towns have, speak- 
ing generally, been better off. 

(Hi) Ministers and the hoards. 

317. The first minister’s policy amounted to avoidance 
of official interference with local bodies an far as possible. He 
rejected proposals made by commissioners for the supersession 
of two large municipalities which a pre-reform Government 
would probably have accepted. He inclined to sympathize 
with municipal boards when they came in conflict with official- 
dom over questions of audit or public health. He was indeed 
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4 l 68 irDiiB to see the local bodies efficiently run, but was reluctant 
to apply strong enough pressure. The general political situa- 
tion too was unfavourable; a stronger attitude on Ck)verninent’B 
part would have stimulated the growth of extremism in the 
towns. 'On certain important issues, however, he stood firm. 

A circulai was issued prohibiting expenditure fTx>m municipal 
iunds on addresses by the boards to political leaders; such 
addressees were at the time getting fashionable. As regards 
municipal taxation he was on principle in favour of direct 
rather than indirect methpds as pressing less heavily on the 
poor. But he doubted the practical value of terminal, taxation 
as a substitute for octroi. His preference for direct taxation 
was towards the end weakening under the pressure of the popu- 
lar demand for octroi. Even before the Eeforms, the theore- 
tical condemnation of octroi had in practice begun to be re- 
versed. But in his regime the movement against octroi gather- 
ed force , One of the minister's supporters introduced a bill 
for reducing municipal franchise and widening the electorate. 

The minister accepted it and it was enacted. 

318. On his resignation he was succeeded by a landlord ••soadMM 
minister. Nothing remarkable happened in his time, but in 
cases of conflict of interest between the urban and the rural 
boards he tried to secure justice for the rural boards. His 
successor was also a landlord representing a rural constituency, 
who made a point of securing grants for the development of 
rural interests while not neglecting those of, the urban areas. 

This minister withdrew from commissioners the power, which 
they had till then exercised, of nominating members to the 
boards. Commissioners’ recommendations were rejected in sc 
'many cases that the Governor issued orders that all cases o| 
difference between the minister and the commissioners shioulu 
be brought to his own notice and that the minister’s ov^ja 
mominations should be referred to ^the commissioners fjor 
opinion. The private bill enabling a board to pass a vOte/of. 
no-confidence in the chairman and empowering Govemiufent 
to secure his resignation had this minister’s support. Its/ in- 
troduction was due to the friction which existed betweenUhe 
chairman apd the majority of members of a few boards; in 
epite of votes of non-confidenoe the chainnen strudk to their 
posts. The actual result of this enactment has, however, been 
to weaken the boards’ executive and in particular to under- 
mine the chairman’s authority, and to render him susceptible 
to intrigue. Commissioners and district magiskates lire .al« 
most unanimous in holding that this enactment has proved 
the greater evil of the two. Government too considered it un- 
sound and refused to copy it for the district boards. In ntto 
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respects this minister’s policy was substantially the same aa 
the first minister’s. 

fcnM 319. The present mimster’s view is that control should 

BlBlitor. ^ exercised indirectly and chiefly through giving grwts on 
definite conditions, or withholding them if those conditions are 
not fulfilled. The finance department is now more critical 
where grants-in-aid to municipalities are proposed. In con- 
nexion with certain water- works schemes for the smaller muni- 
cipalities its attitude has been that they should finance such 
sciiemes from their own resources or by loans, and that 
grants-in-aid should not be given. This in effect amounted 
to a reversal of the earlier policy under which water-works 
in even the largest towns were mainly financed by grants-inV 
aid from Government. The present minister has in fact\ 
followed a policy of non-interference not very different from\ 
that of his predecessors. In one case only was supersession > 
of a board seriously considered. But finally the minister him- ' 
self visited the town and contented himself with some practical 
suggestions for the improvement of its sanitation, the defec- 
tive nature of which had formed the main ground on which 
the board’s administration had been condemned. Govern- 
ment’s public health department has been exercising constant 
pressure ; the director has reported a number of cases of failure 
on the boards’ part to take reasonable action for the moderniz- 
ation of their public health systems, and the board of public 
health even went to the len^h of recommending the super- 
session of an important non-city board. But Government’s 
policy here also has been one of non-interference. The excep- 
tions to this general policy have been but few. Government 
have .steadily insisted that no board which has heavy arrears* 
of uncollected dues can reasonably ask for grants-in-aid. The 
application, of the municipal board of Muttra — an important 
pilgrim centre — was rejected on the ground that the amount 
of its uncollected dues was just about equal to the amount of 
the grant-in-aid for which it had asked in connexion with its 
water- works. One important board profited by Government’s 
insistent direction about the collection of arrears and reduced 
them substantially; another leading board is following suit. 
As regards water-works also. Government have for the last 
three years been insisting with progressively improving results 
that the boards must take steps with a view to reducing the loss 
of public money. An important decision taken by the present 
minister concerned the municipal election rules. Reviewing 
the last general municipal elections Government had declaxed 
that it was dangerous to entrust the work of preparing electoral 
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rolls, etc., to the very bodies many of whose members stood 
to gain by their manipulation. In the case of the proTincial 
legislative council and the district boiu*ds, this work has all 
along been performed by Government’s own agency. The 
minister accepted the suggestion of a committee of the legis- 
lative council that the municipal election rules should in this 
respect be assimilated to those in force for the district boards; 
in spite of severe press criticism the rules have been made 
final. 

(iv) The hodrds in the council, 

320. Municipal boards have rarely figured in the council’s 
budget debates. The demand under the head “Grants and 
loans” came up for discussion only once, viz., last year. But 
the average member’s attitude then revealed was substantially 
the same as in the case of the district boards. No member 
was prepared to assert that at least the municipal boards with 
their far greater financial independence should cultivate self- 
reliance. The distinction between local and provincial finance 
is not carefully observed in the debates. An important but 
typical line taken in the council was the constant exhortation 
to* Government to replace official by non-official representation. 

This specially concerned the notified areas. Government have 
in fact pursued this policy, and most municipal boards and 
notified areas now have elective non-official majorities and 
chairmen. 

321. The 1916 Act is still in force, and no fundamental UgiaiatioB. 
amendment has been effected since the introduction of the Be- 

forms. In 1922 a formal measure was passed providing for the 
determination of limits for purposes of municipal tolls on the 
same lines as for octroi. A private bill had been introduced 
in 1921 by a supporter of the then minister with two main 
objects, viz., (i) widening the municipal electorate by reduc- 
ing ceriain categories of the franchise to the level of the cor- 
responding electoral qualifications for the legislative council, 
and (ii) minimizing the disqualification on account of convic- 
tion for offences of a political nature. Owing to the prevailing 
political atmosphere the consideration of the bill was delayed. 

•The minister accepted the bill and the council accorded it a 
good reception. Government opposed and the council rejected 
a private bill aiming at the postponement of the municipal 
elections which were then already in progress. A priyate bill 
sought to assimilate the law concerning munidpal - electors’ 
and candidates’ disqualifications to that in force for the legis- 
lative council and also to disqualify prostitutes. The bill was 
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circulated for opinion, but the mover was not piesent on the 
day fixed for discussion and it lapsed. Another private bill bad 
as its main object the introduction of single-member consti- 
tuencies as in the case of the council, but it was withdrawn. 

A private bill supported by the minister enabling a board to 
pass a vote of non-confidence in its chairman and providing 
for the removal of a chairman refusing to resign even after the 
passing of such a vote and a Government bill to empower 
municipal boards to delegate their powers, duties and functions 
to government servants were both enacted. The Governor- 
General in Council withheld sanction for the introduction of 
a private bill which had as its objects the prevention of indisi 
criminate slaughter of plough and milch cattle and the acquiA 
sition of pasture lands by boards. Private bills were treated; 
in a somewhat light-hearted spirit, and few were seriously pur- \ 
sued. The average member’s zeal, and occasionally even com- 
munalism, got the better of his caution. The original draft 
of the bill enabling a vote of no-confidence in the chairman to 
be passed was crude; the restrictive provisions which govern 
the procedure were introduced subsequently. Only one pri- 
vate bill, viz., the one which brought electoral qualifications 
down to the council’s level, was well conceived and sound in 
principle. 

322. Besolutions dealing with specifically municipal 
questions have been rare. A resolution adopted in 1921 re- 
commended the stoppage of the Burma meat trade. But the 
motive was largely communal as this trade in beef has always 
been repugnant to the religious sentiment of the average Hindu 
citizen. Government took no further action than to ask muni- 
cipal and district boards to make rules to facilitate the collec- 
tion of statistics. The resolutions recommending government 
action for the promotion of adult education in municipalities 
and for the elimination of interference by government servants 
with -elections (including municipal) concerned municipalities, 
but their primary objects were educational in the one case and 
electoral in the other. The only genuine municipal resolutions 
adopted by the council were the one recommending a revision 
of the constitution of municipalities having a minority or a 
bare majority of elected members so as to allow an elective 
majority and the election of a non-official chairman, and the 
one recommenffing that a member of the depressed classes 
should be nominated by Government to each municipality and 
notified area. On the former little action was in fact, required^ 
and as r^ards the latter, Government’s practice has all along 
been to make such nomiiiations whenever suitable men are 
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found. Only one municipal resolution was withdrawn on an 
assurance being given by Government; the object was to enable 
a small municipality to reintroduce octroi. Government per- 
mitted it to do BO. 

323. Questions in the council relating to municipal Qvtfttons* 
matters were of the usual complexion. There used to be a 
tendency to utilize the council for the ventilation of personal 
grievances or the satisfaction of personal grudge over munici- 
pal affairs. Government, however, have consistently refused 

to be entangled in municipal squabbles, and have discouraged 
the desire to translate them from the board room to the coun- 
cil chamber. 

(u) Conclusions. 

324. The large municipalities which work on a larger Raeord of 
scale and in greater publicity, and contain a much larger 

portion of literacy and of public spirit, naturally set the gene- 
ral standard. Their record has not been discouraging. Merits 
and defects have co-existed in almost every board but in vary- 
ing proportions. The vigorous administration of Cawnpore 
has of late, and owing mainly to the efforts of the present 
chairman, given that city the foremost place. Its finances are 
sound. There has been a marked advance in the realization of 
both current and arrear demands, and its water-works are 
what they ought to be — a profitable proposition. This board 
has still to deal with important questions relating to irregu- 
larities in the keeping of accounts, wastage of water and its 
road system. More effective cooperation has still to be estab- 
lished with the district board and the improvement trust. But 
the board has realized its problems and is facing them. Agra 
too is financially sound and has an encouraging record. In 
Benares the administration is conscientious and cautious, but 
has all along been labouring under the difficulties of a disorder- 
ly administration inherited from its predecessors. On the 
other hand, in Meerut there has been much faction in the 
board and weakness in the administration. In Allahabad 
there has been a disquieting decrease in revenue, administra- 
tion has not been economical and the revenue is not being 
collected in full. (Its latest report howev«: indicates con- 
siderable improvement in all these respects.) In Lucknim 
progress, particularly with the road system, has been very satis- 
factory but has outstripped financial policy, and the board 
is struggling with the inevitable result. The signs are, how- 
ever, hopeful. Arrears are being more firmly collected hud 
ftfae board is realizing that it cannot have modem improvemmits 
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without paying for them or at the expense only of the prov- 
incial tax-payer. The system of taxation is being modernized. 
The condition of Bareilly is not satisfactory. The board haa 
been badly served by its staff and its record in dealing with 
the audit notes has been scandalous. Its income from octroi 
has shown a large decrease. 

325. These varying standards have their counterpart in 
the smaller boards too. In Bara Banki faction almost brought 
municipal administration to a standstill, and the board narrow- 
ly escaped the humiliation of a formal dissolution or even 
supersession. Ghaziabad, lying next door to Delhi, was rent 
by jealousy and intrigue, with the result that roads were neg- 
lected, expenditure on education had to be reduced and collec- 
tions were bad. The roads in Balha were the worst roads 
which the Commissioner of Benares had ever seen. In an- 
other small board an honest and experienced secretary with 
an uncompromising temperament was dismissed for insuffici- 
ent ostensible reason. On the other hand, there are some 
very encouraging examples. Saharanpur has had an excellent 
record under its energetic chairman. In Sikandrabad the 
board worked in harmony and rendered a good account of ita 
charge; collection of municipal dues was ninety-eight per cent. 
Government congratulated the Gorakhpur board, especially 
its chairman, on the energy and foresight with which muni- 
cipal problems were being tackled. The Commissioner of 
Kumaun reported that it was a pleasure to deal with the 
boards of that division. Many other boards have been reported 
to have worked . harmoniously and on the whole well. 

326. The great majority lie between these groups of the 
good and the bad. They have their weaknesses. Short- 
sightedness in finance is fairly common. Money, when avail- 
able, is spent with little regard for future recurring commit- 
ments. Their policy is not sufficiently consistent and they 
seldom work out or follow well-conceived programmes capable 
of automatic development. The average board, while desirous 
of progress, is not equally desirous of paying for it; in this 
respect there is more dependence on grants from provincial 
revenues than there should or need be. Success or failure de- 
pends far too much on the personal factor, and the habit of 
regular, orderly administration is still not ad^uately develop- 
ed. The right relations of a board with its staff are not under- 
stood. Factions lie near t^e surface in most boards; personal 
interest or the appeal of a chance to discomfit an opponent 
often obscures the true issue. Their work has been mar^ by 
communal feeling in regard to services, slaughter-houses and 
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the Urdu script. Government’s warnings and interference 
have kept it in check in many of them. It is, however, one 
of the greatest banes of local self-government — urban as well 
as rural. Controversies of a political flavour no longer domi- 
nate municipal business as they used to. There are indications 
that the members are beginning to realize their legitimate 
place in the scheme of local self-government. Many of them 
take real interest and some are even enthusiastic. If the 
boards were to compare notes and profit from the success or 
failure of others, the general standard of municipal adminis- 
tration, which even now is moderately satisfEictory, would 
easily become higher. 

III. — Notified and town areas. 

327. The Municipalities Act (1900) for the first time re- O*®***!* 
cognized the more important non-municipal urban areas (till 

then governed by the Town Police Act of 1856 and the Village 
Sanitation Act of 1892), as distinct units of local self-govern- 
ment. They were designated “notified areas" and their status 
was, with many important reservations, modelled on that of 
the municipalities. They are governed by specified portions 
of the municii>al law. The still smaller or less important 
towns had to wait till the Town Areas Act (1914) started them 
on a new career. Between these two kinds of local body there 
are structural ancLfunctional differences. The question whether 
a town should be set up as a notified or a town area is not 
decided solely on the basis of population but rather on a com- 
bination of various factors — ^population, industrial develop- 
ment (actual or potential) , importance for commerce or as a 
junction for railways or roads, and the general development 
of the local community. It is not unusual for a notified area 
to grow into a municipality or for a town area to reach the 
status of a notified area. The most noticeable post-reform 
development concerning both notified and town areas has been 
the progressive introduction of elective majorities and elected 
chairmen. During the period of oflSce of the first minister for 
local self-government these were granted to most notified areas. 

The third minister took steps to eliminate the official element 
in the administration of the town areas; a reorganizing bill 
has reached the select committee stage. The legislative 
council has consistently favoured this process of non-officializ- 
ation." 

328. The local Government have power by notification to 
declare that in any specified area it is desirable to make ad- 
ministrative provision for the performance of some or all of a 
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municipal board’s functions (both obligatory and discretion- 
ary) , to impose in such area any tax under the Municipalities 
Act, and to fix the number of members to serve as a commit- 
tee for the assessment of taxation and expenditure of its pro- 
ceeds. On March 31, 1928, these provinces had 54 notified 
areas. Most notified area committees consist of four elected 
and one nominated members. Every male inhabitant who 
is assessed to any tax in the notified area (other than octroi 
or toll or a similar tax) is entitled to be enrolled as an elector. 
The district magistrate can appoint an additional member to 
represent any important community not already represented. 
Only one committee has a nominated ex officio member. The 
elective element is in a majority on all except three commit- 
tees. The presidents used to be officials — normally a tahsildar. 
But most committees now have elected non-official presidents. 
The committee’s functions roughly correspond to a municipal 
board’s; the important services in fact rendered are conservancy, 
lighting, supply of pure drinking water, primary education, 
vaccination and roads. 

329. Any municipal tax can be imposed in a notified 
area, but the usual ones are the taxes on circumstances and 
property and on houses and lands. The total income from 
taxation of 49 notified areas was a little under two lakhs in 
1919-20; within seven years it rose by a little under one-third. 
Ill 1926-27 the! per capita incidence of taxation varied from 
nearly four rupees and eight annas to four annas and two pies. 
Tile average incidence was nine annas and six pies in 1919-20; 
after seven years it rose by two annas. The income from 
sources other than taxation has always been very substantial; 
in 1926-27 it was 3'30 lakhs. But it has not expanded much; 
after seven years it rose by one-sixth. Expenditure has been 
well regulated and the aggregate closing balance rose in eight 
years (1918-19 to 1926-27) from 1T6 to 2*53 lakhs. 

330. Government possess powers of control — direct as 
well as through their administrative officers — over notified 
area committees similar to but more extensive than those 
which they have over municipal boards. So long as the com- 
mittees had official chairmen, there was no occasion for the 
fonnal exercise of such powers. 

331. Under their nominated chairmen the general stand- 
ard of work used to be higher thap that attained by the smaller 
boards with elected chairmen. But there was no effective 
local self-government then. The chairmen dominated the ad- 
ministration as much as the meetings and the committees 
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were in practice advisory bodies. Under their elected chair* 
men their record has been similar to that of the smaller 
boards, except that in financial matters they have on the 
whole tended to be more cautious and conservative. The 
general status of tlie committees has now been assimilated to 
that of the smaller boards; indeed, except that their powers 
of taxation and consequently their expenditure and services 
are more restricted, there is little to distinguish their status 
and powers from those of the boards. The gradual evolution 
of many of the committees into full-fledged boards of the 
smaller type appears to be inevitable. 

332. The local Government have the power of declar- Town aitni. 
iiig town areas and defining their limits. An agricultural vil- 
lage is not liable to be declared,* or to be included within the 

limits of, a town area. The town areas have a naiTOW range 
of prescribed functions — conservancy, street-lighting, drain- 
age, local communications and other general improvement. 

Besides the towns administered under tlie Town Police Act 
(of 1850, a number of new town areas have been created. 

On March 31, 19*28, tlicse piovinces had 264 town areas. Each 
town area has a town magistrate and a town council called a 
panchayat; the local Government can confer or impose on a 
pancliaijat tlic town magistrate’s powers or duties and con- 
versely can divest it of any of its powers or duties. Only the 
local Goveininent can supersede a panclutyai for persistent 
default or abuse of powers. The commissioner can remove a 
member who in his opinion is unfit or pei*sistcntly remiss in 
the discharge of his duties. The district magistrate has sup- 
reme administrative control, and even tlie town magistrate, 
who is the real executive, has wide controlling and overriding 
powers. The panchayat consists of three to seven members. 

One of tliese is elected as sarpanch, but he is not the commit- 
tee’s executive. The councils used to consist partly of nomi- 
nated and partly of elected members, but most of them are 
now entirely elective, and very few have more than one nomi- 
nated member. Every male person of twenty-one years of 
age who resides in the town area and is assessed to the tax 
in force tlierein is entitled to be an elector. Candidates must 
bo registered electors assessed to the tax in the sum of at least 
five rupees a year. 

333. The town council’s powers are, broadly sj^aking, ol 
advisory and financial and not administrative. It advises the town 
di strict magistrate as to the sanitary measures needed and the 
amount to be raised for the administration of the town, and 

is under a statutory duty to render reasonable assistance in 
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promoting sanitation. The orders are made by the district 
magistrate, or if so empowered, by the town magistrate. 
While it has certain petty powers (determination and appoint- 
ment and punishment of the town staff, control of its work, 
etc.) the more important ones are subject to the town magis- 
trate’s confirmation, and the town fund is administered by 
the town magistrate himself. 

834. The main source of income is a direct tax assessed 
on the occupiers of houses and lands according either to their 
circumstances and property or to the annual value of the 
houses and lands. The maximum limits are in either case 
fixed in the Act. The general practice is to have the circuiE(- 
stances and property tax and not that on houses and land^ 
There are other minor sources of income, but the tax is the 
backbone of the financial system. \ 

335. Like the earlier municipal legislation the Town \ 
Areas Act was a measure for meeting some of the elementary \ 
needs of the smaller urban areas rather than for the develop- 
ment of local self-government. The panchayaVs powers are 
mainly advisory, and in practice the town magistrate has 
tended to trench on its legal powers. Very little real interest 
has therefore been taken by the panchayats in their work or 
by the electorate in town area affairs. Government have de- 
cided to recognize town area administration. The main 
features of the amending bill which has already reached the 
select committee stage are : — 

(i) town magistrates will be eliminated, but the district 
magistrate will retain considerable control; 


(ii) panchayats will be almost entirely elective, nomina- 
tion being confined to Parsis, Sikhs and 
Christians; 


(iii) panchayats may have five or six or seven members; 
minorities will have reservation of seats accord- 
ing to their percentage of the total town popu- 
lation; 


(iv) joint and not communal electorate; single non- 
transferable vote; 


(v) chairman will be elected not by the panchayat but 

by the electors direct; 

(vi) the power of appointing and punishing the staff 

will be vested in the chairman, Enibject to an ap- 
peal to the district magistrate; 
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(yii) the district magistrate will be authorized to dele- 
gate his powers to any deputy collector on the 
district staff but not to a tahsildar. 

The panchayats will, if the bill is enacted, be more defi- 
nitely assessing and advisory rather than administrative bodies, 
but the executive will be elective and thus responsible to the 
electorate. tThe already well-tried experiment of entrusting 
purely executive duties to elective bodies has clearly indicated 
that a strong executive responsible to the electorate and ad- 
vised and assisted by an' elective body is likely to yield more 
aatisfactory results than an elective body working as an ad- 
ministrative unit and holding its executive under its thumb. 
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B.— EURAL. 


I. — Historical. 

development of local institutions in the 
towns in the United Provinces was a slow process, in the rural 
areas it was slower still. In Lord Mayo’s time the levy of a 
rate on land and the constitution of nominated local commijt- 
tees to administer the proceeds were permitted, but in the 
United Provinces even this halting pioneer experiment was 
unsuccessful, and the work remained in the hands of the di^ 
trict ofiScers. Lord Ripon replaced these committees by rural 
boards, and local Governments were given discretion to deter- 
mine bow far effect should in the various provinces be given 
to certain basic principles, viz., (i) preponderance of the non- 
official majority, (ii) an elective system and (iii) enlarged re- 
sources and responsibilities. The boards, however, showed 
little initiative; they were content to delegate most of their 
functions to the official members. In 1906 they obtained larger 
administrative and financial independence. Except in a few 
backward tracts a three-fourths elective majority was prescrib- 
ed. Subject to the local Government’s approval the election 
of chairmen was permitted, but in practice district officers con- 
tinued to be chairmen. Following upon the announcement of 
policy in August, 1917, and in accordance with the policy 
eni^nciated by His Excellency the Viceroy in a speech in the 
Imperial legislative council, the Government of India issued 
a resolution in 1918, which reiterated Lord Ripon ’s principle 
that the object of local self-government is to train the people 
in the management of their own local affairs, and that 'politi- 
cal education of this sort must in the main take precedence of 
considerations of departmental efficiency. Government con- 
trol was, compatibly with safety, to be gradually removed, and 
the appropriate sphere of work for the local bodies was to be 
dffierentiated. A special committee of the United Provinces 
legislative council examined the Government of India’s pro- 
posals, and reported in October, 1918. Another committee ap- 
pointed to report on English practice reported in 1919. A new 
bill was drafted, but Government considered it desirable to 
defer legislation till the reformed government had come into 
being. The same resolution dealt with the formation of vil- 
lage panchayatSf a subject which had already come under the 
consideration of the Government of this province, and in 1920 
the legi^ive council passed the Village Panchayat Act. 
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387. The first ministry was responsible for carrying Tht 
through the reformed legislative council a bill inheriting its 5**^^*a * 
main features from the pre-reform regime and modelled in the ^ ^ 

main on the Municipalities Act of 1916. Its passage through 
the council was not easy; communal representation and taxa- 
tion were the main bones of contention. This legislation com- 
pletely reorganized the district boards. In general it assimi- 
lated their position to that of tlie municipal boards. In cer- 
tain respects [nos. (i) and (ii) below] it went even farther 
than its model. The boards did not, however, get the same 
measure of financial independence as the municipal boards en- 
joyed. 

338. The main changes introduced were: — (i) the com- 

plete disappearance of the official element including the dis- ^••*®^*** 
trict officer, (ii) elected non-official chairmen, (iii) relaxation 
of government control to an extent greater than in the case 
of the municipalities, (iv) power to enhance the percentage of 
the local rate and to impose a tax on <?ircnTn stances and pro- 
perty, (v) an electorate based on a very much widei* franchise, 

(vi) restriction of nomination to only two non-offi('ial members, 
one of whom should, as prescribed by the Act, be ordinarily 
selected from among the backward and the depressed classes, 

(vii) division of districts into single-member constituencies to 
secure representation for every part of the district, (viii) rais- 
ing of the number of seats, (ix) wide powers of control over 
staff and agents, (x) statutory obligation to set up tahsil com- 
mittees, and provide them with adequate finance. Heal local 
self-government in the rural areas of the United Provinces may 
with some justice be claimed to have been born in 1923; in 
practice the old boards were at the most advisory bodies, but 
the district officer hardly needed much advice, and few dared 
give it, 

339. Three amending Acts have been passed, two on the SabHtiifBt 
motion pf Government and one on that of a private member. 

One Government measuie enabled boards to clele#rnte powers 
to government servants including civH surgeons and the other, 
and important, empowered Government to compel 
boards to , certain functions education 

committeea. The private MU introduced no important change, 

tl. — PiRTRICT BOAUDS. 

(0 Structure. 

840, , The United |>rovmces have 
l^oarda., gw^Bp^nding to tbe djffr«4B. lStii>Rty,|p)w 

per cent, of ibe population of the province lives 
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.It of about 1,600 square miles and a population of a million* 
One district has a. population of over three and another of 
nearly two millions. Communications are good except in the 
Himalayan, sub-Himalayan and sub-Vindhyan districts. The 
boards are bodies corporate and can sue and be sued, acquire, 
hold and transfer property and enter into contracts. They 
consist of a chairman, a certain number (not more than forty 
and not less than fifteen) of elected members and not more 
than two nominated members. No pfovemment servant can 
seek election, or be nominated. The chairmen are elected 
from among the members or outsiders; no government servant 
or municipal officer can be elected as chairman. Only in case 
a board fails to elect a chairman can the local Government 
nominate one. ^ 

341. Hindu members form a majority in every board. 
But the law has made a statutory provision for the weighted 
separate representation of the Muhammadan electorate. The 
backward and depressed classes have no separate elective re- 
presentation, but the law provides that one of the nominated 
members shall ordinarily be selected from among such classes. 
The total number of elected members prescribed by Govern- 
ment is 1,408. In 1925-26 one-fourth were Muhammadans 
and, with the exception of seven others, the rest were Hindus. 
Of the 74 nominated members, 31 were selected from the 
backward and the depressed classes, 19 were Muhammadans, 
and two Europeans. 


342. Electoral qualifications are based on (A) property and 
(B) education, viz.,— 

(A) Property qualifications, — (a) In all except the 
Himalayan districts, every owner of land assess- 
ed to a land revenue demand of not less than 
Es. 25 per annum and every member of an un- 
divided family whose name is entered as a land- 
owner in the land records and whose proportion- 
ate share of the land revenue is not less than 
Es. 26. 


(b) (i) Semi-proprietors and superior tenants and in 
Oudh occupancy tenants liable to pay a rent of 
not less than Es. 25 per annum in respect of land 
within the rural area. 


(ii) Other tenants holding land in the rural area on 
which a rent of at least Bs. 50 per aimum is pay- 
able. 



<c) Bvery person ordinarily residing in the rural areitB 
who is assessed to income-tax. 

<d) Kvery person assessed to a tax on circumstances and 
property under the District Boards Act. 

(B) Educational qualifications . — Every person ordinari- 
ly residing in the rural area who is a matriculate 
or has passed an equivalent examination or re- 
cognized proficiency examination in a vernacular 
or a classical language. 

343. Minors, adjudged lunatics, persons of a non-British DliqualW 
domicile, undischarged insolvents, and convicts sentenced to**®***®®* 
transportation or to imprisonment for a term exceeding six 
months, or convicted of offencea involving moral turpitude, or 
ordered to find security for good behaviour under specified 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code nre disqualified from 
being electors; persons disqualified on account of a conviction 

for specified election offences are disqualified for five years. 

344. The law contains a provision to ensure a certain de- Candldatoi. 
gree of local knowledge on the part of the candidate. Muham- 
madan and non-Muhammadan candidates must confine them- 
selves to their own electorates. The general disqualifications 

in the case of candidates are (a) government service, (b) dis- 
missal from government service, (c) debarment from legal prac- 
tices, (/) removal from membership for certain specified reasons, 

Cg) interest in any contract with or employment under the 
board, (h) illiteracy in English or Hindi or Urdu. There is 
no disqualification by reason of sex for either electors or can- 
didates. 

34$., The normal term of office of a member is three Membors*' 
years. The commissioner can accept a member's resignation 
and on intimation to the board it becomes valid. Service on 
the boards is purely honorary. No board can grant, except in 
accordance with the rules or with the local Government's sanc- 
tion, remuneration or travelling allowance to a member. 

346. The board itself, the chairman, the vice-chairman, The 
the secretary and other staff, the tahsil committees prescribed •**«®**Te- 
by the Act and such other committees as the board may estab- 
lish for assisting it in the discharge of its duties and some 
government servants form the executive. The Act contem- 
plates the whole board as an administrative unit and the list 
of its powers and functions, very few of which can be delegated 
is a large one. This conception has proved to be fundamentally 
wrong; its incorporation in tpe t^istrict Boards Act, 1922, was 
due to a wrong deduction b^ analogy. The old bOi^s used to 
l>e administrative units, but, in'^ffect, the board then meant its 



chairman. Since 19*28 it means a large body of men mostly 
inexperienced, untrsined and little educated. Hence ilie wide 
diiference between their work and achievement. The chair- 
man alone may exercise the board’s power in relation to the 
control (but, except when it is delegated, not the appointment, 
punishment or dismissal) of the board's servants and such other 
powers as are delegated to him; but the list of such delegable 
powers is very small. He is under a statutoi*y obligation to 
submit copies of resolutions, statements, accounts, reports, 
etc., to the Government, the commissioner and the district 
inagistrati. He is responsible for convening and presiding at 
meetings and conducting their business and for watching over 
the financial and superintending the executive administraiion 
of the board and keeping it informed of defects therein. Every 
board has to elect a vice-chairman and may elect two (one 
senior and the other junior); his term of office is one y^r. 
When the chairman is not available, the vice-chairman acts Ifor 
him. The chairman can also delegate to him specified cate- 
gories of his own powers, duties and functions. Every boaid 
must appoint a whole-time salaried secretary, and such other 
officers and servants as are prescribed by Government. The 
secretary is responsible for receiving and accounting for the 
board’s dues, and can exercise specified statutory and delegated 
powers. He can with the chairman’s sanction delegate his 
powers to any servant of the board. The formation of tahsil 
committees used to be optional with the boards; the new Act 
put it on an obligatory^statutory basis, and prescribed the pro- 
vision of adequate finance to enable them to carry out their 
duties. The intention of the framers of the Act was that they 
should within the tahsil relieve the boards and the head- 
quarters staff of the inspection of and repairs to pounds and 
village schools and repairs to the less important unmetalled 
roads. But the Act assijjned to them no specified duties and 
left it to the boards to delegate to the committees their powers 
and functions. Other committees can be set up. Th^se have 
normally been head-quarters committees dealing with particular 
departments — generally finance chication and public works; 
their personnel is drawn from a wider fie^d than is possible in 
the case of the tahsil committees, and such committees have 
been a normal feature of the method of work of most boards. 

347. The District Boards (Amendment) -Act, 1028, now 
enables compulsory delegation of the -boards* powers, duties 
and functions in respect of the detailed administration of the 
boards* educational system. The Act is an interesting* experi- 
ment designed to remove one of the most serious defects of the- 
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.19*2*2 Act. Another amendment of the District Boards Act 
now enables the boards to delegate their powers, duties and 
functions to certain government servants of the medical, public 
health and educaticm departments. Government have power 
to compel such delegation. 

846. The boards' obligatory duties have been prescribed pnnetioiif, 
by law, viz., the provision and maintenance of communica- 
tions, roadside £md other arboriculture, hospitals, dispensaries, 
poor-houses, asylums, orphanages, staging and inspection 
houses, markets, parks and gardens, veterinary relief, verna- 
cular ^ucation, training of teachers, libraries, public wells, 
tanks, canals and drainage, famine preventive and relief works 
•cattle-pounds, public ferries, encamping grounds, sarais, vac- 
cination and sanitation, pure drinking water, diffusion of know- 
ledge regarding hygiene, causes of disease and agriculture and 
industries, breeding of cattle and horses, holding of fairs and 
agricultural and industrial exhibitions, removal of dangerous 
buildings or places, regulation of offensive, dangerous or ob- 
noxious trades, etc. The law also lays down certain discretion- 
ary duties, viz., construction of new public roads, registration 
of births and deaths, reclamation of unhealthy localities, 
special methods of encouraging education, census and correct 
registration of vital statistics, tramways, railways, aerial rope- 
ways, etc., minor irrigation works, allocation of sites for offen- 
sive or dangerous trades, conservation of the sources of water- 
gupply. They can remove encroachments and projections over 
roads and drains, remove accidental obstnictions and can con- 
struct, improve and provide building sites along the public 
roads. The owners of private sources of water-supply can be 
required to cleanse or close them. Their chairmen have speci- 
fied emeriiency powers when an epidemic of cholerr* or othei* 
infectious disease breaks out. The list of obligatory duties is 
large and covers the greater part of the field of local adminis- 
tration in the rural area«!. But no board has found it feasible 
to undertake all the obligatory duties. Education, pounds, 
roads, medical and veterinary relief, vaccination, ferries, stag- 
ing houses and a little arboriculture have almost monopoliz^ 
their attention. General sanitation and anti-epidemic work is 
a recent development, and expenditure, on the encouragement 
of agriculture and industries, and (if one board be left out of 
account) that on fairs and exhibitions are negligible items. 

349. As explained in the memorandum on the working of Woik ef 
the municipal boards, the important functions discharged by 
•the district boards are largely non-local. Education, communi- 
cations, medical relief and public health work are the most 
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of 350. The inelastic financial system of the old boards lay* 

* at the root of most of their difficulties. The original draft 
the new Act proposed to give them sources of income sufficient 
for all reasonable needs for ten years, but the rural membera 
cut down the taxation proposals so drastically as to render 
their benefits of small effect. The new system has placed local 
taxation on a comparatively broader basis than before. The 
main sources of income are — 

(1) The local rate. — ^The rate used to be 5 per cent, of tliei^ 
annual value of the estates, and even though the new Act 
permits of its being raised up to per cent, no board has ye1» 
enhanced it. The total yield in 1926-27 was-73‘45 lakhs (about \ 
37 per cent, of the total income). In 1920-21 it was 71*65* \ 
lakhs. The Act contains provisions for shifting to the tenantry 
a portion of the addition burden if and when the percentage of 
the local rate is enlianced. There was no such provision in 
the old law. 

(2) Oovemment grants. — These have so far provided 
almost the whole of the increase in the boards’ resources. In 
1918-19 they aggregated 81 lakhs ( = 25 per cent, of the total 
income); by 1926-27 they rose to 87*64 lakhs, and accounted 
for over 45 per cent, of the boards* total income. The grants 
are made for a variety of purposes — educational, medical, sani- 
tary, roads, etc.; some are non-recurring. In 1914 a large 
increase was made in the government contribution to the^ 
boards. Standards of expenditure were calculated under the 
main heads and the extra contributions was distributed to en- 
able each board to reach a comparable point. It was not, how- 
ever, made obligatory on the boards to reach that point. Since- 
1914 no considerable amounts have been available for the 
boards except for education. The grants for education were- 
distributed on a practical basis, the richer boards were in effect 
made to pay for the poorer. The contributions to those which 
had money available were smaller than to those which had 
little or none. Hence the proportions of government grants to* 
total income vary enormously. The figures (in lakhs) below 
are those of the grants for the year 1925-26 but are more or* 
less typical : — 

tiveatUm. Medici. Stmilaticn. Scad*. OthttB. 


W t shm , intB fn amB 

Besorring «*86 1*«> .. 1-Sl 4’21 0‘C» 

H«B.na«rrisg .. 1*17 0*16 0*57 4'C4 2*1T 
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Becurring educational grants have all along formed a very 
large proportion of the total. Grants are ordinarily conditional 
on the board itself providing a certain proportion, usually one- 
third, of the amount required for the purpose for which the 
grant is given. The ''grants’* system has been criticized as 
unfair. The aggregate and even tlie proportions of total ex- 
penditure received by individual boards in the form of grants 
have all along shown large variations and have not given uni- 
versal satisfaction The whole question has been referred to a 
special committee. 


(3) Tax on circumstances and property . — The Act contem- 
plates the levy of a "tax on persons assessed according to their 
circumstances and property" as a preliminary to a enhance- 
ment of the local rate. Tlie idea was that non-agricultural 
residents of the rural areas (e.g., traders, artisans, cottage in- 
dustrialists, public servants whether in service or retired and 
others) should bear a portion of the burden. The incorporation 
of this tax in the Act is a new feature of the boards’ financial 
system. The maximum rate is four pies in the rupee. Small 
incomes up to Bs. 200 per annum are exempt, and the maxi- 
mum amount of the tax is fixed by rule. The tax is in opera- 
tion in seven districts and will soon be introduced in an eighth. 
Its introduction in seven other districts has been sanctioned by 
Government. The proposals of two other boards are under 
Government’s consideration. The introduction of the tax m 
three other districts was notified in the gazette, but collection 
has been stopped by the boards. Two of 

to impose the tax unless Government acknowledged liabiliW 
to assessment on all the operations of Government within th^ 
district, including railways, the post office and canals. It ^ 
understood that this claim is an attempt to obtain addition^ 
income without the control which the grants system confers 
Government. 


(4) Other sources , — The three Kumaun division boalrds^ 
have a special source of income, viz., mill-rents. The 
gate yield in 1926-26 waa nearly Bs. 40,000. In the case erf all 
boards, cattle-pounds, ferries, school and hostel f^s, m^cal 
contributions and subscriptions, property (^clumi^ trees,, 
grass, fruit, etc.) investments, and tarn Md 
other considerable sources of income, whiA m 1926-36 jjelded. 
10-79, 6-31, 4-04, 176, 211, 1-78, I SS lakhs 
There are also a number of miscdlaneous sourws. toferf 

yield from all these sources in 1926-26 was ateut OTJ lakhs 
/equal to about 18 per cent, of the total income); withm sevM* 
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yaaiB the increase in the income from these'^sources was a little 
over 20 per cent. 

851. The principal heads of expenditure are general ad- 
ministration (10*16 laJrhs), education (95*40 lakhs) ^ public 
works— mainly roads — (48*47), medical relief (18*45,), public 
health and vaccination (5*74), cattle-pounds (4*76), veterinary 
relief (2*95), fairs and exhibitions (1*40) and arboriculture 
(1*02). Education consumed nearly 50 per cent., public wcffks 
25 per cent, and medical and public hecdth nearly 13 per cent, 
of the total expenditure. Nearly three-fourths of the expen- 
diture on education, one-third of that on medical relief and 
sanitation, and one-fourth of that on roads was financed from 
grants made by Government. These figures relate to the yiar 
1925-26, but are fairly typical. 

352. The Act contains provisions for external control 
(a) the provincial government and (5) the commissioners 
district magistrates and other officers of Government. 

(a) Major powers , — ^In case a board defaults in the per- 
formance of an obligatory duty the local Government can fix a 
period for its performance and if the board fails to comply 
they can appoint the district magistrate to perform it at ' its 
expense. In case of persistent default or exceeding or abusing 
of powers the local Government can, after considering the 
board's explanation, and stating their reasons, dissolve it or 
supersede it for a specified period. In the former case a fresh 
election takes place; in the latter the administration is tem- 
porarily transferred to Ihe person or persons appointed by Gov-^ 
emment in that behalf. The local Government have powers 
under the Act to make rules consistent with its provisions and 
even to make new or superseding regulations in respect of 
eertain matters which are intended by the Act to be dealt with 
in the first instance by the boards. The local Government can 
compel a board to make bye-laws in the interests of the 
“'health, safety and convenience*' of the rural public and for the 
“'furtherance of administration." The boards’ power to im- 
pose or abolish either or both of the taxes or to alter the rate 
is also subject to the local Government’s previous sanction; 
the decision as to the tenantry's share of the burden of taxa- 
tion, if and when the local rate is enhanced, rests with the local 
Government. They can grant exemptions— individual at gene- 
ral-in respect of the taxes, and can require the boaid to 
remedy defects in the tax or in the method of its assessment 
or ooDection, and in case the board defaults can su^nd or 
reduce or ah^sh the tax. 
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(ii) Minor powers , — Certain minor powers of coutiol and 
influence are also left to the loc£d Government, e.g., (i) the 
selection of the nominated members, (ii) appointment of a 
chairman in case the board fails to elect one within the pre- 
scribed time, (iii) acceptance of the chairman's resignation and 
his removal for habitual failure to perform his duty, (iv) sanc- 
tion for continuing as an elected chairman beyond two terms, 

(v) sanction of remuneration or travelling allowance to a mem- 
ber, (vi) removal of members for persistent non-attendance, 
flagrant abuse of powers, etc., (vii) suit against a member or 
members in respect of loss or waste or misapplication due to his 
or their neglect or misconduct or (vii) compulsory co-opera- 
lion with other local authorities for common benefit , (ix) power 
to prescribe the minimum scale of staff and to require the ap- 
pointment of a secretary, (x) special powers in respect of gov- 
ernment servants employed by the boards or vice versa, (xil 
power to compel a board to employ at its expense adequate 
l>olice for the protection of fairs and exhibitions, (xii) appoint- 
ment of government officers other than commissioners and 
district magistrates to exercise certain powers of control and 
inspection (see below), 

353. The commissioners and district magistrates are em-Oontrol 
powered to (i) inspect (or cause to be iiispecled) a board's 
movable property and works in progiess, (ii) call for and iDSpect 0 flioen. 
papers, (iii) require reports, etc., to be furnished, (iv) record 
observations for the board's consideration. All these powers 
and the powers ol inspection can also be exercised by other 
officers appointed by Government in this behalf. The com- 
missioner and the district magistrate can prohibit the execution 
or further execution of a resolution or order if in his opinion it 
is likely to cause obstruction, annoyance or injui-y, or danger 
to human life, health or safety, or a riot or affray. In such 
cases the local Government have to be informed forthwith. In 
case of emergency the district magistrate can, if he deems 
it necessary for the safety or the protection of the public, talre 
such action as the board can, and can direct the expense to be 
paid by the board or from its funds. Immediate report to the 
■commissioner has in such cases been jw'escribed by the Act it- 
self. The commissioners and district magistrates have also 
certain other minor powers of control under the Act and the 
rules. 

354. Apart from the triennial elections there is 
vision for the exercise of control by the electorate; there is no 
"•initiative” or • ‘referendum. ” The members of a board cjan 
pass a vote of censure or no-confidence in the chairman or 
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vice-chairman. But there is no provision in the Distriote 
Boards Act (corresponding t6 the one which was introduoedl 
ill 1926 in the case of the mnnicipalities by a private bill) fcsr 
enforcing his resignation. 

(li) Working. 

655. Since the passing of the 1922 Act, two general elec- 
tions have been held; both were very keenly contested. The 
first elections were held at a time when the stoarajist party had 
just emerged triumphant. The psychological background pre- 
pared by the non-cooperation movement stood it in very good 
wstead at the elections. A number of boards were captured by 
this political party; on many others they formed an influential 
and vocal minority. At the next elections held in December, 
1925, there was, generally speaking, a revulsion of feeling 
against their outlcxik and their administration; unfortunately 
to a large extent caste and communal feeling influenced the 
voters. The elections were in most cases keenly contested. A 
majority of the old members lost their seats. A number of 
election petitions were filed but very few were successful. As 
in the municipal elections swarajists were generally replaced 
by candidates holding less extreme political but more pro- 
nounced communal views. 

356. None of the first boards had a nominated chairman. 
In connexion with 1925 general elections only one board failed 
to elect a chairman within the prescribed time, and Govern- 
ment had theref(u*e to nominate one. The election of chairmen 
and vice-chairmen created unusual excitement. At the end of 
1927 all the boards had Hindu chairmen, the only exception 
being Ali^iarh where a Muhammadan's elections was due to 
the fact that he happens to be a landed magnate with great 
influence and personality. A Muhammadan has recently been 
elected chairman of the Muzaifamagar board. Gommunal feel- 
ings were mtirely responsible for the monopoly of the chair- 
manship of practically all the boards by the Hindus. Several 
boards, however, elected Muhammadans as yice-chainnen. 

867. The lack of vitality from which the old district 
boards suffered was responsible for the poor and irregular at- 
tendance of non-official members resulting in the removal of 
two members (in 1921-22) and in the large increase in the 
number of meetings proving aboitive for want of a quorum. 
The first year after the boards' reconstitution showed an all- 
round improvement. Business was gone through with the 
smaUest number of meetings; abortive meetings were fewer 
and the pc.'centage of adjourned ones went down even more. 
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The avejuge perceiituge of attendance (Gd) was Bubstantially 
higher than in the previous year* (45) ; .in one district it was as 
iiigh as 91 '2. But this improvement was not maintained. 

Methods became unbusinesslike and debates desultory and 
even irrelevant. The numbers of meetings, and of adjourned 
and aboriive meetings, all went on increasing till fresh elections 
introduced new blood and revived interest. The tendency to 
multiply the number of meetings was deprecated by Clovern- 
ment as being inconvenient and expensive to members, but no 
appreciable change resulted; the will to take action against 
habitual absentees was lacking. 

358. The unwillingness of most of the new boards and OonunlttaM. 
their chairmen to delegate substantial powers to, and place 
adequate funds at the disposal of, talml committees, rendered 
nugatory the intention of the framers of the 192‘2 Act in pro- 
viding for such committees with a view to relieve the boards 

of their numerous and onerous duties. Some boards were 
sceptical as to their utility and in spite of the statutory obliga- 
tion did not even form them. This unwillingness was not ex- 
clusively due to jealousy; there is force in the contention that 
the field of choice of suitable members for Ihese committees is 
very limited. As one chairnuin remarked, "the representatives 
of a tahsil may be an ill-assorted collection of incapable indivi- 
duals.** Government now consider that, in spite of the success 
which attended the work of a few iahsil committees, the major- 
ity of them proved failures and that the experiment is not 
worth pursuing any longer. Departmental or special commit- 
tees at head-quarters have, however, been a normal feature of 
the boards’ method of work. For them there is usually a 
sufficient clioice of talent. Delegation in favour of such com- 
mittees was much moi e congenial to the boards and was com- 
mon. Most districts have reported useful work done by them. 
e8pecia1l> by those dealing with finance, education and public 
works. 

359. While the boin-ds would not delegate tlieir powers Ejtablli^ 
to tahsil (’lommittees, they themselves were in general nnbiisi- 
nesslike. Interference on t)je j)art of individual members with commlttse* 
the postings and transfers of the staff — specially edncational 

and pound-keepers — ^led to administrative deterioration. Gov- 
ernment watched the situation and acting on a recommendation 
made by a conference of the representatives of district hoarde— - 
chairmen and members — ^made a rule vesting in the chairmen 
a large number of the boards* powers of control over the educa- 
tional staff. Tn 1927 an ad hoc committee appointed by Gov- 
ernment (under the chairmanship of the director of public 
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•essential and important feature of rural economy in this a^n* 
cultural province. But they did not receive their attention 
they deserved. Income rose from 7*81 in 1921-22 to 10*06 in 
1926-27. 'Ihe hrst reformed boards went in for an increase in 
the number of pounds; the rates of fine on account of impound- 
ed cattie were enhanced in 1924-25, and enabled the income 
to jump from 8*12 in 1923-24 to 10*79 in 1925-26. But the 
salaries of pound-keepers and herdsmen had to be substan- 
tially raised; there was here and there a tendency to employ 
superfluous staff and to pay it more than was necessary to 
secure men of the type required. Hence the yearly surolus 
did not up to 1924-25 vary to a very appreciable extent. (The 
big jump in 1925-26 was due to the enhanced rates of nno. 
Apart frout a certain amount of inevitable leakage of income 
which has always been a feature of the administration of camle- 
pounds, tho marked variations of prices realized for impounded 
cattle put to auction and of the percentages of expenditure to 
income show that the administration of pounds has left ample 
scope for better management. Misappropriation of public 
money did not always result in the strong disciplinary action 
(usually prosecution) which used to be almost the rule under 
oilicial chairmen. Gases have come to light in which the l>oard 
eft the odium of such action to the magistracy, and even 
tampered with the evidence for the prosecution. Sale-officers 
were mostly apathetic and sometimes even untrustworthy. 
Mai^nactices on their part have not been unknown. The ex- 
ceptional cases of a board which, perturbed at the fall in the 
average sale-price of cattle, appointed a trustworthy and cap- 
able member to look after pounds or which appointed special 
pound -committees for each tnhsil only prove the general rule. 
Not only did pcninds receive fewer visits but inspections when 
made were often useless owing to the inspector’s ignorance of 
pound administration. Cases — which fortunately were excep- 
tions and not the rule — have come to light in which inspection 
notes were recjorded not on the spot but at the house of the 
so-called inspecting member. Here and there such notes were 
even dictated by the pound-keepers. 

(ii) Ferries . — The administration of ferries has a similar 
tale. Income rose in the course of six years from 4*52 to 5*99. 
But expenditure also rose. It is, however, in the manageme? t 
of the ferries that the standard showed distinct deterioration. 
Auctions of the right of collecting tolls were not conducted 
in such a way as to secure the maximum profit. Inspections 
were not punctual, Government had to impress on the dis- 
trict officers that they were responsible for seeing that ferry 
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liioatg were kept in proper repair. (They are now inspected 
by officers of the general administration department in addi- 
tion to the staff and the members of the boards.) Such divided 
responsibility inevitably gave rise to occasional friction. The 
'district officer's position is anomalous. Short of drastic action 
— suspension of a defective boat or the prosecution of the 
licensee — ^he has no control over the administration of the 
ferries, and yet he is responsible for the safety of the public 
using them. 

362. The heavy increase in the cost of general adminis- cost of 
tration (from 6 00 in 1920-21 to 10*16 in 1925-26) was to 
certain extent inevitable. The services of the revenue andtion. 


other departmental staff ceased to be available to the recon- 
stituted boards to the same extent as before. Honorary secre- 
taries were replaced by paid officers. Some boards had to em- 
ploy qualified engineers. Salaries had to be raised. Audit 
now costs about Us. 50,000 whereps in 1922-23 it cost only 
Bs. 16,000. Election expenses are a heavy additional burden 


recurring every three years. Postage charges have gone up. 
Travelling allowances have to be paid to chairmen. But there 
is another side to the shield. One of the weakest points of 
. the boards has been their almost universal incapacity to with-' 
stand the staff’s clamour — sometimes accompanied with in- 
trigue— for more pay. Travelling allowances absorb much 
more than before; they went up in one year from Rs. 21,000 to 
Bs. 49,000, The boards have practically no expense to incur 
in connexion with the collection of the local rate or the re- 
ceipt of government grants. Their income from other sources 
In 1925-26 was and their expenditure 191 lakhs. An ex- 
penditure of 10*16 lakhs on general administration for th^ 
handling of these amounts cannot be said to be very economi- 
cal, especially when no costly superior staff — executive officers, 
engineers and so on— is maintained. There undoubtedly hs 
scope for economy in some directions as there is for spending 
more in order to secure higher efficiency in others. 

863. Little regard to economy has been paid by 
boards. The Bae BareU board spent newly Bs. 4:.000 On 
1925-26) on the upkeep of a motor car for its chairman. The 
Bahraich board paid Bs. 128 as travelling allowance to its 
chairman, secretary and their staff for a tnp to Cawnp^ for 
the purchase of a tent, and spent Rs. 350 on thr^ cycles for 
the chairman’s orderlies. A number of bowds failed to 
tain sanctioned achednlee of rates in connexion wth civil worto 
M required by the accoonts rules; in many they were not 
to in the preparation of estimated Bndh cases were 
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Audit 


no doubt exceptions, but they indicate the scope that exista 
for economy. The leakage of miscelhmeous income is a prc^ 
blem before many boards, but few have as yet evinced effect- 
ive interest. The difficulty lies in the lack of an organised, 
system* for the supervision and inspection of scattered works^ 
and institutions. Before their reconstitution, the boards did. 
not discharge this function. A few non-official members had 
shown zeal in this direction, but, broadly speaking, this duty 
had been discharged by government servants — ^mainly of the* 
revenue department. Government recognized that the boards 
could not be expected to create at a moment’s notice an agenhy 
for this purpose, and that pending its organization the .^Id 
facilities should be continued. The progress made by tW 
boards in evolving their own system is uneven. Special de- 
partmental agency for inspection must be very costly; tlie 
wjKrk must therefore devolve on the members. But the aveiv 
age member is not qualified to be an efficient inspector, and 
the boards’ handicap continues. To some extent it is inevit- 
able. but it is not clear that the boards as a whole have grasped 
the essentials of the problem or have made a serious attempt 
to tackle it. 

364. The audit Of the accounts of the local bodies is con- 
ducted prhnarily for the information of the Government but 
can be of much assistance to the boards if proper attention is 
paid to the results. Such attention was not, however, always 
paid; some boards were dilatory in the disposal of the audit 
notes and a few even left the matter to the very staff which 
was to blame for the irregularities. Even the official boards’ 
accounts did not use to be uniformly satisfactory. Service 
under the district boards attracted a lower type of clericiU 
talent, and their staff was, generally speaking, not so efficient 
as the staff in the government offices. But even after making 
allowance for the greater restraint which the auditors un- 
doubedly observed when the boards had official chairmen, it 
must be confessed that the keeping of accounts and the ob- 
servance of the rules shared deterioration in common with 
many other aspects of the boards’ administration. Irregulari- 
ties and embezzlements have been more numerous. Some 
are of a type unknown before, e.g., advances to servants and 
even members without taking effective steps for their refund 
or adjnstmeilt. Government had to make a rule prohibiting 
advances to members altogether. A serious embezzlement 
took plnce in the Xiucknow 'board; the chairman withdrew 
Bs. 6.700, mA after retaining it in his possession for mxteen 
months, disappeared with ^ money. The amount was real- 
rzed from hfs sons, but no further adtion was taken. 
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365. The reconstituted boaixis iniierited the ‘ expuusion" Bdeestlon. 
scheme which had been launched, prior to the inauguration of 
the Beforms, by Sir Haroourt Butler. Between 1918-19 and 
1922-28 t;^penditure rose substantially from 40 to d5‘24 lakhs. 

In spite of the increase in the number of schools and scholars 
commissioners and the official chairmen of the boards were 
'‘somewhat despondent about the progress made in the sphere 
of primary education.” The increase in the number of scho- 
lars was hardly commensurate with the increase in the num- 
ber of schools, or with the increase (even after allowing for 
the rise of salaries, etc.) of expenditure. The districtwise rate 
of expansion was uneven; even adjoining districts showed 
variations which could be explained. While some dis- 
tricts showed an encouraging rise in the number of scholars, 
thirty-five districts could not raise it more than 20 per cent, 
and five actually registered a fall. A test carried out in a cer- 
tain district in 1922 showed that the nominal enrolment was 
unreliable. The expansion though unprecedented fell short 
of even the limited ideal aimed at. The ineffective and uneco- 
nomical chrracter of the attempt to expand primary education 
of a type not entirely suitable to the needs of the countryside 
on a voh^.ntary basis did not take long to demonstrate itself. 
Government placed an officer on special duty to examine the 
ground with a view to secure better results from the total out- 
lay and to introduce compulsion. The District Boards Prim- 
ary Education Act was in due course passed to enable district 
boards to apply compulsion. Its preamble stated that ” it 
was the declared policy of the United Provinces Government 
that universal free and compulsory primary education should 
be reached by a definite programme of progressive expansion.” 
Government agreed to bear two-thirds (and in some cases even 
more) of rj)e extra recurring cost of compulsory schemes; the 
introduction of such schemes was left to the boards' initiative, 
but Government took power to take the initiative. Primary 
education for boys has been made compulsory in selected areas 
of twelve boards. Four others have applied to Government 
under the Act; these applicaticms are under Government's 
consideration. The director of public instruction is in cfu^e- 
spondence with twenty-two other boards in connexion with 
their desire to introluce compulsion. Four boards have de- 
ferred their schemes for the present, and only six have, for 
financial reasons, expressed tl^ir nnwOlingness to utilise &e 
Act. The boards’ edncaticnal expenditure is nearly two and 
a half times what it was in 1918-19; recurring grants by Gov- 
ernment cover almost 70 per cent, of the recurring expendi- 
ture. The growth in the number of schools (hoards, aided 

84 
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and unaided) and in the number of scholars (gaierali female » 
Muhammadan and the depressed classes) has been described 
in detail in the memorandum on “the growth of education/* 
The administration of the education system is now — ^under the 
District Boards Amendment Act, 1928 — on a committee basis. 

Commonfea- 366. The boards* resources proved unequal to the strain 
imposed by the rise of prices and wages during the war and 
especially the post-war period. One of the branches which 
had to suffer most was communications. By 1922-23 the cost 
of constructing and keeping in repair a metalled mile bad 
nearly doubled. The road system was evolved on a basis Inot 
quite logical, and the official boards have been critici2ed W 
devoting more attention to and spending more money on roads 
than was strictly necessary. By 1921 the road system had 
begun to painted in gloomy colours. Commenting on the 
district officer’s and the commissioner’s description of the met- 
alled roads in Etawah as being “in a state that defies descrip- 
tion,” Government stated ”the position in Etawah is not ex- 
ceptional. Every report mentions serious deterioration. The 
plain fac u is that the roads everywhere were starved . The real 
trouble is financial, and there is no remedy short of a large 
increase in income, or alternately of the abandonment of a 
proportion of the roads which it cost so much labour and ex- 
pense to construct.” Many xoads were abandoned and were 
allowed to relapse into the unmetalled condition, and Govern- 
ment had (in their review of thi boards' administration in 
1922-23) to sound a note of waiting as some boards still 
persisted in “adding to their commitments.” The deteriora- 
tiqn continued because, though the public works department 
was responsible for maintaining the roads, the board had not 
sufficient funds to enable it to discharge that responsibility 
satisfactorily. This was the legacy which the reconstituted 
boards inV.erited from their predecessors.. 

■•w Meanwhile on the recommenda-tion of the public 

•iblittiM. works department , reorganization committee (1922) Govern- 
ment decided to make over the management of the local met- 
alled roads to the boards themselves; over 4,300 miles of road 
were thus transferred. All boards except Bareilly and Dehra 
Dun shouldered the new responsibility without realizing what 
it meant. The boards found to their disappointment that 
under their direct management the upkeep of roads cost as 
much as under the public works department’s. Their trouble 
has been mainly but pot entirely financial. Few boards have 
evinced a clei^ grasp of the details of the road system and of 
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the iieadi for a piopeily qualified staff and for regular allot- 
ments for repairs. Although the present scale of expenditure 
on roads is appreciably higher than when the boards had offi- 
cial chairmen, and wages and prices have fallen a little, there 
is little evi fence that the boards spend their money systematic- 
ally or efficiently. More money is needed even partly to re- 
gain the position gradually lost since 1916; but apart from 
what can be done by increased efficiency in the application of 
the available funds, it is difficult to see how the boards' present 
financial system can enable them to find the funds. 

368. Government have therefore decided to go to their BemadiU 
jrescue. The boards were consulted whether they would agree *®*‘®®* 
to the metalled roads being resumed by Government, but the 
suggestion was, generally speaking, rejected. The public 
works department reorganization committee had recommend- 
ed a reclassification of the road system. A scheme has now 
been prepared by which those few roads which are not already 
provincial and which connect (a) this province with another 
province or state, (h) divisional head-quarters or (c) large 
.pilgrim centres a 9 tp be made provincial, and the boards are 
to be entirely relieved of their cost. Of the remaining roads 
in their charge the Government virill give a grant of half the 
cost of those roads which connect (a) district head-quarters or 
<6) the district with the tahsU head-quartans, provided that 
there is govemn^ent supervision of the work done on these 
aided roads; if the work done is found to be bad, the grants 
will be witndrawn. In this way the district boards will be 
relieved of expenditure amounting to nearly 8 lakhs, and this/ 
itmount will be available for the maintenance and improvemem 
the other roads of purely and local and not provincial im- 
portance. This scheme did not come up for discussion in the 
lejgislative council but the budget provision for it was passed. 

369. Government have also carried out expmments with Kaw eiysil* 
American road-giading machines on unmetalled roads wiyu a 
view to reduce the cost of maintenance and the time occ^'oied 
in repairing. This may prove a great boon to the boardi^ and 
may solve one of the difficult problems concerning unmetalled 
roads. The expenditure on unmetalled roads is nearly 7 lakhs 
a year; effective espenditure is even more difficult to secure 
than in the case of metalled roads, and there is little doubt 
^at at present very little result is b^g (Stained by the boards 
from this not inconsiderable outlay. 

870. In the sphere of medical relief also the old boards 
were seriously handicapped by the increasing cost of medi-itfS!^ 
dnes and surgical appliances uid the rise of wages induding 
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the salaried of medical ofticers in charge of dispensaries, irlurat 
dispensaries were (originally establish^ on the theory of en- 
dowments and voluntary subscriptions. These, though never 
substantjal, gradually fell off, and their decline aggravated the 
boards* difficulties. The contributions made by municipal 
boards towards the cost of maintaining dispensaries situated 
within municipal limits had been fixed long ago and had 
become inadequate; the response to the district boards’ invita- 
tion to raise them resulted in controversies which are still 
going on. The reconstituted boards* difficulties were still more 
acute. I’rices Jiad by the middle of 1923 been more 
or less stabilized. But the decline of the so-called voluntary 
subscriptions was even more ra^d when district officers cewed 
to be the chairmen. While raising the salaries of officers of 
tlie snlvjrdinate medical service in charge of district boards 
dispensaries Government made a contribution towards i^he 
increased cost for the last year of the old boards, but a warning 
was giveii that the contribution would not be renewed and 
beginning with the very first year of the new boards it came 
to an end. The boards* medical budget did not fall, but their 
difficulties grew more acute. Some change*". Iiad to be intro- 
duced. Government permitted the boards to close down dis- 
pensaries 0 / lesser importance or to staff them with directly 
recruited Agra-trained men. A number of boards took advan- 
tage of this concession. Some boards converted their westerp 
dispensaries into those of the indigenous type. Government 
had to come to the rescue of the district boards by framing a 
set of rules for an equitable apportionment of the municipal 
share of district hoards’ medical expenditure. Government’s 
idea was that these rules should be enforced only if — m often 
happened — an amicable settlement was not arrived at. Mean- 
while the system of travelling dispensaries had been found to 
be of doubtful utilitv. Government gave the boards the option 
of closing them provided the .provincial share of the cost of 
their maintenance was earmarked for medical purposes. All 
but four boards decided to c^ose their travelling dispensaries. 

371. To counteract this (nirtailment of facilities for 
medical relief two schemes were initiated by Government, 
viz., — 

(1) Assisting the boards to open new dispensaries of the 
western type by offering to grant one-half of the 
non-recurring and recurring cost. The standard 
plan and equipment were revised so as to reduce 
substantially the initial non-reoiimng cost* 
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Twnty-five new dispnearies have bo far been 
opened under thie scheme. 

<2) Assisting the boards with grants for subsidizing re- 
gistered medical practitioners — both graduates 
and diplomates — ^willing to settle down and prac- 
tise in the rural areas. 

The former scheme has achieved fair success, but the 
hopes built on the latter have not materialized. Although it 
was ascertained that there were two hundred and sixty-eight 
raral centres where such subsidized practitioners could settle 
down, the present number of such practitioners is only thirty- 
eight. Few private practitioners are at present prepared to 
work outside the towns. With the expansion of the system of 
subsidies from provincial revenues to ^spensaries run on indi- 
genous lines, the boards opened a number of such dispensaries. 

Many of them notably in Lucknow, Farrukhabad and Etawah 
■are reported to have done excellent work and to have attracted 
large numbers of patients. Of their popularity there can be 
no doubt. Many of the hospitals at head-quarters stations 
were reported to be ill-housed and ill-equipped. Government 
therefore considered a scheme for providing recurring and non- 
xecurring grants for their improvement. The proposal for prov- 
incializing them altogether was rejected. 

372. The board of public health used to make grants to Bsultotion* 
^district boards for the improvement of rural sanitation. But 

the grants were so small that it was difficult for the boards 
to devise projects cheap enough to be covered by them. Ex- 
'penditure from the boards' own resources was almost neglig- 
ible. In 1923 Government expressed a doubt whether the 
-eubject had been approached from the right side ; their analysis 
•of the petition revealed three main defects, viz., the lack of 
an organization necessary for the carrying out of a mass of 
email sanitary projects, the inability of the small sums (which 
alone the bo^ds could aife^d) to effect appreciable results, and 
iihe average villager's indifference to the sanitary condition of 
his surroundings. 

373. This examin ation led to the formulation of the dis- Barai 
trict health scheme; it was applied to two districts only hs an 
experiment, but its utility was established and it was rapidly ^ 
extended and now obtains in twenty-six districts. As funds 
permit it will be extended to the remaining ones. Every dis* 
trict in which the scheme is in force enjoys the services of a 
'medical officer of health and other neoesaary staff working 
finder the control of the director of public health. Besides the 
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(soDtrol of epidemics, the sapemsion of vaocinatioii, the iiiq)6c- 
tion of villages with a view to devising simple measores to pie* 
vent disease, the inspeciion of schools and students and the^ 
education of the people by lectures and demonstrations given in 
villages and schools and at fairs and gatherings are among the 
duties of this staff. The experiment was the first systematic 
attempt made in these provinces to grapple with the problems- 
of public health in tiie rural areas. The rural health service 
being new and inexperienced has not so far been able to achieve 
much in the sphere of rural sanitation, and the boards have- 
in general pursued the M policy of sporadic ^ort — construcH 
tion or repair of wells and drains, fitting the wells with sani^ 
tary pumps, etc. j 

374. The lack of interest in sanitation on the part of ibi 
boards reflected the ignorance of their constituents and 
apathy which that ignoranOe bred. The need for a diffusion^l 
of knowledge of elementary hygiene and the causes of disease'; 
was recognized, lienee Government decided to expand thr \ 
.activities of the hygiene publicity bureau and laid down the 
carrying on of propaganda work as '^perhaps the most import^ 
ant function of the rural health staff.*’ 

376. These developments, however, took place in the de- 
partment of public heara. They have been imposed on the 
boards, not proposed by them. The boards continued to dis- 
play little interest. In spite of the fact that a number oi thens 
bad at their disposal the services of a health staff and a quali- 
fied engineer, the unspent balance of the sanitary grants 
amounted to substantial figures eiory year. (In 1926-26 thia- 
balance was Bs. 70,(X)0.)| Their expenditure on sanitation did 
indeed go up by about 75 per cent, in the course of six years 
(viz., from 1*36 in 1921-22 to 2*31), but even now it is- 
extremely small both absolutely and as a percentage of their' 
total expenditure. Meanwhile Government have stepped in 
with various public health schemes which it was impossible 
for the local bodies to finance. The control of epidemics and' 
the diffusion of knowledge have been definitely recognized aa< 
essentially provincial and not merely local problems. 

376. In the rural areas vaccination is not compulsory. But 

civ^ surgeon of the dtetrict used to be— and in those dia- 
which the healtli scheme has not been applied, con- 
iMUet (a bO’-Hresponsible for educating public opinion in favour 
of it. The vaoi^inaiing staif is paid frmn the boards* funds. 
Hlxpenditure did not vuy much; it averaged 3 lakhs a year,. 
Vamuatc^i^* saiarias had to be raised, but more work wi^r 
prescribed as standard. There was a tendency in some boards* 
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to look askance — sometimes on pseudo-religious ground — at 
expenditure on vaccination, and to reduce the staff. Govern- 
ment h%d to prescribe the minimum strength for each board. 
But the measure of protection against small-pox epidemics 
afforded by voluntaiy vaccination in the rural areas is not 
adequate. The porvince has been remarkably free from small- 
pox epidemics, but it cannot afford to run increased risk of 
their reappearance. Government have therefore decided to in- 
troduce legislation for compulsory vaccination in the rural 
areas. 


(tfr) The Ministers and the hoards. 

377. The first minister in charge of local self-government The llret 
was a prominent liberal, Pandit Jagat Narain. -His policy 

was to avoid official ihteference with the local bodies as far as 
possible; but he had very little to do with the reconstituted 
boards’ working except that he got the 1922 Act through the 
council. Though the subject had been under Government’s 
consideration since 1918, the bill did not in fact receive suffi- 
cient attention. It was decided to model it on the Munici- 
palities Act. All the main principles were left unsettled; 
the administrative policy was not adequately discussed. No 
clear definition of local and provincial functions or of local 
and provincial finance was made. Not only was thcjre far too 
little examination before the bill was framed; bnt the bill 
was rushed through the council in such a way that only the 
communal and taxation clauses received adequate discussion. 

The boards were abruptly deprived of an exceptionally strong 
executive and yet the bill contemplated the creation of no 
substitute for it. No guidance was given to the boards; they 
were — speaking broadly — left to shift for themselves. The 
general atmosphere too was unfavourable; a less liberal scheme 
of legislation for reconstituting the boards or a stronger atti- 
tude on the minister’s part in dealing with the boards’ short- 
comings would undoubtedly have stimulated the growth of 
extremism in the towns. Everything conspired to bring about 
something like chaos during the birth and early infancy of 
the new boards. 

378. The first minister was succeeded by two landlord Thsagoni 
ministers. Kaja Permanand held office for only seven months. 

He was succeeded by Hai Bajeshwar Bali who followed sub- 
stantially the same policy as the first minister. He resumed 
from the commissoners the power of nominating memhers and 
exercised it direct. 
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379. The policy of the present minister also is to avoid 
direct interference. His view is that control should be exer- 
eised indirectly and chiefly through the system of. grants 
coupled with definite conditions. Under abnormal circuui- 
ethnoes the law still allows plenty of control to the 'local 
Government and their officers. Even under normal conditions 
the extent of permissible control is reasonably sufficient. One 
board only has been superseded for maladministration and that 
for a period of only two months. The ^maladministration was 
sufficiently serious as to justify supersession for a longer period. 
This is the only instance of Government's exercise of their 
important powers of control over the reconstituted board^j. 
The less drastic powers of control have been exercised more 
frequently. Twenty members have been removed for failure 
to discharge duty or abuse of powers. Commissioners and disA 
trict magistrates have in some cases used their powers of sub-\ 
pending the boards* resolutions, but the district magistrates* 
emergency powers have been rarely exercised. Although Gov- 
ernment have generally supported these officers, there is a 
feeling of uneasiness as to the attitude which Government may 
take up. Generally speaking the successive ministers have not 
seen their way to go as far as these officers would, in the 
interests of efficiency, have liked Government to go, the main 
reason being the minister's greater regard for the principle 
that the art of local self-government must be learnt through 
experience and even through mistakes. 

380. A standing committee was created in 1923 in res- 
ponse to a resolution in the council to advise the minister on 
local self-government, public health, 'and .medical questions. 
Its meetings in the past have been infrequjent, and little is 
claimed for it in the way of achievement, except that it presents 
to the minister an opportunity of discussing controversial sub- 
jects informally with members of the council. 

381. Apart from the committees in connexion with the 
District Hoards Bill (1922) , a number of committees were ap- 
pointed to examine special branches of district board adminis- 
tration. Most of them dealt with education (these have been 
described in the memorandum on education), and one with 
public health in the rural areas. This committee recommend- 
ed the extension of the public health scheme. An important 
committee to examine the board’s financial system was ap- 
pointed towards the end of 1927. 

(to) The hoards in the legislative council. 




382. The circumstances in which the District Boards Act 
(1922) was passed have already been discussed. The council 
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«hared the first minister’s anxiety to endow the boards with a 
liberal constitution, and except as regards the taxation and 
common^ representation clauses, hardly discussed the policy 
and principles underlying the bill. Government introduced 
two amending bills, one in 1926 empowering district boards to 
delegate powers, duties and functions to government servants, 
a>nd the other in 1928 to enable the setting up of educational 
committees. Both these bills were passed without any oppo- 
sition. A number of private bills were sent in but only one 
was enacted, and that in an amended form. That Act has 
enabled the Muhammadan elector of a tahsil to stand for elec- 
tion in any constituency situated in that tahmL Among the im- 
portant attempts at private legislation concerning the district 
boards were two bills to enable tlie members to pass a vote of 
no-confidence in the chairman. The mover of one was in- 
formed that certain clauses of the bill required the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General; he took no further action. 

The other bill was published and the report of the select com- 
mittee was approved, but the mover ceased to be a member of 
vhe council. The present minister does not accept the policy 
underlying the bills. It is in force in the municipalities, 'and 
has tended to undermine the chairman’s position. The district 
boards are already very weak on the executive side and the 
minister does not propose to make them weaker. An import- 
;^nt piece of legislation which vitally concerned the district 
boards was the U. P. Primary Education Act (1926) emjwwer- 
ing district boards to introduce compulsory primary education 
in the rural areas. 

383. In the course of the budget debates all the three Bii4g»t 
councils have almost consistently championed the cause of the^shstw- 
local bodies, especially the district boards; as regards grante 
for the local bodies there has been little difference between the 
liberal or the sivarajist or the landlord parties’ policies. All 
the councils, have been jealous of government interference with 
or encroachment on the boards’ powers. In spite of the fact 
that the boards were empowered and expected to utilize their 
powers of taxation, Government have been consistently advised 
to give more and more financial assistance to enable them to 
maintain and improve their standard of administration; few 
members have shown an effective grasp of the principles of 
local finance. A subject which aroused keen controversy wSs 
tbe alleged participation, interference and use ^ undue influ- 
ence by government servants in connexion with elections to the 
local l^ies and the council. This even cam^ up in the form 
<}f two resolutions <see below). 



384. Beflolutions in the council dealing specifically with 
the district boards haTe been neither numerous nor important. 
Early in 1921 the appointment of non-official secretaries was 
recommended. District officers were chairmen and no board 
had asked for non-official secretaries. Government’s sanction 
was not even required. The boards were free to appoint non- 
official secretaries, but the medium of the council was utilized 
for making the demand. No action was taken by Government 
on the resolution. Two resolutions dealing with the alleged 
interference of government servants with elections were adopt- 
ed in January, 1926^ Specific cases were cited on the fl^oor of 
the house. In consequence an inquiry was held into the con- 
duct of a district officer. The result of the inquiry was to 
exonerate the officer from the criticisms that had been made. 
The report was laid on the table of the house and no further 
criticism was made. A new paragraph was, however, inserted 
in the Manual of Government Orders and the attention of 
district magistrates was drawn to it. Other resolutions re- 
commended the stoppage of the Burma meat trade, the provi- 
sion of more dispensaries, the establishment of dispensaries for 
medical relief on indigenous lines, the training of daia, rules 
relating to staging houses, etc. 

(e) Difficulties, 

385. Owing to the district officers being their chairmen 
the old boards had an exceptionally strong executive, viz., the 
general administrative machinery of the district. There was no 
need for special agency for the boards. The boards 
thus inherited no strong and trained special executive; the Act 
did not contemplate or permit one to be organized de novo. 
Generally speaking, it envisaged the whole board and for 
special purpK)ses the territorial (tahsil) and certain depart- 
inental committees at headquarters as the normal administra- 
tive units. As already stated the former type of committee has 
already proved a failure, and the latter though fairly success- 
ful hasNnot been able to— indeed it was not designed to — ^take 
the place of a trained executive agency. The weakness of the 
board s executive action has been due to the defective policy 
underlying the Act; it lay at the root of most of the deterior- 
ation in the standard of administration in so far as it was not 
caused by financial stringency. 

886. The financial system inherited by the boards waa 
also thoronghly disorganized. It had strained and in some 
cases even exhausted their predecessors. Some of them had 
been compelled to sacrifice not only their cash balances 
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investments but even roads and medical relief. iBut the cumu- 
lative effect was felt mote by the first new boards than by their 
predecessors. Under the 1922 Act they have more financial 
independence, but experience has already demonstrated its limi- 
tations. boards have an arguable grievance on the score 

cf uneven treatment in the matter of government grants. 

387. The boards were inexperienced. Bo long as the**®k«* 
district officer with all his immense traditional prestige con-JJJf^*"*^ 
tinued to be the chairman ex officio, nou-officials had in fact gntdaiiai, 
little scope for real training in responsible work. Besides, the 

rural boards* members could not (and do not) compare with the 
professional classes who have all along claimed a large and a 
progressively creditable share in municipal administration, and 
yet they were all of a sudden called upon to shoulder enormous 
responsibilities. Government's policy was not only to avoid 
int^erence but even helpful action if it was liable to be 
misconstrued as interference or encroachment. The boards 
themselves were jealous and temperamentally suspicious. 

The boards with a swarajist creed or under its influence were 
not disposed to compromise on matters causing friction, 
specially with government officers. 

388. The position of government officers in relation toAttltaisef 
the boards is not an easy one. Active interest is liable to be 
misconstrued as interference. A policy of inaction on the” 

other hand may be regarded as a proof of apathy. Some 
officers have risked the one charge others have prefeiTed to risk 
the other. In some cases district officers have succeeded in 
being definitely helpful. 

389. Matters on the whole improved with the wane of •■A 

swarajism' f\nd the advent of the second boards. Unfortunately JJJJSS!** 
they were caught in the rising tide of caste and communal 

feeling. The minister in charge remarks “such feeling was 
rampant in all the boards, so much so that the appointment 
in the district boards ^rvice of a Muhammadan was a matter 
of a pleasant sunrise.' The failure of the boards to attain a 
certain standard in their administration is to a very large degree 
due to the unfortunate naiTow communal outlook. Generally 
speaking, there has been a sad lack of wider outlook on ques- 
tions like the existence of slaughter houses, use of the Urdu 
script in the boards' offices, and the appointment of Muham- 
madans in the service of the boards.*’ 

390. Thus the boards can with justice claim that the CmmA 
times in which their lot has been cast were for the most part.**®®*^^®*^* 
“out of joint;'* and that their achievement should be jU 4 %ed 

not by absolute standards but against the background of the 
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reriously defective character of the legislation which only a 
few years ago called them into beings the difficulties which 
they inherit^ or for which they were not responsible, and the 
general political and communal atmosphere which they 
breathed ever since their birth. 


Mselsot 

ihtoM 

ftoaidi. 
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(vi) Conclusions, 

391, The old type of board served its purpose well. In 
every sphere except perhaps that of sanitation it had sub- 
stantial achievements to its credit. Facilities for education 
were expanded, communications were improved out of recog- 
nition, medical and veterinary relief was organized and main- 
tained on a sound basis, and minor matters such as pounds, 
ferries and roadside arboriculture received careful attention. 
But these boards suffered from one very serious weakness. 
They had no power to regulate their income according to 
their needs, and, when towards the end of their career, they 
were overtaken by the wave of rising wages and prices, their 
income ceased to suffice for their needs. They struggled to 
maintain the old standards, but the struggle exhausted their 
accumulated savings. To their successors they left a “crop 
of most serious financial embarassments.” Secondly — as 
Government time and again recognized — the old boards as a 
whole showed few signs of vitality; the majority of members 
displayed little interest in their duties. Their financial im- 
potence was at the root of the problem; the duties were of a 
routine character and few questions of importance used to 
come up for discussion. The district officer dominated the 
meetings as much as the aSministration ; his views and deci- 
sions were almost invariably accepted without question and 
often without even discussion. Cases are known where the 
resolutions used to be drafted in the district office and only the 
formality of a signature after a brief exposition of the agenda 
and the proposed action was gone through in the boards’ 
meeting. Eural local self-government was almost a name. 
Government had recognized that the board’s “emancipation 
from official leading strings was an essential item in the pro- 
giamme of reform.*’ 

392. The history of their post-reconsciiuiion woik is a 
mixed record. In financial matters the hope that the boards 
would face the problem of taxation with courage and common 
sense has largely failed to come true. Even the existing 
souroes of income have not been exploited in full, and expen- 
diture has not been kept under reasonably sufficient control; 
There has been a persistent tendency to starve all sfisirioes 
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except education. But for government grants the balancing of 
their budgets would have been an impossible task, and the sole 
financial policy of many boards has consisted of begging for 
doles from provincial funds. Some members of the legislative 
council have been inclined to encourage the boards in pursuing 
this policy. The standard of administration has remained low. 
Meetings have often been unbusinesslike, and discursive 
debates only too common. Communal friction has come to 
the surface in many districte — mainly in connexion with com- 
munal representation in the boards’ services and questions of 
script and slaughter houses. Many members have yielded to 
the temptation to interfere in matters of detail; some in fact 
have evinced more interest in such details than in the control 
of policy. A strong and self-reliant executive could not grow 
on such a soil. Personal and communal considerations rather 
than the public interest have not infrequently been the chief 
factor in the decisions taken. Buies and regulations have not 
seldom been disregarded. Lack of adequate supervision of the 
staff’s work has been an almost universal feature; weakness in 
taking disciplinary action has not been uncommon. 

393. On the other hand the administiation of the newparif 
boards has not lacked interest or incident. In many of the 
first boards with a 8waraj:st majority or under the influence of 
that party political issues occasionally peeped in, especially in 
relation to the encouragement of khadi, scouting, patriotic 
songs and text books, the ideal of social service, observance of 
"national” holidays, educational ideals, discipline over students 
and the staff, attitude towards Government and their officers. 

But taken as a whole they did not, unlike their municipal 
contempcrai'ies, permit themselves to be distracted by extra- 
neous political issues. The second boards represented a revul- 
sion of feeling against the outlook of their predecessors. They 
contained a larger non-political element^— essentially rural in 
outlook. Since their coming into power political issues in the 
administration of local affairs have been much less in evidence. 

They have refrained from attempting the ambitious heights 
which their predecessors tried to scale in vain. But their 
achievement within self-imposed limitatons has been more 
substantial. 

394. Public opinion is being created; since the recon- poMIe 
stitution in 1928 there has been only one occasion for the eiU, 
electorate to make its choice between parties and programmes. 

The defeat of many swarajist membra at the 1925 elec^ns 

was largely due to caste and communal feeling also to some 
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«irt6iit to • MTolaioii of leelii^ afiiiut to |ihrty;*o itoUtical 
l^eo^ttoao to ideals. Oovtmoait’t dtokn to -fOrt In tbs 
dutoen tiM boto* pofweM of oontodl over tibo oitoioiMl 
stal was baood on ^ zoeominMidatioDB d « ootomme itoh 
<!(»iaMted of npcessntatos of die distekit bo8«di, sad tbe 
axaending legislation lecehred aaiTecBal>j|appo^ Ibit in dm 
mtal aiesa pablio opnion cannot yet w said to be modi 
developed. The erenge villager sdU tmdetstaads nddmr die 
<^p|Kirt^ties nor ths diffionhms cd his board. Be expects 
thusgs to be done lor hiin; if thep'Ae not done or done mklh 
he sesmits it; bnt, meitog generally, he cannot lay his fiito 
on the cam nor devise the remedy. An enlightmied 
effective pubho <^nnion is die life-breath of local eelf>govem-\ 
ment; it is nntobtedly, diongh very slowty, growing utd on\ 
very broad oomnmhal issues it can even now be sdtxed to\ 
aeticm. Bat on die day-to-day administration of the boards 
its influence is as yet so weak as to be aJhiost imperceptible. 
But the traditioiml habit bt ahrays looldhg np to die &dnet 
offiow has gradually weakmiing* to to is die tint stage 
duoDgh which to nral eledmrate mnst pass baCore it laams 
by actual ezpoience thf^the remedy so far as lood affairs go 
is hugety in its own hato. 

395. Tbe boards have had to contend against great diffi- 
culties, ineiperie^, lack of a trained exeeudve, vdde areas, 
weakness of pnUic opinkm, the defective nature ci to legis- 
lation under which they have been working and lastly, utd 
above the j^ttemess of ocunmunal feeling. In ggite at 
these diffleuhies this Government were able in reporting in 
1921 m the working of the Befoims to say that tbe work of the 
boarw bad on to wh<de been satisfactory, dumidi sdU leaving 
much to be deahed. 
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806. !]^ ChowiUiMiiit at Indis in pubUdiii^ tiieir 000 -**^**** 
d a wc m na koal •^•‘gorammait in 1916 ncomineiided ibat'*'’' 
village pomhofiatt abc^ be establubed in amtable ateaa. Xn 
iM eaaae yw a ^naninenl landholder moved a resdntion in 
tibe roovhu^ lejpdative oooncil Boggesting that panehajtati 
aboQld be aet ap in villages in this province on an expetinaental 
baida. Thereafter the local Oovemmeiit placed two oflBeen, 
cma a membeir of the Ind^ Civil Service and the other of the 
Tkovinoial Bxecotive Service, on special duty to examind the 
whide question and to make {nropoBals in regard to the con* 
atitntion, fanbtiona and jurisdiction, etc., of panehayatt. In 
1990 the legislative council passe-! the Village Pauchayat Act 
(VI of 1990), and in thb following year Government notified 
a sim^ set of rules made under the Act. The Act made it 
possible for Gtoyomment to establish panehayaU with ml. 

If restdcted, judidal and administrative powers. 

897. A panchagot consists of fnnn five to sevmi nude resi- OamWtao 
dents ^ the eitcle to which its jurisdiction applies. TlAt cirde^* **?*^ 
(xmnsts in some c ase s of a single village, in others of several 
adjoining villages. The district ofiScer appoints these poit- 
ahayai* after hofonnal consultation with tlw residents at the 
circle. Local cqunion is brought to bear on the sppointmentB 
by means at such consultation and has proved by no means in* 
e&ctive. The district officer also appoints the tarpuueh at 
president of the panchayat. He has also power to remove 
ptmahet who axe guilty of misoouduct, incapacity or neglect 
43t duty. Three members, including the president, are re- 
■qnii^ to fcmn a quorum, and of these three at lekst one must 
be litotate. Ilte ponohayat is empowered to, but rarely does, 

-employ a clerk. The system of appoinriQent is designed to 
secure a rqoeeentathre panchayat. It is frequently impossible 
to find mMoffiers at the depressed or badeward classes who are 
suitable for hppoiatment, but where suitable parsons bekmg- 
iqg to these cuunee have been found they have been appointed. 

Such members So not always take part in business relating to 
the higher castes but th^ have beau found of ipedal use 
where the bosineBa oMioemed persons bekoging to 6bn lotrar 


898 . The objjecte far whkffipoMdtdqsit* have beeueabsb-BMriim 

iMi s», beeseitag to flie praamble to the 0. P. V0hig» 

^iBtfoe:' ahd ataa 
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(2} to effect improvements in the sanitation and other 
common concerns of villages. 

The\ tiic therefore priuiarlly judicial bodies and their 
administrative functions are of secondary importance. As 
judicial bodies they Have jurisdiction in civil claims in respect 
of movable property up to the amount of Hs. 25 and they are 
empoweied to take cognizance of petty criminal cases and of 
breaches of sanitation rules in villages to which the Village 
Hanitation Act has been applied. The only penalties which 
they are empowered to impose are fines. Selected panchayats 
can be invested with enhanced powers, civil and criminal. 
Their jurisdiction in respect of the matters with which they 
are empowered to deal is exclusive, subject to the district 
officer’s power to cancel it in special cases, and subject also 
to the exclusion of specified categories of suits and cases. 
Ijegal practitioners are not permitted to appear before them. 
There is no appeal against their orders or decrees but district 
officers are invested with powers of revision. In addition to 
their strictly judicial functions they are required to make 
local investigation in criminal or revenue cases referred to 
tliem by the orders, or with the sanction, of the district officer, 
and they are empowered to conduct inquests into cases of 
suicide and accidental deaths. In their administrative capacity 
they are required to give reasonable assistance to officers of the 
(iovernrnent when called upon, to cooperate with the district 
board in carrying out specific duties and to arrange for the im- 
provement of education, public health and the supply of 
drinking water, and for the maintenance of village tracks and 
works of local public utility. The fees levied for the institution 
of suits and cases, fines imposed by panchayats and any con- 
tributions made by Government, local bodies or private per- 
sons are credited to a village fund which is solely at the pan- 
chayaVs disposal and intended for the improvement of the 
circle and the w^ell-being of its residents. 

Bvpmlilon. 399. The supervision of the work of panchayats lies in 
t^he hands of the district officer who can rely for assistance on 
hiB sub-divisional officers. It is the distriqj; officer alone who 
can exercise real and effective control over all the activities of 
the panchayats. He has been empowered, with the approval 
of the commissioner, to suspend and if need be to dissolve 
panchayats whose work has proved unsatisfactory. On an 
average nearly three hundred panchayats have been dissolved 
annually but there are no statistica to show the various causes 
that have been at work. 
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400. The first panchayats were established in July, 1921. 

By the end of March, 1922, the number had risen to 3,314. ***** ** 

By the end of March, 1924, it was 5,506. Since then the num- 
ber has decreased and on March 31, 1927, stood at 4,594 with 
jurisdiction over a population of nearly eight and a half million. 

The distribution of panchayats throughout the province is 
very uneven. The lowest number in any district is three, and 
The higliest three hundred and ninety-four. In 1923 Govern- 
ment explained this uneven distribution in the following 
'vords and the explanation still holds good : — “The great 
variation . . . is the natural result of Government’s policy 

It was recognized that in conducting this novel experiment 
district officers would be feeling their way through unexplored 
obstacles, and that the regulation of the rate of advance must 
be left to their discretion . . Some were more cautious 

than others or the circumstances of their districts were less 
favourable. The number of panchayats established in a 
district is no measure of the interest taken by the district 
officer.” 

401. The selec;tion of villages in which panchayats can Dif&calt’ei. 
be established with a hope of success demands caution. The 

field of choice is restricted. In the first place villages which 
are riven by faction must be avoided. Elsewhere men of the 
necessary intelligence, integrity and for<^ of character are 
often absent, or if present, belong to a single caste or family, 
with the result that a well-balanced panchayat cannot be 
fomied. Many villages are entirely apathetic. Again, ex- 
perience has shown that panchayats rarely flourish when over- 
shadowed by the influence of a powerful landholder to whom 
the tenants have been in the habit of taking their disputes. 

Lastly, considerable difficulty has been experienced in the 
selection of suitable sarpanches on whose personality the 
success of the panchayat almost entirely depends. In remote 
tracts it has not been easy to discover men of the right type 
for these posts who had also sufficient education and intelli- 
gence to understand the simple rules and maintain the simple 
registers. The increasing influence of village factions and caste 
and communal friction has affected the working of panchayats 
in some places. 

402. That panchayats dispose of a large number of 

cases is proved by the following figures : — 

Criminal, Civil. 

... 36,370 84,Bi5 1^1,185 

... 35,977 86,783 122.760 

35 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 
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Civil cases have thus been more than double the criminal 
cases. The hope that the panchayats would relieve the regu- 
lar courts of some of their work has in most districts, though 
there are exceptions, been unfulfilled. They have in fact 
for the most part provided a regular means of settling petty 
civil disputes and criminal complaints which were previously 
settled in another manner without being taken to the regular 
courts. The quality of their judicial work has not been 
seriously called in question. There is nqt much evidence of 
corruption and the percentage of applications for revision to 
the total number of cases disposed of is very low. All districts 
have been unanimous in reporting that serious complaints Were 
not numerous and of those made not many were substantiated. 


403. The improvement of education, public health, apd 
the supply of drinking water, and the maintenance of village 
tracks and works of public utility are mentioned in section 66 
of the Act as duties of the panchayats, but Government have 
as yet framed no rules under section 75 of the Act regulating 
the performance of those duties. The administrative sphere of 
the panchayats is in fact a restricted one and the tendency has 
been to regard panchayats as judicial much more than as ad- 
ministrative bodies. In spite of this a certain amount of 
useful administrative work has been done. In two districts 
the improvement of agriculture and sanitation has begun to 
occupy the attention of panchayats. In another district they 
have given useful assistance in connexion with vaccination 
work. Many panchayats now employ sweepers, with en- 
couraging results. Their duties in regard to inquests have been 
satisfactorily discharged and there is no report of any misuse 
of these powers. The most promising feature of their ad- 
ministrative work has, however, been the satisfactory execution 
of petty local works. During the past six years a sum of nearly 
two lakhs has been allotted by the board of public health for 
winitary improvements carried out by panchayats. Accounts 
have on the whole been fairly well maintained, though the sub- 
mission of returns is usually dilatory. 


Attitude ef 

ttwleglf- 

Utlfe 


'404. The council has shown little interest in panchayats. 
In 1923 a member proposed that they should be placed on an 
elective basis. Government rejected this proposal partly be- 
cause they considered election not quite appropriate to semi- 
iudicial b^ies and partly because they considered the proposal 
f^emature. Another member gave notice of a resolution re- 
commending the appointment of a committee of inquiry with 
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the object c* convertig panchayats into real live units of local 
pelf-govemment, but the resolution was never moved. 

405, The latest reports received on the working of pan- 
•chayats for the year 1926-27 strike a variety of notes. Many 
districts reported the movement to be gaining in official and 
in popular esteem. A few said quite definitely that they were 
unpopular. In one district eleven villages applied for their 
inclusion into the circles of adjacent panchayats. In an 
eastern district the panchayats were said to be showing a 
tendency to develop into governing bodies aiming at turning 
their villages into model villages by arranging for periodical 
cleansings, improved sanitation and even for seed d6p6ts and 
similar agricultural improvements. The commissioner of a 
western division said that he was less pessimistic than before 
and considered that the system had taken root. He too 
remarked on the growing practical interest of panchayats in 
sanitation and agriculture. The reports in general are favour- 
able and there is a widespread acceptance of the view that the 
movement has come to stay and that the work of the pan- 
chayats ^ when suitable pandhes can be found, is satisfactory. 
Some reference should, however, be made to the less favourable 
reports. In the Kumaun division panchayats are said to be 
making neither headway nor retrogression and that is also the 
gist of the report from a western division. The district officer 
of an Oudh distirct doubted whether there was any genuine 
demand for panchayats but added that the system could not 
be called unpopular and in two sub-divisions of his district was 
quite popular. Two districts in the same division reported that 
the panchayats showed little interest in their work or were 
generally disappointing but that some did useful work and that 
the system was appreciated where patient and intelligent 
workers were available. A southern district said that the 
movement could not be called a success. The main conclusion 
to be drawn is that much depends on the interest and encour- 
agement of the district officer and that even that is only effect- 
ive when suitable panches are forthcoming. The panchayats 
have not made a strong appeal to the landed classes generally, 
perhaps because they are too small to attract interest and yet 
have sufficient real powers to excite suspicion. The fact 
remains that, given favourable conditions panchayats have in 
many places justified themselves and done really useful work. 
If the movement has not expanded, as Government had hoped , 
there is ground for believing that it has caught root in certain 
places and that in time it may gain a wider popularity and 
develop greater powers for good. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Public Works Department (Buildings and Roads 
Branch). 

406. In treating of public works, which are administered 
by the buildings and roads branch of the public works depart- 
ment (hereafter called the department) as a transfeped 
subject, it is not easy to draw a clear-cut line between those 
influences which can be attributed to the Reforms and tnpse 
which are independent of .them. In the post-reform period 
the system of public works and the form of the department 
have undergone great changes. The instrument employed by 
the Government for suggesting the changes which should be 
made, was the Public Works Department Reorganization 
Committee which they appointed in 1922. This committee- 
followed naturally the resolution of the Government of India 
of March, 1921, on the report of the Sly Committee which 
they had constituted before the Reforms, in 1917. Further, 
apart altogether from the Reforms, there was a strong de- 
mand in some quarters for an alteration in the system of 
public works administration; and there can be little doubt 
that changes would have been made even had there been ne 
reformed constitution. But, though the 1922 ocmmittee was 
pre-reform in its origin, the shape which its report took was 
beyond question deeply infiuenc/ed by the Reforms and by 
the desire for self-government which they fostered. The 
committee did not endorse the accusation that the organiza- 
tion of the department was needlessly expensive or that it 
was responsible for undue delays in the execution of works. 
Their recommendations were admittedly “based not mainly on 
considerations of economy or increased efl&ciency, but on their 
educative and stimulating effect on local bodies and on the 
growth of an independent architectural and engineering pro- 
fession. These are not the foundations on which Government 
in pre-reform days would have, built in changing the fabric of 
the system and agency whereby so important a public need as 
oommumcations had been adequately supplied for half a 
century. It is, therefore, improbable that, but for the Re- 
forms, Government would have allowed the degree of idealism 
and optimism which the committee evinced to have reached' 
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the stage of practical experimeut, or that they would have 
gone to the length they did in putting the recommendations 
of the committee into effect. While, therefore, the conception 
of the committee is pre-reform, its report and the changes 
which Government have introduced are unquestionably pro- 
ducts of the Reforms. Further, nearly every constitutional 
or political question of importance that has arisen in the 
department since 10*21 is in one way of another intimately 
connected with the report of the committee. The report and 
the changes which have resulted from it must, therefore, find 
a prominent place in any attempt to estimate the effect of the 
Reforms on the working of the department. 

407. The Sly (Committee of 1917, following the tenden- 
cies of the Decentralization Committee of 1907 and the Public 
SeiTices Commission of 1912, considered that the immediate 
aim of Government should be the restriction of the public 
works departinent to work which could not be satisfactorily 
done by private firms or local boards, and that the eventual 
goal should be the retention of the department merely as a 
supervising and advising agency. But they thought that, as 
a necessary safeguard; if roads were handed over to local 
boards, they should be maintained by a sub-committee of the 
board, of which the district officer should be the chairman and 
with which the board should not have the power to interfere 
Tn their resolution of March, 1921, the Government of India 
commended these principles to local Governments. In intro- 
ducing the departmental budget in March, 1922, the minister 
announced the decision of Government to set up a local 
committee to suggest the manner in which these principles 
could best be put into effect. The committee sat in the hot 
weather of 1922 and submitted its report towards the end of 
that year. During 1923 and 1924 Government continued to 
introduce the changes consequent on the proposals of the com- 
mittee which they were able to accept, and by April, 1926, 
effect had been given to nearly all the recommendations in so 
far as Government were prepared to adopt them. 

408. The main proposals of the committee were : — The 

(1) tliat all local roads and buildings which the depart- 

ment had formerly maintained for district boards 
with funds provided by them should be handed 
over to the boards, the contributions which the 
boards had formerly paid being released for the 
purpose; 

(2) that about one-third of the mileage of the provin- 

cial roads which had formerly been maintained 
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by the department with funds provided by Qov^ 
ernment should be entrusted to local boards 
for maintenance, grants being made from the 
provincial exchequer; 

(3) that all petty and minor works, that is to say works 
costing up to Bs. 20,000, should no longer be 
constructed and maintained by the depaiiment 
for other departments of Government but that 
each department should in future carrv out its 
works for itself; 

(4) that for major works designs should, as far as 
possible, be obtained from private firms, subject 
to scrutiny by the officers of the public works 
department, l^th as to stability and as to econo- 
my in design; 

(6) that, in consequence of the great reduction in work 
wliich the committee anticipated that these 
proposals would affect, the existing staff of the 
department should be reduced as follows : — 

(a) that all sub-divisional offices, which bad up to 
then formed the independent charges of dis- 
trict engineers, should be abolished, and the 
post of district engineer with them; 

(h) that the divisions, forming the charges of execu- 
tive engineers, should be reduced from fifteen 
to seven, each with two or more assistant 
engineers or assistant executive engineers to 
assist the executive engineer in charge: 

(c) that the four circles and with them the posts of 
superintending\ engineer should be aMished^ 
and that in place of them one deputy chief 
engineer should be appointed to assist the chief 
engineer in Ids inspection of the public works 
of the whole province and in his general ad- 
ministration of the department. 

The committee extended these proposals to the whole of 
the province, except the hill districts comprising the Eumaun 
division and the district of Dehra Dun. There they proposed 
that the existing arrangements should continue. 

409. The committee thus made five fundamental assump- 
tions : — 

(i) that the interest of the local bodies in public works 
and their aptitude in constrooting wd maintain- 
ing them would receive an immediate stimulus; 
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(ii) that private enterprise would respond at onoe to the 

greater opportunities offered to it, that it would 
undoubtedly be forthcoming in the larger towns 
and that the firms established in them would 
fapidly establish agencies or branches for cons- 
truction wcnrk in smaller towns; 

(iii) that the work which the department would be called 

upon to do ^ould automatically be reduced to a 
substantial extent at once; 

(iv) that water-bound kankar roads would continue to 

suffice for the road-borne traffic of the province; 

(v) that officers with no technical training would soon 

gain enough experience to be able to construct 
works costing up to Bs. 20,000 economically and 
up to a pro^r standard of matmal and work- 
manship. 

Of these five assumptions none has yet been justified by 
the event except perhaps part of the first that interest of local 
bodies in public works would be stimulated, and the second to 
a very limited extent in the larger towns. 

410. government gave effect to these proposals, except 
on the following points : — ** 

(1) They did not band over any provincial roads to^nposala 

local bodies though they entrusted all local roadk. 
to them. 

(2) They did not consider that it was possible 

department to do its work with only se^en 
divisions. They, therefore, reduced the numi^r 
of p^manent divisions- from fifteen to too. 

(3) They did not consider one deputy chief engineer 

sufficient to supply the necessary superr’mag 
agency. They thought that at least i|^o d^>^ty 
chief engiueera were necessary and, though th^ 
stated in ' their resolution Hbst they intraded to 
ask the Government of India to move the Secre- 
tary of State to abolish two of the posts of 
superintending or deputy chief engineer and 
actually addressed Government of India to 
that end, they subsequmtly entertained donbts 
whether the reduction of these two posts was 
consistmt with the proper maintenanoe of public 
works, and they asked the Oovernment of India 
to suspmd action on their proposids till they 
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addressed them again. The question is still held 
in suspense. 

Theles'sla- 411 . Such, then, is the system of public works’ main- 
tenance and hte forai of the departmental agency as establish- 

iroila. ed under the Ilcforms, It has already been shown that the 
Reforms were mainly responsible for the form which the 
machinery assumed. It should next be considered how the 
machinery has succeeded in working under the constitution, 
which tlie Tlefornis have created. The first point is the atti- 
tude of the legislalive council, first, towards public works and, 
secondly, towards the department which administers them. 
The attitude of the council towards public works is best illus- 
trated by its readiness or reluctance to vote the grants (for 
which Government ask in presenting the budget of the de- 
partment. \ 

(a) Demands for grants for communications . — The d^s- 
partment is often regarded as a mere agency for doing work 
for other departments. Tliis view is erroneous. Its main 
function is to maintain the road communications of the pro- 
vince, and it is to that end that about three-fourths of the 
money which figures in tlie demands for grants of the de- 
partment IS required. The outstanding fact, which emerges 
from an examination of the proceedings of the reformed council 
since its inception, is that during the whole period since 1921 
the council has made not a single substantive cut in the grants 
which Government have asked it to vote for the maintenance 
of communications. The only token cut which the council 
has made was in the budget debate of 1923, and the purpose 
of that was to secure from the military authorities a more 
substantial contribution towards the repairs of the road of 
which the main purpose is to serve the cantonment of Eani- 
khet. It is tme that the years since the introduction of the 
Reforms have been lean years for the provincial exchequer, 
and the department at any rate in the earlier years suffered 
more than some other departments from starvation. In 1922 
the Finance Member himself moved for a reduction of 
Rs. 15'75 lakhs in the budget of the department as presented. 
Next year the amount included in the estimates was even 
less than the reduced figure of 1922, and the minister describ- 
ed the budget as a “skin and bone budget.” In the later 
years the estimates have been fuller, since Government took a 
loan for a reconstruction scheme calculated to cost Rs. 1‘4 
crores which began to take effect from 1926. But this money 
has been devoted to the reconstruction of the roads adjoining 
the larger cities of the province, and grants for ordinary 
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maintenance ar ^ repairs have continued to be below the 
amount requieitt^ keep all the roads in good condition. 
The minister, in introducing the budget each year, was not 
slow to emphasize that the grant asked for was not really 
adequate to repair the wastage of the war years, and of the 
earlier post-reform years when financial stringency allowed 
only a very inadequate provision for ‘the maintenance of 
communications. It must also be remembered that by putting 
the recommendations of the 19‘22 committee into effect with 
but few exceptions. Government have accepted the wishes 
of the council in their broader aspects on the subject of build- 
ings and roads, and have therefore cut the ground away from 
under the feet of critics. But in spite of these considerations, 
it is to the credit of the council that it has realized the great 
importance of voting the funds demanded to maintain com- 
munications to a proper standard, has discountenanced the 
view that expenditure on roads is unproductive and has nega- 
tived the motions wdiich have been made by individual 
members from time to time to reduce the grants for which 
Government asked for communications. Indeed, the tendency 
of the council has been the other way. The object of the 
niajority of the token cuts, which have been moved in con- 
nexion with roads, bridges and ferries, has been to encourage 
Government to make a more liberal allowance in the budget so 
that the communications of the province might be improved. 

(b) The ache me for 'provincialization of roads , — The 
other question which supplies a test of the capacity of the 
council to appreciate the importance of communications is the 
pi ov i iicia 1 iz.i t ion of roads. On the report of the 1922 oom- 
luittoc Goveriinicnt handed over to the charge of the district 
boards all the roads which were then maintained by the depart- 
ment from district board funds. No proper classification was 
made at the tune into roads of provincial and of local import- 
ance. Some of (Ijc roads tlien transhuTod are of more than 
merely local interest, and form import. \nt links in the chain of 
provincial communications. Their condition has rapidly 
detcrioiMled under district board management and Government 
have formulated a scheme to provincialize them, that is to say 
to cmlnist them a.i*ain to the department and to relieve the 
district boards of tlie expense of their maintenance. In order 
to ascort mi the > u*w^ <^f the boards on the scheme Government 
addressed a circular letter to them in April, 1927, explaining 
the scheme and inviting opinion. In June of the same year, 
before the replies of all the boards could be received, the 
leader of the siraraj party moved a resolution, “That this 
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council recommends to the Government that no roads should 
be taken over from the district boards by the Government and 
that sufficient funds should be supplied to them for the main- 
tenance, improvement and extension of these roads.” The 
members on the stoaraj and nationalist benches vehemently 
condemned the scheme fc»r provincialization of these roads aa 
an interference with the b^ds and an insidious attack by 
Government on the meagre measure of local self-government 
which they had conceded. The council, however, refused to 
accept this view, which was obviously at variance with the fact 
that Government had only asked the boards to express their 
wishes, and so far at any rate taken no other action; indeed 
the resolution, if carried before the boards had had an oppor- 
tunity of stating their views, would clearly have been an 
attempt by the council to coerce the boards. The council 
therefore declined to pass the motion till it had been amended 
to read that ”no roads should be taken over from* the district 
boards without first laying before the council the proposals of 
the Government and the views of the district boards in thia 
behalf and inviting the opinion of the council thereon.” 
Government gave the council the opportunity which it desired 
by including in the budget for 1926-29 half a lakh of rupees 
to make a start with the scheme. But the members discussed 
the demand for administration of justice at such length that 
the demands for grants for the public works department never 
came up for debate and were automatically voted through the 
operation of the guillotine. It is uncertain, therefore, what 
final decision the council vdll make on this important question 
of communications, but at least they declined to be hustled 
into a premature condemnation of the scheme. 

Hm Liflt* 412. The next point is the attitude of the council towarda 
the department which administers public works and the en- 
gineering services. 

(a) Superintending or deputy chief engineers , — In 1921 a 
resolution was moved recommending the abolition of the posts 
of superintending engineer. The proposal to appoint the re- 
organization committee was then in the air, and in order to 
sound opinion the mikiister took no part in the debate. The 
chief engineer was allowed to represent the departmental case 
from the administrative point of view, but official members 
ahstamed fnmi voting. On the division, all the non-official 
members voted for the abolition of the posts, with the excep- 
tion erf one member nominated to represent the Anglo-Indian 
community. In 1923 another resolution was moved by . a 
prmninent liberal, urging on Government, in view of the 
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seriousness of the financial situation, an early acceptance of 
the recommendation of the reorganization committee for the 
reductioTi in the number of superior posts in the public works 
department. The motion was withdrawn on the minister 
assuring the council that Government had not yet had iime 
since receiving the report of the committee to reach a final 
decision. In the budget debate of 1924 there was a motion 
for a reduction of Rs. 10,000 under establishment, when the 
need for the reduction of the posts of superintending engineer 
was again raised. The chief engineer accepted the cut on be- 
half of Government without committing them to the principle 
of accepting the reduction of these posts. Since then the 
question has not been revived in the council. The attitude 
of the council towards these posts as indicated by these 
motions has been not unreasonable. Up till 1924 the material 
upon which the council naturally based its views was the r€^ 
poi*t of the 1922 committee. If the committee's assumptions 
mentioned above had passed the test of experience it could 
not be held that the view, which the council took, was the 
wrong view. The Government in their resolution of July 1, 
1924. on the report of the committee expressed their intention 
of reducing two of the posts of deputy chief engineers. Subse- 
quent developments have made it doubtful whether they can 
yet put this intention into effect. They must, however, even- 
tually decide on the merits whether they consider that condi- 
tions have changed so much in the last four years that the 
department cannot be administered efficiently and the com- 
munications of the province cannot be developed and main- 
tained economically and adequately without these supervising 
officers. Tf thev conclude that the present number of deputy 
chief engineers is indispensable they must put the case to the 
council . 

(h) Ofh^r — The acceptance by Government of the 

proposal of the 1922 committee to abolish all suh-divisions 
except in the hills and to reduce the number of divisions has 
left the council little to discuss in relation to the staff of the 
department' below the administrative ermdes. The few motions 
which have been made, have been mainly directed to- 
wards securing a more efficient subordinate executive staff 
and a. more contented clerical establishment. Tn the budget 
debate of 1921 a token cut was moved with a view to getting 
temporary engineers made permanent, but it was withdrawn 
when the position was explained. Tn the budget debate of 
1924 the council adopted a motion, of Which the object was 
•o check the promotion to the provincial engineering service 
of subordinate who did not possess the qualifications which 
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^v>uia be required to have to entitle them to sit for the 
qualifying examination which was about to be established. 
Other motions have drawn attention to the grievances of 
clerks in superintending engineers’ offices. 

(c) Amenities . — The council therefore had reason on its 
side in its attitude towards the few matters which have come 
up affecting the lower staff. But when Government have 
proposed to grant to officers amenities which in their opinion 
were justified, the council has tended on occasions to turn its. 
eye to the urgent need for economy. Provision was made 
in the 1921 budget for a residence and office for the sub- 
divisional officer, Lucknow. There was strong opposition, , 
and Government accepted the motion to omit the item on the \ 
understanding that they might bring it forward again, if neces- \ 
sary. In 1924 the council declined to provide residences for the ' 
district engineers of either Lucknow or Cawnpore, furniture 
for the residence of the district engineer of Garhwal, electric 
lights and fans in the residence of the executive engineer of 
Allahabad, and conveyanc/€ allowamie for the executive engine- 
ers of Gawnpore and Lucknow. It is notorious that in sii.*h 
places as Lucknow and , Cawnjxire private houses cannot be 
rented except with great difficulty and at an exorbitant figure. 
The Government spokesman explained that it was for this 
reason that Government proposed to provide residences for 
which, of course, the tenants would pay rent to Government. 
He also explained that, owing to the location of Garhwal, 
the district engineer had on transfer invariably to sell the 
whole of his private furniture at great personal loss, and that 
if Government supplied furniture to him be would pay rent 
for it: He also explained that the district engineers of 

Tawnpore and Lucknow were out of pocket to the extent of 
about Bs. 150 a month, owing to the great distances they had 
1f> travel on government business within the five-miles radius 
of their head-quarters, without being entitled to any travelling 
allowance under the ordinary rules, and that it was unreason- 
able to expect these officers to incur so much private 
expenditure on government work. In declining to grant to 
tlie executive engineers of Cawnpore and Ijiicknow the con- 
veyance allowance proposed and in refusing funds for an 
electrical installation and connexion with the municipal mains 
for the residence of -the executive engineer of Allahabad, 
which is one of the hottest stations in the province, the 
council showed an unsympathetic attitude towards the officers 
of the department. In declining to vote funds for the construc- 
tion of residences for district engineers and sub-divisional 
officers, the council had reason on their side, because it was 
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then doubtful in view of the pro[X)sals of the 19*22 committee 
whether these posts would be retained. It is, however, note- 
worthy iluit (jloveriuiKMit have found it very diflkult, since the 
lietoriiis, to sc'c'ure any amenities iiowever justifiable for the 
ollicers of the depaitmcnt. Finally, when Mr. Chintamani, 
the ex-minister, m the June session of 1927 expressed his 
views on the department with a vehemence out of all keeping 
with the defects of the department and his sentiments were 
echoed by some of tlic sviarajist members, no voice was raised 
in protest by any non-official member. But the house as a 
whole may be held to have declined to accept Mr. Chinta- 
mani ’s estimate of the department by rejectinf? the motion 
for which he spoke. 

413 In discussing the attitude of the council towards form of the 
the department, account has been taken only of those works 
which the department undertakes for itself. There are, how- budget, 
ever, included in its budget as at present framed, those works 
which the department curries out for other departments. In 
considering the attitude of the council these items should be 
disregarded, because the view which the council takes of the 
need for these works is based on its attitude towards the 
department for whicli the work is required, and not on its 
attitude towards the public works department. But the ar- 
rangement, wh€^.reby the works of other departments are 
included in the public works budget, deserves special mention, 
since it raises a constitutional yx>int of some importance, apart 
altogether from the faet that it obscures the tine expenditure 
on public works proper and gives a false impression of the cost 
of the department to the province. If all tlic items of otlier 
departments which are inclndcd in the public works budget 
belonged to transferred departments, the objection to the 
arrangement would be merely one of inconvenience. But 
works of reserved departments are also included : the result 
is that, if the council refuses to vote the funds asked for in 
the public works budget for a reserved department, the 
Governor is unable to employ his power of certification — no 
matter how urgent the need may be for the works. 

414. (o) Provincial roads. — 'I'lic condition of public, v/orks Effect ct tlig 

under the presiuit system varies witlr the agency oniployod 
maintain llunn. Provincial roads, for which the de paid, men t 
lias remained rosfionsiblc, deteriorated in the eailier years <if 
till Cy post- rofoi'in jieriod when the pr*ovinclal finances were in 
surli low water that adequate grants were not forthcoming. 

The growth of heavy motor traHie made it clear about the 
middle of the period that the old tyi>c of w'a tor-bound kankar 
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road ccmld no longer suffice in the neighbourhood of the ledger 
cities where traffic concentrated. There was no alternative 
to reconstructing such miles by modem methods of road mak- 
ing, and to render this possible Government decided to raise 
a loan of one crore and forty lakhs of rupees. Since then the 
provincial roads have steadily improved and though more funds 
are required annually for maintenance and construction, as 
apart from reconstruction, if the provincial roads are to reach 
and retain the desirable standard throughout the province, their 
general condition is now no worse than in the years immediate- 
ly preceding the Beforms. 

(6) Local roads . — Liocal roads are a matter for discussion 
by the department of local self-government rather thian of 
public works. But it is common knowledge that Bince\ local 
roads were transferred to local boards on the recommendation 
of the 1922 committee their condition has greatly deteriorated, 
and is now generally poor and in some districts . atrocipus. 
Apologists for local self-government maintain that this is solely 
due to lack of funds and the refusal of Government to give ade- 
quate grants to the boards, and they point to the Government 
loan for the reconstruction of provincial roads. On the other 
side it can be urged that it is mainly on provincial roads that 
the burden of changed traffic conditions falls, and that the 
boards have themselves powers of increased taxation; and, 
further, that new types of traffic and the rise in the cost of 
material and wages have made the task of the boards more 
difficult. The l^rds have certainly had their financial 
troubles, but equally potent causes of their failure are their 
refusal in many cases to employ qualified engineers, the entire 
absence of technical supervision over the engineer who serves 
each board, and the lack of business ability in the boards 
themselves. 

(c) Buildings . — About buildings it is not possible yet to 
give a definite opinion. The new system introduced on the 
recommendation of the 1922 committee has not been in force 
long enough to supply a test of the durability of the buildings 
erected under it. For major works, the committee recom- 
mended that, where possible, the work should be entrusted to 
firms of private architects. The only building which has been 
erected under this system is the new Council House at Luck- 
now. The director of audit has held ths.t the experience gained 
on that work aSords strong reason to think that the system* 
leads to a waste of public money and that the experiment is 
not worth repeating. The Public Accounts committee of the 
U^odative council have endorsed this view. Experience of the 
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system whereby the administrative departments are responsi- 
ble for minor works costing up to Es. 20,000, suggests that 
it also is defective. Heads of departments deplore the 
dif&culties which officers with no technical knowledge 
encounter in the execution of a work large enough to cost 
Es. 20,000, and they criticize the system as wasteful, both 
in the expenditure of money at the time of construction and 
also in the probable length of life of the buildings erected by 
jbl layman without engineering knowledge or experience. The 
police department have had to abandon the system by borrow- 
ing the services of an officer of the public works department 
to supervise the construction of the minor works included in 
their building programme, and the inspector-general of police 
reports that this officer has more than saved the amount 
of his pay by using his expert knowledge to cut down the esti- 
mates made by private firms. In the ecclesiastical department 
chaplains have found tliemselves quite unable to work the 
new system, and they have had to seek the help of the public 
woiks dei>iirtment of ])elhi and of tliis province to do their 
construction work for them as contribution woik. The inspec- 
tor-geneial of prisons has also asked for technical engineering 
staff to assist him with his buildings. Noi* is the private 
enterprise, which it was the object of the new system to en- 
courage, yet making more than a feeble response, and that 
only in the larger towns. 

415. The department is served by three services, one 
nll-Tndia and two jirovincial. The Indian Service of Engineers seivteei. 
is, so far as the buildings and roads branch is concerned, now 
in process of dissolution. All recruitment to it has been 
stopped .for some years and in i-onseqiienco its strength had 
fallen from 56 in 1921 to *29 in 1927. The percentage of 
Indians in the service has, by reason of the fact that most of 
the officers who have retired have been Europeans, increased 
to a small extent, namely, from 25 per cent, in 1921 to 31 
per cent, in 1927. There was much anxiety and unrest among 
Enropenn officers of the service in the early years of the 
Eeforms period. This was partly due to influences affecting 
the European officers of all the all-Tndia services but more 
especially to the attitude of Government towards the depart- 
ment. Government propose to replace the Indian Service of 
Engineers by a superior provincial service and a scheme is 
being prepared with that object in view. The existing pro- 
vincial service is the United Provinces Engineering Service, 
the cadre of which increased from H7 in 1921 to 40 in 1927. 

Below the provincial service there is the subordinate service 
which is at present undergoing a process of reorganization. 
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416. Three ministers have held charge of the department, 
Mr. Chintamajii, Nawab Muhanunad Ahmad Sa’id Khan and 
Nawab Muhammad Yusuf. There have also been three chief 
engineers since 1921. In no other department has there been 
so little mutual understanding between the ministerial and 
the departmental heads. There have been many occasions 
for differences of opinion and the extent to which these have 
affected the smoothness of relations has depended very largely 
on the individual personalities of the ministers and the chief 
engineers. , 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

Public Health Engineering Depar'iment. 


417. The public health engineering flepartment was ®*P*****®“ 
formerly an integral part of the buildiiigs and roads branch SjJk/"'*’'* 
of the public works department and its staff was borne on the department* 
same list as the public works engineers. The special charac- 
ter of the work which the branch had to do led gradually to its 
practical separation from the buildings and roads branch. The 
public health engineers were recruited on special terms and 
the principal link between the two departments was that the 
superintending engineer of the public health branch was 
subordinate to the chief engineer of the public works depart- 
ment, and all references from the branch were handled in the 
public works department. The reorganization committee of 
1922 recommended the definite separation of the two branches 
and in 1927 the administrative control of the department was 
transferred from the public works secretariat to the municipal 
department of the civil secretariat. The superintending en- . 
gineer has the powers of the head of a department and deals 
directly with the Government. 

418 The depai’tment is the technical agent of the Gov- Work of tha 
ernment in all matters concerning water- works, drainage and 
electric supply schemes. In the case, however, of electric 
supply schemes the department still works in collaboration 
with the buildings and roads branch of the public works de- 
partment. Whenever the Government directly undertakes 
work of this nature, it is the public health engineering depart- 
ment which prepares the projects and carries out the work. 

Cases of this kind are comparatively rare and the main func- 
tion of the department is the preparation of wated-works, 
drainage and electrical projec^is for the municipalities. By 
rules laid down under the Municipalities Act the municipal 
boards cannot undertake any public health work of any impor- 
tance without obtaining the approval of the department. If, 
ns is usually the case, the work is financed by a government 
grant or loan, not only the project but also the agency for the 
construction of the work must receive this technical approval. 

The majority of the boards find it more convenient to entrust 

36 
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the execution of the work of the department as* well as the 
preparation of the project. 

Anlttipeet- 419. Apart from its professional duties as an engineering 

Ing agency, department which prepares projects and carries out works, the 
department has also a function of increasing importance as 
being the only modern inspecting agency which is attached to 
the municipal and health departments of Government. It is 
iryi3onstant touch with the municipal boards, it is responsible 
for seeing that government grants for health works are properly 
expended, it has the specially important duty of inspecting the 
municipal water-works and of advising both the municipality 
and the Government on questions connected with water-works 
administration. The department is an important factor in wie 
development of modern administrative control over the loc^al 
bodies on the lines of the British Ministry of Health. 

fltofl. 420 The staff is small. In 1919 six specialist officer?^, 

one of whom was an Indian, were recruited in J^higland lo 
assist the superintending engineer, and a first class mechani- 
cal engineer was appointed who now bears the title of water- 
works engineer and mechanical adviser. The specialist officers 
were obtained on five years’ contracts but most of tliein have 
now been given permanent appointments in the department. 
The reorganization committee of 1922 was of the opinion that 
the strength of the department could be reduced, and this 
view has been pressed on the Government by the audit depart- 
ment on the theory that the department is, or should be, self- 
supporting. The municipalities and other local bodies are 
charged fees at a prescribed rate for any project or construction 
wgrk which they entnist to the public health engineering 
department. The amount of these fees is considerable, but it 
does not cover the whole cost of the staff. There has been 
constant pressure that it should do so, and this view has 
found expression not only in the audit department but also 
in the legislative council. This view does not, however, take 
into sufficient account the important administrative duties of 
the department as the adviser of Government in the complicat- 
ed technical aspects of water- works, drainage and electric 
supply schemes which have to be examined before the Govern- 
ment can give financial aid to their execution; nor does it 
sufficiently allow for the duties of tbg department as the 
professional inspecting agency of Government on the engineer- 
ing Ride. The effect of the theorv that the department should 
be self-supporting has been sufficient to check any increase 
in the staff of the department in recent years. But the needs 
not only of the local t^ies for the preparation and constructior 
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of works but of the Government for inspection are increasing, 

with them the strength of the department also must 
increase. 

421. The public health engineering department is not Initiation 
directly connected with the hnancing of the schemes which it flnane- 
professionally controls, or with the difficult question of the p^J^oti. 
extent to which the cost of these works should be met from 
provincial or from local revenues. It is not therefore relevant 

to an account of the working of the department to give the 
figures of expenditure on works, although the cost of these 
works, so far as they are financed by government grants, is 
shown in the public health section of the budget. The amounts 
available for works of this nature have fluctuated greatly from 
year to year according to the general financial position and also 
to the stage to which the schemes of the various municipali- 
ties happen to have advanced. The department is not res- 
ponsible for taking the initiative in proposing these schemes 
though it not infrequently makes suggestions either to the 
municipal boards or to the Government. The success of the 
department cannot be measured by the total expenditure on 
water-works, drainage, or electric supply any more than the 
strength of its staff can be determined by the amount of fees 
which it receives It must be regarded as an executive agency 
without which it would be most difficult for local bodies to 
prepare and construct works of tliis kind, and without which 
the Government in the municipal department would have no 
technical advice in considering them and no means of ascer- 
taining thixt the government grants were properly expended. 

422. The relations of the departmeiit with the minister The 
in charge Jiave never been entirely free fr(mi friction. The 
principal officers of the department have been Eurofieans, hi- 
evitnhly so at the present stage in view of the nature of the 
technical qualifications and experience which are required of 
them. There has been a sharp difference of opinion between 
successive ministers and the head qf the department over the 
merits of two of the Indian officers. One of these officers has 
now left government service and is penrnanently employed in 
municipal service in Allahabad. The services of the other 
have been lent to the municipal board of Allahabad. The 
criticisms made by the superintending engineer on the tech- 
nical work done by these engineers for the mnniripnl board 
brought lie department into conflict with the board. The 
nature of the work of the department ns the sole agency of 
Government which inspects and criticizes the engineering 
work of the local bodies, inevitably places the department in 
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a difficult position and cannot make it popular. The minister 
who is responsible to or sensitive to popular feeling must 
necessarily regard from a different point of view the issues 
which from time to time arise between municipal boards and 
the department. He inusv be influenced by the other side 
and he cannot invariably accept the view of the department 
against the view of the municipalities. 

423. The relations between the department and the 
local bodies, which in the great majority of cases are the 
municipalities, have not, however, been unsatisfactory when 
the many chances of friction are taken into consideratipn. 
The officers of the department have many causes of conipla'int 
at the boards’ dilatory methods of business, their incapacity 
in handling their professional staff and their timidity in fac- 
ing financial issues. But it may be said that the public health 
engineers have realized their difficulties and their inexperi- 
ence, and have impressed on them their desire to give help- 
ful advice rather than to interfere. Although there are many 
unsatisfactory features in the water- works administration of 
several towns, yet, if all the towns be taken together, the im- 
provement has been most marked and is a tribute to the con- 
stant pressure of the mechanical adviser and of the head of the 
department. In 1921 all but one of the twelve towns in which 
there were water-works showed a loss on their working. The 
reluctance of the municipal boards to take serious measures to 
prevent the waste of water or to make an adequate charge on 
the public which consumes it is gradually being overcome. 
In 1925-26 there was actually a small profit on the municipal 
water- works as a whole; in 1926 this profit exceeded three 
lakhs. This result could not have been achieved without offi- 
cial inspection. 

424. The public health engineering department has not 
figured much in the legislative council, for the demands for 
grants-in-aid which are constantly put forward by the mem- 
bers are not directly the concern of the department. There 
has been no legislation and no resolution dealing specifically 
with the department. There have been no questions of any 
importance and no serious cut has yet been made in the de- 
partmental budget. 

425. The public health engineering department should be 
regarded primarily as a small executive department which is 
concerned first and foremost with the construction of public 
health works. As long as comparatively few contracting 
firms take up work of this kind in the United Province's it 
remains the most effective and practical agency for their 
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execution. The extent of its activities is dictated by the exigen- 
cies of provincial and local finance. Under some pressure 
from Government municipal boards are devoting greater .Jrt- 
tention to water supply schemes and the district boards to 
smaller drainage works in the villages and small towns. There 
is at present no very great demand for large sewerage works 
in the big towns and though the department has prepared a 
number important projects they remain in abeyance for 

the most part owing to the difi&culty of financing them. The 
department is giving increased attention to the inspection of 
municipal works and its advice to the municipalities on water- 
works administration has given satisfactory results. The de- 
partment has received little attention from the legislative 
council because it is much more concerned with executive 
work with policy. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Bboistration department. 

426. The Begistration department provides facilities for 

the attestation, compulsory and optional, of the execution of 
important documents of title, maintains a reliable record of 
such documents and affords opportunities for their inspection, 
Government charge fees for these services. There are regis- 
tration offices at the head-quarters of every tahsil in tlie 
province and also at important trade centres. | 

427. The department is administered by the inspectoiV 
general of registration, who combines his registration duties 
with those of the director of land records. The post is borne\ 
on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service and is at present held ' 
by an officer of the United Provinces Civil Seivice (executive 
branch), who has been promoted to one of the Indian Civil 
Service posts “listed” for members of the provincial service. 
The province is divided up into registration distncts, which 
in some cases comprise more than one revenue district. Each 
registration district is in charge of the district judge, who in 
his capacity of district registrar is responsible for the inspec- 
tion of registration offices as well as for passing orders under 
the general control of the inspector-general on any technical 
questions which arise. There are in addition two whole-time 
inspectors of registration offices and there will shortly be four 
more such inspectors. The great majority of registration 
offices are each in charge of a sub-registrar aided by one or 
more clerks. In certain offices of small importance, about 
fourteen per cent, of the total number, the tahsildar combines 
the duties of sub-registrar with his revenue work. 

428. There is always a very large number of candidates 
for the post of sub-registrar as the api)ointinent is made by 
nomination. Up till 1920 no educational qualification was 
prescribed and even now the qualification is no higher than 
the school leaving certificate. As many as eight hundred 
applications have beep received for six vacancies, and the 
candidates now include a number of university graduates. 
Immediately after the war appointments were given to men 
who had left the Army with a good record of military service. 
In the following year Government changed the system of re- 
cruitment, delegating the power of appointment to the in- 
spector-general alter selection by a committee, consisting of 
the inspector-general himself, the district judge of Luckndw, 
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and the senior small cause court judge of Lucknow. In 1924 
Government resumed the power of making these appointments 
but retained the advisory selection committee, to which in 
1927 they added two non-ofificial members of the legislative 
council. Since 1924, of the forty-two appointments made, 
seventeen have been made on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee and twenty-five by the minister himself without re- 
ference to the committee’s recommendations. 

429. Eegistration fees were raised in 1920 and again in 
1922. In the latter year a retrenchment committee recom- 
mended the closing of small offices where the fees did not cover 
the cost of the staff. As a* result eighteen registration offices 
were closed, and seventeen posts abolished. As the figures 
below show, the department yields a steady surplus which in 
the Beforms period has varied from 7*79 lakhs in 1923-24 to 
8*95 lakhs in 1925-26 

1920 21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1926-26. 1926-27, 

Incjm3 ,. 12.69 12.73 12.60 12.33 12.49 13.70 13.31 

Expenditure .. 4.41 4.70 4.63 4.64 4.56 4. '*6 4.63 

Surplus ., 8.18 8.03 7.97 7.79 7.93 8.96 8.68 

The existence of this surplus has led to continual demands 
from the sub-registrars and the registration clerks for an 
increase of pay. These demands have received some support 
in the legislative council. Government have hitherto resisted 
the demands as there is no difficulty whatever in obtaining 
suitable candidates on the present rates of pay. 

430. It has always been difficult to control a large staff, 
who are not highly qualified nor very rigidly selected, scattered 
throughout the province in isolated offices and working in con- 
ditions which afford many opportunities for cormpt practices. 

There can be no doubt that the public reputation of the de- 
partment is not as high as it might be. Sub-registrars were 
originally paid by commission on the fees and this tradition 
still seems to survive as there have in recent years been some 
cases of dismissal from the department for the levy of un- 
authorized fees for services rendered apart from grayer forms 
of corrupt: on. In the smaller offices where the tahsildar acts 
as sub-re^;}.itrar it is probable that too much power is left to 
the low paid registration clerks. Not only is there risk of loss 
and inconvenience to the public but it is believed that much 
government revenue is lost from insufficient stamping of docu- 
ments owing to ignorant interpretation of the stamp law by 
the sub-registrars. 

431 The system of inspection has been far from effec- Wjsatf 
tive. The judicial duties of the district judges leave them very 
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little time either to visit or to control the sub-registrars. There 
would be obvious advantages in having whole-time district 
registrars as the civil justice committee recommended, but 
Government have not so fax been able to face this additional 
expenditure. The number of special inspectors has, however, 
now been raised from two to six and the larger inspectorate 
will receive special training in stamp law. 

432. The department has seldom been the subject of 

criticism in the legislative council. No resolution concerning 
the department has been moved, but the pay and prospects of 
the st^ and the system of recruitment have formed the sub- 
ject matter oi council questions. The inspector-general i|e- 
gards the attitude of the council as evidence of its satisfactien 
with the work of the department, but he recognizes that the 
general public do not regard the standard of honesty of the 
subordinate staff as very high. \ 

433. One result of the Belorms has been to create a tenl 
dency on the part of Government to restrict the inspector-, 
general’s freedom of action in regard to such details of admin- 
istration, as for example, the transfer of sub-registrars from 
one district to another. This was perhaps inevitable in ex- 
isting conditions. Another result, in the opinion of the in- 
spector-gei.eral, is that the head of the department has become 
more accessible both to the legislature and to the members 
of the public, and that in ccmsequence the subordinate staff 
are now inclined to show a greater sense of responsibility to 
the public. 
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PAET IX. 

THE INDIAN LEGlSLATUEB. 


A. — Legislative Assembly. 

434. The Legislative Assembly consists of one hundred Provlnelal 
and four elected members and forty-one members nominated JJJJ^"*®*** 
by the G'^ vernor-General. The representation of this prov- 
ince consists of sixteen elected members, of whom fifteen are 
elected by general communal electorates, eight by non-Mu- 
hammadans, six by Muhammadans and one by Europeans, 

and one is elected by a special electorate consisting of large 
landholders. Election is in all cases direct. The number of 
provincial member*} and the system of election were both 
matters on which opinion was somewhat sharply divided in 
1919 and 1920, and in view of the experience gained since 
1921 it is not without interest to trace the process by which 
the existing arrangements were ultimately arrived at. 

435. The authors of the Eeport on Indian Constitutional jlimAer of 
Eeforms suggested that while the three presidencies should ;J*PJJ*®®*** 
each return eleven out of the sixty-eight elected members pro ' 

posed by them, this province should return only ten. Sit 
Harcourt Butler, however, represented to the Franchise Coid- 
mittee that this province should have equal representation 
with the presidencies on the grounds of population, general 
position in the country and amount of contribution to ^he 
Government of India. The Franchise Committee recom- 
mended that the total number of elected members should be 
eighty, of whom this province should return twelve, tha« is, 
the same number as Madras and Bombay, but one less than 
Bengal. The suggested distribution of these twelve seatii was 
six non-Muhammadan, three Muhammadan, two landholders 
(one non-Muhammadan and one Muhammadan), and one 
European commerce. The Govmiment of India originally 
proposed to raise the representation of this province to thirteen 
and that of Bengal to fourteen, while retaining the commit- 
tee’s proposals in regard to Madras and Bombay. They also 
desired to increase the general non-Muhammadan seats from 
six to eight and at the same time to reduce the landholders’ 
seats from two to one and to make the European seat repre- 
sentative of European interests in general; Other coansels 
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resulted in further changes. The number of elected seats was 
raised to ttc hundred, of which sixteen were allotted to this 
province, that is, again the same number as allotted to Madras 
and Bombay, but one less than that of Bengal. This Govern- 
ment suggested that the proposed distribution of these seats, 
namely, eight non-Muhammadan, six Muhammadan, one 
landholders and one European, should be altered by the trans- 
fer of one Muhammadan seat from the general to the special 
landholders* electorate. That proposal was not accepted. The 
provincial representation is therefore sixteen, distributed as 
just explained. It is clear that it was arrived at after much 
intercluinge of opinion as a result of the careful balancing of! 
the claims of the various provinces and various interests. Sol 
long therefore as the number of elected members remains as\ 
at present and so long as the representation of other provinces 
is not increased, the Governor in Council does not desire to \ 
reopen this difficult question. 

Bfitom cf 436. The decision to adopt a system of direct election 
•leetion. outcome of prolonged discussion. Mr. Montagu 

and Lord Chelmsford in their report clearly indicated their 
preference for a system of direct election, even if they em- 
phasized the difficulty of adopting such a system. The Fran- 
chise Committee definitely rejected direct election and agree- 
ing w'ith the majority of local Goveniments, including the 
CTOvernment of this province, recommended a system of in- 
direct election by the non-official members of the provincial 
legislative coiiiicils in the cjise of the general non-Muhammadan 
and Muhammadan electorates and of direct election in tlie 
case of Europeans and landholders. The Government of 
Indian accepted these proposals, but only with reluctance and 
as an immediate practical solution of a difficult problem. 
They made it clear in their despatch no. 4, dated April 23, 
1919, that they considered a system of direct election ns the 
only system “compatible with true responsibility to tlie 
voters.** Other counsels again prevailed, and in the end a 
system of direct election was adopted with an electorate bear- 
ing generally the same proportion to the electorate for the 
j)rovincial legislative council as the general seats in the pro- 
vincial quota of representat on in the Assembly bore to the 
number of general seats in the provincial legislature. The 
objections to a system of direct election which Sir Harcoiirt 
Butler pointed out to the Franchise Committee were that it 
would be necessary either to frame constituencies unmanage- 
ably large or to set up small class electorates which would 
result in the Assembly resting on an entirely different basis 
ivom that on which the provincial legislature would rest. The 
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ttize and manageability of the constituencies is considered in 
a later paragraph. 

437 . The basis of the franchise in this province is the Tfhe 
same as in the case of the legislative counci 1, but the qualih- ^®®1^*** 
cations are considerably higher. The instructions of the 
Government of India were that the franchise should be such as 

to provide an electorate which would bear the same proportion 
to the electorate for the provincial council as the number of 
general rjeats in the provincial quota in the Assembly bears 
to the number of general seats in the provincial council. Ap- 
plied to this province these instructions meant that the fran- 
chise should be such as to provide an electorate of 14/89th8 
of 1,483,000 (the provincial electorate as estimated by the 
Franchise Committee), that is to say, an electorate of about 
230,000. The qualifications selected as likely to produce an 
electorate of that size are given in full below. It will be 
noticed that whereas in the case of the provincial council the 
qualifying rent payment is double the revenue payment, in 
the case of the Assembly it is the same in each case, namely, 

Es. 150. The reason for this is that the number of tenants 
decreases rapidly as the scale of rent rises, and if the amounts 
fixed had been Es. 150 and Es. 76, the number of landholders 
would have been out of proportion to the number of tenants. 

The amounts fixed were estimated to enfranchise about 
100,000 tenants and 80.000 landholders out of a total elector- 
ate of about 225,000. 

438. The qualifications for the franchise in the different Qwllea- 
cla^ses of constituencies as given in the schedule to the Legis- 

lative Assembly rules are as follows : — 

(1) Non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan urban consti- 
tuencies . — A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan or Muhammadan urban constituency who 
not a European and who — 

(1) has a place of residence in the constituency (fr 
within two miles of the boundary thereof, and — 

{a) is, in any place in the area aforesaid in which a 
house or building tax is in force, the owner or 
tenant of a house or building of which the ren- 
tal value is not less than Es. 180 per annum, 
or 

(b) was, in any area in the constituency in which no 
house or building tax is in force, assessed 
the previous year to municipal tax on an in-' 
come of not less than Es. 1,000 per annu^, at ' 
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ic) is, in any area in the constituency in which 
neither a house or building tax nor a municipal 
tax based on income is in force, the owner or 
tenant of a house or building of which the rental 
value is not less than Rs. 180 per annum, or 
(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifi- 
cations based on the holding of land herein- 
after prescribed for an elector of a dural con- 
stituency; or 

(2) has a place of residence in the constituency and 
was in the previous year assessed to income-ta?f . 

Provided that — \ 

(i) no person other than a Muhammadan shall b^ 
qualified as an elector for a Muhammadan con^ 
stituency, and 

(ii) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for 
a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Mu- 
hammadan or Muhammadan rural constituency who is not a 
European and who hks a place of residence in the consti- 
tunecy and — 

(a) is, in an urban area included in the constituency 
in which a house or building tax is in force, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of which 
the rental value is not less than Rs. 180 per 
annum, or 

(b'f was, in an urban area included in the constituency 
in which no house or building tax is in fores, 
assessed in the previous year to municipal tax 
on an income of not less than Rs. 1,000 per 
annum, or 

<Cf is, in an urban area included in the constituency 
where neither a house or building tax nor a 
municipal tax based on income is in force, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of which 
the rental value is not less than Rs. 180 per 
annum, or 

«'if) IB the owner of land in the constituency in respect 
of which land revenue amounting to not less 
than Rs. 150 per annum is payable, or 

(f*) is the owner of land in the oonstituency free of 
land revenue, if the land revenue nominaHy as- 
sessed on such land in order to determine the 
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amount of rates payable in respect of the same, 
either alone or together with any land revenue 
payable by him as owner in respect of other laud 
in the constituency, amounts to not less than 
Us. 150 per annum, or 

(/) being a resident in the hill pattis of Kumaun — 

(i) is liable to pay land revenue or rent amounting to 
not less than Us. 26 per annum, or 

(ii) is the owner of land in the hill pattis free of land 

revenue, if the land revenue nominally assess- 
ed on such land in order to determine the 
amount of rates payable in respect of the 
same, either alone or together with any land 
revenue payable by him as owner in respect 
of other land in the hill pattis, amounts to not 
less than Rs. 25 per annum, or 

(iii) is the owner of a fee-simple estate, or 

ig) being in the constituency a permanent tenure- 
holder or a fixed-rate tenant as defined in the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or an under-proprietor or 
occupancy tenant as defined in the Oudh Rent 
Act, 1886, is liable to pay rent as such of not less 
than Rs. 150 per annum, or 

(h) (i) being in the constituency a tenant as defined in 

the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent 
Act, 1886, other than a sub-tenant, holds land 
as such in respect of which rent of not less than 
Rs. 150 per annum or its equivalent in kind i^ 
payable, or 

(ii) in areas in the United Provinces in which tl](e 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 
1886, is not in force, holds land as a tenant /in 
respect of which rent of not less than Rs. 150 
per annum or its equivalent in kind is payaple, 
or 

(t) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax : 

Provided that — 

(i) no persons other than a Muhammadan shall be 

qualified as an elector for a Muhammadan con- 
stituency, and 

(ii) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for 
a non-Muhammadan constituency. 
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(2) The European constituency. — k person shall be quali- 
fied as an elector for the United Provinces (European) con- 
stituency who is a European and has a place of residence in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and has any of the 
qualifications prescribed in clauses (d), (e), (/), (g), (h) and 
(i) of para. 7 of this part for an elector of a non-Muhammadan 
or Muhammadan rural constituency. 

(3) The Landholders* constituency . — A person shall be 

qualified as an elector for the United Provinces Landholders’ 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency 
and — I 

(a) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect 

of which land revenue amounting to not less 
than Es. 5,000 per annum is payable, or \ 

(b) is the owner of land in the constituency free of 

land revenue, if the land revenue nominally 
assessed on such land in order to determine the 
amount of rates payable in respect of the same, 
either alone or together with any land revenue 
payable by him as owner in respect of other land 
in the constituency, amounts to not less than 
Rs. 5,000 per annum : 

Provided that, in determining the eligibility of a land- 
holder as an elector, only land revenue payable or nominally 
assessed in respect of such land or share in land as he may 
hold in his own personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity 
shall be taken into account. 

439. The electorate has so far not reached the size origin- 
ally estimated. The numbers on the electoral roll at the 
three elections were as follows : — 


Tear, 

Make. 

Femalee. 

Total. 

1920 

167,965 


167,966 

1923 

163,495 

4,224 

167,719 

1026 

. . 188,407 

6,061 

19M58 


The decrease at the 1923 election, for which there is no 
explanation on record, is remarkable in view of the fact that 
in the case of the provincial legislative council the male elec- 
torate increased more between 1920 and 1923 than between 
1923 and jC26. The increase in 1926 is no doubt due in pai-t 
at any rate to the increased efficiency of party organization. 
The percentage of the total population enfranchised in 1926 
was in the rural constituencies 0*4 and in the urban consti- 
tuencies 1*8. The percentage was the same in the case of 
both non-Muhammadans and Muhammadans in the rural 
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^constituencies and only very slightly in favour of the non- 
Muhammadans in the urban constituencies. 

440. The bulk of the electorate consists of substantial oisims 
tenants and comparatively small landholders in the rural areas 

And the more successful professional and trading classes in * ‘ 

the towns. Ihasmuch as it includes tenants paying no more 
than a rent of Rs. T50 and persons paying municipal tax on 
an income of no more than Its. 90 per month it cannot be said 
that it is in any sense restricted to persons of wealth or of 
really substantial position in the country* On the contrary 
the majority of the electors are persons of very moderate 
means. 

441. Since the franchise was adopted, claims to repre- oiaims to 
sentation have been put forward on behalf of several interests 

not at present specially represented, and at least one claim 
“to increased representation by an interest already repre- 
sented : — 

(i) The Benares. Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Universities 
have both claimed representation in the Indian legislature on 
ihe analogy of the representation given to provincial universi- 
ties in the provincial legislatures. The grant of such repre- 
sentation would probably receive the approval of the educated 
classes in this province, but though both universities happen 
to be located within the province, the question of their special 
representation is an all-India rather than a provincial one, and 
the Governor in Council does not desire to offer any opinion 
in regard to it. 

' (ii) The Reforms Inquiry Committee recommended tha^'/ 
special representation should be provided for factory labour^ 
ers in the Assembly, by election if local Governments coul^ 
arrange for election and by nomination if they could not. 
factory labourers are at present neither a large nor a politi- 
cally important community in the province. Their number 
was estimated in 1926 to be just over 85,000, of whom about 
30,000 were working in Cawnpore. The Governor in Council 
as constituted in July, 1925 and March, 1926 considered 
the creation of special electorates for factory labourers as both 
impracticable and undesirable, but thought that it might be 
useful to nominate special representatives of labour to the 
Assembly when factory legislation was being considered. He 
held that factory labourers were not really a distinct class 
in the province, but merged in and were indistinguishable 
from the mass of the agricultural community, and that they 
should be admitted to the franchise only by the widening of 
the general electorate, a step for which the time had not yet 
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come. The Governor in Council eees no reason to differ from 
the view taken in 1926. 

(iii) The All-India Anti-untoudhability Conference in 
1925 pointed out that nominated representatives in the legis- 
lative council had proved a failure and asked that the de- 
pressed classes should be given elected representation in the 
legislative council and also the Indian legislature. The Gov- 
ernor in Coun(!il is examining the question of the representa- 
tion of the depressed classes in the legislative council, and 
when expressing his views on that matter will at the same 
time deal with their representation in the central legislature. 

(iv) The landholders of this province have expressed their 
dissatisfaction with their representation in the Assembly. 
The principle of special representation has been recognized . 
The extent of their representation is a matter of more than 
y>rovincial concern and involves a balancing of various claim^ 
The Governor in Council is considering the representation oJf 
landholders in the provincial legislature, and if he decides to 
make any proposals in regard to that representation, he will' 
at the same time express his views regarding their representa- 
tion in the Assembly. 

Uie of the 442. The proportion of votes polled in the contested 
franehlse. elections to the number of voters has increased with each 
election as the statement below shows : — 


Ye. . 

Number of 
CO itcStJi. 

Numler of 
voters. 

Vfits jKlI.d 

Percentage, 

1920 

10 

135,660 

35,848 

26 

1923 

11 

107,252 

47,013 

44 

1926 

10 

148,058 

76,635 

62 

In the 

1920 election 

the constituencies in 

which there 


was^ no contest were, with one exception, constituencies with 
small electorates, whereas in 1923, though there was one 
contest less, three of the uncontested constituencies were large 
ones. This explains the large decrease in the number of voters 
at the ]923 election. The variations in the percentage of 
votes in the different classes of constituencies are such as to 
suggest that the number depends more on the circumstances 
of the particular contest rather than on the class of the consti- 
tuency. Thus in the Muhammadan urban constituency the 
percentage was 54 in 1923, but only 27 in 1926; while in the 
Muhammadan rural constituency the percentage in 1923 varied 
from 77 to 28 and in 1926 from 69 to 55, and in the non- 
Muhammadan rural constituencies the variation in 1923 was 
from 45 to 39 and in 1926 from 76 to 43. Females were ad- 
mitted to the franchise with effect from the 1923 election; they 
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have made very little use of the privilege as the figures below 
show : — 


Year. 

Number of 

Votes 

Percentage. 


voters. 

polled. 


1923 t . . 

2,365 

18 

0.7 

1926 

4.073 

210 

5 


In the legislative council elections a considerably larger per- 
centage of female voters niade use of the franchise, namely, 

2'8 in 1923 and 10 in 1926. The explanation possibly lies in 
the fact that a larger proportion of the Assembly voters belong 
to a somewhat higher station in life where old customs still 
have a stronger hold. 

443. The figures of claims and objections so far as they OUlmi an 


o 

are on record are as follows : — 


objeetions. 

Year. 

Claims. 

Objections. 

1920 

242 

818 

1923 

197 

3 

1926 

615 

11 


The 1920 and 1926 figures are probably approximately 
accurate. The 1923 figures are incomplete. Of the claims 
made in 1926 nearly two-thirds were made in two districts. In 
the great majority of districts the number of claims was 
insignificant. 

444. The electoral rolls for the Legislative Assembly are]i»in- 

prepared and maintained in exactly the same manner as the » 

rqlls for the provincial legijlative council. It is therefore un-^ 
necessary to add here to what has already been said in para. 

176 of the first volume of this report on the working of Gov- 
ernment in this province. 

445. There are sixteen constituencies. Fifteen of thesd Oonsttwa* 
are general and communal. One is a special constituency fot®**** 

the large landholders. A list of these constituencieB togethei 
with information as to the area, peculation, and number of 
electors in each will be found in the appendix to this e^apter. 

These constituencies vary enormously in ares, population and 
electorates. The area of the largest is 39,761 square miles, and 
of the smallest, leaving the two urban constituencies out of 
account, 6,645 square miles. The largest has nearly 10,000,000 
inhabitants and the smallest less than 400,000. The most 
numerous electorate is 85,004 and the smallest 2,101. The 
difficulties of dealing with a constituency with an area of nearly 
40,000 square miles, about two-fifths of the size of the British 
Isles, are so obvious that they need only be mentioned. The 

87 
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member representing such s constituency can hanlly be ex- 
pected to have an intimate knowledge of, or to keep in touch 
with, any but a small part of the constituency. An electorate 
of 35,004 would perhaps not be unmanageably large from the 
candidate’s point of view if it were confined to a small area, 
but when it is distributed throughout five districts with a total 
area of nearly 10,000 square miles, the problem of establishing 
close relations with the electorate clearly becomes a serious one. 
In the rural areas the non-Muhammadan constituencies have 
the smaller areas and the larger electorates and the Muhamma- 
dan constituencies the larger areas and the smaller electorates. 
This is an inevitable result of the unequal distribution of the 
two communities. For each non-Muhammadan member there 
are 19,644 voters and for each Muhammadan member 5,412. 

446. There has been no general lack of candidates, '^he 
number was largest in 1920 when there were forty-seven candi- 
dates, of whom six ultimately withdrew, for ten contested 
seats. In 1923 there were twenty-eight candidates for eleven 
contested seats and in 1926, twenty-four for ten seats. The 
reason for the large number at the first election probably was 
that the people had not accommodated themselves to the large 
constituencies which included several districts each with its 
own places of importance, with the result that many of the 
important centres put up their own candidates. In some 
constituencies there were aS many as six candidates. In siib- 
sequent elections the futility of this procedure has been realized 
and party influence has also probably been brought to bear, 
with the result that in most constituencies there has been ai 
straight contest between two candidates. There has been no 
competition whatever to represent European interests and 
the European seat has not been contested at a single election. 

447. The extent to which there has been any organized 
party activity at the different elections has been iscussed in 
the chapter on the provincal legislature and there is little 
to add here. The elections for the provincial legislative coun- 
cil and the Legislative Assembly have been held simultaneously 
and organization for the one has merged in the organization 
for the other. But the interest in the Assembly elections 
ha's been less than the interest in the council elections and 
party organization has probably played a less important part. 

448. Candidates have since the 1923 election been re- 
quired to make a deposit of Ks. 500, which is forfeited to 
Government if the candidate fails to poll one-eighth of J;he 
total votes polled. In the 1923 election two esmdidates and 
in the 1926 election one candidate forfeited t|beir deposits. 
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Mention harS already been made of the opinion in favour of 
-an increase of the deposit of Ks. 260 required from candidates 
for the provincial legislative council, and if that amount is 
itacreased it will clearly be desirable to increase also the deposit 
demanded from candidates for the Assembly, even though, 
owing to lack of interest in the Assembly elections and also 
for other reasons, there is perhaps not quite the same danger of 
men of straw coming forward as candidates. 

449. In regard to such matters as the means of securing 
the attendance of voters at the poll, canvassing, conduct of 
voters, the extent of illiteracy and personation, what has been 
said in regard to the provincial legislature applies with little 
modification to the Assembly. There is less canvassing and 
what there is is more personal. It is probably also somewhat 
less effective. Arrangements for bringing' voters to the poll 
kre not so necessary as a larger proportion of the voters have 
their own conveyances and many come to the poll suo motu. 

The perc^entage of literacy among the Assembly voters is 
naturally higher, particularly in the urban areas. The main 
difference between the elections of the two bodies is that the 
Assembly elections arouse little interest and no excitement and 
are completely overshadowed by the council elections. 

450. The mimber of invalid and tendered votes recorded “4 
at the three elections were as follows : — 


Teir. 

I nvxUd. 

Teniered. Remarka. 

1920 

2,754 


1923 

856* 

8t *FigureR of two oontestB not 

available. 

•f-FigureR of seven contests noj 
available. 

io:6 

942 

16 


The percentage of invalid votes to votes polled at each election 
fell from 7*7 in 1920 to 1*8 in 1923 and to 1*2 in 1926. The 1926 
percentage is practically the same as that for the legislative 
council election. It might perhaps have been expected to be 
less but it should be remembered that the invalid votes in 
the provincial council elections are recorded by the literate and 
not by the illiterate voters. It is therefore not really surpris- 
ing that the percentage is practically the same in each case. 

461. In the first Assembly the representatives of this Meaiben 
province were mostly landholders and lawyers holding moderate 
views. There was a marked change in the second Assembly 
as a result of the success of the swaraj party in the 1938 elec- 
tion. Politicians became prominent among the provilncial 
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representatives, of whom eight openly professed extremist 
views. At the 1926 election there was some reaction. The 
Swarajists lost ground to the nationalist and independent 
parties. In the last two assemblies the rural classes of thia 
province have been very inadequately represented. The great 
majority of the provincial representatives have been towns- 
men. Among these representatives have been such important 
men as Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya and Pandit Hirdey Nath Kunzru. The majority of the 
repesentatives have, however, been men of very moderate 
ability who have made no mark in the life of the province. 
Men of ability who wish to do constructive -work and plky a 
higher part than that of critic are not attracted to the \ As- 
sembly. Such men naturally stand for the provincial council 
with the hope of obtaining office as minister. The Asseml^ly 
affords a wider field for able men who wish to- serve the coun- 
try as opposition leaders and will continue to attract men of 
this type. So long, however, as it does not afford an avenue 
to preferment of a substantial nature it is not likely to attract 
men of r.bility who enter public life with a view to constructive- 
work. 


B. — The Council of State. 

452. The Council of State consists of thirty -three elected^ 
members and twenty-seven members nominated by the Gover- 
nor-General. Of the thirty-three elected members five are 
elected by constituencies in this province. The electorates in 
these constituencies are general communal electorates, three- 
being non-Muhammadan and two Muhammadan. The sys- 
tem of election is direct, as in the case of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

453. The desire of the authors of the Eeport on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms was that the Council of State should 
develop something of the experience and dignity of a body of 
elder statesmen and that the qualifications of candidates should 
be such as would insure that their status and position and. 
record of services would give to the council a senatorial cha- 
racter and the qualities usually regarded as appropriate to a 
revising chamber. They also suggested that about two-thirds 
of the elected members should elected by the provincial 
legislative councils and that the remaining third should be 
elected by a system of direct election. The Franchise Com- 
mittee recommended election by the provincial legislative 
councils of all the elected members except two representatives 
of European commerce. In the end, however, a system of 
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direct election was decided upon. The (tovernment of India 
suggested that the franchise in this province should be so 
framed as to yield an electorate of about 2,000 who would 
elect members from among their own number. The restriction 
on the size of the electorate was, liowcver, later removed. 

This Government proposed a franchise which they estimated 
would yield an electorate of about 3,000. At ihe first election 
in 1920 the electorate was lu tually 2,932. 

454. The francliise (lualificatioiis which have been ui The frtn- 
force since the 1925 election are given in full below. The 
two main qualifications are tlie possession of land ol a substan- 
tial value and the possession of a substantial Jiicoine. PersoiiN 
who have served the community in various ways, for example, 
as members of legislative bodies anil chairmen and yice- 
chairrnen of municipal and district boards, are also included 
in the franchise. The existing qualifications as laid down in 
the rules are : — 

A person shall be qualified as an elector for a general con- 
stituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and 
who — 

(a) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect 

of which land revenue amounting to not less than 
11 b. 5,000 per annum is payable, or 

(b) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land 

r^.jvenue, if the land revenue nominally assessed 
»>n such land in order to deteniiiue the amount of 
rates payable in respect of the same, either alone 
or together with any land revenue fxiyable by 
him as owner in respect of other land in the 
const ituenev, aim ni ids to not less tlian Ps. 5,000 
per annum, or 

(c/ was in the tinancial year prcicedmg that in whicli 
tlie elei'toral roll or the list of amendiuents there- 
to, as the case may be, lor the time being under 
preparation is first published under these rules, 
assessed to income-tax on an income of not less 
than Us. 10,000. or 

id) is or has been a non-ohicial member of either cham- 
ber of the Indian legislature or has been a non- 
official member of tiie Itidiaii Ijegislative Council 
as constituted under the Government of India 
Act, 1915, or any Act rei>calcd thereby, or is or 
has been at any time a noivofhcial member of 
the United Provinces legislative council, or 



{e) is or has been the non-official chainnan or -is' the- 
non-official yice-chairman of a municipal board 
constituted under the U. P. Municipalities Act^ 
1916, or of a district board constituted under the 
U. P. District Boards Act, 1906, or 
(/) is or has been a fellow or an honorary fellow or is 
a member of the senate or court of any university 
constituted by law in British India or is a member 
of the council of the Unive^ity of Eangoon, or 
ig) is or has been the president 6f a chamber of com- 
merce in the United Provinces, or 

(h) is the non-official president or vice-president of a co- 

operative central society which is a registered 
society within the meaning of section 2 of the 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or 

(i) is recognized by the Government as the holder of 

the title of Shams-ul-Ulama or of the title of 
Mahamahopadhyaya : 

Provided that — 

(i) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be quali- 

fied as an elector for a Muhammadan constK 
tuency, and 

(ii) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for 

a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

Explanation , — A person shall be deemed to have a place of 
residence in a constituency if he — 

(a) ordinarily lives in the constituency^ or 

(b) has his family dwelling house in the constituency 

and occasionally occupies it, or 

(c) maintains in the constituency a dwelling house 

ready for occupation in charge of servants and 
occasionally occupies it. 

455. The electorate in 1920 was 2,912. At the 1925 
election ii was 3,495. This increase was partly due to a change 
in th^ qualifications whereby members of the courts of uni- 
vendties were included in the franchise and partly due to 
additions to the electoral roll under the existing qualifications, 
particularly that based on payment of income-tax. 

'466. There are five constituencies in the fsovince, three 
Uop-Muhammadan and two Muhammadan. The statement 
Mem shows the extent of these constituencies, the number of 
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voters in eacli and tlie number of votes ix>lled at the two 
elections : — 


Name and cla<iH of 
constituency. 


1920. 

ms. 

Extent. 

Nuniher of 
void . 

V'fites 

polled. 

Number of 
voters. 

Votes 

polled. 

United Provinces Cen- 
tral (non-Muham- 
madan. 

Oudli . . 

4(H) 

325 

637 


United Provinces Noi* 
them (non-Muhain- 
madan). ‘ 

Meerut, Kohilkhand. 
Aera and Kumaun 
divisions. - 

99l' 

449 

889 

68T 

United Provinces Scu- 
thern (non-Muham- 
maoan). 

J hail si. Allahabad, 
poiiares and Gt'- 
rakhpur divisien.^ . 

1,0:9 


• 1.476 

831 

United Provinces West 
(Muhammadan). 

Allahabad. Jhansi. 

^{jra.Hohilkhaiid. 
Kuinaiii) and 

Meoiiit divnii.ii,*.. 



293 

22T 

United Provinces Ka? i 
( Muhammadan 't. 

Uiidh and Goiakhpin 
and Ihnaicsdivi 
Mens. 

lOl* 


•201 



11 will be observed that the constituencies are temtorially 
very lar^e and that tlie number of electors in some of them, 
piirticnlarly in tlie two ^luhammadun consritncncies, is ex- 
tremely small. This, however, is an inevitable result of a 
system -of direct election combined with a very small electorate. 

457. The arrangements lor elections for the Council ofEleotlon 
State arc entirely different from those for elections to the 
Ijegislative Asseml)l\ . Owing to the small number of electors 

in each district no elaborate arrangements are required. Poll- 
ing is carried out at the head- quarters of the districts under 
the immediate supervision of the district officers. 

458. At the 10‘20 election only two of tlie five const i- Cojiteited 
tuoncies were contested. In one of these contested elections®*^® 
there were no fewer than six candidates, while in the other 

there were only two. At the 10-25 election there were contests 
in three constitutencies, in which the number of candidates was 
two, three and four res])ectively. There has been no contest 
in one constituency at either election, A second constituency 
was contested at both elections. In the other* three there were ^ 
contests at one or other of the elections. 
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459. The members returned to the Council of State have 
on the whole been men with an established position in this 
province. Of the members returned in 1920 four were big 
landholders and the fifth a legal practitioner who had taken a 
prominent part in politics. Of the members returned at the 
1925 election, the three non-Muhammadans were again big 
landholders who had sat in the previous council. The two 
Muhammadans were both legal practitioners and prominent 
politicians and one of them had for some years been the chair- 
man of an important municipal board. There have been three 
vacancies, owing to deaths or resignation, since the 1926 
elections and these have been filled by the election of \two 
very prominent Muhammadan landholders and a Hindu law- 
yer. Of these provincial representatives in the Council\ of 
State the majority have been men of distinctly progressive 
views and only three could be regarded as really conservative. , 




Appbitdix to Part IX. 

Indian Legislature. List of constituencies shoteing area, population and electorate. 
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Indian Lejislaiure. List of const tvmcies showing area, population and electorate (concld.). 
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X 05 pB. — The number of electors shown is the number on the electoral roll in 1926 *n the case c f f lic Lc‘’i«ilativc Asu irvbly ard lit 1925 
n the case of the Council of State. 
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PART X. 

PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

Franchise and electorates. 

The existing franchise was so framed Ub to limit tlie Existing 
electorate to a size which was considered inanagea'^ile. in franchise. 
1920 it provided an electorate of 1,345,92*2, whicli by lir26 had 
risen to 1,698,996. In 1926 just over half the electors went lo 
the poll. At the two earher elections the pioportion was 
smaller. Government have so far experienced no serious difti- 
culty in dealing with the elections, but as little more iliaii half 
the electors have recorded their votes at any election, the ade- 
quacy of the machinery for even the existing electorate has not 
yet ^en fully tested. I^^ven so, some returning officers have 
reported that tlie existing electoral arrangements make a heavy 
call on the resources of tlie district and that there would be 
difficulty in handling an electorate substantially larger tha.i 
the present one. The existing arrangements are elaborate and 
were so designed as to place a palling Nation within easy reacii 
of every voter. Every effort has been made to make the ar- 
rangements suitable to the needs of an illiterate, ignorant and 
inexperienced people. With less elaborate arrangements a 
much larger electorate could doubtless be handled, for in thesv? 
circumstances the available staff could be concentrated at 
fewer centres and thus enabled to deal with a larger number 
of voters and, on the other hand, owing to h«aving further to tra- 
vel a* lesser proportion of the electorate would come to the poll. 

But that would merely be to retard real progress, whereas our 
purpose is to train the people in the use of the vote and the 
best way to accomplish that is to begin with a comparatively 
small electorate and to induce the people to vote by making 
voting as easy as possible. We are certainly not prepared to 
say that a larger electorate could not be handled, but we con- 
sider that Government would find difficulty in handling in a 
really satisfactory manner an electorate much larger than the 
present one so long ns the electorate is largely illiterate. 

2. The great majority of the electorate are not only illi- The eleo- 
terate but also ignorant of and without interest in the affairs of 
the province as a whole. A sense of citizenship has still to be 
developed. We would not regard literacy by itself as a satis- 
factory qualification for the franchise any more than we would 
regard illiteracy as necessarily a disqualification. But the 
present position in this province, and in this there has been 
no appreciable change since 1920, is that illiteracy is combined 
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with ignorance and lack of citizen-sense in the case of a yery 
large majority of the electors. It is true that the rural yoter 
has gone to the poll in increasing numbers at each election, 
but this has been due more to better organization on the part 
of candidates than to greater interest or understanding on the 
paft of the yoters. There has so far been little eyidence of the 
electorate thinking for itself and showing the result in its 
yotes. The rural electorate is composed mainly of small land- 
holders and tenants and it is fairly representatiye of the pre- 
dominant interest of the proyince, namely, agriculture. At 
the same time the great bulk of the rural population, consisting 
of agricultural labourers, menial castes, etc., is outside the 
franchise and its interests are only partially represented by the 
existing electorate. There is, howeyer, no reason to beli^ye 
that the interests of that unenfranchised section haye up to A|b^ 
present suffered through their exclusion from the franchiM. 
The figures of the class composition of the successful candidates 
for election are interesting. In the proyince as a wholr the 
four leading Hindu castes, Brahman, Thakur, Vaishya and 
Kayasth form 21*5 per cent, of the total Hindu peculation, but 
these four castes have supplied no less than 93 per c^nt. of 
the Hindu members of council. The Jats, with 1*8 p^r cent, 
of the population, have contributed another 6 per ceni. to the 
Hindu membership; nad all the millions included in tne multi- 
tude of other Hindu castes, including the real agricultural 
castes, though they amount io over 76 per cent, of Hindu 
population have only succeeded in supplying 2 per cent, of 
the representation. With a fuller appreciation of tiie meaning 
of representation we would expect an extension of the field 
from which members are selected. 

3 . We have seen only two definite suggesiions for the 
widening of the franchise and desire to say a word about each. 
The first is the proposal of the committee of the All-Partiea 
Conference that adult franchise should be granted. The main 
ground on which that proposal was based wai> to make the 
voting ratio correspond with the population ratio. Bo far aa 
the main communities of this province are concerned the ex- 
isting franchise secures that result. The non-Muhammadan 
riectorate is 3*6 per cent, of the non-Muhammadan population 
and ^he Muhammadan electorate is 3*5 per cent, of the Mu* 
hammadan peculation. The main ground for the proposal has 
theiefm no particular force in the province. Adult suffrage 
would in this nrovinoe yieM an electorate erf about 24 millions. 
Apart from all other cemsideratiohs our existing resoorees are 
quite inade^te to deal with an electorate <rf Aat rise. The 
second proposal is that the fhtnehise should be exienjfed so as 
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to iuclude all persons who have a certain educational quali- 
fication based on the matriculation or school leaving ceitiiicate 
examination. Our objection to this proposal is that it would 
be an exception to the general principle on which the existing 
franchise is based, namely the possession of certain property 
qualifications. The Government of India in para. 4 of their 
despatch no. 4, dated April 23, 1919, observed that they hatl 
not found it possible “in practice to introduce any educational 
modification of the qualifications based on wealth.” Our own 
view is lixat it is undesirable to depart from the general prin- 
ciple on which the existing franchise is based. 

4. The payments of agricultural rent on the oiie hand and 
land revenue on the other which form a qualification for the non 
franchise are at present Ks. 50 and Rs. 25. This ratio is based propoied. 
on the old established rule that land revenue should in theory 

he fifty per cent, of the assets. If the Land Jtevenue (Amend- 
ment) Bill which is at present before the legislative council of 
this province becomes law, the percentage of land revenue to 
assets will be reduced from fifty to forty. We suggest that if 
that percentage is statutorily fixed at forty, the payment of land 
revenue to form a qualification for the franchise should be 
reduced from Rs. 25 to Rs. 20 so as to keep the ratio between 
the two payments the same as the ratio of land revenue to 
assets. The effect of this change, so far ns we can estimate it 
from information at onr immediate disposal, would be to add 
about 30,000 new electors to the rolls. .Vpart from this minor 
change we would retain the existing franchise. In defence of 
this proposal we would point out that in England the corti- 
paratively restricted franchise introduced in 1832 stood for 35 
years. After 1807 there was no further alteration for 17 years 
and again after 1884 no substantial alteration for 34 years. 

In this country we have still had less than eight years* experi- 
ence of the franchise of 1920 and there is. among the people 
most closely concerned, no real demand for its extension. 

System of election. 

5. The Upper India Chamber of Commerce have submit- 
ted to the Commission a memorandum in which they state 

that the present system has not brought into the legislatures nIseM* 
the true representatives of the people. “The vast agricultural 
population of India is believed to be almost entirely without 
adequate representation,** In proof of this statement they 
point out that in the United Provinces legislative council forty- 
one of the elected members aie urban lawyers, the great major- 
ity of whom are returned by rural constituents. The remedy sug- 
gested bv the Chamber is a revision to the system of indirect 

38 
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election based on the village panchayat as the j^rimary unit. 
They would permit all adult male ixdiabitants of a village to 
vote for the election the panchayats. The panchay^ in 
turn would elect the memb^s of the district boards. The 
members of the district boards^ and also of the municipal 
boards, which would be directly elected, would fonn an elec- 
toral college for the election of members ot the provincial legis- 
lature. There are obvious objections to this system. In the 
first place, it would not be an act of wisdom to condemn the 
existing system after only eight years* experience. In the 
second place, the village panchayat has not at present a de- 
finite or recognized existence on any large scale in this prov- 
ince. A number of such bodies have b^n created under the 
Village Panchayat Act, but the number so constituted 
March 31, 1927, was only 4,594, while the number of villag^ 
in the piovince as recorded in the census of 1921 was 104, M'A 
The necessary machinery fc»* working the system is not there\ 
fore in existence, and would take a very great deal of building 
up. In the third place, it is at least doubtful whether the 
members returned by electoral colleges consisting of district 
and municipal boards would differ materially from the members 
returned by a system of direct election. We have set out to 
educate the pqpulatkm in the use of the vote and there can 
be no question that a system of direct election is far more 
educative than an indirect system. For all these reasons it 
would seem unwise to make a change on the lines suggested 
by the Chamber. 

Communal blbotoratbs. 

objections to a system of communal electonKtes 
were clearly recognized by every cme concerned with the ocm- 
tinuance of such a system in the Bef<»rms of 1920. The 
authors of the Beport on Indian Constitutional Belcrms, the 
members of the Franchise Gmnmittee, and the Government of 
India were all opposed to such electorates in principle, but 
were all forced to the conclusion that in practice there was no 
escape from them. In what way has the position changed 
since then? Both the principle and the exact mode of its 
application were in 1919 matters on which Hindus ^.nd Mu- 
hammadans were in agreement. Communal electorates had 
been introduced by the Morley-Minto reforms and their work- 
ing had presumably given satisfaction to both communities. 
To-day the podtkm is different. The Hindu leaders are not 
only not prepared to continue these electorates but are not even 
prepared to coi^mue -to the ’MuhamioAdanB the proportion of 
representation at present secured to them byHhese electorates, 
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-Ail that they are prepared to concede i eo fai* as this province* 
is concerned, is tnat fourteen per cent, of the elected seats 
should be reserved for the Muhammadans and that election to 
these seats should be made by mixed and not by communal 
electoi'ates. The Muhammadans on the other hand, as a com- 
munity, for there are exceptions, will not be satisfied with 
anything less than their present proportion of representation 
filled by their own electorates. There is therefore no longer 
■agreement on this cruciai question. The Hindus attribute 
some of the present bitterness of feeling to the existence of 
communal electorates. The Muhammadans point to the fact 
that such electorates existed before 1920 without exacerbating 
religious feeling and they hold that the existence of commu- 
nal tension is due to other causes than the existing system of 
^election. So far as this province is concerned, there is noth- 
ing to support the view that the ouibieak of tension in 1923 
and 1924 was in any way connected witli communal elector- 
ates. On the other hand the existence oi tiiose electorates has 
undoubtedly tended to give tlie a greater sense 

of solidarity and security in the face of what they consider 
the aggressive attitude of the majority community, and to that 
extent may have done something to render the feelings of the 
latter community more bitter. The position is thus even more 
difficult than it was in 1919. The committee of the Al] 7 Parties 
'Conference recommended that the Muhammadans in Edition 
to being given fourteen per cent, of the elected seats by a 
system of reservation should be free to contest other seats. 
They observed that they were convinced that the Muham- 
madans stood to gain more seats under this arrangement than* 
they have at present under the existing system. The com- 
nuitee give no reasons for this conviction other than that in 
several urban areas in the United Provinces the Muhammadans 
are in a majority and in oUiers they form a strong and influen;- 
iiial minority. It is true that in fourteen municipalities Hiey 
.are in a majority. Most ci these are, however, small places 
such as Deoband, Kairana, Kagina, Najibabad, Bijnor, Chand- 
pur, Sahaswan, and Tilhar. The only two large towns included 
in the fourteen are Saharanpur and Moradabad. Towns of 
medium size are Budran, Sambhal and Amroha. The large 
.tovtns in which they form nearly fifty per cent, of the popula- 
^on are Meerut, Aligarh, Bareilly, Lucknow. Even if the 
Muhammadans did gain a fair furoperlion ef. seats in the tirbap 
■aiuaa, the total urban representation is, aM mnst remain, so 
entail in oomporison with the rural representation that this 
;^u1d be of eomparat^vely smeH :a 7 ail. to them in the total 
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represeatatiou of the province. The piop<»:tion of Muhamma- 
dans in districts of the province was in idSl as given below : — 

Distriots. 

Number of Perrentage of 

Names of district. distficts, Muhamrnadans, 

Moradabad and Bijnor ... 2 35 or over 

Saharanpur ... ... 1 30 to 34 

Bareilly and Muzaffarnagar ... 2 25 to 29 

Meerut, Naini Tal, Lucknow 4 20 to 24 

and Bahraich. j 

Bulandshahr, Budaun, Pilibhit, 8 15 to 19 

Basti, Sitapur, Kheri, Gonda \ 

and Bara Banki. 

Debra Dun, Aligarh, Agra, Etah, 15 10 to 14 

Shahjabanpur , Farrukhabad , 

Fatebpur, Allahabad, Benares, 

Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Har- 
doi, Fyzabad, Sultanpur and 
Partabgarh. 

Muttra, Mahipun, Etawah, 14 5 to 9 

Cawnpore, Jbansi, Jalaun, 

Hamirpur, Banda, Mirzapur, 

J aunpur , Ghazipur , Ballia , 

Unao and Bae Bareli. 

Almora and Garhwal 2 Less than 5 

Xt will be seen that the Muhammadans are not in a majcHr- 
ity in a single district and that in only nine out of the forty- 
eight districts have they twenty per cent, or over of the popu- 
lation. If elections were on a district basis as at present, 
they would stand very little chance of gaining anyt hing like 
a fair proportion of representation from mixed electorates. In 
fact if feeling ran on communal lines there is no reason why 
they should win any seats at all. The All-Parties Conference 
Committee’s statement was of course connected with their pro- 
posal that tlmre should be adult suffrage and in that case the 
electoral unit would have to be very much smaller than it is. 
But if the distribution Of population by tahsils is examined, it 
mil be found that it makes no appreciable difference. There 
is not a single tahsil in Uie province in which the Muhamma- 
dans are more numerous than the Hindus and only a very few 
tahsilB in which their numb^ even approadies that of the 
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Hindus. In Mcuradabad talisil the proportion is 125 Hindus to 
118 Muhammadans and in the Thakurdwara tahsil of the 
Moradabad dstriot, 52 to 41. After these come two tahsils in 
the Bijnor district, Najibabad and Nagina, where the propor- 
tions are 84 to 59 and 85 to 54, Saharanpur tahsil with 175 to 
117 and the Bareilly tahsil with 191 to 112. Thus even in 
that part of the province where the Muhammadans are most 
numerous their proportion in the rural areas is so low that there 
is no reason why they should gain any seats at all on a system 
of straight voting by mixed electorates even with the tahsil 
a» the electoral unit. 

7. The Joint Select Committee thought that the principle 

of proportional representation might be found particularly ap- reprsMaia- 
plicable to the circumstances of India and recommended that tfon. 
the suggestion should be fully explored so that there might be 
material for consideration by the Statutory Commission. The 
All-Parties Conference Committee considered recommending a 
system of proportional representation. They saj on page 36 ot 
their report ‘'We feel strongly attracted to this method and 
are of opinion that it offers the only rational and just way of 
meeting the fears and claims of various communities.'* They 
saw no insuperable didiculties in the way of giving a trial to 
the system. But on the ground that some of their colleagues 
were not satisfied that it could be introduced at this stage in 
India, they refrained from recommending it. So far as this 
province is concerned there can be little doubt that a system 
of proportionate representation is not workable at the present 
stage. It was considered and rejected by the Franchise Com- 
mittee in 1919 and the position has not changed to any material 
extent since then. All reliable evidence goes to show that the 
rural voter — and he is the average voter — finds sufficient diffi- 
culty in casting a straight vote for a single candidate. To ask 
him to arrange candidates in order of preference, even with 
the existing franchise, would be to try him much too highly, 

Special electorates are on a separate footing and we shall deal 
later with the question of int^ucing proportionate represen- 
tation in some of them. 

8. If we reject a system of proportional representation Cjmmiusl 

the issues are narrowed down to tlwse : t ***** 

(1) whether mixed should be substituted for communal NUiasi. 
electorates, and 

^2) whether the Muhammadans should be given a pro- 
portion of representation larger than their pro- 
portion to the whole population. 
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For, so far M W6 aro aware, it iiias never been aeiioualy 
suggested that the Muhammadans should be denied some 
measure of special representation. It is hafdly necessary for us 
to weigh the comparative advantages of mix^ and communal 
elect(»:ateB. The main defect of the system of mixed elector- 
ates is that it places in the hands of the major community the 
virtual power of dictating whom the representatives of this 
minority shall be, without giving the minor community any 
effective share in the choice ^ the representatives cff the major- 
ity. If we were convinced that communal electorates were 
mainly, or even largely, responsible for the present state of 
communal feeling, we might have been prepared to give a 
trial to mixed electcsrates in spite of this defect. But, as wd 
have said already, we are satisfied that the real cause of comi 
munal tension must be sought elsewhere. The fact that botm 
communities agreed in regard to their retention in 1916 seems \ 
to afford proof of the fact that they had not worked unsatisfac- \ 
torily up till that year. It was only after the Beforms, which 
were regarded as the first stage in the transfer of power from 
the official Government to the people, were introduced in 1921 
that communal tension became severe and widespread. We 
do not attribute that tension primarily to the electorates and we 
do not believe that the substitution of mixed for communal 
electorates would materially improve the feeling between the 
two communities. For these reasons we recommend that the 
status quo should be maintained. 

9. The Muhammadans of this province, though only 
fourteen per cent, of the population, were given thirty per cent, 
of elected representation as a result of the Lucknow Pact of 
1916, an essential feature of which was that in some other 
provinces the proportion of representation secured to their com- 
munity was less than their proportion in the total population. 
We have heard it suggested that because the Hindus have 
withdrawn from the 1916 ^^eement, there is no longer any 
justification for giving to th^sMuhammadans representation in 
excess of their proportion to ^e population. We agree that 
the whole position has been changed by the withdrawal of the 
Hindus and that it must be re-exkmined with regard to the* 
circumstances not of this province only but also of all other 
provinces. So far as our own province is concerned, however, 
we wi^ to urge most strongly that any reduction of the repre- 
sentation of the Muhamm^an cmnmunity is politically most 
undesirable. The Muhammadans occupy a position in the life 
ctf the ^vince which cannot be measu^ by their numerical 
proportion. Th^ look upon this province as the former home^ 
of the Mtibatnmndan rulers of India and recall with pride the* 
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days when they were its rulers. They have an intense pride 
in their own history and culture and a natural desire to remain 
in a position in which they wiJU.be able to protect their speciar 
interests by constitutional means. Any serious redaction in 
the position which they now occupy might prejudice the politi- 
cal progress of the province. As the Government of India 
observed in 1919 *Hhe effectiveness of a minority depends upon 
its being large enough to have the sense of not being entirely 
overwhelmed.*' Without prejudice to the larger issues in- 
volved, we therefcKe press strongly that the Muhammadans 
should be allowed to retain thirty per cent, of the elected seats 
in the legislative council. 

Special elbotoratbs. 

10. We now turn to consider the special electorates. 
These are at present the three landholders* electorates, the two 
Chambers of Commerce electorates and the University elector- 
ate. Alterations in each class have been claimed by different 
interests. The Agra landholders return two representatives 
from separate constituencies and the Oudh taluqdars return four 
members from* one constituency. The claim of the Agra land- 
holders to increased representation dates from the introduction 
of the Beforms. The taluqdars were given larger representa- 
tion on the ground that they were a better organized and more 
influential body than their Agro neighbours. That was true in 
1919 and is to some extent still true. But the big Agra land- 
holders represent a separate interest just as much as the taluq- 
dars and they are now better organized than they were. Those 
of them who pay Es. 6,00(Mand over far outnumber the taluq- 
dars. The electors numbfi* 716 in the two Agra constituen- 
cies and only 373 in theftaluqdar constituency, and of the 
taluqdars nearly one-fifth 4re men paying less than Bs. 6, DOT* 
land revenue. The taluqdar representation is roughly one 
member for every hundred electors. If the same ratio wsio 
applied to Agra there would be an increase to seven, which is 
the number asked for in a resolution which was passed during 
the last session of the legislative council. On the same ratio 
the 102 non-taluqdar landholders in Oudh who pay^ over 
Bs. 6,000 land revenue, dnd at present receive no special re- 
presentation, would get a single member. This would give a 
total of twelve landholders, W^e do not consider this excessive 
in the special circumstances of this province. It is true ihat 
landholders have secured a considerable measure of represen- 
tation through the general electorates since 1920, but we anti- 
cipate that in the future the landholders are likely to become 
more dependent on their own special electorates. 
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11. The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce has at 
present one member and the Upper India Chamber two mem- 
bers. The former chamber clauns equal representation. The 
claim is based on the view that the United Provinces Chamber 
is more representative of Indian trade and commerce than the 
Upper India Chamber. The original differentiation was based 
on the ground that the Upper India Chamber controlled far 
more capital than the United Provinces Chamber and occupied 
a position of much greater importance. There is little com- 
parison in the capita controlled by th^" members of the two 
chambers. The Upper India Chamber includes all the big 
commercial and industrial concerns ih the province. The 
United Provinces Chamber on the other hand is more repre-l 
sentative of small Indian concerns, such as piece-goods import-^ 
ers, oil and grain millers, etc. It has a much less stable mem-\ 
bership than the older chamber and the amount of arrear sub- 
scriptions written off annually suggests that a considerable 
number of its members have little interest in its work. It has 
a larger membership than the Upper India Chamber, but it 
admits to its membership any individual interested in trade, 
commerce or industry, and quite a number of its members ap- 
pear to be only indirectly so interested. Its representative in 
the legislative council since 1921 has been a lawyer and not a 
commercial man in the strict sense. There is no doubt that 
the Upper India Chamber is the better organized and the 
more influential body and that it represents far wider commer- 
cial and industrial interests than the United Provinces Cham- 
ber. There is nothing to show that the comparative position 
of the two chambers has materially changed since 1919 and we 
are unable to recommend equal representation. 

12. The two new universities of Agra and Lucknow are 
at present unrepresented. Their claim to representation can 
hardly be resisted. The only questions that arise are whether 
each of these universities should be given a separate member, 
whether they should be given a member between them, or 
whether all three universities should be grouped in one con- 
stituency and given one or more ^members. We recommend 
that the Allahabad constituency should be retained and that the 
universities of Lucknow and Agra diould be joined in a single 
member constituency. There is support for such grouping in 
English practice. In England the new universities have l^n 
grouped together in one constituency and the old universities 
of (Mord, Cambridge and London have been allowed to retain 
separate representation. 

18. The position in regard to factcH 7 labourers has been 
explained on pages 182 and 183 of volume I of this report. In 
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the whole province they numbered in 1926 just over 85,000 of 
whom about 16,000 were employed in purely seasonal factories* 
Cawn^re had the largest number of labourers with 30,712, 
next in order came Lucknow with 10,483, Gorakhpur with 
6,387, Jhansi with 6,476, and Allahabad, Agra and Aligarh 
each with over 4,000. A separate electorate could probably be 
created in Cawn^re but we see no possible method of consti> 
tuting electorates for the labourers scattered throughout most 
of the other districts of the province. Apart from practical 
difficulties the arguments against the grant of special represent- 
ation are briefly these — 

(1) Factory labourers do not at present constitute a 

separate class or community. They merge in Bind 
are indistinguishable from the mass of the agri- 
cultural classes. 

(2) Many of them are at present eligible for the fran- 

chise through having an income of Rs. 200 per 
annum- on which municipal taxes are payable. 
The labour vote is reported actually to have in- 
fluenced the 1923 election in Gawnpore. 

(3) There is little demand, even in Gawnpore, for special 

representation . 

<4) Factory labour is in this province of minor import- 
ance compared with agricultural labour. The 
proper way to admit both classes to the franchise, 
in so far as they are not already eligible, is by 
widening the general frsmchise; but the time for 
that has not yet come. 

(6) The interests of the labourers have not suffered by 
lack of representation in the provincial legisla- 
ture. Factory legislation is.a central subject. 

14. A point of some importance in regard to these special 
electorates is the system of election in plural constituencieB. 
It has been suggested that the system of proportional repre 
sentation by the single transferable vote should be introduced 
in order to give , minorities in these oonstitiiencies a chance of 
representation. This suggestion is an outcome of the experi- 
ence of the Muhammadans in the elections since 1920. Out of 
thirty seats filled by special electarates since 1920 the Muham- 
madans have gained only two. These two were secured to 
them by mutual arrangement in the 1920 and 1923 contests in 
the taluqdafs* constituency. In the 1926 contest, when com- 
munal feeling ran high, all four sa<x)e8sfiil candidates were 
Hindus. The attempt at mutual arirangement in that year 
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failed. The MubaxomadaiiB fomi nearly one-third ot the elec- 
torate of that oonstitnency. The exact numbers in 1926 were 
121 Muhammadans out of 873 electors. The single transfer- 
able vote system is for the educated elector a comparatively 
simple one and should be workable in our special electorates. 
Its advantage would be that it would give the minority com- 
munity a reasonable chance of securing representation in some 
plural member constituencies without resort to communal elec- 
torates or reservation of seats. We would like to see it adopted 
in the case of the landholders* and taluqdars’ constituencies. 

Nomination. 

HV m^nrt Mrr ^5. There remains fm consideration the continuation oi| 
to bs the system of nomination. At present, apart from expert 
oostkiiiad. members, the Governor is empowered to nominate twenty-one\ 
members of whom not more than sixteen may be officials and\ 
three shall be persons to represent special interests, namely, \ 
Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians and the depressed classes. 
There is probably no point on which there is more unanimity 
of opinion than the desirability of reducing or altogether 
abolishing the official bloc. The reasons for this are too ob- 
vious and well known to require explanation. Opinion differs 
more in regard to whether such a step is really practicable 
than as to whether it is desirable. Our own view is that 
ministers should not be altogether deprived of official assistance 
in the legislature but that that assistance should be confined 
to speaking in support and explanation of ministerial policy and 
should not extend to voting. In the scheme which we suggest 
below the legislature is bi-cameral and most of the officials are 
placed in the uf^r house with the right of speaking in the 
lower house when required to do so by a minister. We would 
retain the nominated representatives of the Anglo-Indian and 
Indian Christian communities as we can see no method of 
creating suitable electOTates for these scattered communities. 
At present the Governor nominates one member to represent 
classes which in his opinion are depressed classes. As we have 
already pointed out the great mass of the community are un- 
enfranchised. Apart altogether from what aile commonly 
regarded as the depressed classes, there is a large section of the 
population which is unrepresented in the legislature and is so 
bax^ard that it is unable to look after its own interests. 7%e 
natural remedy for this would be to widen the franchise but we 
have already given reasons why this should hot be done. We 
are therefore compelled to fail back on nomination and we 
suggest that the Governor shonld be empowered to ncaninalie 
five membors to represent all these badbrard classes wbidh 
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would include the depressed classes. In addition we would 
give the Governor three general nominations to be used to 
bring in representatives of any interests not otherwise repre- 
sented or to redress communal inequalities. We think it im- 
portant that in making nominations other than those to repre- 
sent the Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian communities the 
Governor should be instructed to see that he uses this power 
in such a way so as to retain in the council as a whole whatever 
proportion of representation is ultimately conceded to the Mu- 
hammadan minority. With three general nominations out of 
ten, it should be possible for him to do this and we understand 
that the Muhammadans attach very considerable importance 
to the matter. These proposals, taken as a whole, would re- 
duce the nominated element in the legislature from twenty- 
one to eleven. 

CONSTITUllON OF THE LEGISLAl UHE. 

16. The suggestions outlined above are compared with 
the existing legislature in the statement below : — 


Elected members. 

Proposed. 

Present. 

Non-Muhammadans 

... 60 

60 

Muhammadans 

... 29 

29 

Europeans ... 

1 

1 

Landholders 

... 12 

6 

Chamber of Commerce 

3 

3 

Universities 

.) 

1 

'Nominated members. 



Officials 

1 

16 

Non-officials 

... 10 

5 

Ex officio 



2 

Total 

... 118 

123 


This executive goveunment. 

17. After reaching the foregoing conclusions in regard to T||e 
the franchise, the electorate, and the constitution of the legis- 
latui'e, we come to examine the most difficult problem of all, 
namely, the extent to which the legislature should be given 
increased powers of control over the executive. We feel that, 
even if a second chamber were introduced , the relation of the 
executive to the legislature must depend very largely on the 
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constitution of the popular ohambetr. Now the legislature sug- 
gested in the previous paragraph differs from that which has 
been functioning foac the past eight years mainly in the removal 
of the official bloc and actual experience might be expected to 
act as a useful guide to the probable conduct of such a house. 
It would do so if the position and powers of the legislature 
were to remain unchanged. But the whole problem is to what 
extent the legislature can be given further responsibility and 
there is a great difference between conduct as a partially irres- 
ponsible body and conduct as a fully responsible one. Past ex- 
perience is therefore not a guide on which full reliance can be 
placed. There is reason to believe that on many occasions the 
council might have taken a different line if the matter in issujs 
had not been a reserved one for which it had no final responl 
sibility. The division of subjects has undoubtedly prejudiced 
the council against reserved and in favour of transferred sub-i^ 
jects and in the absence of such division it is quite likely that' 
it would have held a more even balance. It might be claimed 
that even with such division the council as a whole has given 
Oovernment a reasonable amount of support on the reserved 
side. But here the presence of the official bloc has to some 
extent obscured the real position. Without the support of 
official members Government would have found themselves in a 
minority in important divisions much more often than has 
actually been the case. If, however, we take a broad view, we 
are at once impressed by certain, features of the working of the 
council since 1920, In the first place, the party system is large- 
ly lacking and personality has counted far more than party. 
There are really no well-defined parties in the [English sense 
with different political programmes, and in the last few years 
there has developed a tendency towards division on communal 
lines. The swarajist group has the closest resemblance to a 
party. The nationalist group is held together more by per- 
sonal influence than by adherence to any definite programme, 
while religion has not been an altogether unimportant factor in 
its composition. The landholders owe such unity as they have 
more to considerations based on questions affecting their own 
class than to agreement in regard to any policy on behalf of 
the province as a whole. There are thus groups rather than 
paHies and it still remains to be seen whether a real party 
system is likely to be evolved. There has also been in the 
past a distinct tendency on the part of a section of the council 
to intervene in executive matters. This is a natural tendency 
in a oouncil, the majority of whose members are more inter- 
ested in the details of administration than in broad questions of 
policy, but it is none-the-less a dangerous one as the history of 
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our local self -governing institutions since 1923 has proved. The 
legislature will consist mainly of members elected by an elec- 
torate comprising less than four per cent, of the population. 
This legislature wiU not be divided on party lines and it has 
yet to be seen whether time will evolve any well-defined or 
well-organized political parties in the province. Bel^ion is 
likely to be a disruptive factor of considerable importance. For 
some time, at any rate, the legislature will be easily swayed 
on racial issues. Lastly, there is still some lack of appreciation 
of the difference between legislative and executive functions, 
and there will for some time be a danger of the legislature 
showing more interest in the details of administration than in 
question of policy and showing a tendency to intervene in 
purely executive matters, 

18. The demand of the majority of the classes interested Foil 
in politics is no doubt for a system of provincial autonomy, by 
which is meant a parliamentary government, which will admi- 
nister the affairs of the province subject only to such inter- 
ference from the Central Government as is inseparable from a 
system in which a large country is divided on federal lines into 
states or provinces each with its own government. Before 
therefore we proceed further it is desirable that we should con- 
sider that demand and see whether a system of provincial auto- 
nomy can be erected on our foundations. It could be argued, 
as indeed the Ceylon Special Commission have argued, that a 
parliamentary system of government could not be based on an 
electorate consisting of less than four per cent, of the popula- 
tion. A reply to this line of argument has been put forward 
on the basis of the development of the electorate in England. 
Before 1632 there was a system of parliamentary government 
in England though the electorate was practically confined to 
the aristocracy. Even the Act of 1632 only extended the fran- 
chise to the middle classes, and it was not till 1667 that the 
urban working classes were included nor till 1884 that the 
rural labourers were brought in, while it was not until the 
present year that adult suffrage, male and female, was con- 
ceded. But in England even l^fore 1832 there was behind the 
constitution a body that was not only ready but ^so able to 
support it against any attack. A parliamentary system was 
therefore workable even though the electorate was very res- 
tricted and pmtically confined to the aristocracy. But it was 
an oligarchic rather than a democratic system. Even, how- 
ever, if we were content to set up an oligarchic system in this 
province there is at present no body or class which would be able 
to defend ihe constitotion against any attack. The edueated 
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middle classes obviously could not do so. The events of 1921 
showed that the landed aristocracy could not do so. And there 
is among the mass of the people no such citizen-sense as to 
afford any hope that they would unite to resist a determined 
attack on the constitution in the way in which, for example, 
the people of Britain united in May, 1926. There are in this 
province disruptive factms — ^religious, social and eoonomio — 
of very great potency which demand, in any case for the pre- 
sent, an administration which will command the confidence of 
every section of the community, and elements in the services 
which can be recognized as standing above communal consider- 
ations. We hope that with better feeling between the two 
major communities the position will change, but before such 
change takes place a system of full parliamentary government 
might in the long run lead not to advance but to a definite sef^ 
back m constitutional development. \ 

19. If then, for the present, we rule out a system of par-\ 
liamentary government as impracticable, we must go on to 
consider whether there is any stage on the road to such a system 
to which we could without undue risk make an immediate 
advance. Certain lines of advance have been suggested and it 
will be useful if we begin by examining these. We may take 
them in a scflde of increa»ing liberality. The first is the trans- 
fer of further subjects. This was at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the present system regarded as the natural line of ad- 
vance, and if dyarchy had wcH-ked smoothly and with good- 
wiD of Indian public men generally it might well have been the 
line followed. Even as things are it is the line recommended 
by at least one sectioii oi opinion. There is this to be said for 
such a proposal that it retains the known instead of involving 
a plunge into the unknown. Whatever has been the experi- 
ence of other provinces it can be held that dyarchy has been 
worked in this province without an undue amount of friction 
ffid with the maintenance of a reasonable standard erf efficiency 
in the administratis. It can further he urged that some of 
its defects are not inherent, for example, the anomalous posi- 
tion of the Einanoe d^[Murtment, but are capable of removal; 
again, there can be no question that there has been a very laiige 
of real power from' the offidal executive to the repie- 
tisntathes <rf tte people and that We have sinoe 1990 made a 
d yt aetean oe firom the old position in the country was 
yaftTtiia tegBd by w official govemment, Ijastly, them is a 
wager in too rapid advance flua proposal would give mom 
tmm te the pronim to adjual.itae» to the rapidly changinit 
'tronid enmre the maintenance of law a^ 
mror and the protectiem <rf nunorities to a fur greater degree 
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than more advanced schemes. On the other hand, ihere are 
some obvious objections to the adoption of this line of advance. 
The first is that it offers no remedy for the inherent defects of 
the dyarchic system. Dyarchy would continue with this differ- 
ence only that the balance between the reserved and trans- 
ferred sides ^ould be somewhat altered. There would still 
remain reserved subjects in the administration of which the 
Governor in Council would have to face the opposition arising 
from the fact that such subjects are reserved from the full con- 
trol of the legislature and the ministers would still be affected 
in their administration of the transferred subjects by their 
association with the Governor in Council. In the second place, 
such an advance would only give on a wider scale the same 
type of responsibility as the present constitution affords but 
not a more developed type. 


20. ' What we may describe as a second proposal is a 
scheme which would retain dyarchy but is intended to over- 
come the main defects of the present system by providing a 
separate purse and a separate legislature for each side pf the 
Gwernment. This scheme has certain attractive features. It 
would form a natural development of the present system. It 
would reduce the (^portunities for friction and confer on minis- 
ters a higher degree of responsibility to the legislature within 
their own range of subjects. It would also provide a better 
test of the capacity of the legislature. It would make the posi- 
tioQ of the reserved side more logical, though the means of 
doing this might be regarded as a retrograde step since the 
result would be that the reserved side would be altogether fref^ 
from the influence which the legislature at present exerdp^s 
upon it. On the other hand, intensification of dyarchy wo^M 
widen the gap between the official and the non-offidal element. 
Tji'he existence of two separate legislatures each with its ^wn 
executive would give rise to administrative difficulties as sub- 
jects cannot be divided in such a way that they never ovttlap, 
and when differences between the two sides the Govencjmeiit 
did arise they would be mxae difficult to settle than at present. 
These are all disadvantages so serious as to rob the scheme of 
^ny attraetionB it may otherwise possess. 

21. The schemes next examined by us have this in 
ooKhmon that they have a unitary govermneni and no ^vision 
id subjects though they differ in regard to the respmisibility 
of . the ministers, the oonstitntion of the ezecntiTe, the safe- 
griards itequired and the authority on whom respons- 
ilality^ for sillying those safeguards dtcmld be imposed. A!! 
ilMM'icheiiies pnmjfpoie the rnsintenanoe oi a central gov- 
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eminent substantially the same as, and certainly not less 
strong than, the present one. We class as the third scheme 
one in which the executive would consist of a Governor with 
a cabinet of uon-ofiBcial members, selected by the Governor 
from the elected members of the legislature, the chief member 
selected on the Governor's sole responsibility, the remaining 
members selected in consultation with the chief member. 
This cabinet would hold office for the life of the legislature 
unless they were dismissed by the Governor, themselves re- 
signed or were turned out by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
legislature. The cabinet would stand or fall together. The 
Governor and his cabinet would have tJje assistance of a senior 
permanent official, who would be known as the fiiii jial ad- 
viser, and would exercise all the powers at present vesfed 
in the Finance department in addition to advising the Gover- 
nor and his council on general ina^^lers. There would be 
division of subjects. The Finam ’ I department would be iu\a 
special position, but its functions would be advisory, as indeed 
they are intended to be in the present constitution. A scheme 
with a very strong resemblance to this one, submitted by the 
heads of certain provinces in 1918, was considered and rejected 
by the authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 
The difficulty of the scheme lies in the position of the cabinet 
vis-d-pts the Governor on the one side and the legislature on 
the other. The members of the cabinet would be primarily 
responsible to the Governor, that is to Parliament, but they 
would also to some extent be responsible to the legislature. 
They could be dismissed by the. Governor even when supported 
by the legislature. On the other hand, they must be dismissed 
by tRe Governor , when disowned by a two-thirds majority of the 
legislature, even though on the matter in issue they may have 
the Governor's support. If the cabinet were so chosen as ta 
represent a majority of the legislature, it would be in a 
very strong position vis-d-vis the Governor. On the other 
hand, if it did not command a majority the legislature would 
in its turn be in a very strong position and would be able to 
refuse supply even though it might not have the necessary 
majority to dismiss the cabinet. It might be possible to pro- 
vide certain safeguards meet these difficulties, such as the 
grant of power to the Governor to authorize such expenditure 
as he might cansider necessary for the safety and tranquillity 
of the province or for the carrying on of any department. But 
the scheme fails to provide the execuliTO with an affirmative 
power of legislation against a hostile legislature, and it would 
presumably be necessary to rely in this case 6u the poww of 
higher authority to malm ordinances and regulations. Attrac* 
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live features of the scheme are that it gels rid of dyarchy, that 
it gives to the cabinet a large measure ot stability, and tuat it 
ensures harmony between the executive and tiie legislature 
except when the opposition in the legislature is over fifty 
but under sixty-six per cent, of its strength at the time. On 
the other hand, the cabinet and the legislature might find 
their joint will I'rustrated witn the possibility of a complete 
deadlock which would render it necessary for the Governor to 
take over the whole administration. 

22. The next two schemes are those put forward by the Fosrfh and 
Associasted Chambers of Commerce and the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce. They have certain common features. respontlMa 
]3oth provide for the abolition of the division of subjects, a non- goyjmmtiit 
official executive, individually but not jointly responsible to the 
legislature, and a bi-cameral legislature. They differ in 
regard to the safeguards with wbii^h their proposals must be 
accompanied. The Associated Chambers propose to make 
High Courts a central subject and to entrust to them the trans- 
fer and posting of district and subordinate judges. That is 
their safeguard for the impartial administration of law and 
justice. They realize that adequate safeguards for the main- 
tenance of order ust also be set up, but they are unable to 
suggest what they should be or by what authority they should 
be exercised. Tliey content themselves with the statement 
that while they find it difficult to make adequate proposals 
they do not consider it incompatible with the idea of giving 
full provincial control over the administration of the police 
force to provide some special safeguards resting with the Gov- 
ernor and the Governor-General to protect officers from perse- 
cution or unfair punishment. The Upper India Chamber 
deal with the problem of law and order in a different way. 

They propose to give to the Governor a dual position; they 
would make him head of the Government, in which capacity 
he would retain all his existing powers except those of 
(certification^ but they would also make him his own minister 
for law and order and in respect of that subject would give 
him powers of certification. To represent him in the legis- 
lature they would appoint an official parliamentaty secretary. 

These schemes are chiefly of interest as evidence of the wide- 
spread desire to get rid of dyarchy. They propose to substitute 
a system of reasonable government but recognize that such 
i\ system must be accoippanied by adequate safeguards. It is 
liere that in our opinion the weakness of the schemes becomes 
manifest. The Associated Chambers are unable to suggest 
vrhat the safeguards should be. The Upper India Chamber 

30 
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make proposals which would virtually amount to a reversion 
to dyarchy and in addition would place the Governor in a dual 
position BO difficult as to be in our opinion impossible. Though 
we recognize that some of the main features of these schemes 
are attractive, we have not found in either scheme much to 
assist us in finding a really workable solution of the very 
difficult problem with which we are faced. 

23. We now tmn to the oonsidera^on of a sixth scheme 
which we have examined in considerable detail and with the 
greatest care. Under this scheme the ^ecutive would consist 
of the Governor, a cabinet of jointly responsible ministers and 
an official member. The cabinet would be fully responsible 
to the legislature, that is to say, would retain office only I so 
long as it retained the confidence of that house. The Gover- 
nor in selecting the cabinet would be bound by his Instrumm 
of Instructions to give representation to the main commu- 
nities of the province. The official bloc would disappear, but 
there would be some system of securing the representation 
minority interests, either by the retention of communal elec- 
torates or by the reservation of seats. There would be no 
division of subjects into reserved and transferred. All prov- 
incial subjects would be administered by the cabinet and 
would be subject to the vote of the legislature. 

24. Except for the communal constitution of the cabinet 
and the inclusion of an official member therein this scheme has 
so far the essential features of a system of full responsibility. 
But to render such a scheme workable in existing conditions 
somewhat elaborate safeguards have to be piovided, and, 
since there is no obvious way of including them in the 
internal machinery of the government, it is necessary to fall 
baqk on external checks placed in the hands of the Governor. 
These safguards would be in addition to the control which 
the Secretary of State in Council and the Government of 
India would require to retain. Some control over State or 
provincial Governments is necessary in any constitution of a 
federal nature and all such control could not possibly be abol- 
islied in India. 

25. Under the existing constitution the exercise of the 
powers of superintedence, direction and control vested by 
statute in the Secretary of State in Council and the Gov^- 
ment of India has, so far as transferred subjects are con- 
cerned, been limited by statutcny rules to the following pur- 
poses : — 

(1> to safeguard the administratiau of central subjects, 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces^ 
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<B) to safeguard impeiial interests^ 

(4) to determine intra-imperial questions, 

*(6) (a) to deal with questions relating to the Higli 
Commissioner for India, 

(b) to control borrowing by local Governments, 

(c) to control the civil services in India, and 

(d) to secure the exercise and performance of 
powers and duties under statutory rules. 

Of these pur^ses nos. (1) to (6) (b) result from the nature of 
the constitution and the powers of control connected with 
them are such as are inherent in the position of a subordinate 
member of a federal constitution. ' They would be retained 
and, as all subjects would be transferred, would extend to all 
subjects. Control in matters affecting the all-India services 
must be retained so long as any such services are retained, 
and it is an essential part of this scheme to retain the Indian 
^ivil and Indian PoUce services on all-India basis 

26. In addition to control by these external authorities The same 
there is the control exercised by the Governor. At present the poweri of 
Governor may require action to be taken otherwise than in Govemoff^ 
accordance with the advice of the ministers if he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion — Section 52 (3) of the 
Government of India Act. Further, his Instrument of In- 
structions lays upon him certain special responsibilities the 
discharge of which may require him to dissent from his minis- 
ters. The Governor appears therefore actually to have wider 
powers of control than the authority from which he derives 
his powers. He must clearly retain certain powers of inter- 
vention. But under the scheme we are considering these 
would be clearly and closely defined in the Act and it would 
be made clear that the Governor exercises them as the agent 
of Parliament and in the exercise of them is subject to the 
superintendence, direction and control of the Secretary of 
State in Council and the Government of India. The matters 
in regard to which the Governor would be empowered to inter- 
'vene would be — 

(1) maintenance of the safety and tranquillity of the 

province and prevention of religious or racial 
conflict; 

(2) the advancement and w^fare of backward classes; 

(3) impartid treatment and protection of the diverse 

interests of or arising from race, religion, social 
condition, -wealth or any other circumstance; 
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(4) protection of the public services; 

(5) prevention of monopoliBe or special privileges agauirtr 

the common interest and of unfair discrimination, 
in matters affecting commercial or industrial in- 
terests ; 
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(6) maintenance of financial stability and adherence to 
canons of financial propriety. 

Nos. (1) to (5) of these matters are at present included in 
article VII of the Governor’s Instrument of Ii.structions, 

27. In the sphere of legislation this scheme would give 
the Governor the power to certify legislation similar to that 
at present vested in him under section 72-E of the Govern- 
ment of India Act but extending to all subjects, provided the 
legislation was “essential for the safety, tranquillity, or fina!^- 
cial stability of the province.” The Governor would also re- 
tain his existing power of giving or refusing assent to prov- 
incial acts. The Governor-General wouid also have to retaiti- 
some power of control over provincial legislation on the lines of 
the power conferred by section 80-A of the Government of 
India Act, but such control would be limited as narrowly a& 
[xiBsible. 
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28, In tfie financial sphere the control of the Secretary of 
State in Council over expenditure would be limited for all sub- 
jects to that which he at present has over expenditure on 
transferred subjects as defined in schedule III of the Devolution 
rules. The Government of India would also retain some 


control over provincial borrowing and taxation. The principle 
of votable and iion-votable expenditure would be embodied in 
rhe statute to the extent of creating certain permanent charges 
on the lines of the consolidated fund in England. These 
would include the contribution to the Central Government, 
interest and sinking fund charges, expenditure prescribed by or 
imder any law, and the salaries, pensions and allowances of 
certain persons, including salaries, etc., of persons holding posts 
borne on the cadre of the all-India services at the time of the 
introduction of the Act. The Act would contain specific pro- 
vision requiring the disbursement of charges on the consoli- 
dated fund and would give the Governor power to certify ex- 
penditure necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the prov- 
ince or for the carrying on of any department. 

29. In addition to these powers vested in the Governor 
for astlon Info enable him to assist his Government in carrying on he 
• tffsdlotk* would be given power in the last resort to take over the wholi^ 
administration as now provided in the Transferred Subjects- 
Temporary Administration Hules. This power would. 
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be necessary to prevent a complete breakdown, if the Governcar 
failed to overcome a deadlock by the ordinary constitutional 
process of dissolution and the appointment of a new ministry. 

30. The attractions of this sciieme are obvious. It 
seems to get rid of dyarchy and to introduce a large measure JontWeMd. 
of real responsibility over practically the whole field of adminis- 
tration. It constitutes a great advance towards a system ot 
^complete responsible government. It wo ild not satisfy extreme 
opinion, but would, we believe, receive a large measure of sup- 
port from politicians of the moderate school of thought and 
would bring about a change in the general attitude towards 
Government. If such a scheme could be introduced there 
would be some hope that the Government would be regarded 
as a Government of the people and that the present attitude 
of constant, opposition to the Government qud Government 
would undergo a change. We are fully alive to all these con- 
siderations, but on the other hand cannot conceal from 
ourselves the difficulties of the scheme. It contains certain 
anomalies, such as the inclusion of an official member in the 
cabinet and the retention of the Indian Civil and Indian 
Police services on an all-India basis. These are logical 
^lefects, but though we would not underrate their importance, 
oiir difficulty in advocating the scheme is based on much 
more fundamental objections. The s# Keme would in present 
circumstances involve great risks without the elaborate safe- 
guards provided. It is essential that these safeguards should 
be placed in the hands of the Governor and of n6~more distant 
:authority. But this will make the position of the Govemoi 
one of veiy heavy responsibility and very great difficulty. 

^Questions will arise, and probably with considerable frequency, 
in regard to which the Governor will differ either from his 
ministers as a body or from one or other section of them. 

Take the case where he differs from all his ministers and the 
ministers have the legislature behind them. The Governor is 
satisfied that his interference is not only justified but even 
necessary to secui-e fair treatment to some particular interest. 

The ministers r^use to give way. The Governor will then 
have to consider whether the case is of sufficient, importance 
-to justify dissolution. A weak Governor will give way at this 
point. A stronger man, anxious to see justice done, may hold 
out and decide to dismiss the ministers and dissolve the legis- 
lature. An election takes place and a new legislature is 
returned. The election issue hM been the will of the Govemm- 
versus the will of the people. The result will almost cer- 
teinly be victory for the latter and the only condition on which 
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any miiutiteis will take ofiice will be tliat the Governor givea* 
way. He is then forced to decide whether the issue is of 
suiiicient importance to be made the cause of a deadlock which, 
can only end in his taking over the whole administration, and* 
it is obvious that only an absolutely vital issue could be made 
buch a cause. Thus, with the ministers and the legislature 
against him , the Governor will be in a position of great weak- 
ness and will be able to intervene effectively only on vital 
issues. On all minor issues he will be forced to give way. 
It may be argued that such occasions are not likely to be fre- 
quent especially with a cabinet constructed on communal lines.. 
But it is not difficult to foresee that cases will arise in which a 
cabinet, though it might think alike on communal questionsi, 
would still oe united on a question in regard to which th^ 
Governor in the discharge of his duty to Parliament might fee 
compelled to maintain a view opposed to that of his ministers. 
If on the other hand the communal nature of the cabinet is to* 
give rise to internal divisions, then difficulties of another kind 
will arise. In this province the most that the minority com- 
munity could hope for would be one-third of the seats in the 
cabinet and one-third in the legislature. The majority com- 
munity would hold a dominant position. Suppose a majority 
of the legislature demanded the prohibition of all cow-slaughter 
or that executive officers should be instructed to permit the 
playing of music before mosques at all times. Even if the 
Hindu element in the cabinet were entirely opposed to the^ 
action of the legislature and were supported by the Gover- 
nor, their position could easily be made impossible by a deter- 
mined legislature. On the other hand, iTthey supported the 
legislature the position of their Muhammadan colleague would 
become impossible and the position of the Governor one of 
great difficulty. If both sides were determined a deadlock 
would *be inevitable. 


31. The fundamental difficulty which we feel in regard 
to this scheme seems to us to be inherent in any unitary 
scheme which apprbaches at all closely to responsible gov- 
ernment. The problem is to find a whiclj will at once 

yfiSiSt ^ve real responsibility over the whole field of administra- 
te a laeond tion and will at the same time contain within itself such con- 
stitutional checks as will prevent a ministry either from in- 
experience or other causes endangering the safety, tranquillity 
or financial stability of the province. We have considered* 
whether such constitational checks could not be found by 
the institution of a secoxid chamber, while retaining the other 
feetiqres of the acheme. The introduction of such a chambo: 
with a strong cemservative element will in ordinary ciicum- 
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stances be valuable in the sphere of l^isiatioii. But however 
valuable an upper house may be in the legislative sphere, it 
cannot by itself operate effectively as a steadying influence in 
administration or in influence. In these spheres all that it 
might be able to do would be to give the Governor some moral 
support on any occasion when he found it necessary to take 
action against advice in regard to which liis ministers had 
the support of the lower house. Even on such occasions the 
moral support might not be forthcoming, and in that event the 
existence of the upper house w’ould only render the position of 
the Government more difficult. On the other hand, it is an 
undeniable fact that the great majority of modem constitutions 
have bi-cameral legislatures and that there is a strong feeling 
among the more conseivntive of those who have a large stake 
in tlie affairs of tliis piovince that the establishment of a 
second chamber would make for stability and would give some 
sense of security to those who feel that the introduction of 
responsibility will place power in the hands of the more 
extreme politicians. It is also a fact that there are in this 
province classes from whom such a cliainbfcr could suitably be 
constituted. Thus, though we are far from satisfied that the 
upper house would overcome the difficulty inherent in such a 
system as we have been considering, we feel that the scheme 
would be better with an upper house than without one, though 
ordinarily it would be the Governor and not the upper house 
who alone could apply the needed safeguards and even he 
could only intervene effectively in matters that were ab- 
solutely vital. 

:<-i. r ruble to iK'isiiade <>rtisel\ 0 '< that siieli a scheme can JJ* “iHi 
be considered pnicticabje in the jiresent conditions of the pro- aommsiiis 
Vince, especially in r<'?ard to conmmnal differences, we have 
been forced back to the conchision of 1918 that the only solu- /3 sdc 4. 
tion of the problem lies in division of the field of government 
and that advance must be sought, ns indeed was contemplated 
by the authors of the 1918 lleiwrt, in a development of the 
present system. Such advance can be obtained by widening the 
field of responsibility and by making ti e responsibility within 
that field more real. The field can be extended by the transfer 
of further subjects, and the responsibility can be made more real 
by the more careful definition of the Governor’s powers of in- 
tervention, by changes in the position occupied by the Finance 
department and by the removal of the official bloc. We wwld 
further, in view of the considerafions advanced in the previous 
paTagit>ph, institute a second chamber. We may at thi» 
place mention that the second chamber should in our opinion. 
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be roughly half the size of the lower house and cojasist of abou( 
sixty members of whom thirty-five might be elected and 
twenty-five nominated. The franchise would be much the 
same as that of the Council of State at present and we should 
desire to see arrangements made for the inclusion of ex- 
ministers, ex-members of the executive council and possibly of 
ex-officials of a certain status. 

33. Police and the administration of justice are security 
subjects which will naturally be the last to be transferred. We 
would retain both as reserved. We would also keep land 
levenue as a reserved subject. In this province there is no 
branch of the administration which affects law and order mote 
closely than that of land revenue, nor is there any which is so 
vital to the financial stability of the province. In fact land 
revenue is virtually a security subject. In regard to jails 
we are not altogether in agreement. The close connexion 
between police and the administration of justice on the one 
hand and jails on the other suggests that all three subjects 
should be treated alike. The maintenance of an adequate 
standard of administration and discipline in jails undoubtedly 
has its influence on law and order. On the other hand it is 
desirable to retain as few reserved subjects as possible and the 
Home Member would on this ground be prepared to transfer 
jails, while the Finance Member considers that they should be 
reserved. There are some minor subjects, for example, 
criminal tribes, which owing to their close connexion with one 
or other of the main subjects suggested for reservation should 
also be reserved, but these will be few and need not be detailed. 

34. The Governor's power to overrule his ministers is 
at present regulated by sub-section (3) of section 52 of the 
Gov^rn^ent of India Act. He may require action to 
be takep otherwise than' in accordance with their advice, if 
he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion. This 
gives the Governor a very wide power. If the party system 
and the political sense of the people were more fully developed, 
there would be natural constitutional restrictions on the exer- 
cise of this power, as it is clear that minisiers supported by a 
majority of tho legislature would be in a strong position and 
any undue interference with their decisions might involve the 
Governor in serious constitutional difficulties. Owing, how- 
ever, to the numerous lines of division in the legislature, the 
position of ministers cm d ois the Governor has ordinarily not 
been as strong as the existing constitution permits it to be. 
Devei<^nient of a party system and more political sense will 
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afford a natural remedy for this state of matters. But there is 
room also for another measure designed to place the minister 
in a position of greater responsibility. The occasions on which 
the Governor is empowered to overrule them should be clearly 
defined and there would be some advantage in requiring that 
before 'a Governor requires aciton to be taken other than in 
accordance with the advice of any one minister, the case should 
be considered by all the ministers. If a majority of the minis- 
ters are agreed, then the Governor should only be empowered 
to require action to be taken contrary to their advice for one 
of the purpose already defined in paragraph 26 above. We 
<;on8ider that the power to which reference is made in para- 
graph 26 (3) above should be held to include a power to secure 
adequate representation of the various communities in the ad- 
ministrative services. On the reserved side the Governor 
would retain all his existing powers, including those of cer- 
tification. 

35. The establishment of a system of joint responsibility joint 
would be a forward step which would strengthen the position 
of ministers. The difficulties that stand in the way of this 
advance have been referred to in paragraph 28 (page 31) of 
the first volume of this report. In view of these difficulties, 
it is doubtful wliether it would be wise to introduce any definite 
-constitutional provision requiring that the ministers must act 
together as a cabinet. But any steps that can be taken in this 
direction should be taken. For example, the Governor might 
he required to select a chief minister first and to select the 
remaining ministers in consultation with that minister. Again 
he might be instructed to require that certain cases should be 
•considered by all the ministers. It may not be possible to 
obtain ministers who will bind themselves as a body tpithout 
reservation to act together, and will individually agree that in 
the event of disagreement with the rest of the ministry on 
a vital point they will resign; but it might be possible to get 
-some measure of joint responsibility. The Governor should 
therefore be instructed to try to secure ministers who will 
agree to act together, if not unreservedly, at least with as 
few reservations as possible. 

86. The present constitution of the legislature is snch^*|j^j^ 
that the ministers are sometimes able with the aid of the offieid 10 nioa# 
blao to command a majority without having the support of 
majority of the non-official memberB. This use of the offldid 
vote is clearly a limitation on the responsibility of the ministars 
to the electorate. The withdrawal of the official vote, will 
«oanstrain ministers to stand more on their own feet and wiU 
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form a clear step in advance. But sach a withdrawal will re- 
act on the reserved side of the Government. We do not oon- 
aider that it would be possible to carry on the administration, 
of reserved subjects with an entirely non-official legislature. 
If therefore the official bloc is to be got rid of in the case of 
the transferred subjects, a method must be found of securing 
to Government on the reserved side some better provision for 
carrying through its demands on the reserved side than it could 
hope to find in a legislature from which the official bloc has been 
removed. It would be possible to retain a single chamber and 
to permit officials to vote only on business relating to reserved 
subjects. But there are obvious disadvantages in having a 
legislature constituted differently for different purposes. Thej 
position of the officials would be anomalous and the question 
\\ould undoubtedly often arise as to whether the business 
before the house did or did not refer to a reserved subject. Wa 
are therefore not in favour of this arrangement. The alter- 
native is a bi-cameral legislature, the upper house of which 
would contain officials as at present and a considerable nomin- 
ated element, while the lower house would be almost entirely 
non-official. The lower house would have all the functions of 
the present legislature but its powers in the matter of legisla- 
tion would be shared with the upper house. The upper house 
would have the right of interrogation and of moving resolutions. 
In regard to all legislation it would have the same powers as 
the lower house. We are not satisfied that the reserved side 
of the Government could properly discharge its obligations if it 
had to rely for financial provision for its operations on the 
vote of the lower house, as it is now proposed to be constituted, 
subject only to the Governor's power of certification. We 
wou]d therefore suggest that while these demands should as at 
present be presented to the lower house, the Governor in 
Council should have the right to take to the upper house any 
demand refused by the lower, and the upper house should 
have power to restore that demand. An alternative arrange-, 
ment would be to give to the upper house the sole right to 
vote demands for the reserved subjects. The objection to that 
is that it would give the lower house much less control over 
the reserved subjects than the present legislature has, and 
though we hold that the existing constitution has resulted in 
giving the legislature a larger measure of control than wa» 
CHrigmally contemplated over subjects for the administration of 
which the 'ageiits of Parliament are responsible , we would hesi* 
t^ to propom an arrangement which t#ould exr in the other. 

Our own proposal would give the lower house the 
eiatne 'powers as at present but would give the upper house an 
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opportunity of amending decisions which tlie iiovernor iit 
Council found himself unable to acept. In the lust resort the 
(iovernor should have the power of cei*tification. In regard 
to Bills relating to resei-ved subjects the Governor 
should be given the same powers as the Govenaor-General at 
present has under section 67-B of the Government of India Act 
and these powers should be exercisable if the Governor certi- 
fies the Bill to be essential to the safety, tranquillity or finan- 
cial stability of the province. The effect of this provision 
would be that where either chamher refused leave to introduce 
a bill or failed to pass it in a form recommended by the Gover- 
nor after certification, the Bill, if already passed by the other 
chamber, would on signature by the Governor become an Act 
of the provincial legislature, and, if not already passed by the 
other chamber, would be laid before it, and if passed by it in 
the form recommended by the Governor would become an 
Act of the whole legislature, or if not passed by it would on 
signature by the Governor become such an Act. Acts so 
])assed would be reserved in tlie manner at present prescribed 
i)y sub-section (2) of section 72-E of the Act before coming 
into effect. 

The Finance department. 

37, This brings us to consider the position of the Finance 
department and the existing system of allocating resources to 
the two sides of the Government. The present position of the 
Finance department undoubtedly offers difficulties. Finance 
is not one of the provincial sn])jects included in schedule II of 
the Devolution niles. It cannot therefore be said to be tech- 
nically .a reserved subject, though some subjects included in the 
comprehensive term finance are definitely reserved, for 
example, borrowing. But Devolution nile 36 prescribes that 
the Finance department shall be controlled by a member of the 
executive council. This rule has been the subject of much 
criticism. Even though there is no substance in the charge 
that the Finance department has favoured reserved at tlie ex- 
pense of transferred departments, we fully realize that the 
present position, under which the department is controlled by 
a member responsible for the administration of certain reserved 
subjects, is not an ideal one and we would like to see the 
4epartment so placed as to occupy a more detached position 
vis d vis the reserved side of the Government. The essentia) 
functions of the department are advisory and we see no reason 
why it should not be placed under a financial adviser who trill 
be neither a member of the Government nor snbordhiite 
either to a member of the executive council or to Is minister ^ 
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but will occupy a semi-independent position under the Gover- 
nor. This proposal is elaborated in a note by the finance sec- 
retary which forms an appendix to this memorandum. Since it 
is hardly possible to provide for the pay of the financial ad- 
viser and his establishment under the statute, the demand for 
expenditure on his branch will have to be presented to the legis- 
lature either as a reserved or as a transferred item, and it 
would seem advisable therefore to treat him as serving on the 
reserved side. But in spite of this the change now proposed 
in the position of the Finance department possesses obvious ad- 
vantages. 

The Services. 

38. The need for the retention of European officers in thi 
**** security services, namely, the Indian Civil and Indian Police 

services is widely recognized. Under this scheme these two\ 
services would be retained on an all-India basis under the \ 
control of the Secretary of State in Council without giving rise \ 
to anomalies and difficulties such as would arise from their 
retention under a unitary scheme such as that deRcribcd in 
paragraph 23 above. The result of the transfer of the Irriga- 
tion and Forest departments, on the other hand, would be to 
close all further recruitment to the Indian Service of Engineers 
and the Indian Forest Service and to necessitate the establish- 
ment of provincial services to undertake the work at present 
done by these all-India services. The officers remaining in 
the Indian Service of Engineers and Indian Forest Service 
would be safeguarded in the enjoyment of their existing rights 
and privileges in the same manner as officers of the Indian 
Education and other all-India services serving transferred de- 
partments at present. The portection of the services would, 
as now, be a special charge imposed on the Governor by his 
Instrument of Instructions. Salaries and pensions payable to, 
or to the dependents of, persiins apx>ointed by or with the ap- 
roval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council 
would be rendered non-votable by statute. At present mem- 
bers of the all-India services recruited before January 1, 1920, 
have the right to retire on proportionate pension at any time 
up till the action to be taken on the report of the Statutor>' 
Commission is known. Those recruited after January 1. 
19^, have the right to retire only if the field of service for 
which they were recruited is transferred and provided they 
exercise the right within one year of such transfer. We are 
of opinion that members of the all-India services recruited be- 
fore January 1, 1920, should retain the right of premature 
retirement for a further period as the only means of preventing 
the serious depletion of the services. In the case of offioers 
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fecruited after that date we would maintain the preaent rules 
with some extension of the period within wliich the right 
must be exercised. 

39. The need for a public services commission has been 
felt in the matter of selection of candidates for appointment in 
the transfeh’ed departments. The dilBficulties experienced in 
this matter have been referred to at pages 11, 67 and 90 of 
volume II of this report. The present system of ad hoc selec- 
tion committees is not entirely satisfactory. There is need for 
such a commission also to deal with disciplinary matters. We 
feel that if the provincial services are to occupy a position 
and to maintain standards becoming to them and worthy of 
the province, the establishment of a provincial public services 
commission will be necessary. 

Kelations with the Government of India. 

40. The relations of the provincial Government with the 
Government of India would in regard to reserved subjects con- 
tinue as at present. The ultimate responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council and Parliament w^oiild remain un- 
changed. It follows that the Government of India must re- 
tain its existing powers of superintendence, direction and 
control, though we believe that there is scope for the relaxation 
of some rules which unduly limit the powers of the provincial 
Government, for example, rules relating to grants of land hn4 
the alienation of land revenue which date from a time whed 
the receipts from land revenue were shared by the Govern- 
ment of India. In regard to transferred subjects the powers 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of State in Counf^il, 
and the Government of India are limited by statutory rules 
to the purposes already described in paragraph 25. No re«iax- 
ation of these rules is desirable and we would even suggest /chat 
the addition of a further purpose should be considered, namely, 
to prevent a provincial Government from taking any lotion 
that would seriously embarrass the Government of a neigh- 
bouring province. 

41. In the sphere of legislation we would welcome any 
amendment of section 80-A of the Government of India Act 
which would free the provincial Government from constant 
references for the sanction of the Governor-General. 

42. The effect of the Meeton Setlh:ment on the finances 
of this province has been explained in paragraphs 55 to 58 an4 
85 of volume I of this report. The Committee on Financial 
Belatiohs anticipated that, the prpvinoe would, after ^ying 
the contribution of two htmdred and forty lakhs, start with hn 
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increased spending power of one hundred and fifty-seven lakhs. 
We have given figures which show that the sum actually avail- 
able was eleven instead of one hundred and fifty-seven lakhs. 
In addition there was at the close of the year 1920-21 a balance 
of eighty-nine lakhs. The province thus started the Reforms 
period with resources which, while sufficient to enable it to 
maintain a position of equilibrium, even after making provi- 
sion for increases in pay of which the Settlement took no 
account, were insufficient to meet such recurrent calamities as 
reduction of revenue and increase of expenditure, and allowed 
floods or the failure of the monsoon, with their consequential 
inadequate provision for the necessarily increasing demand 
for expenditure on transferred subjects. The province h^ ' 
in fact cause to complain that the contribution was pit 
at too high a figure. But the final remission of the contiJi- 
bution has alter^ the position, and we see no advantage 
attempting a radical revision of tlie Settlement. The chie 
advocates of such a revision are to be found in those provinces 
which collect large sums on acocunt of customs duty and 
contribute the major portion of the income-tax. A revision 
wliich would give such provinces a larger share of these sources 
of revenue would, unless central revenues could be expanded 
in other directions, involve a loss to the central Government, 
which would have to he made good either by direct contribu- 
tions from the other provinces or by transferring to central 
revenues part of the revenues now raised in these other prov- 
inces by purely provincial taxation. In either case the in- 
terests of this province would suffer. On administrative 
grounds too we would oppose any return to the old system of 
divided heads of revenue, which Would in itself involve some 
measure of control by the central Government over the branches 
of 'administration concerned with the raising of these revenues, 
and the difficulty of divided control would be enhanced by the 
fact that the local Government and its legislature would be 
dependent on control exercised by through the central legis- 
lature. 

43. A review of our financial position has, however, satis- 
^ defective both by rea^n of lack of flexibility 
existing resources and in the small scope which exist- 
ing arrangements afford for the general increase of our reve- 
nues. The fcs*mer defect might in onr (pinion be removed by 
the transfer to the central Government of the revenue from 
general st^pe and in exchange the transf^ to the local Qov- 
OTunent ofAthe tax on personid incomes,; it such an exchange 
oouM be effected vntbout any further di^lbanee of the exarting 
diRtiibutkm of revmmee between central and provincial. We 
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«baU;.lioW^T6ri be prepared to discuBa this question iurther and 
in greoter detc^ in tbie ooorse of the special inquiry whidi we 
•underatand the Commission intends to institute in order to 
deal with financial relations. As regards the general in&prove- 
ment of our reik>urce8, we have examined a number of proposals 
includi^ those suggested in the Beport of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee. Some of these proposals, such as that of an 
^excise duty on matches, patent medicines and tobacco, present 
considerable difficulties and appear to be of doubtful financial 
advantage. The suggestion that a tax be imposed on agricul- 
tural incomes has little practical interest at the moment for it 
would involve a radical revision of our land revenue system. 
On the whole therefore we see little hope of exploiting to any 
great advantage the new sources of taxation suggested, nor do 
we see any immediate prospect of removing the oposition which 
the legislative council would be likely to offer. We anticipate 
some general improvement of our finances by automatic redirec- 
tion in interest charges and we have preferred to the Govern- 
ment of India a claim which we consider to be based on equitable 
.grounds, to be relieved of the interest now paid on pre-reform 
unproductive irrigation debt, a matter which we should be glad 
to refer to the consideration of the agency charged with investi- 
gating financial relations. We further consider that it would be 
«n advantage if we were permitted to take over the manage- 
ment of our advances and to retain the interest on our deposits. 
We are satisfied with the present position as to borrowing and 
we do not consider that any advantage is to be derived from the 
separation of the provincial balances which would impose on 
the local Government the management of its own ways and 
means. As regards the provincializatiun of acccfunts, we sub- 
mit as an appendix to these proposals a full account, prepared 
by the finance secretary, of the system of separation of accounts 
from audit which has been introduced in this province. We 
shall be prepared to give our views both in regard to the 
separation of balances and the provincialization of accounts 
in detail in the course of the inquiry into financial matters. 

44. Such is the scheme which in the difficult circum- 
stances of the present time appears to us to offer the best line of 
advance. We are fully alive to its imperfections but we hold 
that it is a natural development of the present constitution and 
forms a distinct stage on the road to a more complete system of 
responsible government. It involves no sharp break with the 
past, no sudden "plunge into the unknown. It provides a 
system which is likely to wcu-k with less friction than the 
present one and at the same time gives to ministers Is higher 
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degree ol amtlxHiiy over a erider field. If iaT<dvee no undue 
lieks. The reaerred side is left strong enough to maintain law 
and order and the Governor will be retained in a positum to iaD>- 
tect the vital interests of minority communities for a further 
period daring which it is to be hoped that the people of the prov- 
ince will develop a larger measure of poMtical sense and beoome 
more fit for a system of omnplete reqKmsibility. We do not 
desire to suggest that we would necessarily pr^er this scheme 
to any other. But we are prepared to advocate it in {uefetence 
to any other that has so far come to our iTotice or that we 
ourselves have been able to devise. We sbpuld add that our 
proposals are based on the assumption that (he constitution 
of the central Government will not be radicallv altered. i 
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Mote by the Hon^ble NawJtb Sir Ahmad Sai*d Khan. 
K.C.LE*^ Home Member. 


I HAVE always been of opinion, and am still of opinion, 
that in these provinces we have given cu'ticient pioof of the fact 
that my countrymen can be trusted with responsibilty to run 
the machinery of government. In 1924 1 made i: clear in my 
note for the Muddiuian Committee that full provincial autono- 
my, under certain safeguards, could be given to these provinces 
Since then there has been, I am sorry to ^y, marked de- 
terioration in communal feelings in these provinces, and I feel 
that unless and until the two great coiuni unities can come to an 
agreement on the main question which divides them it is not 
safe to advance politically as far as one would wish to. There- 
fore, it is for this reason, that I have agreed with great reluct- 
ance that the cumbrous and awkward system of dyarchy should 
be allowed to continue for some time more. Personally I do 
not regard the present acute differences between the two oom- 
m unities as a permanent feature. I admit that there were 
suspicions and distrust even before the Reforms, which led to 
the demand for separate representation by one community. 
But feelings of hostilitj^ were never so acute as they are noVr. 
I hope that time and experience will show the futility of such 
an attitude. Moreover, it is quite possible that the very 
fact ihat some departments have perftTce been kept reserved 
for this very reason may have a wholesome effect on the leaders 
of both the communities. They may realize what a great 
ol)stacle — communal tension — is in the way of the political pro- 
gress of the country and this may bring about such a change in 
fueling between the communities that the reasons wliich now 
hold good for reserving certain departments would no 
longer be valid. To provide for such altered circumstances, 
I arn of opinion that statutory jM-ovision should be made to en- 
able the Government of India to review after five years the 
question of transferring the remaining departments to the con- 
trol of the Legislative Council. If they then find that the com- 
munal situation has so improved as to make the transfer of all 
subjects practicable, they should have the power of giving 
effect to their wishes. 

November 21 . 1928. AHMAD SA*ID. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Note on the ConsUtatton of the FlnaiiM Dq^aftmont by 

B* JL* H« Bloolif Fl tta p o o 

Baoiotaiy. 

Thb weaknesses of the finance department as at present 
constituted have been described in the l^piort on the working 
of the system of Government, United I^vinces, 1921 — ^28, 
paras. 48 to 47. It is unnecessary to repeat what was there 
said. The three principal objections to the present constitu* 
tion may be briefly ^-stated thus. These are : — 

(1) The finance department, although it has to serve 

both the reserved and transferred sides bfxOov* 
ernment, is itself a reserved subject. This gives 
occasion for the charge that the finance deport- 
ment is not impartial in its dealings with the tiro^ 
sides. 

(2) The finance member is in charge not only oi 

finance, but also of imp<»rtant spending depart- 
ments; which makes him liable to the charge 
that he favours bis own spending departments at 
the expense of all others : and that he cannot 
deal satisfactorily with the same case froni both 
the administrative and financial points of ;riew. 

(3) The finance department^ though having in theory 

only advisory powers, is treated by . the adminis- 
trative departments as if it had powers of final 
decision. 

2. It is now proposed to make an importapt change in 
the position of finance department so as to render it more in- 
dependent. It will be under the control ct a finandal adviser, 
who will be neither a memhex of cooncil'nor a minister. He 
will be responcdble to the Governor alone. The department 
will possess, as before, merely advisory powm. Ma^^estly a 
department so constituted i9^1 be tree of the main defects 
of the present department. It will not be apen in the SMse 
way to suspicion of partiality or prejudice in its dealings with 
cither side of Government. The head of the departinent* 
being in charge solely of finance, wfll have no temptatfoii ta 
favoor any department at the expense of another, mix w9l 
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he Imve to deal with any case save from the financial pc^t 
view. Finally, the fact that, the financial adviser himself it- 
not a member of Government, will emphasize the advisory 
nature of his own functions and those of his department. He 
will, in fact, from the administrative point of view, be a Gallio. 
caring for nothing but the financial a^>ect of any particnla*^ 
case. On the other hand, there is some cause for apprehension 
that the influence of a department so constituted will be appre- 
ciably reduced ; that the opinion of a financial , adviser who 
is not himself a member of the Government will carry lesa 
weight with the Government and the legislative council than 
that of his pred^essor. | 

3. With the object of presenting a clear picture of th^ 
proposed finance department, rules have been> drafted corresA 
ponding to the Devolution rules 36 to 45, which lay down the-^ 
functions and duties of the present department. These new\ 
rules will be found in an appendix, together with notes \ 
to explain the differences between them and the old rules; 
here, only those particular rules are examined which affect the 
constitution of the proposed finance department. 

4. Buie I, corresponds to present Devolution rule 36, and 
lays down as follows : — 

(1) that the finance department will be controlled “by 

an officer called the financial adviser, with a 
finance secretary, who shall be a secretary to- 
Government;** 

(2) that the financial adviser shall be appointed by and 

responsible to the Governor; 

(3) that the financial adviser shall be neither a^ember 

of the executive council nor a minister : ' but that- 
he will attend all meetings of the executive coun- 
cil, of the ministry, or of both sides of Govern- 
ment sittii^ together, at which financial mattera 
are to be discussed, and have the right to expiress 
his opinion on such matters, though not to share 
in their decision; 

(4) that the financial adviser will advise any member dl 

council or minister, who, needs^ his assistaiice, in 
any matter relating to finance. 

Hie foQowing comments may be offeifd in 
of this rale . ^ 

Olmme (1).— ^(a> An “adviser*’ must nnofussrilj be an 

espart in his subject, or Mb adrioe Witt be But, M 
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present^ there is no non-poffidai who poBsesBes any expert 
knowledge of finance; there are one or two theorists^ but of 
practical experience they have none. A non-official adviser 
would simply be the mouthpiece of fais finance secretary. 

(h) Under the old rule the finance secre- 
tary was ^^subordinate to the finance member.'* The new 
rule makes him a secretary to Government. This merely 
reproduces the present practice^ which has never been in 
'Consonance with the rule. 

Clause (2). — ^Glause (2) lays down that the financial ad- 
viser shall in all financial matters be responsible to the 
Governor. It is important to describe clearly the nature of 
the relations between them. It is not contemplated that these 
relations should resemble those existing between the Gover- 
nor-General and a secretary to the Government of India in 
respect of foreign affairs, i.e. that the Governor should hold 
the portfolio of finance, and that the financial adviser should 
be merely a super-secretary to represenit him in council. 
Buch an arrangement was actually considered in this province 
as far back as 1920, as a possible remedy of the salient defects 
(even then apparent) of \the present finance department, 
namely, the facts that finance was reserved, and that the 
finance member was also in charge of spending departments 
But the idea was quickly abandoned, as putting the Govemoi 
in an impossible position; for be would then have become a 
party to all financial disputes, not only between the two sides 
ht (Government, but between the finance and any other de- 
partment. Under the proposed arrangement, his principal 
•concrete duty will be that of an arhitrator in such disputes 
fsee rule VII) : whilst the financial adviser will of course 
refer to him in all important cases, and be, generally, res- 
ponsible to him for the management of this department. 
There can be no technical objection to the situation thus 
created; for the finance department, though itself neither 
reserved nor transferred, yet serves both sides of Government : 
and the Governor belongs to both sides of Government. 

Clause (W. — Clause (3) provides the only possible method 
in which an adviser can effectively give advice to Government 
as such. 

Clause (4). — ^The existing Devolution rule lays down that 
if ministers so desire, the (£»v6mor shall appoint a financial 
adviser to asirist and advise the ministers in all financial 
matters. Ex hupothesi, the financial adviser will have to 
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advise both aides of Government, or any individual member 
of council or minister who seeks his help : and clause (4) 
merely makes this clear* A separate financial adviser for 
the ministers thus becomes unnecessary. 

In practice it may prove convenient to sub-divide the* 
department into two branches, one dealing with reserved and 
me with transferred subjects respectively, and to put each 
under a separate officer. In that case members and ministers 
would naturally apply for assistance, in the first place, te 
the officer in charge of the reserved and transferred branch 
respectively. 

6. ' Buies II and IH may be considered together. 

H describes the constructive functions of the finance d 
ment in such matters as the preparation of the budget and 
maintenance and use of accounts : rule III describes its adv 
ory functions. Buie II deals with the relations of the 
department to the Government ^ such : rule III deals with 
its relations to an administrative department. At present^ 
the various cases in which the finance department has only 
adviimry powers are scattered pver the ten Devolution mles 
relating to that department, whilst the nature of that power 
is described in various ways. Sometimes the finance de- 
partment must **6xamine and report," sometimes it must 
"examine and advise," sometimes the administrative depart- 
ment must "consult," somet^es it must "refer." By bring- 
ing all the cases into one rile; and by using the same term 
"examine and advise" in respect of all cases, the advisory 
nature of the finance department’s duties to other depart- 
ments is emphasized. 

7.. Rule F. — In jpara. 76 of the Government of Indiana 
despatch of March 5, 'IU9 (reproduced in appendix I of the- 
Report of the working ^ the system of Government, United 
Provinces, 1921 — ^28), there is a list of the principal duties of 
the finance department. The sixth of these lays down that 
the finance department ^'must be in intimate relation with 
audit." Yet the devo^itidfa rules say very little about the 
matter; though in practice both under the old system of ac- 
counts and the new, thif rejations between finance and audit 
in this province have bito, from the very first, as intimate 
M the authors of that ^spatch cou|^ possibly have derated.. 
Buie y lays stress on thii aspect of the case, by listing all the 
cases in which the finance department actually does cmne in 
^tact with audit, or i^j invoke its advice and assistance. 
^ rule has its special inxportance : for since them is a possi- 
bility that the finapcial, adviser’s influence will be less thant 
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that of the present finance member, it is desirable to em^ia* 
size the fact that finance has in au^t a powerful ally. 

8. Rule VI . — ^The latter part of Devolution rule 37 (jjf) 
(iii) reads as follows ‘Ut (i.e. the finance department) shall 
examine and advise on all schemes of new expenditure for 
which it is pressed to make provision in the estimates, and 
shall decline to provide in the estunates for any scheme which 
has not been so examined.*’ The Government of India (des- 
patch of March 6, 1919, para. 76) wrote as follows: — **An 
invariable rule should be established that no new entry may 
be made in the ^udget until it has been scrutinized in the 
finance department, which should certify that it has been 
examined by it.” This statement makes it plain that such a 
refusal was meant to be final and decisive; but there have been 
occasions in the past when it has not been so regarded. The 
object of making this provision a separate rule, and streng- 
thening its wording, is to make it clear that this rule is im- 
{>erative — ^as it was always intended to be. 

9. Buie YII corresponds to Devolution rule 44, the 
object of which is to ensure that, when necessary, the opinion 
expressed by the finance department receives full consider- 
ation from the local government. In practice, of course, the 
only occasion on which the finance department need take 
action under this rule is when its opinion has been disregard- 
ed by the administrative department to whom it was offered. 
The new rule is so worded as to make this quite clear. 

10. Such cases^ however, are of two kinds, one of which 
is less important than the other : — 

(1) An administrative department may have suggested 
expenditure, to which the finance department 
has objected on some such ground as wasteful- 
ness or extravagance. There will often be no 
need to appeal to higher authority at all. For 
instance, a minister may have insisted on a 
larger sum being provided in the budget of an 
administrative department than, in the opinion 
of the finance department, it can possibly 
spend; which is undesirable, because it locks up 
money of which another department might 
make profitable use. If, however, the sum were 
small, or sufficient money were available for all 
departments, then the finance department need 
not prera its objection. In due course the ap» 
propiiation accounts will prove the flnamsal 
view right, and the administrative depaAnbent 
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will have to answer fear the oxtravagaBiGe of its 
demand. It is sufficient, therefore, tiiat in cases 
this kind the financial adTiser’s power to 
refer to higher authority should be permissive; 
whilst even in the most important of such cases 
it will rarely be necessary to go beyond the local 
government, which indeed, is directly interest- 
^ in wasteful or extravagant expenditure. 

(2) The second type of case involves some definite fin- 
ancial irregularity. Here it will be impossible 
for the finance department to give way, until it 
has exhausted all available remedies. For that 
reason the rule is made imperative, and the fin4 
ancial adviser must lay the case before . the\ 
Governor. It then rests with the Governor to\ 
decide what he shall do. He may, if he pleases, \ 
consult audit — ^the power is permissive, because 
the case may be so clear that a reference to 
audit is unneoessary. Thereafter, however, it 
is laid down that he. must put the case before 
the local government for orders ; whilst he also 
has a permissive piower to refer the case to 
the public accounts committee. This rule, there- 
fore, ensures that such a case will be consi- 
dered by at least one higher authority, and may 
be considered by as many as three. 

11. It is clear that a finance department, constituted 
in this way and possessing these powers, will be free of the 
defects that exist in the present department. Nor is there 
any real danger that the new style of finance department 
will have less influence than its predecessor. For behind 
the financial advi^ stands on the one hand, the Governor, 
and on the. other band, audit. Behind them . again ^and 
first the Government as a whole, and a committee which repre- 
sents the legislature. An unreasdiiable member or minister, 
or a recalcitrant department ma)f be prepared to withstand the 
financial adviser and his departajCnt : but they would be bold 
inde^ if they were prepared to '^thstand the various forces 
that the financial adviser can array against them. And Islttly, 
neither this, nor any other, constitution can be worked suc- 
cessfully, unless thM that work it are '^reasonable men, 
oonducti^ themselves in a reasonable maniser'’ (despatch of 
March 1919, para, 6h). Available experience does not 
warrant euiqposltion that members ,and ininisters WOl 
prove axkj less resmmBblm in the futuie than in the pasrtf 
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Ride I. — Constttiitlon of flnanoe deiiartment. 

(1) In each Governor’s province there shall be a finance 
dep^tment» controlled by an officer to be called the financial 
adviser, with a finance secretary who shall be a secretary to 
Government. 

(2) The financial adviser shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and shall be responsible to him in all matters relating 
to the management of the finance department, and to the 
proper discharge of the functions of that department. 

(3) The financial adviser shall be neither a member of the 
executive council, nor a minister : provided that when either 
the Governor with his executive council, or the Governor with 
his ministry, or the Governor with his executive council 
and his ministry sitting together, are about to consider any 
owtter with which it is the function of the finance department 
to deal. Or any administrative matter involving any importautr 
fintUQcial issue, the financial adviser shall be invited to attend 
their meeting, and when present on such an occasion, ^haJl 
have the right to express his opinion on such matters, though 
not to share in their decision. 

(4) It shall be the duty of the financial adviser to advise 
the executive council, or the ministry, or any individual 
member of council or minister, in any matter relating to 
finance. 

Rale II. — Functions of finance department. 

(1) In connexion with budgetary arrangements — 

(a) It shall obtain from all administrative departments 

the information necessary for the framing of the 
annual estimates of revenue and expenditure, or 
of any supplementary estimates of expenditure 
that may be required during the course of the 
year; 

(b) it shall prepare the annual estimates of revenue and 

expenditure and any supplementary estimates of 
expenditure that are laid before the legislative 
oonncil; 

<c) at such times daring the currency of a year as mtay 
be {nrescribed by the local government, it ihau 
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(j) all proposals involving abandonment ctf revenue lor 

which credit has or might have been taken in 
the budget; or expenditure for which no [srovi* 
sion has been made in the budget; and which 
are to be submitted tosc the consideration of the 
local government or the legislative council; 

(k) the adequacy of any discipliuai'y action that an 

administrative department proposes to take in 
respect of any provincial irregularity. 

(2) In respect of all matters mentioned above and of any 
proposals brought to its notice by any administrative depart- 
ment it shall advise whether the matter under considerationf 
does or does not involve a financial irregularity. 

Rule lY. — Reappropriatlon. 

ll) After grants have been voted by the legislative coun- 
cil — 

(a) the finance department shall have power to sanc- 

tion any reappropriation within a grant from 
one major or subordinate head to another; 

(b) the member or minister in charge of a department 

shall have power to sanction any reappropriation 
within a grant in two items included in a sub- 
ordinate head which does not involve lindertak- 
ing a recurring liability, provided that a copy of 
any order sanctioning any such reappropriation 
shall be communicated to the finance depart- 
ment as soon as it is passed. 

(2)^ The member or minister in charge of a department 
shall have power to delegate to the head of that department 
the power of reappropriation conferred on such member or 
minister by clause (1) (b) above, provided that he shall inform 
the finance department of such delegation. 

(8)'"^6 finance department shall have power to sanc- 
tion ^6 delegation by a member or minister to any other 
irflleers or class of officers of the power of reappropriati^ oon- 
tmeA on such meirber or minister by clause (1) (b) above. 

(4) A copy of catSevB sanctioning any . reappropriation 
wliJqli net require the sanction of the mance ^p^ment 
oominniiicated to that ^^ment as soon as such 
aw passed. 
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Ride ¥.— Relatloiie of flneiioe depeiiment end eiidll. 

(1) In connexion with financial irregularities^ the 
department shall discharge the following functions : — 

(a) It shall frame, or cause to be framed, pro^r finan- 

cial rules for the guidance of other departments ; 
and shall obtain the advice of the audit officer 
regarding such rules; 

(b) when an accounts or audit officer has reported that 

expenditure for which there is ' not sufficient 
sanction has been incurerd, it shall require the 
administrative department concerned either to 
cease the expenditure immediately, or to obtain 
sufficient sanction for it; 

(o) when an accounts or audit officer has reported that 
expenditure has been incurred irregularly, or 
that action has been taken which involves a 
breach of a financial rule, it shall require the 
administrative department concerned to make 
an inquiry into the case, and to inform it of t^fie 
result of such inquiry; 

(d) it shall lay the appropriation accounts before 4he 

committee on public accounts, and shall l/ring 
to the notice of the committee such financial 
irregularities not already referred to in tho 
report, as it may seem fit; 

(e) it shall lay the audit offioer”s executive repbrt be- 

fore the administrative department concerned ^ 
and require them to take action in 'the / manner 
prescribed in sub-para, (c) above. 

(2) The finance department shall have power, if/ it thinks- 
necessary — 

(a) when it is proposed to add a permanent or tempocarjr 
post to the public service, to refer to the dec^sio^ 
of the audit officer the question whetlm the* 
sanction of the Secretary (d State in Council 
or ot the Government of India is or is not naoes- 
sary; 

(b) in all other mattm on which it is. leqnired tor 
advise under nde HE tb seek tfia advice of tknr 
audit officer. 
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YI. — SdMmM of nmr upmditai^ vhldh him 
not bora ommlnod. 

The finance department not permit {nxndfiicni to be 
made in the annuri or Bupplementary estimates^ for any 
echeme of new expraditure whidb it has not examined. 

Role YII. — Oaraa of dlBitfreemrat between finance 
dq^artment and other departmrata. 

(1) When the fihance department after examining the 
proposals for expenditure of any kind advises that though not 
irregular it is for mother reason undesirable^ and that the 
department concerned has declined to take its advice, the 
financial adviser may, if he thinks fit, submit the case to the 
Gk>vemor for the orders of the local government. The Oov-^ 
^mor may, if be thinks fit, direct that the case be laid before 
the committee on public accounts for their consideration. 

(2) When the finance department after examining a i»ro- 
posal had advised that it involves a breach of the financial 
rules, and that the department has declined to take its hdvioe, 
the toancial adviser shall require the department to lay the 
case before the Governor for his consideration. The Gk>v- 
•emor may, in Ms discretion, seek the advice of the audit 
t^Bcer, that has not aheady been done, and thereafter if 
necessary : 

(i) put the case before the. local government for orders, 
or 

(ii) direct that it be laid before the committee on public 
accounts. 

Ride YIII. — ^Piraomptlon of assent of the finuee 
dapartmrat. 

Whenever the finance department is required by these 
rules to examine and advise upon any matter, that depart- 
ment may, if it thinks fit, prescribe, by general at qpeoial 
'Order, the case in which its approval may be presumed to 
liave bera given. 

Bxphmaiary notes. 

Buie 1 OQareqponds to D. R. 36. The changes are fully 
diBcussed in the body of the note. 

Bole II oorMponds to parts of D. B. 87, but has bera 
JMmi^ged in what appears a mora logical order. 

Bale II (U (a) oonraponds to D. B. 87 <part}. 
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Buie n (1) (b) carresponds ot D. B. 87 (g) (i) (part). 

Buie n (1) (c) is new, [unless it is covered by D. B. 37 
^ 3 . Bevised estimates form an important part of the finan- 
cial procedure, and the task of preparing them should be 
definitely laid on the finance department, especially under 
the new system of accounts. 

Buie n (1) (d) corresponds to D. B. 37 (g) (i) (part). 

Buie II (1) (e) c<Mrresponds to D. B. 87 (g) (part) but 
extends the responsibility to all estimates whatever. 

Buie n (1) note is merely explanatory. The annual sup- 
plementary estimates now include both revenue and capital, 
and ordinary and capital disbursements. 

Buie II (2) (a) corresponds to D. B. 37 (e) (part). 

Buie n (2) (b) corresponds to D. B. 37 (/) (part), but 
extends the responsibility for watch to the progress of receipts 
and disbursements. 

Buie II (2) (c) is new. It lays down the duty of the 
finance department to ensure that controlling officers ffischarge 
their responsibility — a rule that has been proved by experience 
to be very necessary. 

Buie H (2) (d) carrespotidB to D. B. 37 (j) (part). 

Buie n (2) (e) (i) corresponds to D. B. 37 (a) (part). 

Buie n (s) (ii) corresponds to D. B. 37 (b), but changes 
the nature of the responsibility. It is useless to insist that 
the finance department should be responsible for the safety 
of the famine relief fund any more than for the safety of the 
{mvincial resources; and it is wrong to insist on its respon- 
sibility for the proper employment of that fund, since the 
decision regarding its employment under the famine * relief 
fund rests with the Governor. 

- Buie H (2) (e) (iii) corresponds to D. B. 87 (d) (part), 
but specially refers to sinking funds. 

Buie n (2) (e) (iv) is new. Its necessity is obvious. 

Buie H (8) is new, but merely ccxresponds to present 
practice. 

Buie H (4) corresponds to D. B. 87 (d) (part). 

Bole m — ^This role is discussed in gaoeral terms in the 
body of the note. It ourresponds to the following rules : — 

Buie HE (1) (a) corresponds to J>. B. 87 ig) (part). 

Bole m (1) (b) corresponds to D. B. 87 (a) (part). 

Bole in (1) (c) correi^ndB in part to D. B. 87 (c), but 
introduces a new point, imiough the m^ber or minister 
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should be responsible for Hleciding that there is to be extra 
taxation, it should obviously, be the duty of the finance de* 
partment to determine what particular form that new taxa- 
tion should take. 

Buie III (1) (d) corresponds to D. B. 37 (d) (part). 

Bale III (1) (e) corresponds to D. B. 37 (j) (part) but is 
extended to cover alterations in the methods revenue col- 
lection. 

Buie III (1) (/) corresponds to D. B. 39. 

Buie III (1) (g) corresponds to D. B. 40 (part). 

Buie III (1) (h) corresponds to D. B. 41. 

Buie III (1) (0 corresponds to D. B. 42. I 

Rule III (1) (fi corresponds to D. 43. I 

Buie in (1) (k) is new. This corresponds to rule Y (1) 
(c) and reproduces present practice. ^ 

Buie III (2) is new, and irierely brings into prominence 
the fact that the finance department must always conside' 
the financial regularity of any proposal, whether it objects to 
it on other grounds or not. 

Buie IV corresponds to D. B. 38, with one importabt 
change. It is now proposed to allow the member or minister 
in charge of the department to delegate his own powef of 
reappropriation to the head of that department without i»u,f er- 
ring to the finance department. There was one occasion of 
complaint on that matter. There is certainly no reason why 
he should not possess this power. It will only be necn^ssary 
to obtain the consent of finance department to delegation 
when the officer concerned is not the head of the department. 

Buie V is discussed in the main note. 

Buie V (1) (a) corresponds to D. B. 37 (e) (part). 

Buie V (1) (6) corresponds to D. B. 37 (h). 

Buie V (1) (c) is new. It legislates for cases ^hich are 
particularly common. 

Buie V (1) (d) is an amended version of D. Jl. 37 (1). 
The audit and appropriation reports have now bjbcome the 
appropriation account which include the more important 
irregularities that used to be dealt with in the old audit report. 

llule V (1) (e) is new. The executive report there men- 
tioned corresponds to certain parts of the old audit report. 

Buie V (2) (a) corresponds to D. B. 40 (part). 

Buie V (2) (h) is new. 

Buie VI is discussed in the note. It corresponds to 
D. B. 37 (g) (iii) (part). 

Rule VTl corresponds to D. B. 44, but it varies consi- 
derably. It is discussed in the note. 

Rule VUU corresponds to D. B. 46 . 
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APPENDIX II. 

Part A. 

Note on the new system of accounts by the E. A. H. Blunt, 
Esq., G.I.E., O.B.E., Finance Secretary. 

[This is the only province in India in which the experi- 
mental scheme for the separation of accounts and audit has 
been worked. The note is accordingly full.] 

1. The old and Tiew systems of accounts and the differ- 
ences between the two have already been explained in the 
report on the working of the system of Government, United 
Provinces, paras. 96 to 101. For convenience sake, all but 
the last of these paragraphs are reproduced here. 

2. [96] The old system of accounts and audit , — The 
system of accounts and audit which prevailed in this province 
till April 1, 1926, may be briefly described as follows : — 

(1) All bills against Government were presented for 

payment at the local treasuries, and, after much 
the same scrutiny as a bank cashier would apply 
to a cheque presented to him, were paid. 

(2) The expenditure incurred on such bills and also all 

receipts were brought into the treasury ac- 
counts, extracts of which were sent monthly 
to the head accounts office under the accountant- 
general. The accountant-general and his en- 
tire staff were subordinate to the central gov- 
ernment. 

(3) Similarly the paid bills were sent in batches twice 

a month to the accountant-general’s office, 
where they were examined, post-audited and 
passed into the departmental and provincial ac- 
counts. 

(4) The accountant-general was responsible for prepar- 

ing revised estimates of receipts and expendi- 
ture on the basis of the actual accounts and also 
for examining the budget estimates received 
from other departments, also on the same basis. 
He then sent both to the finance department 
for further examinaticm and fintid approval. 

41 
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(6) The estimates, once passed by the finance depart- 
ment, were returned to the accountant-gemural, 
who compiled the provincial detailed estimates 
for presentation to the council. 

8. [97] Defects of the system . — ^The old system of ac- 

counts and audit had many defects. 

(1) A creditor of Gk)vemment who had received his 

dues from a treasury was always liable to re- 
ceive a retrenchment order from the accountant- 
general, as the result of some error discovered 
in auditing his bill. This put such creditors to 
great inconvenience, and ^occasionally to some 
loss. \ 

(2) The system of sending bills in batches to a head 

office where they were checked, classified, and 
audited before they passed into the adMwybts 
caused great delay in the preparation of the 
latter; in fact, the accounts of a month 'Were 
seldom ready till at least two months later. 
This made it almost impossible for the heads 
of departments to control their expenditute, for 
it always took them two months to find qitit how 
the expenditure against their grants Actually 
stood. A further result was that towards the 
end of the year they were very chary m spend- 
ing, and consequently unnecessarily li^ge sums 
lapsed every year. 

^3) It is a commonplace that audit should be entirely 
independent the authority whose accounts are 
being audited. Under this system che officer 
who audited the accounts was actualltr the officer 
who was responsible for preparing them, so that 
audit was no more than an internal check. 

(4) Accounting, except for occasional er^rs, was on 
the whole fairly accurate. Audit, on the other 
hand, was certainly unsatisfactory. That was 
inevitable, since the only evidence of audit was 
the tide mark with a green pencil affixed by the 
very clerk who had bandied that paarthmlar 
voudier and brought it to account. 

t 

0 ) !nke «DO(MDttaaA*g«ietal bad no knowle^e of the 
enottiag and Ihe needs of any of Ihe defiart- 
sMBtB nhoMs tetked and eatimstee he 
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prepared. As a result, his estimates were pure- 
ly mechanical, baaed on figures alone, and bore 
no relation to facts that contradicted the figures. 
Theoretically, the finance department was sup- 
posed to modify his estimates to accord with the 
facts. Actually they, too7 were mainly guided, 
and in fact somewhat obsessed, by previous 
figures. 

<6) Close budgetting was very difficult. The depart- 
ments, just because close control of expenditure 
was impossible, had to allow a margin in their 
demands. And as the finance department had 
no better knowledge of the progress of expen- 
diture than the controlling officers themselves, 
they were compelled to put up with this un- 
desirable method. 

(7) Lastly, since the accountant-general was an. officer 
under the central government, the provincial 
government had absolutely no control over 
their accounts. 

4. [98] The system changed , — ^In 1923 the Government 

of India made a proposal to separate accounts from aucUt 
altogether, maintaining the latter as a central subject, apd 
putting the provincial accounts in cha^e of the provm- 
cial governments. The Government of this province had 
often found occasion, in the council and elsewhere, to 
Gomplaiu of the defects of the old system; and in response to 
the Government of India’s proposals submitted the oqtline 
of a scheme of separation to the first annual conference of 
finance members in 1923. This scheme was fully exapiined 
by the audit and finance authorities of the Government of ^dia, 
and, after a period of experiment in twp departments, was 
brought into force in the XTnited Provinces for all depart- 
ments with effect from April 1, 1926. 

6. [99] Principal features of new system , — The princi- 

pal features of this new system are as follows ; — 

(1) To each department is attached a pay and accounts 
office, the head of which is known as pay and 
accounts officer. He is'a gazetted government 
servant of the status of an assistant accounts 
officer in the Indian audit and /accounts depart- 
ment. The larger departments (Public Works 
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department, Xjand revenue, Oeneral adzniniH- 
tration. Administration of justice, Sducti- 
tion, and Police) have each an accounts office 
and officer of its own; the smaller departments 
arranged in convenient groups, share such an 
office and officer. 

(2) These offices are located where possible in the office 

of the head of the department, or at all events 
in the same place and in convenient proximity to 
him. 

(3) Bills against the various departments are no longer 

presented at the treasury but sent to the pay and 
accounts officer concerned. Be pre-auffits thp 
bill and then pays it by cheque, subsequently 
passing the charge into the departmental ac^ 
counts which he compiles. \ 

(4) Provincial accounts are maintained in a central 

accounts office which is under the immediate 
charge of a deputy chief accounting officer of the 
status of a first class officer of the Indian 
audit and accounts department, and in superior 
charge of the chief accounting officer, who is 
the finance secretary. This officer also deals 
with various accounts that cannot be easily de- 
partmentalized : for instance, loans and ad- 
vances, exchange accounts, etc. The deputy 
chief accounting officer further acts as pay and 
acounts officer for the forest department. 

(5) The pay and accounts officers prepare the revised 

and budget estimates in the same way and on 
much the same lines as the former accountant- 
general. They subsequently send them to the 
finance depsLrtment, which examines and passes 
them and subsequently prints the detailed es- 
timates. 

(6) To each accounts office is attached an audit section, 

the duty of which is to examine its accounts. 
These audit sections are under the central 
officer, namely, the director of audit. He also 
has staff sufficient to send out into the district 
to inspect accounts there. Bills are no longeir 
examined at the treasuries, which have become 
meTOly counters wh^e moneys are actually paid 
or received. 
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6. [100] Advantages of the tieto as compared with the 
old system . — The new system has many advantages. 

(1) A creditor of Gk>vemment now receives payment 

of his dues, if anything, rather earlier than he 
did under the old system; whilst he knows that 
the payment once received is final, since it will 
not be made until the claim has been fully 
audited. 

(2) The bill when pre-audited at once passes into the 

accounts. The result is that the departmental 
accounts, instead of being two months late, are 
ready within a fortnight at most of the end of 
the month to which they refer; with the result 
that the heads of departments do not experience 
any difficulty in ascertaining the progress of 
their expenditure and in controlling it. Simi- 
larly, an abstract of the provincial accounts 
reaches the Grovemment within three weeks of 
the end of the .month to which it refers. 

1) Audit is now entirely independent of accounts. 
Further, inasmuch as the accounting staff is an 
expert staff,' the amount of routine work that 
devolves on audit has greatly diminished, and 
the audit staff ought to be able to devote itself 
to more important inquiries and investigations. 

<4) The pay and accounts officer, being attached to a 
single department, is conversant .with its needs 
and difficulties and prepares his budget and re- 
vised estimates accordingly. 

<5) Controlling officers, having their accounts officers 
at hand to keep them aware of the progress of 
expenditure, spend much more freely and fully 
than of old and are no longer tempted to leave 
margins. The result is that budgettihg is be- 
coming much more close and lapses much less 
large or frequent. 

(6) Finally, Government are now completely respon- 
sible for the maintenance of their own acoonnts. 

7. In describing the working of the new system of ac- 
counts since April 1, 1926, each of the statements in para. 6 
is taken as a text, and facts and arguments are given to prove 
them. 


(1) PAYlfBNT OF BULLS. 

8. The drawing officer's criteria . — ^The creditors of Gov- 
ernment, especiidly its own drawing officers, apply two tests 
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to the new system, namely punctuality and fin^ty of pay* 
ment. The finality <rf payment depends on audit, imd 
be referred to under that head. (See para. 20.) 

9. Bill payment in the early days of the system . — ^At 
first, the officers in charge, who had to work new prooessea 
to which they and their staff were unaccustomed, devoted all 
their energy to avoiding delay in the passing of bills and the 
issue of cb^ues : with the result that for a while every dGce 
worked overtime asi well as on holidays and Sundays. As they 
gained experience Aey were able to introduce- ingenious modi- 
fications into their procedure, which had the result of simpli- 
fying and spewing it up. Some of these are worth mention- 

ing- j . 

(1) An elaborate time table was prepared, which fixed 

for every drawing officer the dates in each mmim 
for the despatch of various kinds of bills. Thila 
had the effect of spreading work out evenly ovei^ 
the whole period, and avoiding its concentratioi^v 
at particular times, especially the end of tl^' 
month. The cheques were issued as the bi)ls 
were passed, and postdated, when necessary,. to 
the day when the pa3^ent was due. 

(2) A drawing officer has the right to cause paymei^t of 

his personal claims to be made at his bank. Ar« 
rangements were made with every bank in the 
province, by which a single dieque waf» sent 
covering the payment of all its (ffients, ^th a 
statement showing how the amount should be 
sub-divided ^ongst them. This greatly ^educed 
the number of cheques to be issued. 

(3) It was found that the postal registration of cheques 

caused considerable delay in their passage through 
the post. To avoid this, regishration was restri^ 
ed to cheques exceeding Bs. 690 in value; and 
arrangements were made with the poml autho- 
rities by which certain registration formalities 
were carried out by the accounts officers them- 
selves. 

10, hdevant figures. — \ few figures will suffice to com?- 
plete the tale. 

<.1) Between April 1 and September -30, 1926, the num- 
ber of bills zeodved’ was M,971. Of these all but 
4,309 were paid within the month of receipt. 
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(2) Fiom October 1. 1926 to March 60, 1927, the 

number of bills ]:eoeiyed was 94,597. The Horn- 
by outstanding at the end d the month of 
receipt was 268. 

(3) Daring the year 1927-28, the number of bills receiTed 

was 194^1. The number outstanding at the 
end, of the month of receipt was 34. 

(4) From April 1 to September 30, 1928, the number of 

bills receiyed was 95,757 : the numbor out- 
standing at the end of the month receipt was 
10 . 

In every case of delay since April 1, 1927, th^e has been 
some special cause : either the bill has been received, contrary 
to rule, so late in the month that pa 3 rment within it was 
'impossible, or the delay has been due to scune substuitial 
irregularity in the bill itself. Fear instance, of the ten bills 
the current year, the delay in four cases is due to a reference 
to Government with ihe object of regularizing paymirat. 

11. Travelling aUowunce bills . — It has been stated that 
under the new system, there is undue delay in the payment of 
the travelling allowance bills relating to subordinate establish- 
ments. The check of such a bill is always a heavy job, for 
the claims of the entire establishments for a whole month are 
included in a single bill : and in departments where travel- 
ling is constant, the bill assumes huge dimensionB. A police 
establishment bill, for instance, may cover 100 pages or more« 
each containing fifteen to twenty items, every one of which 

' must be separately checked. Becently, to test the validity 
this complaint, an investigation was held in respect of one ^f 
the heaviest touring months in one of the largest acoooi^ 
offices. The inquiry proved that the period from the date /of 
receipt of such a bill to the date of the issue of its cheques netisr 
exce^ed four days. 

(2) COMPHiATIOK OP aOOOTTMTB. 

12. out and netc systems compared . — Under the bid 
system of accounts, contrc^ling officers never received. a state- 
Boent of expenditure till a full two months after the date to 
which the figures related. Control in such circums t a nc es was 
manifestly impossibte. In 1925-26 Government introduced a 
^stem' by which the ocmindling officer had to maintain a ccan- 
plete set of departmental accounts di his own, which he was 
'supposed periodically to oomj^ with the figures of the ac- 
ooontant-genend. Beconoiliation, however, proved immenseiy 
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difficult; wLilst the method was unsatisfactory because it in- 
volyed duplication of work. Under the new system, the con- 
trolling officer receives a statement of progressive expenditure 
at the end of every month, within fifteen days of the end ot 
that month ; imd he has now no longer any chance of putting 
the blame for underspending or overspending on the accounts 
department. 

13. Register of current expenditure . — ^During the pre- 
sent year, further facilities for control have been provided, 
with the approval of Government. A * ‘register of current ex- 
penditure” is now maintained in every accounts office, which 
gives, for every budget sub-head, not only the original budget 
grant and the progressive figures of expenditure, but all supj^e- 
mentary grants and reappropriations, and also (as a means of 
comparison), the figures for the same period in the previous 
ye^. This gives the controlling officer, not only complete 
information of all relevant facts, but also a standard by which 
to measure. This register is prepared in the accounts office, 
and submitted with a memorandum by the accounts officer, 
which explains all important variations and draws attention to 
possible excesses or savings, thus enabling the controlling 
officer to take remedial measures in good time. This register 
is not prepared monthly, like the statement of progressive ex- 
penditure mentioned in para. 12, but only for those months 
when special vigilance is needed, i.e., the first quarter, and 
thereafter from the fifth to the ninth month. 

14. Absence of controlling officers in some departments . — 
A weakness in the system was the absence of a coi^trolling 
officer for certain grants, such as District administration, 
which are brdken up amongst numerous drawing officers. This 
too has now been put right, by appointing as controlling 
officer one or other of the officers of the finance department. 

15. Finance secretary's registers . — That however is not 
all. A similar register, though of a more elaborate nature, 
also goes to the finance secretary both for expenditure and 
revenue. It contains all the figures, for uH departments, 
which are given in the register of current expenditure: and 
also from sixth mcmth to the ninth, the figures for the 
ccmplete year ending with that month. With the help of 
this register the finance secretary frames his revised estimates, 
— three months, six months and eight months, — and watches 
the progress of the provincial receipts and churges up to the 
date when the budgM ci the next year has been finally pte- 
pared. 
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16. Criticisms of the system of compilation. — ^It has been 
said that much of this work is wasted; that no controlling 
officer troubles about his expenditure till the last six months 
of the year. The statement is possibly true : it is equally true 
that this indifference in the first half of the year is injudicious. 
Under the arrangement described above (para. 14), the finance 
secretary, as controlling officer of the district administration, 
found in the three months’ figures ample warning of trouble 
to come, and of the need for remedial action, if matters did 
not impi'ove. Eeports made to the finance department show 
that other controlling officers have had the same experience. 

(3) Audit. 

17. Constitutional advantages of new system. — It is a 
common place that an auditor must be entirely independent of 
the authority whose accounts he examines. The principle is 
observed in the case of the auditor-general in England, who is 
a servant, not of the Crown but of Parliament : Jt is observed 
in the case of the auditor-general in India, who is subordinate 
not to the Government of India, but to the Secretary of State. 
But it was not observed in the case of the old provincial 
accountant-general : indeed, he audited accounts which he 
himself had prepared. That is, of course, no longer the case : 
the provincial director of audit has nothing to do with the 
accounts prepared under the orders of the chief accounting 
officer, and the new system is therefore free from a grave 
constitutional defect. 

18. Interference of audit in administration in old sys^ 
tern. — Again, under the old dispensation, the accountant-gene- 
ral had an important share in the preparation of the budget 
estimates, and spent much time in giving financial advice to 
administrative departments. By ho doing he Undoubtedly 
took part in the work of administration, which is emphatically 
undesirable in an audit officer. Moreover, his efficiency as such 
was impaired : he was for instance naturally liable to be preju- 
diced in favour of his own figures, whilst an opinion given on 
an unofficial reference regarding expenditure might well prove 
inconvenient when that particular item of expenditure came 
up for audit. His value as a constitutional safeguard was 
undoubtedly lessened by the close relations which he main- 
tained with the administration. 

19. Absence of suc^ interference in new system. — ^Under 
the new system, these difficulties no longer arise. It is the 
accounts officers who prepare the budget estimates, it is they 
who would be consulted on any point of doubt . regarding 
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expenditure. In this respect, the new system is free from a 
constitutional defect inherent in the old. 

20. Pre-audit . — ^Under the old system of accounts, a bill 
was, almost invariably, paid hrst and audited afterwards. The 
result was that the drawing officer might, and very often 
did, hnd himself called upon to answer an audit objection 
months after he had drawn his money, long after he had 
forgotten the circumstances. (There was a time when every 
officer in the Indian Civil Service, except the most senior and 
most junior received not less than two and often more audit 
objections every year that related to his pay.) The new sys- 
tem, however, is one of pre-audit. The bill is audited first 
and paid afterwards, and oiice paid, there is an end of the 
matter, unless by chance the director of audit raises an obj^- 
tion in the course of his test audit. Such objections are un- 
common, and even when they do occur, they rarely reach tqe 
drawing officer; for the pay and accounts officer intercepite 
them, and taking them as a reflection on himself (a>» indeed 
they are>, spares *no pains to settle them without reference to 
the drawing officer if he possibly can. There is no doubt that 
to the large body of drawing officers, a pre-audit system is 
a boon, meaning as it does final payment, and a complete 
absence of those belated and troublesome objections that roust 
occur in a post-audit system. 

21. Results of post-audit . — There is no doubt that the 
results of the present pre-audit are more satisfactory than 
those of the previous post-audit. Under the old system, the 
staff which compiled the accounts also audited them. Com- 
pilation had to be con^eted by fixed dates : and if the cleric 
concerned 'was hard pressed or lazy, he was apt to neglect 
his audit functions, simply because failure to compile would 
certainly be detect^ whilst failure to audit would only be 
detected by chance. Moreover, there was a tendency for audit 
to be superficial : the meue formal and technical flaws were 
noted, the more substantial irregularities, which gave trouble ^ 
were ignored. 

22. Results of pre-audit. — ^Pre-audit has produced pre- 
cisely opposite results. The pay and accounts officer who dis- 
covers a formal irregularity in a bill will not return it for 
correction, since that would involve a delay of several days in 
its payment. ' He pays it first, and caulK^s the irregularity to- 
be oonrected afterward. On the other hand, he is not likely 
to pass a bill that contains any substantial irregularity ; he 
ia personally responsible for tl^ accuracy of his procedure, 
he knows that an independebt audit staff may review it, and 
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he will not risk an overpayment which he may be called upon 
to make good. Indeed, only two important cases of overpay* 
ment have been brought to light in two and a half-yeargf. 
There is no doubt whatever that the pre-audit of pay, estab- 
lishment, and travelling allowance bills is far more effectual 
than it used to be. 

I 

The amounts actually retrenched by the pay and accounta 
officers during the period April 1, 1926 to September 13, 1928» 
have been as follows : — ; 

Rs. 

1926- 27 ... ... ... 1,44,320 

1927- 28 ... ... ... 1,62,088 

1928- 29 (six months) ... ... 1,34,614 

No figures are available for the old system : but an ex* 
perienced audit officer has stated that they can never have 
reached the half of these sums. 

23. Contingent expenditure, — Contingent expenditure 
has provided the most difficult problem that the accounts offi* 
cers have had to solve : and the matter must be dealt with at 
some length. The nature of contingent expenditure is such 
that drawing officers must always have in their possession 
funds from which to meet it (i.e., an imprest), or be able 
to obtain them without delay when they are needed. Under 
the old system, there was no difficulty; for an imprest could 
always be recouped, or money drawn, from the treasury/ 
Under the new system money could only be obtained on pr^ 
sentation of a detailed bill to the pay and accounts officer, wuo 
must pre-audit it before he issued a cheque : so that there wjlas 
always some delay before the drawing officer received jbis 
money, and always a danger that he might find himself with 
emergent claims to meet and no money with which to jxj.eet 
them. The accounts officers realizing these facts, suggest^ a 
return to the old system of treasury payments in the .case 
of contingent expenditure. But for certain reasons the^ re- 
quest was refused ; and the difficulty was solved by permitting^ 
drawing officers to obtain a special advance for contingent 
expenditure, to be subsequently covered by a detailed bill. 
The same result might have been achieved by increasing the 
permanent advance (or imprest), but there were tecdinical 
reasons why this could not be done, save in this roundabout 
manner. The method is unsatisfactory as it results in a tern* 
porary locking up df mon^, to the extent of about half 
permanent advance; but it removed the practical difficulteaa 
described above. 
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24. [Recently, Gk>vernment have introduced certain 
changes in their treasury system (which are described in an 
appendix to this note). One result of these is that the 
treasury officer is a trained accounts officer, quite compe- 
tent to audit contingent expenditure bills and issuing cheques 
to pay them. It will now be possible to revert to the old 
system of audit and payment at the treasuries; and the 
change will shortly be introduced wherever these trained 
treasury officers at present exist. 

25. Pre-aiLdit and contingent expenditure , — The new 
system of accounts, has often been condemned on the ground 
that pre-audit is impossible in the case of contingent ! ex- 
penditure. The statement is true as it stands : but ks a 
ground for condemnation it is ridiculous. Contingent \ ex- 
penditure must be met at once, as it arises : if a clerk nas 
been sent in a tonga to fetch a box of government recoms, 
the tonga driver cannot be kept waiting for his fare till 
his charge has been pre-audited. Pre-audit is no doubt im- 
possible, but the cause is the nature of the expenditure, not 
the nature of the system. The most that can be expected 
in his case is audit at the earliest possible moment ; and 
that the new system secures as well as the old. Even in 
the case of the special advances, inquiry has proved that 48 
advances out of 56 given in a single office in one month were 
covered by a detailed bill and audited within the same 
month. 

26. Works expenditure in the Public Works depart- 
ment , — ^What is true of contingent expenditure, is to some 
extent true also of works expenditure; pre-audit is impos- 
sible. But the cause is much the same. This expenditure 
consists very largely of payment of labourers’ wages, cost 
of materials at site, and similar charges which must be met, 
if not as they arise, at all events without delay. And the 
solution is the same : audit and payment can in future be 
entrusted to the trained treasury officers. 

27. Criticisms jegprding pre-audit , — ^Experienced offi- 
cers have occasionally complained, especially in connexion 
with c6ntingent and works expenditure, that the advantages 
5 >f pre-audit are exaggerated. These, they say, are precisely 
Ikhe kinds of expenditure in which substantial irregularities 
ve most likely^to occur; yet jwre-audit in these cases is 
impossible. On the other hand, it is most effective in respect 
of personal claims of various kinds where substantial irre- 
gularities iu:e less likely to occur. These premises are doubt- 
fully valid. A laige part of all 'contingent expenditure. 
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xuunely, contract contingencies, is not now/ and never lias 
been, subjected to audit at all. Another large part of ooii- 
tingent expenditure consists of trivial sums where substan- 
tial irregularity is impossible because the sum involved is un- 
substaniial. Again, one type of personal claims, namely, 
claims for travelling allowance, is often seriously irregulw, 
for profiteering in some departments is rife, — so much so in- 
deed, that the superior accounts officers have recently moved 
Government to amend the travelling allowance rules so as 
to prevent it. It is scarcely necessary to pursue the ar^- 
ment further. Pre-audit is obviously a boon to the drawing 
officers for reasons indicated in para. 20. It is equally ad- 
vantageous to Government, since the payment once charged 
in the accounts is rarely altered later. 


28. Ths "‘tyranny of audit '*. — Certain administrative 
officers have also complained of the “tyranny*’ of the audit 
department, alleging that they bring to light only tnfliw 
'irregularities at the cost of an enormous increase in woi;k, 
worry and expenditure. There is some measure of t^ih 
in these complaints. Under the old system audit, as explained 
in para. 2i, was apt to* confine itself to the m<«e formal 
and superficial flaws, and has not yet ft;eed itself of that 
tendency. It may, however, be mentioned that recently cer- 
tain steps have been taken which vnll have the effbct of 
relieving superior officers of the need for devoting ppironal 
attention to the more common and petty audit objections : 
the steps are of a technical kind and need not be described. 
Audit inspecting parties have no doubt been directed to ]^y 
particular attention to what is known as “higher 
(or what is called in England administrative aucUx’ ), i,e., 
to investigation of the suitability rather than the 
larity of expenditure. But that, as Sir Frrfenc Gauntlett 
explained at a recent meetmg of the provincial cotoxoMee of 
public accounts, is a matter for superior ai^t officprs, not 
tile subordinate officers of whom inspecting pai^ies usually 
consist. The truth is that the scheme of separation to pr^ 
duced changes so far-reaching both m the m^ho* and 
ardB of audit, that the department ^ no* yet anooeed^ 
S^accommodating itself to tl^. TJere is 
doubt that they will do so m 
accounts offices themaelTes w amoen^, no 
JSble. After a yew's expenenoe, 

S^t has been lonnd unnecessary and alwd^. It jto 
now replaced by a mere test audit. ^ 

rtaff a» thus able to deyote a large part u« «»eir fime to 
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higher aadit matters. Some of these investigations have re- 
lated to trivialitieB, though the director of audit could not 
he expected to know it until he had received the explana- 
tions; others have been decidedly important. There is no 
doubt that as time passes financial irregularities, both in 
the departments and in the accounts offices, will progressively 
decrease, the need for audit interference will progressively 
diminish, and the situation will become comparable to that 
which exists in England, where even in the biggest spending 
departments audit amounts to nothing more than a test. 
Even now there has a considerable advance. Soon 

after the Beforms came into being the Finance department; 
was requested by the head of a large spending department 
to put a stop to the accountant-general's audit objection s\ 
on the ground that they interfered with administrative effi-\ 
ciency; to which the Finance department replied that they ' 
did not propose to muzzle their own watch dc^. But occur- 
rences of that kind ceased long ago. 

(4) Belations between the pay and accounts officers 

AND THEIR DEPART^fENTS. 

29. Position of the pay and accounts officer , — The pay 
and accounts officer is primarily subordinate to the Finance 
department. He is responsible to it for scrutinizing all de- 
mands for money with reference to the relevant rules, and 
for rejecting any demand that he considers inadmissible. 
He is also responsible to that department for maintaining his 
accounts in proper form and correctly classifying all items 
of exi>enditure. On the other hand, it is his duty to give to 
the head of his department assistance in the maintenance of 
his a<;connts and the preparation of his budget estimates, 
and to advise him on any financial question that may arise. 
The head of the department, however, must be master in 
his own house. He is not therefore bound to accept his 
pay and accounts officer’s opinion and can, if he sees fit, 
issue orders which the latter must obey. If a conflict of 
opinion aiises between the two, the pay and accounts officer 
must at once refer the case to his own superior officer (the 
chief accounting officer); who, if he is unable to settle the 
difference in consultation with the controlling officer, will 
refer it to independent autheuity in the person of the director 
of audit. These has occasionally been disagreement between 
the controlling officer and his expert adviser. On such occa- 
sions, however, it has as often been the latter as the former 
who has refearred to the chief accounting officer. Nor has 
there been a single case of such conflict during the last twelve 
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months. At the present time the controlling officer is much 
more inclined to accept his expert adviser’s opinion than to 
dispute it. This is specially true perhaps of the Public 
Works, Police and Education departments. 

30. Unofficial referenoes , — The number of unofficial re- 
ferences referred to the various accounts officers has increased 
from 2,177 in the first year to 2,400 in the second. This 
is evidence of the increasing extent to which departmental 
officers consult their accounts officers. The figures, however, 
do not include numerous personal consultations, telephone 
discussions, and demi-official letters. 

31. Relations between controlling and accounts officers 
after provincialization . — ^From time to time the fear has been 
expressed that after provincialization heads of departments 
will be able to force accounts officers into a position of de- 
pendence, and that the accounts officers of the time, who 
will generally be recruited from the ranks of some provincial 
service, will not be able to withstand the pressure. As Bri- 
tish experience proves, the wish is possibly father to the 
thought. “It is obvious that there are openings for jealousy 
and friction between the executive officers who have got to 
get the work done and the financial officers on whom is im- 
posed by Parliament and the treasury the duty of acting as 
guardians of the parliamentary scheme of appropriation. His- 
tory, in fact, tells us of more than one effort, on the part 
of the more powerful spending departments to get rid of the 
independent authority of the accounting officer ... by 
subjecting it to that of subordinate executive officers, or by 
transferring the functions bodily away from the financial staff 
to executive officers. In 1905, for instance, an army order 
was published which transferred the powers of certain sub- 
accountants to a class of military administrative officers. By 
making the spenders themselves judges of the legality and 
regularity of their own spending, the order struck at the root 
of the whole system of control as imposed by Parliament. 
No harm was done because the attempt was frustrated by 
the energetic action of the Public Accounts Committee.” 
(Hilton Young, System of National Finance, page 136.) 

32. As it was in England, so it would be in India, — 
and more easily, for whereas the British accounting officer 
is an officer of his own department and not of the treasury, 
the Indian accounts officer is subordinate to the Finance de- 
part'ment. The Finance department would very quickly de- 
tect any attempt on the part of an administrative officer 
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to destroy the independenoe of this accounts officer and as 
quickly take steps to prevent it. The argument, moreover, 
presupposes that the accounts officer’s position would be ho 
subordinate that he would not be able to resist pressure from 
a controlling officer. That presupposition is unwarranted- 
As the British treasury once declared, the accounting offi- 
cer should occupy a sufficient standing to enable him 
not only to exercise direct supervision and control over the 
persons executing the detailed business of account and book- 
keeping, but also to influence the working of the department 
in all those respects .which affect the method of its receipts 
and expenditure.” (Hilton Young, page 138.) There is 
no reason whatever to suppose that the future pay anq ac- 
counts officers will be of a status inferior to that of the present 
officers. If these can maintain their independence against 
the executive, there is no reason to suppose that their Wc- 
cessors will fail to do so. At all events, the Finance depart- 
ment will see that they do not fail. 

(6) CDNTROIi OF EXPENDITURE. 

33. Gladstone's dictum . — ”It is undoubtedly the busi- 
ness of the House of Commons to be responsible, not only 
for the inception of all public expenditure, but also to follow 
money raised by taxation until the last farthing is accounted 
for.” (Gladstone, — Hansard, Volume 197, page 633.) The 
legislature must not only direct how money is to be spent, 
but see that its directions are observed. And for that pur- 
pose the spending officer must render exact account of his 
spendings ; if he ventures to exceed his grant, or directs 
money from the purposes to which the legislature has appro- 
priated it, he must answer for his illegal act. It is the im- 
portant constitutional principle enunciated for the first time 
by Gladstone that lies at the root of all appropriation audit, 
and makes adequate control of expenditure so important. 

34. Control of expenditure under the old system. — Be- 
fore the Beforms it was the Finance department that allocated 
grants, and the head of a department who exceeded his grant 
could obtain an addition to it as a matter of course. In such 
circumstances control of expenditure was of relatively small 
moment. The position changed under the new constitution; 
since a grant voted by the legislature cannot be exceeded 
without that body’s formal consent, it" has become imperative 
to impose on the head of the department, or other officer 
who r^eives the grant, the duty of avoiding an excess, or 
answering for it if he incurs it. But under the old system 
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it would have been difficulty or even unfair, to inaiet on their 
shouldering this responsibility. Their acdounts were kept 
for them by a staff that they did not control, and compiled 
in such a way that they remained in ignorance of the results 
till two months after the expenditure to which the accounts 
related. Heads of departments were not only unable to con- 
trol expenditure, but, being unable to watch its progress, were 
not even aware of its normal course. 

35. Results of the old system. — The practical results 
were serious. Some officers would over-estimate their recfuire- 
ments, for fear of under-estimating them : others under-spent 
for fear of over- spending. A few went to the other extreme, 
and spent without reference to their grants at all. In due 
course, lapses and excesses were pilloried in the appropriation 
accounts : in due course, the committee on public accounts 
expressed their disatisf action. But no effective action was 
or could be taken against the delinquents, because they could 
always shift the blame on to the system. Appropriation audit 
became a futility : and the legislature, however willing was 
utterly unable to fulfil the duty enunciated by Gladstone. 

36. Control of expenditure under the new system. — Mat- 
ters have altered greatly under the new system. Every bead 
of a department now has his accounts officer, charged as in 
England , with the duty of preparing his appropriation account 
and of explaining it. No controlling officer can now evade his 
responsibility for watching his expenditure, and keeping it 
within his grant. He no longer over-estimates his needs : he 
no longer under-spends his allotment. Constitutional prac- 
tice in the matter of appropriation audit now corresponds with' 
constitutional theory. As for the practical results, the follow- 
ing figures are proof enough of improvement. Before 1925-26, 
the saving on the total grants of the province was rarely, if 
ever, less than 10 per cent. , and sometimes considerably 
more In 1925-26, as the result of the intermediate system 
described in para. 12. the figure fell to 3*69 per cent. In 
1926-27. the first year of the new system, it dropped to 1*38 
per cent. In 1927-28 it has risen slightly to 1*86 per cent., 
but in that year the finance department was compelled to 
request some departments to restrict their expenditure, thus 
artificially increasing the saving. 

(6) PnOVINOIAIi RBSPONSIBIIilTY FOR THE MAINTENANCE OP 

ACCOUNTS. 

Constitutional anomaly caused by the old system . — 
The old system led **to an important constitutional anomaly. 

42 
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A provincial legislative council has complete control over the 
votable expenditure of its province. The provincial govern- 
ment is responsible to the council Ux its application of the 
funds voted by the council. The way in which those funds 
have been applied is shown in the provincial accounts. Yet 
neither the council nor the government have any control , 
whatever, over the methods in which the accounts are com- 
piled, or the agency which compiles them. They cannot 
intervene to prevent or correct ^rors : they can merely move 
the auditor-general, an officer of the central government, to 
take the necessary action. In actual practice this consti- 
tutional anomaly has caused no serious inconvenience ; yet an 
.anomaly it remains, and might cause inconvenience at anV 
moment.’* (Lietter of this Government to the Government (ft 
India no. 68 -C.Ij. of September 8, 1924, para. 8.) Nothing 
need be added to this statement; but it must not be supposed 
that because the * ’(institutional anomaly” had caused no\ 
serious in(X)nvenienc6, it had not proved the cause of com- 
plaints. More than once, the legislature under the old 
system, has asked to be supplied with further figures : 
^vemment usually replied that it depended on the account- 
ant-genmd, over whom they had no control, whether those 
figures were supplied. On various occasions, the legislatures 
have (implained of coMusing changes in the form of accounts, 
or (intested the correctness of individual figures : the Gov- 
ernment have been able to disclaim responsibility both for 
the changes or the figures. Under the new system, it is 
a different matter. The finance department must and does 
admit responsibility for every figure in the budget estimates ; 
it can and does accede to requests for further information. 
For instance, the (x>uncil have expressed a desire that revised 
estipaates diould be given for all the detailed heads of ac- 
count. That has involved a considerable amplification in all 
ac(x>nnt8 registers, and will involve an enormous increase 
of work in the preparation of the revised estimates. But the 
figures required will be provided. 

iMPBOVBlfBNTS KFFBOTED BT THB NEW 8T8TBM. 

i4 . — FinanciaL 

38. JStroneous debits of pensions , — ^VSThen an officer has 
eerved both under the centxal and a provincial government, 
his pension mder article 190(3) (6) (iii) of the Audit Code 
must be divided pit^rartionately <hi the basis of length of 
eervioe between the two. T)ie accounts officer in the pension 
department disoovered a number of pensions that had been 
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inisclasBiiied under this rule. On his own account, he carried 
out a complete check of the pensionary charges of 1926; and 
was subsequently ordered to extend his investigations to the 
pensionary charges of the years 1921 to 1925. The result 
was that this Government secured a sum of Bs. 20,000 on 
account of 1926, and a further sum of Bs. 1,02,000 cm 
account of the previous years. This has led to certain changes 
of system to prevent future misclassihcations. The above 
relates only to pensions paid in India; pensions paid in Eng- 
land have yet to be examined and will probably yield a -iini- 
lar, if not a larger, sum. 

39. Erroneous credit of provincial receipts to central 
heads . — The receipts accruing from a certain gpvemnient 
estate were, by a mistake in classification in the year 1923, 
credited to the Government of India, and have been so credited 
ever since. Though the Government regularly entered these 
receipts in its budget estimates, they never passed into the 
actuals. An accounts officer discovered the mistake in 1927- 
28, — ^with the result that the local government recovered a* 
sum of Bs. 3,56,000 on account of the sums due during this 
period. The benefit, of course, is recurring, to the extent of 
some Bs. 70,000. 

40. Erroneous debits of leave salary . — This case Is 
similar to that mentioned in para. 38. When an officer 
has served under two governments, then under rule 183(2) of 
the Audit Code, the leave salary which he draws during any 
leave taken after the date of transfer from one government to 
the other shall be debited in the first place to the borrowing 
government, until the entire leave earned under that govern- 
ment has ben exhausted, 33y chance a case of misclassifica* 
lion came to light; and a test investigation was made to as- 
certain whether such misclassifications were common. It was 
found that they were. The investigation is still in progress : 
the sum so far secured is nearly nine lakhs. It is, however, 
estimated that when the investigation is complete, it will have 
reached fifteen lakhs. 

dl. ^ Pensionary contributions from district hoards. — Cer- 
tain regiBters are maintained to watch recoveries on account 
of pensionary contributions from district boards. These 
registers were neglected for some seven years, and have now 
been brought up to date. The net monetary gain to govern- 
ment revenues is at present Rs. 5,600. 
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B. — Other improvements. 


4-J. The sanction of pensions . — Delays have <rften oocuT' 
jed iu the sanction of pensions. These were generally due- 
to the fact that pensioners and heads of departments were 
ignorant of, or failed to observe, the correct procedure in tJje 
matter of preparation of pension papers. These delays caused, 
great inconvenience to the pensioners, and the accounts ofiicer 
concerned lias now prepared a pamphlet of •‘instructions to 
officers and heals of departments for the preparation of pension 
papers, which has been printed and issued to all concerned. 


43. Officers’ personal claims . — Under article 91G. Civil 
Service Hegulations. an accounts ofiicer is required as a m’le io 
decline to advise a government sei-vant upon any questions 
connected with his claim to pension until he actually retires 
or is about to retire. Tliat rule has caused much iuconvS 
nience; loi' instance, an officer often requires such information 
to enable him to decide whether he will retire or not. Under' 
the new system, this rule is tacitly ignored, and any' officer, 
on application to the accounts officer concerned, j'eceives all 
possible assistauce and information relating to his personal 
claims, such as leave, pension, pay and allowances. 


44. .Adjustment of remittance transactions . — One of the 
advantages expected from the new system was the early com- 
pletion of the accounts of a year. Prima facie, since the ac- 
counts of any month are available fifteen days later, .the 
accounts of the year should be available on April 15. Unfor- 
tunately that is impossible, as the result of what are known 
as remittance” transactions. Some of these are due to tlie 
fact tliat cheques issued iu the last few days of March (which 
gen^lly include some specially large amounts) cannot be 
CMhed till the first few days in the following official year. 
Others are due to debits and credits transferred from one 

the police department 
has annually to m^e a large payment to the jail department 
on account of police clothing. A third type of remittance 
tiansactmn consists of those in which other governments are 
^ncerned; an instance of these are the agency STrg^ due 
fiom otliOT goyeniments. Under the old system, the total 

yew for*^“t transitions was verjr large. In the 

instance, it amounted to some 72 lakhs 

to^Bs V t’" to Rs. 76.000_and in 

dUbiS di- K « ^ ® considerable number of 

authorities were actually 
re<ieived from the authority con- 
earned. These results ^ entirely to the f«5t tlit the- 
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new system makes it possible tot accounts to be kept much 
.anore up to date than the old system. 

45. Minor improvements . — There have been numerous 
•other improvements of less importance that need not be men- 
tioned. 


The British system. 

46. Comparison between British and United Provinces 
systems . — The system of accounts in this province closely 
resembles the British system. Every British department 
has its 'accounts office undei- an officer whose designation varies 
greatly,* but whose duties and position closely resemble those 
of our pay and accounts officers. (The only difference is that 
the British officer is only vu “accounts’*, not a '‘pay”, officer; 
for all payments in England are made by the paymaster- 
general.) He prepares the departmental estimates : he must 
satisfy himself that every payment is regular before he makes 
t 1- Mittliorizes it, i.e., he must pre-audit it : he advises the head 
of his department on all financial matteis, — as an official of 
the hoard of education put it to the writer, “his job is to take 
care that the department does not make a financial fool of 
itseir.” Finally, he is responsible for the preparation and 
correctness of the appropriation accounts. He stands to the 
head of his department in precisely the same relation as the 
provincial pay and accounts officer stands to his^ — with one 
exception. Whereas our pay and accounts officers are 
subordinate to the finance department, and appointed by them 
to serve in a particular administmtive department, the British 
countertype is an officer of the administrative department and 
appointed to serve as accounts officer by the treasury (with 
the- consent of the Fi'ime Miuister). And audit in England 
is the function of the comptroller and auditor-general, an 
entirely independent officer, responsible io Parliament alone. 

47. Separation of accounts and audit in the British 
system . — ^In England, therefore, accounts and audit are 
entirely separate. There have been attempts to transfer the 
pre-audit of the accounts officer to the comptroller and auditor- 
general, or to replace it by his audit. The first attempt was 
in 1876, but was vigorously opposed by the treasury. It 
rests” they said *'on a vicious principle. It would in fact 
relieve these great officers (the Secretary of State ior War 
•.and the First liord of the Admiralty) of a most important 

* Xbe generic term ia, or wm ** eeoounting officer/* But recently this 

nemo hoe been reeorved for the beed of the depertmeut, evd eervee to 
mark his personal reeponsibUity for bis acooimts. 
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part of their responsibility. As administrators they 
bound to see that the services which they direct are duly main*' 
tained, and that the expenditure incurred for that purpose is 
duly and orderly met. The proposal is open to the further 
objection that it would mix up the comptroller and auditor- 

general in the work of administration It is his business to 

examine the completed accounts of the executive government 
and to report upon them to the House of Commons. It is not 
his business to prepare or complete those accounts for the 
satisfaction of the executive government.’* (Public accounts 
committee, -ird rejxirt, 1876, appendix 1. Treasury minute 
4800/76 of March 20, 1876). The British public account 
committee in 1901 expressed a similar opinion in terms no lew 
decisive; but enough has been said. No more damning indictr 
ment of the old system of accounts, no more striking argument| 
for the new, could be found than this quotation from an^ 
ancient treasury minute. \ 

The GOST of the system. 

48. Present position , — The scheme of separation of 
accounts and audit is still in an experimental stage. As such, 
Sir Frederic Oauntlett, auditor-general, has given it his com- 
mendation, both officially in a report to the Secretary of State, 
and on many occasions unofficially. So too did the provincial 
director of audit in a report at the end of the first year’s 
working. It now remains for the Statutory CJommission to 
decide whether the experiment is to be abandoned, or become 
a permanent feature of the constitution. 

49. Provindalization . — ^The original proposal was that 

when the system became permanent, it should also be provin- 
cialized : and that indeed is the only logical course. A local 
goverament cannot continue indefinitely in the undignified 
position of agent of the central government for the management 
of its own accounts. The only question yet to be decided 
is the incidence of the cost. At present, it is borne entirely 
by the central government save a sum of 1^. 20,000 pw 

annum, plus any additional expenditure that the provincial 
government may incur for its own benefit. 

50. Former proposals regarding cost , — ^It was first sug- 
gested that the funds required to pay for the scheme should 
be obtamed frraa the correlated scheme for tiie separation of 
provincial balances. But that scheme is not essential to the- 
present one ; nor is it either desirable , or desired by thte 
province. The position is however simplified 12ierd>y : for the 
provision of funds becomes merely an item in the redistribn-' 
lion of resources. 
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51. Pretent proposals regarding cost . — are tw» 
salient points. Firstly, if accounts are provincialized, tbr 
Central Govemment will save such part of the total cost of th« 
old combined system as can be fairly attributed to accounts; 
and clearly in any redistribution oi resources a sum sufficient 
to cover that part of the total cost should be assigned to the 
province. Secondly, whatever view the Government of 
India took of their liability to pay for the new system in its 
experimental stage i(and it may freely be admitted that the 
view taken was generous), the fact is clear that any additional 
expenditure on accounts was incurred mainly for the benefit 
of the province : and that additional expenditure the province 
should be prepared to finance out of its own resources. That 
sum may be anything between one and two lakhs. But there 
is good reason to hope that retrenchments effected and the 
correction of erroneous debits will counterbalance the extra 
expenditure involved and perhaps also leave something over 
for the benefit of the province. 

Conclusion. 

62. The new system of accounts is not yet perfect. But 
its officers are constantly, labouring to make it so, and eveiy 
year sees the introduction of improvements, the result of their - 
experience. At the least it is infinitely superior to its pre- 
decessor, or to any half-hearted modification of it. It haa 
been said, for instance, that were an accountant-generara 
office organized on a departmental basis, he could do all that 
the present system does. That is very doubtful. What 
accountant-general would be prepared, in addition to hia 
other duties, to prepare the departmental and provincial 
registers of current expenditure and the provincial register of 
current receipts? Yet it is on those registers that depend not 
only control of expenditure, but the revised and budget esti- 
mates. Meantime, pre-audit would go, payments by cheque 
would go, the old troublesome post-audit objections would 
return. A reversion to the old system would evdce a stonn 
of {ffotest, not only from dmvdng officers, but many other 
creditors of Government. 
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PabI? B. 

Amatgftmatloii of treasuries In tlie United Provlnees* 

Thb separation of acooonts from audit,, with the introduc- 
tion' of pre-audit and payments by cheque, has led to a 
reduction' of treasury work and to the abolition of one post of 
clerk in 28 treasuries in the province. The Government have 
since introduced certain other changes in the treasury system 
which also make for economy. These are (a) the substitu- 
tion of trained accounts officers on lower pay for deputy col- 
lectors as treasury officers, and (b) where possible, the com- 
bination of two or more treasuries into one. The fonher 
proposal is designed to improve the treasury system generally 
by replacing amateurs by experts. It will also make possible 
the pre-audit and payment of contingency and works expen- 
diture bills on the spot instead of in the accounts offices. The 
latter propo^l is intended partly to reduce cost and partly to 
simplify the process of remittance, for the larger the nuiiiber 
of treasuries the more complex is tliis process. 

2. In 1926 the Government drew up the following 
scheme in collaboratk>n with an officer of the GoverniQent of 
India : — 

(1) In districts where there is a branch of the l/mperial 

Bank of India the treasury is amalgamated with 
the treasury of an adjoining district — preferably 
a small one. The officer in charge <*f such a 
treasury is a trained gazetted officer of the 
subordinate accounts service on a scAle of pay 
of Bb. 300 — ^25 — ^500 per mensem, as against the 
pay of Bb. 250 — 30-^60 of deputy collectors. 
Bucdi a combined treasury also gets one addi- 
tional clerk to cope with the increase in work 
due to the increiuse in the number of sub- 
treasuries, 

(2) The headquarter sub-treasuries in the^ districts 

where the treasury is abolished continue to make 
all civil and miUtaiy pension payments as well 
as perscmal deposit payments. In such a dis- 
trict the port of treasury head clerk is abolished; 
and k full-time non-gazetted sub-treasury officer 
is ai^ointed instead on a pay ^300 — 10 — 

5W0 per mensem. These sub-treasury offiMrs 
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are recruited from among the senior 
treasury head clerks or office superintendents in 
the province. The clerical and cashier’s staff 
of the former treasury is turned over to the new 
sadr sub-treasury; but the sub-treasury attached 
to the tahsil disappears, and with it the post of 
siaha navis. The tahvildar, however, goes over 
to the cash department of the new sub-treasury. 

<3) These treasury and sub-treasury officers are not 
given any miscellaneous work save such as is 
connected with treasuries. For example, they 
are responsible for the custody and supply of 
stamps, but they are not stamp officers; nor are 
they in charge of sales of immovable property, 
of nazirs' accounts, or the Fnglish or vernacular 
offices in the districts. 

(4) The new arrangement does not in any way relieve 
the district officers of their existing responsi- 
bility for the administration of the treasuries 
under the rules in chapter 16 of the Civil 
Account Code, volume II. 

8. In each amalgamation two posts of deputy collector 
on Rs. 250 — 30 — 850 and one post of head clerk on Rs. 140 
per mensem are abolished, and are replaced by one post of 
treasury officer on Rs. 300 — ^20 — 500 and one of sub-treasury 
officer on Rs. 200 — 10 — 250 per mensem. The net saving, 
therefore, exceeds Rs. 500 per mensem or Rs. 6,000 per 
annum in each case; and when the scheme has been extended 
to fifteen or sixteen treasuries, as is contemplated, the saving 
will amount to about a lakh. 

4. The first experiment was the amalgamation of the 
two treasuries at Allahabad and Partabgarh with effect from 
May 1, 1927. Difficulties that arose from time to time have 
all been settled; there is now no doubt that the new type of 
treasury is an improvement on the old, and the experiment 
has been a complete success. Recently the Government 
have further extended their scheme by amalgamating the fol- 
lowing treasuries with effect from June 1, 1928: — 

Cawnpore with Fatehpur. 

Lmcknow with Unao and Rae Bareli. 

Benares with Jaunpur. 

Meerut with Muzaffamagar. 

Bareilly with Shahjahanpur and Pilibhit. 

Noini Tal with Almora. 
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The combined dietoict ttEeasories are at Allahabad^ 
Cawnpmre, Lucknow, Benares, Meerut, BareUly and Naini 
TM respectiTely. 

6. The only real difficulty which the Govemmoit bavo 
BO far experience is the shortage of suitable officers to take 
charge of 'the amalgamated treasuries. It is this difficulty 
alone that prevents immediate extension of the scheme to- 
the rest of the province. The Qovemm^t hope to solve it 
thus. Treasury officers of the new type are recruited from 
am<mg the superintendents in the accounts offices. To- 
replan the superintendents selected for Appointment the Gkw* 
emment have recruited twenty probationers in the subc^di- 
nate accounts service and are giving them an intensive training 
in accounts. They will sit for the subordinate accounts service- 
examination conducted by the Auditor-General: and when tney 
pass it they will be qualified to be apcKwted as superintendeij{is. 
During their ^nbationary period tnese men receive a pay of 
Bs. 80 per mensem; their pay and the cost of their training 
are met from the provindal revenues. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Note on the iiosition of the depressed classes.* 

The position of the depressed classes in relation to repre— 
seutation in the legislature has been dealt with in para- 
graph 173 of part VI of volume I of this Government’s descrip- 
tion of the working of the system of Government and certain 
proposals in the matter are being made separately. 
The present note is meant to describe the nature of the 
problem presented by these classes in this province and the 
steps that have been taken to deal with it. 

2. The number of aboriginals in the province is compara- 
tively small and most of them are to be found in a government 
estate in the southern i>ortion of the district of Mirzapur. The^ 
estate is under the charge of specially selected tahsildar, one 
of whose duties is the supervision of these people. Government 
have devoted considerable attention to their education and tO' 
the improvement of their economic condition. In the 
Kumaun division also there are some primitive people, but 
their number is very small and Government have not consi- 
dered any special measures necessary for them. 

3. Of the total Hindu population of the province nearly 
one-third, that is almost thirteen million, are regarded by 
orthodox Hindus as untouchables. A list of the castes classed' 
as untouchable, extracted from the United Provinces Census 
Report of 1901, with the population of each, is appended to 
this note. That list includes a number of castes with quite a 
definite « place in the social scale, rigid caste rules and as 
highly developed a system of caste as the more reputable castes. 
There is no considerable section of the populatiou of the prov- 
ince which is outcaste in the sense that the panchamas of 
Madras are outcaste. The term ’’outcaste*’ in this province 
is in fact employed to denote a person who has been excom- 
municated from his caste rather than one who has never had' 
a caste. The social impurity attaching to the untouchable 
castes merely implies that a man of high caste will not take 
food oc water from an untouchable, and if he touches or comes 
in close contact with such a person be must wadi before* 
eating cnr even before mixing with persons of higher castes. 
The rules observed in Madras regar^ng pollution by coining 

* This note ahoatd fcare been Included in CA^iter I— Ocaeia^ Adiai- 
niitratioa— of pnrt V. 
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within a certain distance cannot be said to have force in the 
United Provinces. Members of the untouchable castes are, 
however, often not permitted to draw water from the ordinary 
village wells and either have to provide their own well or place 
their vessels near the village well in the hope that some person 
of higher caste when drawing water will fill them. There is 
no inhibition against the use of the public streets, and indeed 
members of some of the lowest castes are employed as menials 
and as such have free entry into the houses ol the highest 
castes. Nor does an untouchable experience any special diffi- 
culty in obtaining land for cultivation or a site for a house. 
Indeed members of the untoucliable castes hold a very large 
area of land as cultivators. They also find emplovmeiit as 
ploughmen, labourers, village w.itchmen and weavers! etc. 
The Government of this province thus briefly descr ibed iheir 
position in 1026. “Direct contact with them should he abid- 
ed : apart from this the treatment they experience is that 
accorded not to outcastes but to low castes : their civil ri^ts 
are recognized and they meet with no antagouicim nr oppres- 
sion : they are not serfs but employees : they are within and 
not without the Hindu social system.*' 

4. Tile problem presented by these castes is theivtore not 
one of civil i)asitioii« They are already members of Hindu 
society and instances are known of castes which have deli- 
berately aimed at and secured a higher position in that smdetv 
for themselves. The opportunity for rising in the social scale 
exists. The problem in this province is to enable them to 
make use of it. (loverninent have been fully alive to th(' 
problem and have taken steps in maiiy’^ directions to meet it. 

5. Hducatioii is the most important preliminary to any 
scheme to raise depressed classes. All low castes are back- 
ward in this respect. To some extent this was, in the past, 
due to the prejudice against ich tliese castes had to contend. 
But of late years this prejudice has largely abated, partly for 
political reasons and partly because of the efforts made b}^ 
Government to remove it. l>eliberate attempts were made to 
secure the admission of boys of depressed classes to ordinary 
village schools, and once the public became accustomed to the 
idea the response was considerable. At the same time schools 
intfoxdled solely for the depressed classes were opened. At the 

^ the year 1926-27 the enrolment of pupil;< of depressed 
clasM had risen to 92,000, of whom 23,000 were in special and 
69,000 in the ordinaiy schools. The former figure should be 
tttken with some degree of caution as no exact definition of the 
dsemi “depressed classes'* is possible. TLirty-six out of forty- 
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eight district boards have, on the suggestion and with the help 
of Government, appointed supervisors for depressed classes, to 
encourage the growth of education among them, to aid in the 
institution of special schoois and to secure grants-in-aid, 
Government have also recently included in the District Board 
Education Huies a provision to tlie efleci that in the boards’ 
primary schools establislud in areas occupied by intiiihers of 
the depressed classes and in aided scliools for tliese lIusocs, 
teaclisrs belonging to these classes should, so far as possible, 
be appointed. Government also make an annual recurring 
grant to non-official bodies towards the cost of sciiools main- 
tained by them for boys of tlie depressed classes. 

6. Industrial education is also making good progress. 
Government have opened several leather working schools and 
it is signihcant of the alteration in pubUc sentiment that even 
Brahmans are found working side by side with chainars and 
mochis ill these schools. There are also several model weaving 
schools, in addition to a large weaving institute at Benares, 
and students from the \/eaving coinmimity are given preferen- 
tial treatment in them. (Trants-in-aid are given to a consider- 
able nnniber of weaving schools and, for the provision of 
technical training, to a number of missionary institutions 
W'hose woik lies mainly among the depressed and bnckwa»'d 
classes. 

7. Government has attempted to encoiiiage the depressed 
classes to organize co-operative societies. Tii tlie year 1926-27 
there were 157 societies with a total membership of 3,265 con- 
sisting exclusively of members of these classes. 

Some castes have taken to crime as a less laborious 
form of livelihood than menial occupations : reclamation from 
crime is necessary before such castes can make real progress. 
Govcriiinent have made considerable efforts to meet the posi- 
tion of the castes by finding them agricnlJ oral and industrial 
occujiation in settlements which have been specially opened 
for them, by paying them reasonable wages and by providing 
for tlinn (both adults and children) facilitii.s for education, in 
some instances even higlier education. In this work the Sal- 
vation Army liave rendered help of special value. In 1926 
Government nnide quite a new departure in work of this 
nature by arranging with the Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman Islands for the settlement of some families of the 
T^hantu tribes as settlers. In that year 231 adults and 
children were settled and since then a further 194 members of 
the tribe have gone, at a cost to this Government of 12 lakhs. 
The settlement is inirely voluntary and Government hope to. 
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rsend out more members of the tribe to jcm it. The Salvation 
Army have been associated in this work and regard it as one 
of the most hopeful means for assuring the economic indepen- 
dence of the Bliantus. It has certainly created an entirely 
new opening fui* a criminal tribe of long Eftanding and has 
given to those who have taken advantage of the scheme a 
completely new start in favourable sun’oundings. 

9. Section 7 of the United Provinces District Boards Act, 
1922, provides that one of the two members whom Govern- 
ment is empowered to nominate us members of a district board 
shall ordinarily be selected from among the backward and 
depressed classes. Government have complied with this pro- 
vision of the Act in making nominations to the majority of 
district boards. Where suitable persons belonging tol back- 
ward and deceased classes could not be found Government 
have nominated other persons to represent them giving prefer- 
ence to those who had worked amongst them or shown interest 
in their welfare. Further, in pursuance of a resolution adopted 
by the United Provinces Legislative Council Government have 
decided to nominate one person belonging to the depressed 
classes to each municipal board provided persons, fitted by 
education and otherwise, to further and safeguard their inter- 
ests are available. They Jhave also decided in the case of 
notified area committees having more than two elected mem- 
bers to increase the number of nominated members to two and 
to fill the additional seat by the appointment of a person to 
represent the depressed classes. 



lUxtract from the Census Report, United Provinces, 1901.^ 

Subsidiary table 1.— Caste, tribe and race by social 
precedence and religion. 

CrROUP X. 


(a) With respectable occupations. 


tst*©. tribe or racr. 


I’ersons. 

(1) Lakhera 


2,793 

(2) CKurihar 


1.403 

(3) Mauihar 


5.ti95 

(4) Kalwar 


324,376 

(6) Toli 


732.367 

(6) Bhar 


381,197 

(7) Tharu 


24,219 

(8) Bhogsa 


5,064 

(9) Bhotia 


9,832 

(10) Saun 


896 

(11) Banjara 


45,628 

(12) Naik (in plains) 


2,544 

(13) Bf.lwar 


1,697 

(14) Kiita 


6,204 

(15) Orh 


14.248 

(16) Ramaiya .. 


3.158 

Total (a) 

1.561,320 


( 6 ) With pillions considered more or less degrading , 


(1) Dhiinia .. .. .. 2(),:^09 

(2) Anikh . . . . . . 73.702 

(3) Mochi . . * . • . l0j83U 

(4) RadJia . . . . 3,507 

(5) Bhagat . . . . . . 882 

(0) Paturiya . . - . . 4,537 

(7) Kanchaii .. •• 05 

(8) Naik (in hills) •. ■■ 2,070 

(9) Bhand . . - . . • 129 

(10) Dharhi . . . . - • 12,747 

(11) Harjala .. .. *• 305 

(12) Hijra . . . • • • 35 

(13) Lunia . . • . • • 399,886 

(14) Beldar . • . . • • 40,520 



( 640 ) 


*aste, tribe or 


J^er.'^onB. 

(15) Kharot 


4,859 

(16) Khaii'lja 


88 

(17) Khaiiwa 


25 

(18) Parahivc 


234 

(19) Kol 


49,658 

'20) Kharwa.r 


15,496 

(21) Cheru 


5,942 

(22) Majliwa-r 


21,259 

(23) Manjhi 


85 

(24) Pankha 


4,824 

(25) KotliwaT 


53 

(26) Bliiiiiiya 


1,599 

(27) Bhuinyar • . 


3,870 

(28) Ghasia 


345 

(29) PatUaria 


542 

;30) Pahri 


1,590 

(31) Bayar 


15,211 

Total 

( 6 ) 

701,379 

^c) of 

criruhifil 

practices. 

(1) Meo and Mine 


10,546 

(2) Kliangar 

. . 

27,376 

(3) Dalora 

. , 

1,925 

(4) Badliik 


198 

(6) Bar war 


5,331 

(6) Bawariya . . 

. . 

839 

(7) Bhantu 


300 

(8) Sansia 


1,595 

(9) Kapariya . . 


88 

Total 

(c) 

48,198 

Total, Group X 

2,310,897 


"^ROTIP KI. 

(1) I>hob^ .. .. 609,445 

(2) Rangrc z .. .. .. 1,800 

(3) Rangsaz . . . . . . 79 

(4) Kori . . . . . . 990,027 

(5) Balai . . . . . . 454 



f>41 ) 


Caate, tribe or race. 

Q) Saiqalgar 

(7) Dabgar 

(8) Raj 

(9) Aheriya 
(ID) Uahelia 

(11) Nat 

(12) Boria 

(13) Bengali 

(14) Dhanuk 

(15) Busadli 

(16) Suiikar 

(17) Ki lasik 

(IS) Pa ai 

(19) Tarniali 

(20) Bony a 

(21) Bansj>lu>7 

(22) Dhaikai- 

(23) Bajgi 

(24) Halnira 


Persons* 

1 ,250 
(>.452 
2,827 
17,774 
37,814 
5«.2(53 
8,810 
1 ,214 
127.581 
72,124 
744 
J 99 59J 
i ,239.2 82 
59 
1 8,014 
1 1 934 
40-037 
5,81 8 
4,103 


Total, Ciroup XI 


3.4o4.09(i 


(iROpr XI I . 


(1) 

C4iiiinaj* 


5,890,039 


Gli.icanii 


142 

(3) 

Agaria 


1,180 

(+) 

Musahar 


41,187 

(••>) 

Klanjar 


18,198 

(8) 

Ohaiiga V 


1,580 

(7) 

Korwa 


017 

(«) 

Sahar> a 


7,559 

(3) 

BJiangi 


353,530 

(lO) 

Baliiar 


1,988 

30,510 

(11) 

Basor 


(12) 

Doma r 


7,704 

(13) 

Do 111 

Total. Group Xtl 

233,915 

6,594,821 


43 



0— 1>, t^ibe OK raoe. 

< ) 

Gbovp XIII 

(A* 

F«rBom. 

(1 ) Atashbaz . . 


21 

(2) Bisati 

• • 

116 

(3) Dafali 


27 

(4) Dogra 

*■ 

29 

(6) Qandhi 

• . 

226 

(6) Gara 

. • 

11 

(7) Jhojha 

• • 

191 

(8) Paokhia 


^85 


Total (A 

^4 

(1) Bhil 

(B; 

“r 

(2) Bhopa 

. . 

172 

(3) Gkirkha 


S,836 

(4) Banware . . 


726 

[6) Bahwari 


469 

(6) Baji 


63 

(7) Sjatgop 


. . • 169 

/ft\ RiiH 


4 


T’otal (B) 

6,698 

(1) Don war 

<C) 

692 

(2) Garg 

. . 

1 

(3) Potgar 

* - . 

. . 6 


Total (C) 

599 

Faqir 

(D) 

294,263 

Unspacified 

(E^ 

40,261 


Total, Ghroup XIII 


a41,706 








